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A»T.  I,  — THE  MONUMENTS  OP  EGYPT. 

The  Monuments  of  Egypt;  or  Egypt  a  Wiiness  for  the  Bibh. 
By  Francis  L,  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  illustrations. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York :  Geo.  P. 
Putnam,  155  Broadway.  London:  John  Murray.  1850. 
New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 

Tot  former  edition  of  this  work  has  already  received  a  brief 
notice  in  our  pages.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  a  second  edi- 
tion to  discuss  several  topics  of  interest,  either  contained  in  it  or 
suggested  by  its  perusal. 

Various  circumstances  have  contributed  to  excite  a  deep  inter- 
est in  whatever  relates  to  Egypt.  Its  physical  peculiarities,  its 
ancient  achievements  and  glory,  its  parental  relation  to  Grecian 
civilization,  its  wonderful  dynasties,  awaking,  as  seen  in  the  shad- 
owy distance  of  ftr  off  centuries,  the  sublimest  emotions  of  the 
soul ;  all  its  history,  as  the  cradle  of  civilization  and  the  land  of 
the  Monuments,  its  treasures  of  remotest  antiquity,  not  more  curi- 
ous in  themselves  than  in  the  manner  of  their  transmission  to  us, 
its  rich  veins  of  historic  learning  yet  to  be  explored,  the  contrast 
of  its  present  abjectness  with  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
of  what  it  once  was — these  things  would  throw  a  thrilling  inter- 
est around  it,  even  if  its  history  had  no  intimate  connection  with 
the  Bible.  But  the  fact  that  it  has  sueh  a  connection,  must  to 
the  Christian  scholar,  immeasurably  enhance  this  interest.  Very 
naturally,  therefore,  has  the  attention  of  scholars  been  directed 
to  Egyptian  researches ;  and  these  have  been  rewarded  by  splen- 
fii  results. 
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It  is  to  he  hoped  this  interest  will  steadily  increase.  In- 
deed  we  think  it  is  to  be  expected,  especially  on  the  part  of 
our  own  countrymen.  For,  through  the  present  facilities  for 
commerce  and  travel,  Egypt  is  brought  almost  as  near  us  as  the 
Canadas  were  twenty  years  ago.  Accordingly,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  anticipate  that  a  people,  like  ours,  active  and  full  of  enter- 
prise, will  resort  thither,  not  alone  on  errands  of  commerce  but 
of  pleasure,  and  will  thoroughly  explore  a  region  so  replete  in 
stirring  and  sacred  associations,  and  indebted,  scarcely  less  to  an- 
tiquity than  to  nature,  for  its  attractive  features.  Nor  is  Egypt 
destined  to  monopolize  the  interest  which  American  scholars  and 
Christians  will  feel  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.  Every 
country  from  classic  and  philosophic  Greece  to  the  hitherto  un- 
explored and  untutored  regions  of  central  Africa,  from  sacred 
Syria  to  the  Siberian  wilds,  will  as  surely  be  visited  by  lovers 
of  adventure  and  science  as  is  now  the  majestic  scenery  of 
Switzerland,  or  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  or  of  Pompeii.  In- 
deed we  cannot  doubt  that  every  point  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
destined  to  an  examination  as  much  more  minute  than  heretofore 
9S  the  facilities  for  reaching  it  are  more  multiplied.  Every  such 
point  is  destined  to  furnish  its  tribute  to  the  mighty  aggregate  of 
human  knowledge. 

And  we  are  glad  to  think  that  it  will  be  so.  Whoever  adds  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  merits  a  commendation  which 
sooner  or  later  he  is  sure  to  receive.  At  the  present  time  particu- 
larly we  are  disposed  to  applaud  those  who  are  fostering  among 
us  a  love  of  research  into  antiquity.  Happy  if  we  emulate  in 
this  respect  English  and  German  scholars.  Hitherto  we  have 
done  in  this  field  comparatively  nothing.  Nor  have  we  apprecia- 
ted its  real  productiveness,  or  the  value  of  what  it  would  yield. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  although  the  process  of  decay- 
goes  on  as  time  advances,  yet  God  has  fixed  a  limit  to  decay  as 
to  the  ocean,  with  the  decree,  "hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
further."  He  has  prohibited  the  destruction  of  a  single,  the 
smallest  atom  of  the  universe,  preserving  to  a  wonderful  extent 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  even  the  forms  of  ancient  organic  life, 
and  thus  opening  for  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  a  long  chapter 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  remotest  ages.  He  has  also  pre- 
served written  or  rock-recorded  chronicles  of  generations  far  back 
toward  the  infancy  of  our  race.  He  has  overruled  the  destruc- 
tive instincts  of  men  and  recovered  by  novel  and  surprising  meth- 
ods, historic  knowledge  which  the  vandalism  of  an  Omar  in  burn- 
ing the  Alexandrian  library,  or  the  bigotry  of  ecclesiastics  in  ob- 
literating the  classic  lore  upon  innumerable  old  parchments,  bad 
undertaken  to  extinguish.  And  to  what  but  the  providence  of 
God  shall  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that,  prior  to  the  art  of  printing, 
whose  value  in  transmitting  the  ideas  of  one  generation  to  be  the 
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I  starting  point  of  that  which  succeeds,  none  can  duly  estimate, 
mankind  were  moved  as  by  the  impulse  of  a  divine  economy,  to 

I  preserve  their  national  records  in  enduring  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings ?  What  agency  but  his  has  so  signally  preserved  these  chron- 
icles buried,  as  at  Nineveh,  beneath  the  ruins  of  an  empire  and 
the  rubbish  of  forty  centuries,  or  locked  up,  as  in  the  hidden 
tombs  of  Egypt,  in  the  mystery  of  hieroglyphic  symbols?  What 
agency  but  his  has  at  length,  when  their  perpetuity  will  by 
the  art  of  printing  be  secured,  guided  the  seeker  after  knowl- 
e(%e  lo  their  sealed  repositories,  and  thus  recovered  them  for  the 
world  ? 

But  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  the  agency  of 
'  providence  in  preserving  for  modern  research  the  treasures  of 
antiquity.  We  allude  to  it  now  only  as  an  auspicious  omen  for 
those  who  are  incited  to  explore  the  remote  past.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  limit  to  productive  research  backward  along  the  line  of  cen- 
turies. We  are  far  enough,  however,  at  present  from  that  limit. 
There  is  a  vast  region  of  unexplored  territory  yet  to  be  traversed 
by  the  antiquarian.  Pompeii  is  not  wholly  disinterred.  Many  a 
street  there,  many  a  mansion,  many  a  manuscript,  many  a  choice 
specimen  of  ancient  art,  is  yet  to  be  uncovered.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Nineveh  are  not  explored  in  vain.  The  sculptured 
and  painted  records  of  that  ancient  empire,  of  which  she  was 
the  renowned  metropolis,  are  neither  lost  nor  altogether  beyond 
the  sagacity  of  man  to  decipher.  Many  an  old  library  in  Eu- 
rope contains,  among  its  dust-covered  manuscripts,  treasures  of 
ancient  learning  yet  unrevealed.  Many  a  tomb  doubtless  re- 
mains in  Egypt  whose  hoary  seal  of  thirty  centuries  has  never 
yet  been  broken,  whose  mummies  and  precious  relics  are  yet  to 
be  gathered.  Many  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  yet  to  be  read 
and  the  intelligence,  stored  behind  its  mystery,  to  be  divulged. 
Accordingly,  the  antiquarian  scholar  will  dig  in  a  rich  mine.  He 
wants  neither  a  path  nor  an  inducement,  other  than  he  now  pos- 
'      sesses,  to  urge  him  forward. 

But  if  this  be  true  generally  of  reseaiches  into  antiquity,  pre- 
eminently is  it  true  of  researches  among  the  rocky  and  written 
remains  of  those  splendid  empires  that  lie  about  sacred  Palestine, 
and  whose  history  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of  ancient 
Israel.  Not  to  speak  of  the  almost  incredible  massiveness  of  their 
architecture,  an  architecture  whose  imperishable  material  has  pre- 
served for  us,  upon  its  walls  and  ceilings,  the  delineations  of  the 
history  of  their  people,  as  the  art  of  printing  will  more  perfectly 
'  preserve  ours  for  posterity,  other  circumstances  throw  around 
their  antiquities  a  peculiar  charm.  The  connection  of  their  his- 
tory with  that  of  God's  people,  for  example,  will  greatly  enhance 
the  interest  with  which  it  will  be  investigated ;  particularly  as 
this  connection  associates  it  intimately  with  the  truth  of  the  Bi- 
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ble.  So  will  the  intrinsic  character  of  that  history,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  civilization  of  those  nations  with  whose  golden  eras 
profane  history  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  These  circumstan- 
ces are  fitted  to  kindle  among  scholars  and  Christians  a  livelier 
enthusiasm  in  researches  like  those  of  which  the  volume  before 
us  treats. 

This  volume  aims  to  accomplish  two  praiseworthy  objects ; 
the  one,  to  awaken  among  our  Christian  scholars  a  deeper  interest 
in  those  portions  of  the  field  of  antiquity  which  are  most  intim- 
ately connected  with  the  Bible ;  the  other,  to  meet  the  skeptic 
on  his  own  ground,  and  demonstrate  to  him  that,  so  far  from  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  throwing  suspicion  on  the  Old  Testament, 
they  signally  and  in  numerous  particulars  confirm  its  statements. 
The  work  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the  treatise  on  the 
same  subject  by  Hengstenberg,  a  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Andover  in  1843,  although  it  differs  from  that  in  being, 
if  not  as  learned,  more  extensive  and  more  popular.  It  contem- 
plates, at  least  in  the  concluding  chapter,  the  application  of  mon- 
umental evidence  to  the  entire  Old  Testament,  while  Hengsten- 
berg has  confined  himself  to  the  books  of  Moses.  It  will  be 
more  read  than  the  German  work  and  more  serviceable  to  religion. 

The  particular  necessity  for  investigations  like  those  in  this 
volume,  Dr.  Hawks  has  well  remarked,  lies  in  the  "bold  asser- 
tions of  those  who  have  proclaimed  their  discovery  in  the  mon- 
uments, of  evidence  directly  contradicting  the  Bible,"  not  in^ny 
real  deficiency  of  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  That  these 
assertions  of  unbelievers  and  misbelievers  give  importance  to 
these  investigations  is  most  true.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
which  very  much  magnify  this  importance.  We  believe  that 
undesigned  coincidences  between  facts  of  an  historic  or  scientific 
nature  and  the  Bible,  are  often  the  best  possible  evidence  with 
which  to  meet  the  infidel.  They  are  often  better  than  a  thou- 
sand veteran  arguments.  And  for  this  reason,  that  unbelief  or 
misbelief  is  frequently  the  growth  of  a  mere  notion,  or  conjec- 
ture, which,  when  once  it  has  obtained  a  lodgment  in  the  mind, 
defies  all  regular  argument  and  appeal.  No  ordinary  process  of 
reasoning,  no  logical  missiles,  can  reach  it.  And  yet,  under  these 
, circumstances,  apparently  hopeless,  an  incidental  testimony,  an 
undesigned  coincidence,  will  many  times  prove  entirely  effectual. 

We  of  course  agree  with  Dr.  Hawks,  that  the  Bible  needs  no 
incidental  testimony  to  support  it.  It  stands  impregnably  founded 
on  other  and  more  direct  evidence.  At  the  same  time,  who 
would  not  covet  material  with  which  promptly  to  silence  unbe- 
lief, and  this  by  pointing,  as  if  disdainfully,  not  to  the  main  ar- 
guments, but  only  to  incidental  coincidences  corroborative  of 
scripture.  However  unpretending  this  kind  of  evidence  may 
and  ought  to  be,  it  will  yet  compare  favorably  in  its  popular  in- 
fluence with  many  of  the  standard  evidences  of  Gliristiapity. 
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For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  have  access 
to  the  vohime  of  Dr.  Hawks,  we  will  give,  in  a  condensed  form, 
a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  argument.  Having  alluded  to  the 
geographical  contiguity  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  to  the  fact 
that  since  both  these  countries  were  confessedly  peopled  by  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  the  former,  by  the  posterity  of  Mizraim  from 
whom  in  the  Scriptures  Egypt  is  often  named,  and  the  latter,  by 
the  posterity  of  Canaan,  the  remaining  son  of  Ham,  he  adds : — 
"Nothing  therefore  was  more  natural  than  that  an  intercourse 
should  exist  between  these  descendants  of  a  common  stock.  We 
have  in  the  Scriptures  the  history  of  this  intercourse,  and  we  now 
enter  upon  the  direct  inquiry  how  far  the  statements  of  our  his- 
tory derive  incidental  confirmation  from  facts  concerning  Egypt, 
gathered  from  other  sources." 

For  a  specimen  of  his  argtimmt,  we  will  review  the  case  of 
Joseph.  Opening  first  the  Bible,  we  gather  from  it  the  following 
incidents  in  his  biography.  He  was  sold  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver  by  his  brethren  to  Arabian  merchants  traveling  with  their 
spices  into  Egypt.  Sold  again  for  a  household  slave  to  Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh's  guard,  he  is  made  overseer  of  Potiphar's 
bouse ;  Potiphar's  wife  attempts  to  seduce  him  ;  he  is  cast  into 
prison  ;  he  interprets  the  dreams  of  the  chief  baker  and  butler  ; 
is  sent  for  to  interpret  Pharaoh's  dream ;  is  elevated  with  certain 
ceremonies  to  office  and  honor ;  during  seven  years  of  plenty  he 
collects  and  stores  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  in  the  subsequent 
famine  which  was  over  all  the  lands,  he  entertains  his  brethren 
on  their  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  he  sends  for  his  father  with 
wagons,  who  arrives  with  his  other  sons,  and  is  settled  in  Goshen. 
At  length,  Jacob  dies  and  is  embalmed  by  Joseph's  physicians  at 
his  command.  Afterward  Joseph  dies,  is  embalmed,  and  put  in  a 
coffin  in  Egypt. 

Such  are  the  incidents  as  related  in  the  Bible.  They  throw 
not  a  little  light  upon  Egyptian  society  and  customs  at  that 
period.  The  allusions  are  particular,  definite,  and  various  ;  allu- 
sions such  as  no  man  would  have  dared  to  make,  ignorant  of  what 
he  affirmed.  They  are  such  as  rendered  it  easy  to  expose  the 
writer,  had  he  been  an  impostor.  They  are  such  indeed  as  a 
man,  drawing  on  his  imagination  for  materials,  could  never  have 
devised. 

We  turn  next  to  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt.  These 
we  find  partly  engraven  in  monumental  inscriptions,  partly  sculp- 
tured on  pillars  and  obelisks,  or  on  the  interior  walls  of  tombs, 
partly  painted  there  in  unfaded  colors,  and  partly  indicated  by  the 
multiplied  relics  of  ancient  workmanship  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. They  constitute  a  history,  locked  up  during  the  cen- 
turies that  have  intervened  between  that  and  the  present,  and  thus 
preserved  from  all  interpolation.    This  history  we  know,  there- 
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fore,  to  be,  in  its  general  featnres,  perfectly  reliable.  Turning 
accordingly  to  it,  to  ascertain  whether  the  statements  of  the 
writer  in  the  Bible  relative  to  Joseph  will  bear  the  test  of  this 
reliable  contemporaneous  evidence,  we  at  once  perceive  that  the 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures  is  here  incidentally  maintained,  and 
from  an  unexpected  source.  For,  in  reference  to  the  first  of  these 
statements,  to  wit,  that  he  was  sold  to  Arabian  merchants  going 
with  their  spices  to  Egypt,  it  is  ascertained  from  the  existence  of 
certain  wells,  referred  to  by  Wilkinson,  and  found  in  the  desert 
over  which  the  caravans  were  obliged  to  pass,  that  such  caravans 
were  accustomed  at  that  time  to  go  into  Egypt  with  merchandise. 
He  cites  also  some  monumental  evidence  of  the  same  fact. 
Next,  as  to  the  price  paid  for  Joseph,  "  twenty  pieces  of  silver," 
the  fact  that  such  expressions  as  "  pieces  of  silver,"  "  pieces  of 
money,"  are  common  in  the  Bible,  and  that  no  mention  is  any 
where  made  of  coin,  having  a  fixed  value,  shows  that,  according 
to  the  Bible,  the  circulating  medium  of  that  remote  period  was, 
not  coined  money,  but  pieces  of  the  precious  metals  having  a 
specific  weight.  That  the  idea  of  price  with  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians involved  indeed,  not  a  specific  number  of  coins,  but  a  specific 
weight  of  metal,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  monuments  where  money 
is  seen  in  the  form  of  ingots,  bars  and  rings  of  gold  and  silver. 
We  next  ask  whether  such  acondition  of  servitude  as  that  to  which 
the  Bible  represents  Joseph  to  have  been  reduced,  did  actually 
«xist  in  Egypt  ?  On  this  point  the  monuments  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  Slaves  in  great  numbers  are  represented  in  the  sculptures 
and  paintings,  employed  in  building  temples,  cutting  canals,  rais- 
ing dykes  and  embankments  and  other  public  works,  as  also  in 
the  service  of  families.  We  next  inquire  whether  such  an  office 
as  that  of  Potiphar  existed  in  Egypt  ?  He  is  styled  captain  of 
the  guard,  or  according  to  another  translation,  chief  of  the  execu- 
tioners. Taking  the  former  as  the  correct  translation,  we  discover 
in  the  battle  scenes  depicted  on  the  moiuiments  a  body  guard 
around  the  monarch,  of  which  Potiphar  must  have  been  the  com- 
mander ;  while  taking  the  latter  as  the  true  translation,  we  have 
only  to  remember  that  the  chief  of  the  executioners  is  at  the  East 
a  high  court  officer.  As  his  office  was  considered  one  of  great 
honor  and  responsibility,  the  incidental  allusion  to  it  in  the 
story,"  as  Dr.  Hawks  has  justly  remarked,  "  shows  on  the  part  of 
its  author  minutely  accurate  information  as  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  Pharaonic  Court." 

The  next  circumstance  in  the  scripttire  narrative  is  that  Joseph 
was  made  overseer  of  Potif)har's  house.  Did  this  office  exist 
among  opulent  and  official  Egyptians  ?  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  for  the  steward,  or  overseer,  is  often  delineated — a  man 
carrying  implements  for  writing,  the  writing  table,  the  tablet,  and 
the  like, — even  to  the  pen  over  the  ear.  This  man  follows  or  pre- 
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cedes  the  servants,  and  is  known,  not  only  by  the  implements 
about  him,  but  also  by  an  inscription  over  him,  which  states  that 
he  is  the  overseer  of  the  slaves,  or  the  steward.  In  relation  to 
the  attempt  of  Potiphar's  wife  to  seduce  Joseph,  we  of  course 
find  on  the  monuments  no  direct  confirmation.  We  however 
find  numerous  representations,  evincing  unchastity  and  intem- 
perance among  the  women  of  Egypt,  which  render  the  state- 
ment of  the  writer  in  the  Pentateuch  highly  probable.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  chief  baker  and  butler,  kitchen  scenes,  painted  in  some 
of  the  tombs,  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  these  offices  were 
common  in  Egypt.  The  circumstances  related  in  the  dreams, 
also  find  abundant  confirmation  in  the  monuments.  The  wicker 
baskets,  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  carried  one  above  an- 
other, the  carrying  of  them  on  the  head,  the  vine,  too,  with  the 
whole  process  of  converting  the  grape  into  wine, — these  are  all 
delineated  on  the  monuments.  We  find  equal  confirmation  from 
this  source  of  the  incident  of  Joseph's  introduction  into  Pharaoh's 
presence  to  interpret  his  dream,  and  of  the  allusions  in  the  dream  * 
itself.  One  circumstance  is  particularly  striking — ^Joseph,  being 
sent  for,  is  said  to  have  "shaved  himself"  before  going  in  unto  Pha- 
raoh. This  casual  and  slight  allusion  to  remarkable  customs,"  it  is 
well  said  by  our  author,  **a  mere  inventor  would  not  be  likely  to 
introduce  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  without  explanation."  Contrary  to 
universal  custom  among  Orientals,  the  Egyptians  are  almost  uni- 
formly represented  on  the  monuments  as  beardless.  Accordingly, 
Joseph,  who  as  a  Hebrew  or  a  man  in  prison,  had  sufiered  his 
beard  to  grow,  "  would  not  dare  to  enter  the  presence  of  Pharaoh 
without  shaving."  He  knew  that  the  customs  of  Egypt  rendered 
it  indispensable.  Respecting  the  dreams,  we  will  mention  but  one 
of  several  allusions,  significant  in  themselves,  and  impressively 
confirmed  by  monumental  evidence.  lu  the  second  dream  seven 
ears  of  com  came  up  on  one  stalk,  that  is,  seven  heads  of  wheat. 
Now,  strange  and  inexplicable  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  at  once 
explained,  and  the  significance  of  the  allusion  perceived,  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  species  of  wheat,  grown  from  the 
earliest  periods  in  Egypt.  Unlike  that  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, this  variety  produces  several  ears,  or  heads,  to  each 
stalk.  This  peculiarity  is  ascertained,  not  alone  by  reference  to 
the  wheat  grown  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  but  by  the  actual 
germination  and  fruitfulness  of  wheat,  preserved  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  found  in  vessels  in  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  same  variety  of  wheat  is  cultivated  in  California  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  next  circumstance  for  which  we  seek  confirmation  from 
the  monuments,  is  the  promotion  of  Joseph  from  the  oversight  of 
Potiphar's  house  to  that  of  the  entire  realm.  We  first  notice  here 
a  large  grant  of  power.   Joseph  becomes  the  first  officer  in  th« 
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kingdom.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  all  we  know  of  Oriental- 
ism from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  next  thing  is  the  royal 
ring  put  upon  Joseph's  hand,  like  the  great  seal  of  England  en- 
trusted to  the  prime  minister.  Now,  although  this  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  an  objection  of  a  German  infidel,  who  alleges 
that  "  these  objects  of  luxury,  especially  polished  stones,  belonged 
to  a  later  time,"  yet  is  the  statement  of  the  Bible  supported  in  the 
clearest  manner  by  monumental  evidence.  For  not  only  are  sig- 
net rings  and  bracelets  distinctly  delineated  on  the  monuments, 
but  they  have  been  actqally  found  in  the  most  ancient  tombs, 
together  with  rings  and  ^Is,  cut  both  in  gold  and  stone,  and  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  valuable  cabinet  of  Dr.  Abbot  at  Cairo. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  statements  of  the 
German  neologists  have  been  disproved  by  disinterments  and  dis- 
coveries iti  the  Egyptian  tombs.  Next  we  notice  that  vestures  of 
fine  linen  were  put  upon  Joseph.  Did  the  ancient  Egyptians 
manufacture  or  make  use  of  linen  fabrics  ?  That  they  did  so  is 
•demonstrable  from  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  wrapping 
cloths  of  the  mummies,  some  of  which  are  ascertained  to  be 
linen.  That  such  a  ceremony  of  investiture  had  obtained  in 
Egypt,  is  proved  by  a  painting  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  repre- 
sents the  investiture  of  a  chief  with  a  highly  honorable  office  un- 
der the  king.  In  this  painting,  "  the  two  attendants,"  in  the 
language  of  Wilkinson,  or  inferior  priests,  are  engaged  in  cloth- 
ing him  with  the  robes  of  his  new  office.  One  puts  on  a  neck- 
lace ;  the  other  arranges  his  dress,  a  fillet  being  already  bound 
round  his  head,  &c."  As  to  the  chain  of  gold  put  about  Joseph's 
neck,  our  author  quotes  from  Hengstenberg,  that  in  the  tombs 
of  Beni  Hassan  many  slaves  are  represented,  each  of  whom  has 
in  his  hand  something  which  belongs  to  the  dress  or  ornaments 
of  his  master.  The  first  carries  one  of  the  necklaces  with  which 
the  neck  and  breast  of  persons  of  high  rank  are  generally  adorned. 
Over  it  stands  an  inscription  signifying,  'necklace  of  gold.' " 

In  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  Joseph  storing  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  the  following  may 
be  cited  as  strikingly  illustrative  and  confirmatory.  In  one  of 
the  grottoes  of  Eleithuias  a  man  is  depicted  whose  business  it 
evidently  was  to  take  . an  account  of  the  number  of  bushels  which 
another  man,  acting  under  him,  measures.  The  inscription  over 
him  is,  *  the  registrar  of  bushels.' "  Granaries,  too,  ordinarily  con- 
structed as  a  series  of  vaulted  chambers,  are  depicted  in  the  tombs, 
as  also  laborers  engaged  in  filling  them  successively  with  grain, 
the  measurer,  and  the  registrar  who  takes  the  account.  Next  fol- 
low the  statements  of  the  Bible,  that  there  succeeded  these  years 
of  extraordinary  fertility,  a  famine  which  extended  over  all  the 
neighboring  countries ;  that  Joseph  gave  an  entertainment  to  his 
brethren  on  their  second  visit  to  Egypt  ^  that  he  sent  for  his 
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father  with  vehicles  denominated  wagons  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  that  his  father  and  brethren  on  their  arrival  were 
settled  in  Goshen  ;  that  upon  Jacob's  death  he  was  embalmed  by 
the  physicians  of  Joseph,  and  that  upon  Joseph's  death  he  also 
was  embalmed  and  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt.  In  regard  to  these 
incidents,  narrated  in  the  Bible,  our  limits  will  not  permit  an  ex-^ 
tended  notice.  Enough  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  from  history 
we  know  that  famines  have  occurred  in  several  instances  both 
in  Egypt  and  in  the  adjacent  lands,  it  is  entirely  credible  that, 
although  depending  on  different  natural  causes,  they  may  yet 
have  occurred  simultaneously  over  the  entire  Elast.  The  incident 
of  the  wagons  employed  to  transport  the  patriarch  and  his  family 
from  Canaan  to  Egypt  is  corroborated  by  monuments  showing, 
in  addition  to  the  ancient  war  chariot,  light  covered  carts  or 
wagons,  which  are  probably  the  vehicles  referred  to  by  the  sacred 
writer.  The  settlement  in  Goshen,  and  the  bestow  men  t  of  this 
choicest  portion  of  Egypt  on  the  family  of  strangers,  are  explained, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  temper  of  the  government  at  this 
time  naturally  disposed  it  to  display  extravagant  liberality  to  tho 
kindred  of  Joseph  for  Joseph's  sake,  but  that  Goshen,  being  a 
frontier  territory  between  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  thus  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  a  nomadic  foe,  was  less  valuable  to  the  Egypt* 
ians  than  its  richness  of  soil  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Being 
occupied  by  the  native  population,  neither  property  nor  life  were 
secure,  while  the  Israelites,  having  come  from  the  East,  would 
not  only  be  more  likely  to  remain  unmolested,  but  would  thus 
become  a  frontier  guard  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  re* 
markable  respect  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  dead  in  the  em* 
balming  of  their  bodies,  is  demonstrated  by  the  actual  existence 
of  those  embalmed  bodies  in  the  mummies  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  thus  given  in  a  condensed  and  consequently  imper* 
feet  form  a  specimen  of  the  incidental  coincidences  with  the  state* 
ments  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  corroborations  of  its  history,  traced 
by  Dr.  Hawks  more  at  length  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. We  have  taken  for  our  specimen  the  history  of  Joseph 
only.  But  the  compiler  has  likewise  compared  scripture  and 
monumental  testimony  respecting  Abraham,  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  the  deliverance,  the  wanderings,  and  certain  historical 
statements  of  the  Bible  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  One  of 
these  statements  furnishes,  when  thus  compared  with  the  menu* 
ments,  so  remarkable  a  confirnrration  of  the  Bible,  that  we  quote 
his  account  of  it.  It  relates  to  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles.  Shishak,  it  will  be  remembered,  according 
to  the  Bible,  came  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  king's  treasures ;  in  a  word,  he  achieved  a  con- 
quest of  the  country. 

VuL.  LX.  2 
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**Thi8  Shbbak  is  the  Pharaoh  Sesonchis  of  Manetho,  and  was  the  head  of 
the  twenty-second  dynasty  of  kings,  which  originated  at  Bubastis,  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Lower  Egypt  It  so  happened  that  before  the  mixed  commission 
of  French  and  Italians  that  visited  I^ypt  in  1828,  ChampoUion  without  then 
having  ever  seen  Egypt  detected  the  cartouche  of  this  rharaoh  in  some  of 
the  engraved  representations  of  Europe  and  read  it  *  Beloved  of  Amon,  Shk- 
SHONK.'  It  was  four  years  afterward  before  ChampoUion  saw  Eprpt,  *  during 
which  interval,'  says  Mr.  Gliddon,  'the  name  of  Sheshonk  and  his  captive  na- 
tions had  been  examined  times  without  number  by  otlier  hieroglyphists,  and 
the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  had  been  copied  by  them  and  published,  with- 
out any  one  of  them  having  noticed  the  extraordinary  biblical  corroboration 
thence  to  be  deduced.'  On  his  passage  up  the  Nile,  ChampoUion  landed  for 
an  hour  or  two  about  sunset  to  snatch  a  hasty  view  of  the  ruins  of  Kamac  ; 
and  on  entering  one  of  the  halls  he  found  a  picture  representing  a  triumph  in 
which  he  instantly  pointed  out,  in  the  third  line  of  a  row  of  sixty-three  prison- 
ers, (each  indicating  a  city,  nation,  or  tribe,)  presented  by  Sheshonk  to  Amunra, 
a  fiJiJjro,  the  writing  upon  which  he  translated  *  king  of  the  country  of  Judah-' 

"The  picture  had  been  executed  by  order  of  Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,  so  that 
here  was  found  the  sculptured  record  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  recorded  in 
the  Chronicles.  On  the  same  piclure  were  shields  containing  in  hieroglyphics 
the  names  of  Beth-horon,  Megiddo,  Mahanaim,  and  some  others,  aU  towns 
through  which  Shishak  passed  on  his  invasion  of  Judea.'' 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  gleaned  from  the  monuments 
compared  with  the  incidents  in  Joseph's  career,  which  we  find 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  from  the  direct  confirmation  of  the 
conquest  of  Judea  by  the  army  of  Shishak,  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  judge  respecting  the  testimony  borne  by  ancient  Egyp- 
tian remains  in  favor  of  the  Bible.  It  lays  no  claim  to  the  dig- 
nity of  direct,  positive  testimony.  With  regard  to  a  multitude 
of  events  of  which  the  sacred  writer  speaks,  it  is  silent.  Yet, 
purely  circumstantial  though  it  be,  who  can  fail  to  appreciate  its 
interest  and  value  ?  It  is  particularly  valuable  for  a  class  of  minds 
apparently  so  constituted  that  an  incidental  argument,  an  unde- 
signed coincidence,  especially  from  a  source  having  no  reference 
to  the  principal  subject,  is,  in  matters  of  religion,  most  of  all  sat- 
isfactory and  conclusive.  For  it  ordinarily  proves  to  be  at  least 
the  one  drop  more  which  sets  the  mind  overflowing  in  convic- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  have  no  sympathy  with  those  minds 
which  profess  to  despise  this  kind  of  evidence.  And  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  to  injure  the  cause  of  truth  by  raising  expectations, 
and  putting  forth  assumptions  in  regard  to  monumental  evidence 
for  the  Bible,  which  are  unwarrantable.  Hence  we  accord  fully 
^ith  the  following  judicious  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

**  The  truth  of  the  Bible  is  not  dependent,  in  any  degree,  on  our  being  able 
to  produce  evidence  for  its  support  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  If  that 
country  had  not  a  monument  within  it,  it  would  not  affect  the  genumeness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  That  it  has  such  monuments,  and  that  in 
modem  times,  God  in  his  providence  has  permitted  us  to  see  that  in  many  par- 
ticulars they  do  illustrate  and  confirm  our  sacred  writings,  is  cause  for  thank- 
fiilness ;  but  such  confirmation  it  must  be  remembered,  when  found  is  purely 
incidental,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  present  to  us  a  continued  story 
of  events,  which  would  constitute  in  fact  but  another  complete  history  of  what 
is  already  written  in  the  Bible." 
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We  have  been  specially  interested  while  traversing  this  gene* 
ral  subject  with  the  indications  of  a  providential  agency  in  the 
preservation  and  production  at  the  present  day,  of  these  monu- 
mental confirmations  of  the  Bible.  Indeed  had  Dr.  Hawks  given 
to  the  idea  of  this  agency  a  greater  prominence,  it  would  have 
enhanced,  certainly  to  the  Christian  scholar,  the  interest  of  his 
work.  Nor  would  it,  with  any  reasonable  mind,  have  at  all  im- 
paired the  force  of  his  argument  by  the  impression  that  he  was 
leaping  too  often  from  the  region  of  fact  to  that  of  fancy.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  same  discrimination  and  judgment  which  he 
has  elsewhere  displayed,  he  would  have  thrown  around  it  an  ad- 
ditional charm.  Writing  for  Christians,  as  well  as  for  inquirers 
into  the  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Bible,  he  might  have 
penned  on  this  theme  one  of  his  most  attractive  chapters,  6r 
have  interwoven  it  more  through  the  entire  discussion.  That 
his  mind  was  not  a  little  impressed  with  this  agency  is  clearly 
apparent.  Indeed  it  were  impossible  even  for  a  candid  deist  to 
shut  out  entirely  the  conviction  of  a  providential  agency  in  fur- 
nishing us,  in  these  latter  days,  with  so  copious  materials,  so  nu- 
merous remains,  and  these  so  instructive,  in  reference  to  the  Bi- 
ble. Whence  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Assyr- 
ians and  Egyptians — we  speak  with  reference  to  the  colossal 
scale  which  distinguishes  their  architecture,  and  to  its  massive 
materials,  as  if  originally  intended  to  defy  the  tooth  of  time  and 
outlast  all  time  ?  Whence  the  custom  of  paying  such  respect  to 
the  dead,  as  appears  from  those  threescore  and  ten  pyramids, 
built,  as  it  is  now  ascertained,  for  royal  mausolea,  and  constituting 
"that  sublime  Necropolis  of  the  world,"  and  as  appears  too  from 
the  embalming  of  bodies  and  storing  them  with  so  costly  a  care 
in  rock-hewn  tombs?  Whence  their  superstitious  care  to  con- 
ceal the  localities  of  these  sepultured  dead — a  concealment  to 
which  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  past  security  and  more  ex- 
tensive present  discovery  and  exploration  ?  Whence  the  custom 
of  painting  their  tombs  with  life  scenes,  national  and  domes- 
tic, and  of  placing  in  them  many  of  the  productions,  utensils 
and  ornaments  of  Pharaonic  times — articles  which  we  may  now, 
more  than  three  thousand  years  afterward,'look  upon  and  handle? 
Whence  their  habit  of  constructing  for  the  great,  imperishable 
sarcophagi,  covered  with  significant  sculptures,  and  minute  in- 
scriptions, forming,  when  collected  together,  a  sort  of  running 
chronicle  of  national  affairs?  Of  a  truth,  these  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities of  the  people,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  unparal- 
leled dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt,  whereby  the  most  an- 
cient monuments  have  been  preserved  from  corrosion,  and  the 
roost  ancient  paintings  from  fading,  viewed  too  in  connection  with 
the  preservation  of  the  monumental  records  through  the  succes- 
sive billows  of  calamity  that  have  swept  over  that  now  degraded 
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country,  and  in  connection  with  the  close  relation  of  these  records 
to  the  Israelites  and  the  Bible,  bespeak  the  finger  of  God.  Taken 
together  they  form  a  chain  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  immeas-. 
urably  less  superstitious  to  ascribe  to  the  providence  of  God  than 
to  accident  or  chance. 

Conspicuous  to  ns  likewise  is  a  providentisd  agency  in  the 
great  discovery  of  Champollion  by  which  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics have  been  made  to  disclose  their  long  treasured  secrets. 
One  can  hardly  read  the  admirable  description  which  Dr.  Hawks 
has  given  of  the  successive  steps  of  progress  made  by  such  ar- 
chaeologists as  De  Sacy,  Akerblad,  Young  and  the  immortal 
Champollion,  till  the  latter  achieved  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
the  temple  of  hieroglyphic  learning,  and  opened  its  doors  to  the 
world,  without  confessing  that  the  finger  of  God  was  in  this 
thing.  It  was  not  a  little  marvelous  that  the  minds  of  these  em- 
inent orientalists  and  their  coadjutors  should  be  simultaneously 
waked  up  to  the  subject.  It  was  no  less  marvelous  that,  while 
eager  and  earnest  they  were  congregated  around  the  doors  of 
this  wonderful  temple,  a  French  ofiScer  should,  in  the  Rosetta 
stone,  dig  up  for  them  its  key,  and  French  scholars,  accompany- 
ing Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  should  furnish  to  their  hand 
such  an  abundance  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  that  soon 
after  Caillaud  should  light  upon  the  obelisk  at  Phila^,  previonsly 
discovered  by  Belzoni,  atid  so  valuable  in  verifying  their  conclu- 
sions. When  we  remember,  too,  that  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  Layard  is  digging  fragments  of  the  chronicles  of  As- 
syrian dynasties  and  finding  there  many  a  striking  confirmation 
of  scripture;  when  we  consider  that  the  advancement  of  the 
modern  sciences,  particularly  chemistry  and  geology,  has  inci- 
dentally arrayed  them  among  the  witnesses  for  the  Bible — the 
former,  demonstrating  that  the  infidel's  alleged  impossibility  of  a 
general  conflagration  of  the  earth,  such  as  many  suppose  to  be 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  not  only  no  impossibility  but  en- 
tirely credible,  and  the  latter,  confirming  the  Bible's  chronology 
of  the  creation  of  man,  by  the  fact  that  no  human  remains  occur 
in  geological  strata  of  anterior  date — we  can  not  be  blind  to  the 
f(K)tsteps  of  Providence.  It  savors  of  no  superstition  to  believe, 
that>  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  skepticism,  God  is  multiplying 
from  unexpected  sources,  evidence,  incidental,  indeed,  but  for 
this  reason  more  impressive,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Bible. 

And  we  look  hopefully  to  the  future.  We  look  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  cuneiform  character  and  the  inscriptions 
written  therein  ;  for  more  discoveries  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
a  more  extended  and  thorough  deciphering  of  hieroglyphic  hte- 
rature.  The  end  of  these  interesting  confirmations  of  scriptural 
history,  we  are  sure,  is  not  yet.  Not  that  they  are  important  to 
supply  a  felt  deficiency  of  evidence  for  the  Old  Testament ;  not 
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Chat  the  Christian  asks  them  for  himself,  but  that  even  on  the 
proch'vities  towards  infidelity  on  which  so  many  of  our  youth 
and  business  men  are  thrown,  there  may  be  found  various  and 
ample  restraining  influences  to  keep  them  back  from  the  abyss. 

We  can  not  conclude  this  article  without  calling  attention  to 
one  or  two  other  interesting  bearings  of  the  information  derived 
from  researches  into  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  knowledge 
already  obtained,  not  only  respecting  Egypt  but  Assyria,  ought 
to  eradicate  forever  the  notion  of  many  that  this  world  began  in 
barbarism.  Founded  on  this  assumption  is  an  infidel  objection 
to  the  Old  Testament,  which  urges  the  high  civilization  of  Egypt 
at  so  early  a  period  as  evidence  that  the  creation  of  man  took 
place  earlier  than  the  time  indicated  by  the  writer  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  the  ground  that  the  interval  between  Adam  and  the  pe- 
riod of  Egypt's  grandeur,  is  too  brief  for  the  race  to  have  grown 
up  to  so  elevated  a  condition.  But  how  much  more  rational  is  it  to 
believe,  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  Egypt's  high  civilization, 
at  an  antiquity  so  remote  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  that  the  world 
began  in  intelligence  as  well  as  in  purity.  How  much  more  ra- 
tional to  believe  that  its  original  progress  was,  not  from  barbar- 
ism to  civilization,  but  the  reverse ;  that  sin  and  selfishness  have 
been  bearing  only  their  natural  fruit  in  human  darkness  and  deg- 
radation, and  hence  that  man's  recovery  to  universal  civilization 
may  be  expected  only  to  keep  pace  with  his  recovery  to  God. 

These  researches  among  Elgyptian  antiquities  bear  in  their  re- 
sults with  peculiar  interest  on  the  interpretation  of  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  They  have  gone  far  toward  a 
settlement  of  many  of  the  interpretations  about  which  the  learned 
have  disagreed.  Many  a  time,  a  hint  derived  from  the  monu- 
mental records  has  been  the  interpreter's  guiding  light,  conduct- 
ing him  to  a  satisfactory  view  of  what  was  dark  before.  One 
passage,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion  among 
commentators,  we  can  not  forbear  to  instance.  The  Bible  states 
that  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  *^  every  shepherd 
was  an  abomination"  there ;  while,  prior  to  this,  at  the  time  of 
Abraham's  sojourn  in  the  country,  nothing  of  the  kind  appears 
to  have  existed.  Conjectural  explanations  of  this  fact  are  not 
difficult.  Several  rather  ingenious  ones  have  been  propsed ;  but 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  is  suggested  by  what  the  researches 
of  antiquarians  have  brought  to  light  relative  to  Egypt's  early 
history.  It  is  believed  to  be  now  a  settled  fact  that  Lower  Egypt 
was  at  a  very  remote  period  overrun  and  tyrannized  over  by  a 
race  of  Asiatic  nomads,  or  shepherd  kings,  and  that  between  the 
arrival  of  Abraham  in  Egypt  and  that  of  Jacob,  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  native  sovereigns.  This  explains  the  national 
prejudice  against  the  shepherd  race  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  arrival, 
and  explains  too  the  absence  of  such  a  prejudice  in  Abraham's 
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time.  Although  more  disputed  than  some  others,  the  fact  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests,  and  the  interpretation,  furnish  a 
good  illustration  of  the  important  use  which  may  be  made  of  that 
knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt  which  is  likely  to  be  gained  by 
these  researches.  From  the  same  source  we  have  already  learned 
the  probable  origin  of  many  precepts  in  the  Jewish  national  code. 
But  to  trace  all  the  important  bearings  of  the  discoveries  already 
made,  not  only  on  the  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  Bible, 
but  also  on  its  interpretation,  would  form  a  copious  theme  by 
itself. 


Art.  II.  — systematic  BENEVOLENCE. 

The  Divine  Law  of  Benejicence.  By  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

Zaccheus;  or,  the  Scriptural  Plan  of  Benevolence.  By  Rev. 
Samuel  Harris,  Conway,  Mass. 

The  Mission  of  the  Church  ;  or,  Systematic  Benevolence.  By 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  Marblehead,  Mass.  All  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

The  American  Board  has  recently  published  the  forty-first 
annual  report  of  its  missionary  operations.  Prom  the  table  of 
receipts  whkh  is  annexed,  we  can  ascertain  by  a  glance  what 
has  been  the  actual  increase  of  contributions  for  the  support  of 
this  great  Christian  enterprise  during  the  whole  period  of  its  ex- 
istence. Dividing  the  time  in  which  this  Society  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  Missions  into  periods  of  ten  years,  it  appears 
that  in  the  second  and  third  of  these  periods,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  two  hundred  and  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
In  1830,  the  contributions  were  double  those  of  1820,  while  the 
receipts  of  1840,  were  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  those  of 
1830.  But  the  next  ten  years  exhibit  no  corresponding  advance  ; 
so  far  from  it,  the  contributions  of  the  three  successive  years, 
1841,  1842,  and  1843,  furnish  a  larger  sum  than  those  of  the  last 
three  years.  The  natural  inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  these 
ten  years  evince  a  diminution  of  interest  in  the  missionary  cause 
among  those  who  sustain  this  Society.  Before  assenting  to  this 
conclusion,  however,  it  might  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether 
the  number  of  contributors  has  diminished,  or  other  causes  have 
operated  to  divert  the  charities  of  the  Congregational  and  Presby- 
terian churches,  once  connected  with  the  Board,  into  other  chan- 
nels. Without  the  means  at  hand  of  authenticating  our  state- 
ments, we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  number  of  churches 
and  individuals  who  now  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Board  is 
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Dot  less  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  its  history.  The  "  slavery 
agitation"  ha^  undoubtedly  diverted  the  charities  of  churches  in 
New  England  and  New  Vork,  as  well  as  in  the  states  where 
slavery  prevails.  But  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  contributors 
who  withhold  their  funds  from  the  Board  for  this  reason  are  not 
of  the  class  which  li^d  become  deeply  interested  in  Missionary 
operations.  We  may  safely  assume  that  the  places  of  those  who 
have  withdrawn  to  unite  with  other  organizations  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  additions  to  the  churches  that  sustain  the  Board,  and 
by  the  accession  of  new  patrons.  The  diminution  of  patrons  will 
Dot,  we  think,  explain  the  facts  before  us. 

We  are  also  confident  that  there  is  no  lack  of  resources  to  carry 
forward  all  the  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence  that  now 
claim  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  churches.  New  objects  have 
arisen,  and  existing  societies  have  been  asking  larger  donations ; 
but  these  claims  have  not  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  the  ability  to 
meet  them.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  older  states,  and 
especially  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  has  been  almost  with- 
out precedent.  The  returns  of  the  state  valuation  of  Massachu* 
setts  show  an  annual  increase  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  since  the 
census  of  1840.  And  New  York  and  Ck)nnecticut  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  this  ratio.  The  members  of  our  churches  have 
participated  in  this  prosperity ;  so  that  the  actual  ability  of  the 
churches  in  the  most  favored  states  must  have  doubled,  and  in  all 
the  states  there  must  be  an  approximation  to  this  condition.  No 
computations  are  required  to  show  that  there  has  been  no  corres- 
ponding increase  in*the  number  of  objects  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, or  in  the  amount  contributed  to  sustain  them.  An  exact 
estimate  of  all  the  monies  which  they  have  received  in  this  period 
would  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  must, 
therefore,  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board,  when  they  say,  that  the  new  objects  which  have  arisen 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  churches.''  An 
examination  of  the  history  of  other  societies — such  as  the  Bible, 
Tract,  and  Home  Missionary  Societies, — which  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Christian  community,  and  by  actual  experiment 
have  shown  themselves  well  adapted  to  the  several  departments 
of  Christian  efforts  in  which  they  labor,  does  not  lead  to  a  differ- 
ent oonctusion.  We  find  evidence  of  abundant  ability  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are,  and  of  those  who  ought  to  be,  their  patrons. 
Still  the  directors  of  these  institutions  are  frequently  embarrassed 
by  the  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  and  meet  the  demand 
for  more  enlarged  operations.  These  embarrassments  are  often 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fluctuations  in  their  receipts.  To 
remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  this  cause,  recourse  has  been  had 
to  special  efforts.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  frequency  with 
which  these  efforts  have  been  made,  has  impaired  their  effect ;  so 
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that  the  utility  of  them  has  become  exceedingly  doubtful.  This 
forcing  system  is  attended  by  a  twofold  disadvantage ;  by  a  dis- 
astrous reaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  endeavor  to  answer  the 
application,  and  by  great  practical  inconvenience  to  all  whose 
charities  are  regnlaied  by  a  definite  and  predetermined  plan. 
These  objections  are  so  serious  that  we  are  persuaded  the  direc- 
tors of  our  benevolent  institutions  will  soon  decide,  that  retrench* 
ment  is  preferable  to  this  method  of  sustaining  their  operations. 

Shall  we,  then,  conclude  from  this  survey  of  the  existing  state 
of  missionary  and  kindred  institutions,  that  the  Christian  public 
is  less  interested  in  them  than  at  a  former  period  ?  No  direct 
answer  to  this  question  could  correspond  with  the  actual  facts 
that  meet  our  observation.  An  opinion  formed  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  receipts  of  these  societies  with  the  actual  ability  of 
the  churches,  must  lead  any  one  to  feel  that  Christians  are  not 
becoming  more  benevolent.  Many  of  the  proposed  plans  of  re- 
trenchment, such  as  the  reduction  of  salaries,  and  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  services  of  agents,  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  increased  attention  which 
these  several  departments  of  Christian  effort  now  secure,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  immense  numbers  that  attend  the  anniversary 
meetings,  and  the  very  general  knowledge  of  their  operations 
which  is  disseminated  gratuitously  by  secular  as  well  as  religious 
newspapers,  we  should  decide  that  the  objects  never  occupied  a 
higher  place  in  the  public  esteem.  In  general,  the  members  of 
churches  are  better  acquainted  with  the  design  and  operations  of 
our  benevolent  institutions  now  that  at  any  former  day.  Every 
year,  the  reports  of  these  societies  are  securing  a  more  extensive 
circulation.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  this  increase  of  iQ- 
telligence  has  not  been  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  the  missionary  spirit.  Christians  know 
more  about  the  religious  destitution  of  our  country  and  the  wants 
of  the  heathen  world,  but  they  are  not  correspondingly  intent  on 
supplying  those  necessities.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for 
on  the  well  known  principle  that  familiarity  with  great  evils 
diminishes  the  impression  of  their  serious  nature.  The  romance 
of  missions,  as  has  been  said,  is  passed  away.  We  know  much 
better  than  ever  before  what  is  involved  in  the  labors  of  mission- 
ary life.  Our  friends  and  members  of  our  own  churches  an  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  It  consequently  has  less  of  the  sacredness 
of  a  peculiar  consecration  in  our  minds.  The  mode  of  planting 
churches  in  the  newly  settled  states  is  reduced  to  a  system.  We 
can  compute  the  time  and  labor  and  money  requisite  to  translate 
and  print  the  Bible  in  a  strange  language.  It  is  not  an  uncom«> 
mon  thing  for  a  sailor  to  be  a  temperate  or  a  pious  man.  The 
field  of  missionary  effort  has  to  a  great  extent  been  actually  sur- 
veyedj  and  the  magnitude  of  the  work  has  in  many  of  its  aspects 
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become  more  exact  and  definite.  The  practicability  of  Christiaiv 
iziog  heathen  nations  is  now  well  established.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  this  knowledge  is  to  diminish  the  curiosity  and 
the  intense  interest  with  which  the  earliest  labors  in  these  enters- 
prises  were  regarded.  ,  There  may  not  be  less  need  of  faith  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  missionary  work  than  at  the  outset,  but 
this  faith  must  be  occupied  with  a  different  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  attention 
of  Christians  has  been  very  much  engrossed  with  absorbing  ques^ 
tioos  of  a  political  and  moral  nature^  and  these  still  continue  to 
agitate  and  distract  their  minds.  The  discussion  of  such  topics  as 
war  and  slavery,  especially  in  the  practical  form  which  they  as- 
sume ill  our  country,  must  always  be  attended  with  great  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  consequent  diversion  of  our  attention  from  other 
subjects.  For  the  time,  other  questions  of  duty  are  disregarded, 
and  the  calm  tone  demanded  in  the  adjustment  of  personal  obli* 
gations  to  the  Savior  in  other  relations,  is  lost.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  concerning  the  necessity  of  discussing  these 
exciting  themes,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  debate  has  beeu 
conducted  at  the  sacrifice  of  much  feeling  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  enterprises  of  benevolence.  In 
some  instances,  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  been 
rent  asunder  by  the  violence  of  the  controversy  ;  and  the  contest 
for  tbe  right  has  made  men  forgetful  of  what  is  charitable.  An- 
other cause  that  has  operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  benevo^ 
leot  socielies  will  be  found  in  the  peculiar  financial  condition  of 
the  country.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  immense  sums  have  been 
invested  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  public  works  of  simi- 
lar character.  The  capital  required  in  building  these  roads  has 
Dot  been  furnished  alone  by  the  wealthiest  of  our  citizens.  The 
slock  in  the  first  instance  was  not  taken  merely  by  capitalists,  but 
by  farmers,  mechanics,  and  professional  men,  who  constitute  the 
working  classes  of  our  inland  towns.  'I'he  ready  and  large  in- 
comes realized  on  the  roads  that  were  first  constructed,  made  this 
an  eminently  popular  mode  of  investment  with  those  who  could 
lay  aside  small  sums  at  a  time  from  their  earnings.  Money  was 
also  withdrawn  from  savings  banks,  private  loans  were  refused, 
and  all  available  resources  were  converted  into  stocks.  Before 
the  roads  were  completed,  or  the  means  of  their  completion  were 
furnished,  the  loans  required  by  the  government  to  carry  on  the 
Mexican  war,  produced  an  unexpected  stringency  in  the  money 
market  of  our  cities.  Capitalists  preferred  government  securities 
to  the  bonds  of  private  corporations,  so  that  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  raising  the  means  of  paying  railroad  installments 
and  meeting  the  ordinary  demands  of  business.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  in  detail  the  consequences  of  the  financial  crisis,  which 
in  the  end  has  fallen  most  severely  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
Vol..  IX.  3 
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country  towns.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  show,  that  these 
enterprises  which  have  greatly  augmented  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, have  consumed  nearly  all  the  available  capital  of  our  citizens. 
This  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  loans  above  mentioned 
and  the  drafts  that  have  been  made  in  the  sudden  and  hurried 
outfits  of  the  numbers  who  have  rushed  upon  the  gold  regions  of 
California,  left  very  little  money  in  circulation  in  the  towns  of 
the  country.  Men  of  business  and  others  who  were  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances have  been  constantly  straitened.  Disappointed  in  the 
returns  of  their  investments  now  rendered  unproductive  because 
incomplete,  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  high  rates  of  interest 
to  keep  themselves  from  bankruptcy.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the 
annual  collections  in  the  separate  congregations  would  be  small 
because  the  contributors,  however  wealthy,  had  no  money  to 
spare.  This  has  been  the  condition  of  multitudes  who  might 
otherwise  have  given  liberally  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Having  invested  all  their  previous  earnings,  they  were 
comparatively  poor,  when  deprived  of  the  income  of  their  invest- 
ments. As  most  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  in  charity 
without  much  forethought,  and  as  applications  are  frequent,  they 
usually  are  satisfied  with  making  such  donations  as  may  be  con- 
venient at  the  time.  The  amount  bestowed  is  no  true  criterion 
of  their  prosperity,  perhaps,  not  of  their  benevolent  feeling  ;  for 
the  times  when  capital  is  most  occupied,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
business  is  flourishing,  they  are  most  likely  to  have  no  money  on 
hand.  In  a  new  country  where  great  enterprises  are  yet  in  pro- 
gress and  capital  is  scarce,  the  rapid  development  of  natural  and 
manufactured  products  requires  that  a  large  business  be  managed 
with  a  small  currency.  This  statement  will  sufficiently  explain 
what  has  probably  been  true  of  many  thriving  New  England 
towns  within  a  twelve  month,  that  while  its  inhabitants  might 
own  property  to  the  amount  of  three  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  ready  money  in  their  hands  would  be  less  than  one. 
We  have  not  adduced  these  facts  to  furnish  any  defence  for  the 
indifference  and  remissness  with  which  the  claims  of  benevo- 
lence are  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  professed  Christians.  We 
desire  most  emphatically  to  express  the  conviction,  that  God  will 
hold  men  to  as  strict  an  account  for  the  use  of  their  wealth  as  of 
any  talent  whatever. 

Our  aim  in  the  preceding  considerations  has  been  to  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  introducing  a  systematic  plan  into  the  efforts  of 
our  benevolence.  Something,  that  shall  relieve  the  directors  of 
our  missionary  and  kindred  societies  from  the  painful  embarras- 
ments  attending  the  present  disastrous  fluctuations  in  their  re- 
ceipts. Something,  that  will  develop  and  strengthen  the  princi- 
ples of  benevolence  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Something, 
which  shall  secure  the  adoption  of  such  methods  as  will  impart 
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Co  their  charities  the  regularity  and  system  that  prevail  in  the 
Iraoaactions  of  business.  It  was  to  meet  this  necessity  and  in- 
duce the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  to  act  upon  system  in  their  re- 
ligious charities,  that  the  prize  was  offered  which  called  forth  the 
treatises  that  are  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  most 
heartily  commend  the  forecast  and  generosity  which  proposed  it. 
It  evinced  a  true  perception  of  the  real  deficiency  in  the  habits 
and  views  of  professed  Christians.  And  in  future  years,  we 
doubt  not,  this  appropriation  will  produce  an  increase  of  an  hun- 
dred fold. 

In  furtherance  of  the  same  design,  we  proposo  to  offer  some 
thoughts  on  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  without,  however, 
confining  our  remarks  to  the  exact  limits  of  a  coruiected  review. 
We  regard  it  as  a  peculiar  merit  of  these  publications,  that  they 
set  the  duties  of  benevolence  before  our  churches  in  a  practical 
light.  They  assert  with  distinctness,  what  the  history  of  our 
benevolent  operations  fully  illustrates,  that  Christians  must  be 
educated  to  the  work  of  sustaining  missions  and  other  enterprises 
for  the  conversion  of  men.  A  large  proportion  of  the  members 
of  our  churches  are  hving  without  any  suitable  impression  of 
their  obligations  to  use  their  property  as  stewards  of  God.  The 
subject  has  not  been  discussed  with  much  frequency  in  the  pul- 
pit. To  many  pastors,  the  psitions  illustrated  in  these  volumes 
will  seem  strange ;  if  they  are  not  regarded  as  inurusiworihy. 
An  enquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  coniribiuions  which  are  made 
in  the  most  intelligent  of  our  New  England  congregations,  would 
show,  that  large  numbers  do  not  acknowledge  the  obligations  of 
Christian  benevolence,  in  any  form,  aside  from  the  support  of 
public  worship;  while,  in  some  districts,  the  whole  subject  is 
neglected,  unless  the  congregations' are  visited  by  agents  in  be- 
half of  the  established  charities.  We  have  painful  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  our  assertions,  when  we  say,  that  a  majority  of 
church  members  are  yet  uninstrucled  in  the  duty  of  systematic 
charity.  Indeed  any  other  supposition  would,  in  view  of  their 
practice,  constitute  an  impeachment  of  their  piety.  On  the  scrip- 
tural rule,  enforced  in  these  essays,  that  God  has  impsed  upon 
Christians  the  obligation  to  contribute  statedly  for  purposes  of  be- 
nevolence and  in  proportion  as  they  are  prospered,  the  conductors 
of  the  religious  press  and  the  pastors  of  churches  should  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  work  of  training  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the 
right  use  of  their  property.  Hitherto  this  duty  has  been  very 
generally  overlooked.  A  few  years  ago,  and  the  public  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  of  devotion  to  his  service  was  not  supposed 
to  include  a  virtual  consecration  of  one's  property  to  the  same 
master.  In  giving  currency  and  clearness  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible  on  this  important  subject,  and  especially  in  reducing  these 
precepts  into  habitual  practice,  these  publications  of  the  Tract 
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Society  will  do  vahiabte  service.  They  are  pervaded  with  a 
genial  and  earnest  temper,  and  written  with  a  direct  and  business- 
like tone.  The  principles  of  the  Gospel  are  stated  with  clear- 
ness and  concisely  illustrated,  and  their  practical  application  in 
the  conduct  of  life  exposed  with  unsparing  fidelity.  No  person 
can  read  these  treatises  without  an  enlargement  of  his  knowledge 
and  a  quickening  of  his  religious  sensibilities.  The  treatise  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  entitled  the  Mission  of  tlie  Church,"  is  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  performance.  It  embraces  a  wider 
field  than  the  others,  and  to  minds  unfamiliar  with  the  designs 
and  operations  of  modern  Evangelism,  will  prove  an  instructive 
work.  The  treatises  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Harris  and  Cook,  the  one 
on  "the  Scriptural  Plan  of  Benevolence,"  the  other  on  "the  Di- 
vine law  of  Beneficence,"  are  more  simple  and  direct  both  ia 
«tyle  and  arrangement.  The  authors  assume  that  the  necessity 
for  this  discussion  is  well  understood  by  the  reader,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is  an  admirable  feature  in 
books  designed  for  general  circulation  ;  especially,  if  they  are  to 
gain  the  attention  of  men  of  business.  If  we  desired  to  per- 
suade an*  enterprising  merchant  or  mechanic,  who  admitted  the 
obligation  of  honoring  God  in  his  business,  to  adopt  some  plan 
of  systematic  benevolence,  the  tract  of  Mr.  Harris  would  suit 
our  purpose.  We  are  confident  that  the  vigorous  style  and  the 
healthy  religious  tone  of  its  successive  chapters  would  awaken 
the  conviction,  that  such  a  plan  is  adapted  to  promote  every  valu- 
able end  of  his  existence ;  to  relieve  the  cares  and  |:>erplexities  of 
business  from  the  debasing  influences  of  transactions  that  have 
no  higher  aim  than  pecuniary  advantage ;  and  to  impart  to  aU 
4he  labors  of  the  sales  room,  the  exchange  and  the  workshop,  the 
dignity  of  a  service  performed  for  God.  If  our  endeavors  were 
-directed  to  secure  a  like  result  with  persons  of  less  active  habits, 
less  familiar  with  the  claims  of  our  benevolent  organizations,  and 
less  disposed  to  admit  the  utility  of  their  operations,  we  should 
select**  the  Divine  law  of  Beneficence"  or  "the  Mission  of  the 
Church."  As  these  commence  with  the  more  common  views  of 
ihis  duty,  a  prejudiced  or  reluctant  mind  would  be  less  likely  to 
reject  the  conclusion  to  which  the  argument  must  conduct  it. 
The  mode  of  approach  is  more  gradual,  but  the  rules  at  which 
they  arrive  are  equally  elevated  and  scriptural.  In  this  view  of 
these  publications,  we  think,  the  public  will  approve  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  to  whom  the  essays  were  submitted,  in  divid- 
ing the  premium  among  the  three  writers,  instead  of  giving  the 
preference  -to  one.* 

*  The  original  premium  of  three  hundred  dollars  was  subsequently  inereased 
by  its  autlior  to  four  hundred,  and  the  sum  divided  equally  by  the  committee 
pf  award  amon^  four  of  the  competitors.  As  the  fourth  essay  was  published 
separately,  and  m  different  style,  it  had  not  come  to  hand  when  this  article  was 
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The  question  has  occurred  to  us  in  reading  these  volumes, 
whether  by  their  cheapness  and  the  larger  consequent  circula- 
tion, they  might  not  accomplish  a  greater  good  than  a  single 
work  upon  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  It  is  clearly  a  great  ad- 
vantage, that  the  price  of  these  books  is  such  that  a  copy  might 
be  placed  in  every  family  of  a  congregation  without  a  burden- 
some outlay.  We  hope  that  pastors,  church  officers  and  wealthy 
individuals  will  provide  the  means  to  place  one  or  more  of  these 
publications  in  every  habitation  within  the  limits  of  the  towns 
in  which  ihey  reside.  The  dissemination  of  the  views  presen- 
ted in  these  essays  will  do  much  towards  correcting  the  evils  of 
which  we  have  previously  spoken. 

While  we  commend  these  volumes  with  confidence  in  their 
adaptation  to  meet  an  existing  and  serious  want  of  the  Christian 
community,  it  will  we  think  occur  to  many  readers  that  a  single 
work,  having  a  broader  plan,  might  be  written  of  greater  perma- 
nent value  than  these  can  be.  VVe  could  wish  that  Mr.  Harris 
bad  attempted  to  produce  an  essay  which  in  its  completeness  and 
adaptation  to  the  condition  of  American  Christians,  should  cor- 
respond with  the  admirable  treatise  of  his  transatlantic  name- 
sake. There  is  much  in  Mammon,"  that  ought  to  be  repro- 
duced in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  wealthy  Christians  in  America. 
In  saying  this,  however,  we  can  easily  see  how  the  modesty  of 
these  authors  would  naturally  deter  them  from  entering  on  a 
field  so  ably  occupied.  But,  still,  we  hope  that  either  they  or 
others  will  be  guided  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  which  shall 
cover  the  wfiole  ground  of  Christian  obligation  in  the  use  of  prop- 
erty. Such  a  discussion  is  needed  to  elucidate  the  just  and  prac- 
ticable method  of  sustaining  the  Gos|)el.  The  practice  of  churches 
and  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  differ  both  in  regard  to 
the  principles  of  this  duly  and  the  mode  of  their  application. 
In  many  instances  the  Gospel  is  very  inadequately  sustained,  be- 
cause there  is  no  common  rule  respecting  the  mode  of  supporting 
the  ministry.  The  burden  is  distribiUed  very  unequally.  Where 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion are  defrayed  by  a  tax  on  the  pews,  there  is  no  practical  rec- 
ognition of  the  New  '^restament  rule  of  contributing  according 
to  our  ability.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  work 
of  sustaining  the  ministry,  in  common  with  other  religious  ap- 
propriations, requires  that  the  strong  aid  the  weak.  This  is  the 
ground  of  every  effective  appeal  in  behalf  of  Home  Missions; 
but  the  principle  that  binds  a  church  in  Connecticut  to  aid  a  fee- 
ble body  of  disciples  in  Iowa,  ought  surely  to  have  a  practical 
influence  on  the  several  members  of  this  stronger  church  in  their 
treatment  of  each  other.  But  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  execu- 
tion of  a  more  equal  system  has  in  most  cases  been  unsuccessful. 
With  the  increase  of  their  means  men  often  lose  the  disposition 
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to  use  them  liberally.  This  point  is  well  presented  by  Mr.  Cook, 
and  we  nnake  the  quotation  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style  and  a 
good  illustration  of  our  position. 

"  We  have  often  seen  those  who,  when  in  comparative  poverty,  were  generous 
wUh  their  littU,  hid  who  have  become  penuriow  in  becoming  rich.  While  their 
means  were  small,  their  outgoes  trod  close  on  the  heels  of  their  inconies ; 
their  habit  of  giving  was  exercised  and  strengthened  in  some  proportion  to 
that  of  receiving,  and  the  passion  for  accumulating  had  not  room  to  spread  its 
roots.  But  when  the  gains  began  sensibly  to  advance  beyond  the  outgoes,  a 
habit  was  formed  of  calculating  how  long  it  would  take  to  reach  such  and 
uuch  a  sum ;  and  with  no  active  principle  of  benevolence  proportionally  coun- 
terworking the  growing  passion  for  gains,  every  little  increase  served  to  feed 
the  passion,  and  every  call  for  charities  was  resisted,  because  it  postponed  the 
time  of  reaching  the  proposed  amount  to  be  laid  in.  Aware  of  this  principle 
of  human  nature,  divine  wisdom  has  given  the  caution,  *  If  riches  increase, 
set  not  your  heart  upon  them;'  hinting  to  us  that  the  *  setting  of  the  heart 
upon  tliem'  is  a  common  result  of  increase. 

"  How  many  thousands  have  said  in  their  hearts,  O  if  I  were  as  rich  as  such 
a  one,  how  would  I  multiply  tlie  streams  of  my  bounty ;  I  would  do  nothing 
else  than  enjploy  my  wealth  in  doing  good.  But  all  such  talk  is  vain ;  the 
process  of  becoming  so  rich  would  expose  you  to  the  fiercer  heats  of  tempta- 
tion, consuming  all  benevolent  affections.  The  process  of  increasing  wealth, 
without  the  outgoes  of  benevolence,  is  a  process  of  confirming  a  feeling  of  pov- 
erty, a  grasping  desire  for  more,  which  like  the  grave  will  be  ever  crying, 
Give,  give.  A  case  has  been  known  of  a  man  at  Sie  age  of  threescore  and 
ten,  with  his  hundred  thousand  dollars,  free  from  debt,  and  well  invested,  and 
yet  crying  like  a  child  in  apprehension  of  a  possible  experience  of  poverty. 
And  this  state  of  feeling  was  induced  by  a  most  natural  process,  by  a  mind 
given  up  to  the  passion  of  accumulating,  without  the  counter-process  of  dis- 
tributing. This  is  an  invariable  result  of  human  experience  in  like  circum- 
stances, and  it  shows  the  importance  of  some  law  of  conduct  to  keep  our  be- 
nevolent activities  in  use.  Our  condition  is  like  that  of  a  leaky  vessel,  which 
needs  tlie  constant  labor  of  the  pump  in  throwing  out,  to  prevent  its  being 
submerged," — Divine  Laio  of  Bene/lcence,  pp.  Cl-02. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  the  church,  of  persons  who  have 
become  avaricious  by  this  very  process.  And  when  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  property,  they  become  less  ready  to  sustain  the 
institutions  of  religion,  there  ought  to  be  power  in  the  church  to 
correct  so  palpable  and  injurious  a  dereliction  of  duty.  The 
otfense,  however,  will  seldom  be  made  the  subject  of  discipline, 
because  the  opinions  of  Christians  are  so  at  variance  respecting 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  obligations  in  the  use  of  property. 
The  cause  of  Christ  in  many  of  our  congregations  is  suffering 
reproach  because  of  the  tolerance  of  these  offenses ;  in  others,  they 
are  the  occasion  of  strife  and  divisions.  To  remove  these  offenses, 
we  need  such  a  discussion  as  will  settle  the  leading  principles  of 
religious  obligation — a  discussion  which  will  secure  substantial 
agreement  among  the  members  of  our  churches  in  respect  to 
what  may  rightfully  be  required  of  professors  of  religion.  Let 
this  subject  be  fairly  adjusted  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  united  sentiments  of  the  churches  would 
soon  remedy  most  of  these  evils. 
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We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  work 
on  this  subject,  because  of  the  very  intimate  relation  between 
the  proper  use  of  wealth  and  the  future  religions  prosperity  of 
our  country.  If  no  extraordinary  hindrances  shall  arise  lo  ob- 
struct the  increase  of  our  wealth,  it  is  plain,  that  the  people  of 
this  land  will  soon  attain  an  unprecedented  rank,  both  in  the 
amount  and  the  general  diffusion  of  property.  Every  day  crpens 
new  and  lucrative  fields  of  enterprise,  while  all  the  established 
modes  of  gain  fnniish  an  average  return  of  profits  unknown  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  course  wealth  becomes  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  industry,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  of  dis- 
tinctions in  society.  What  then  shall  prevent  a  passion  so  con- 
genial to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  our  countrymen  from  becoming 
the  prevailing  ambition  of  all  ?  What  shall  hinder  it  from  invad- 
ing the  enclosures  of  the  church  and  secretly  corroding  the  vitals 
of  her  piety?  The  grandeur  of  our  enterprises  and  the  rapidity 
of  our  accumulation,  all  favor  this  natural  tendency.  Even  reli- 
gion seems  to  favor  it,  by  the  inculcation  of  economy  and  indus- 
try. No  one  needs  to  be  told,  that  the  economical  lessons  of  our 
fathers  have  often  nurtured  parsimony  and  covetousness  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  sons.  Now  what  shall  check  this  tendency  and 
convert  a  debasing  because  penurious  toil  into  the  exercise  of  a 
munificent  and  ennobling  course  of  action  ?  Nothing  less  than 
the  liberalizing  and  benevolent  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  love  of  accumulation,  always  strong,  is  fostered  by  peculiar 
influences  among  professing  Christians.  They  are  not  expected 
to  lead  in  the  fashions  of  society,  they  are  sheltered  from  most  of 
the  temptations  to  extravagance,  and  in  this  condition  they  \v'\\\ 
assuredly  hoard  their  gains  with  an  idolatrous  affection,  unless 
the  passion  be  counteracted  by  the  constant  operation  of  an  en- 
larging beneficence.  Unless  our  benevolent  enterprises  shall  fur- 
nish an  outlet  for  our  superfluous  wealth,  and  the  church  shall 
cordially  and  promptly  second  the  expenditures  that  will  send  the 
missionary  and  the  Bible,  with  the  means  of  Christianizing  the 
nations,  lo  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  piety  of  the  church  will 
soon  be  choked  in  the  deluge  of  cares  that  accompany  covetous- 
ness. From  this  danger,  so  insidious  in  its  operation  and  fatal 
in  its  consequences,  we  know  of  no  deliverance,  except  through 
the  inculcation  of  systematic  and  large  beneficence.  If  Chris- 
tians shall  learn  lo  honor  God  in  the  distribution  of  their  wealth, 
through  the  various  channels  which  divine  providence  may  open 
for  enlightening  and  Christianizing  the  families  of  men  ;  if  they 
shall  learn  the  benignant  uses,  the  spiritual  growth,  the  joy  and 
peace  that  attend  a  life  of  practical  benevolence,  we  know  not 
the  limits  which  shall  define  the  extent  of  their  religious  pros- 
perity. Such  a  course  of  Christian  activity  would  at  once  remove 
some  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  gospel 
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in  our  own  congregations.  It  would  promote  the  spirituality  of 
our  churches.  The  cares  and  labor  of  business  would  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  religion,  if  the  proceeds 
of  that  business  were  employed  as  a  sacred  trust  wherewith  to 
honor  God.  The  claims  of  business  would  then  be  identified 
with  the  service  of  Christ.  The  practical  antagonism  of  the 
two  would  cease  to  exist,  and  the  followers  of  Christ  would  not 
regard  the  labors  of  their  respective  callings  as  a  hindrance  to 
their  religious  progress.  When  this  difficulty  shall  be  removed, 
the  temptations  of  worldliness  will  be  shorn  of  half  their  strength. 
Mr.  Harris  has  very  clearly  exhibited  the  influence  of  systematic 
benevolence  in  securing  this  end. 

•*  Systematic  benevolence  is  a  most  important  and  an  indispensable  agency 
in  making  business  a  helper  and  not  a  foe  to  the  religious  growths  When  a 
man  acts  on  this  principle,  his  place  of  business  becomes  a  Bethel ;  every 
transaction  becomes  like  a  renewal  of  his  consecration  to  God ;  money  and 
bills  and  labor  are  associated  with  his  obligations  to  his  Master,  and  fragrant 
with  the  memory  of  the  cross;  and  like  the  attraction  drawing  eVery  part  of 
the  eartli  and  binding  it  to  the  sun,  divine  love  fastens  its  attraction  on  every 
possession,  on  every  toil,  and  every  ffain,  and  binds  him  with  all  that  he  has  to 
God  the  centre  of  his  whole  life's  orbit  Then  he  is  intimate  with  God  not 
less  on  the  exchange  or  the  farm,  than  in  the  closet  Then  his  whole  course 
of  life  becomes  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  his  spiritual  progress ;  and  like 
a  healthy  child,  he  grows  steadily  and  unconsciously  amid  the  ceaseless  activ- 
ity of  life. 

"  Normand  Smitli,  when  roused  to  a  more  entire  consecration  to  God,  fall- 
ing in  with  the  common  notion  that  a  life  of  secular  business  is  incompatible 
with  a  life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  piety,  seriously  purposed  to  abandon  it 
But  more  scriptural  views  led  him  to  continue  in  business,  consecrating  it  to 
God.  He  put  on  record  the  *  purpose  to  engage  in  my  business,  that  I  may 
serve  God  m  it,  and  with  the  expectation  of  getting  to  give.'  His  biographer 
says,  *  From  that  time  it  was  observable  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  religion.  There  was  a  fervor  and  engagedness  of  spirit,  a 
purity  ana  elevation  of  aim,  that  could  not  be  misunderstood  or  concealed. 
He  rose  toward  heaven  like  the  lark  of  the  morning.'  From  that  time  *  he 
found  no  tendency  in  his  worldly  engagements  to  chUl  his  piety,  or  to  enchain 
his  affections  to  the  earth.  His  busmess  became  to  him  a  means  of  grace, 
and  helped  him  forward  in  the  divine  life,  just  as  truly  as  reading  the  Scrips 
tures  and  prayer.' " — Scnptural  Plan  of  Benevolence,  pp.  67-69. 

The  benefit  is  not  confined  to  the  heart  of  the  believer ;  its 
fruit  will  be  manifest  in  removing  the  objection  most  frequently- 
alleged  against  the  reality  of  his  piety  which  is  furnished  by  his 
worldliness. 

"  No  argument,"  says  the  same  author,  "  is  oftener  urged  against  religion 
than  that  founded  on  tlie  alleged  inconsistencies  of  its  professors.  The  chief 
foundation  for  this  plea,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  is  the  conformity  of  Christians  to 
the  world  in  all  tlie  aims,  the  maxims,  and  Uie  manner  of  getting  and  spending 
money,  so  that  too  commonly,  Christians,  away  from  their  devotions,  can  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  the  better  sort  of  worldlings.  Let  the  scriptural  lavr 
of  benevolence  be  usually  obeyed ;  let  the  world  behold  Christians  actuated 
by  the  sublime  desire  to  do  good  in  all  their  gettings  and  tlieir  expenditures, 
and  consecrating  spontaneously  to  the  Lord  as  he  hath  prospered  them ;  let 
it  be  seen,  when  men  become  Christians,  by  the  change  in  their  pursuit  of 
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•arthlir  treasure,  that  they  have  found  a  better  portioD,'  and  now  haVe  their  hearts 
and  their  treajsure  in  heaven ;  and  the  church  will  stand  up  before  the  world 
with  a  consistency  and  elevation  of  piety  which  will  prove  that  gainsaying 
tpriiigs  only  from  opposition  to  goodness^with  a  triumphant  power  which  win 
eompel  the  exclamation,  ^  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  nioved" 
— with  a  manifest  and  practical  renunciation  of  the  world,  like  that  which  in 
the  apostles'  days  compelled  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  confess  the  reality 
and  feel  the  power  of  religion,  atid  which,  reappearihg  in  the  church,  will  e6 
far  towards  restoring  tile  like  rapidity  and  glory  to  her  conquests." — iX.j 
pp.  71,  72. 

As  the  power  of  religion  shall  be  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
its  avowed  friends,  those  living  epistles  known  and  rescd  of  all 
men,  we  may  expect  large  and  rapid  accessions  to  their  numbers* 
Coming  into  the  church  under  the  influences  of  a  more  harmo- 
nious  and  complete  development  of  Christianity,  we  may  expect 
the  converts  of  another  generation  to  exhibitasymmetry  of  char- 
acter and  a  power  of  achievement  more  in  keeping  with  the  design 
of  the  GU)spel  and  the  fields  of  usefulness  that  we  are  invited  to 
occupy. 

In  such  a  work  as  we  have  proposed  we  should  expect  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  principles  of  Christian 
beneficence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  a  nation.  The  salutary 
influence  of  Protestantism  in  its  general  operation  on  the  healthy 
industry,  and  political  interests  of  a  country,  can  hardly  be 
called  in  question.  'T'he  statistics  furnished  by  every  census  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  states  of  this  Union,  are  crowded 
with  arguments  in  favor  of  the  general  inculcation  of  the  doctrinet 
of  the  Bible.  We  believe  the  argument  may  be  carried  much 
farther.  We  believe  a  diligent  comparison  and  analysis  of  the 
facts  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and 
of  Christian  states  since,  would  supply  the  data  of  some  important 
inferences  respecting  God's  dealings  with  nations,  that  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked-^inferences  to  which  politicians  and  statesmen 
may  well  give  heed,  and  which  might  dispose  worldly  and  irre- 
ligious men  to  regard  the  institutions  of  Christianity  in  a  more 
&vorable  light.  In  this  age  when  the  systems  of  paganism  are 
evidently  losing  their  hold  upon  the  nations,  when  Oriental  re- 
•earehes  and  scientific  investigations  are  constantly  bringing  new 
facts  within  our  knowledge  which  corroborate  the  truths  of  the 
Bible;  when  oppressed  nations  are  groping  and  struggling  un- 
successfully for  liberty  and  discerning  minds  ara  enquiring  into 
the  causes  of  our  freedom  ;  when  multitudes  are  entertaining  the 
half-formed  conviction  that  Christianity  is  identified  with  national 
as  well  as  personal  prosperity,  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the 
results  of  those  great  experiments,  which  God  has  permitted  the 
nations  to  make,  to  elucidate  the  application  of  the  truth  of  His 
word  to  the  social  and  political  relations  of  men.  In  this  day  of 
"  world's  conventions"  and  "  Christian  alliances,"  we  should  like 
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to  see  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  operation  of  the  traths 
of  the  Bible  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  weahh  of  nations. 
It  seems  to  us  an  interesting  fact  lhat  the  successful  competitors 
for  the  premium  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  all  ministers 
resident  in  the  same  state — a  slate  preeminent  for  the  number  of 
its  charitable  institutions  and  the  magnificence  of  their  endow- 
ments— a  state  distinguished  for  the  liberality  with  which  the 
institutions  of  education  and  religion  are  sustained — a  state  thai 
has  hitherto  been  foremost  in  the  amount  of  her  charities  for  the 
carrying  on  of  missions  and  other  efforts  of  evangelism.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  these  things  have  had  their  influence  in 
directing  the  minds  of  these  authors  to  the  subject  which  they 
have  treated  with  such  good  judgment  and  success.  These  pub- 
lications could  not  have  been  written  amidst  the  superstitions 
sanctioned  by  Catholicism.  They  are  the  products  of  a  Christian- 
ity which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  practical  workings  of  benev- 
olence— an  instance  of  lhat  reproductive  power  by  which  the 
virtues  of  the  gospel  constantly  improve  upon  each  other — each 
stage  in  the  advancement  preparing  the  way  for  a  purer  and  more 
complete  development  ,of  the  precepts  which  Christ  taught  us. 

A  volume  written  on  the  plan  which  we  propose,  might  trace  the 
effects  of  generous  appropriations  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
piety,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  character  of  the  population,  and  in 
the  returns  of  their  industry.  We  should  anticipate  that  such  an 
enquiry  would  bring  to  light  new  duties  for  the  church  to  perform, 
as  well  as  reforms  to  be  executed  by  the  state.  We  are  not  of 
the  number  who  hope  to  accomplish  any  great  moral  good  with- 
out self-denial ;  still  we  have  long  thought  that  the  Gospel  con- 
tains the  germs  of  all  salutary  and  permanent  reforms ;  that  more 
or  less  directly  every  successful  endeavor  to  cure  or  remove  the 
miseries  of  sin  might  be  traced  to  that  source ;  that  the  sacrifices 
required  by  religion  are  not  the  appropriate  fruit  of  her  benignant 
nature,  but  the  sufferings  incidental  to  the  works  she  must  per- 
form. We  do  not  suppose  lhat  any  man  will  ever  embrace  Christ 
in  consequence  of  the  most  lucid  demonstration  of  this  identity  be- 
tween the  principles  of  Christianity  and  his  own  present  as  well  as 
future  interest.  But  such  a  demonstration  might  disabuse  many 
minds  of  prejudice  and  groundless  objections,  while  a  conviction 
of  this  truth  would  make  the  followers  of  Christ  more  hopeful  and 
hearty  in  their  endeavors  to  enter  every  new  field  of  Christian 
effort,  and  to  improve  every  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  Savior's 
commandments.  Why  should  the  church  always  act  in  her  en- 
counters with  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  as  if  the  God  of  provi- 
dence was  not  the  God  of  the  Bible,  or  as  if  fidelity  to  the  one  for- 
bade our  profiling  or  taking  courage  in  the  aids  lhat  are  furnished 
by  the  other  ?  The  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament  history  give 
us  the  key  by  which  to  interpret  the  developments  of  all  subse- 
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qaeot  history.  And  in  the  conflicts  of  the  present  life  we  need 
the  instruction  which  would  attend  a  similar  recognition  of  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  events  of  later  times.  In  how  many  in- 
stances might  the  spiritual  desolations  over  which  the  servants  of 
Christ  have  mourned,  be  traced  to  the  prevalence  of  a  covetous- 
ness  that  has  robbed  Jehovah  in  tithes  and  offerings.  We  have 
no  desire  to  countenance  any  hasty  inferences  on  a  subject  so 
serious.  But  an  induction  founded  on  a  wide  scale  of  careful 
observations,  would  afford  confirmation  of  many  declarations  of 
Scripture  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  many  of  the  things 
accredited  as  facts  of  science. 

We  rejoice  in  the  indications  that  pastors  and  churches  are 
recognizing  more  clearly  the  intimate  connection  between  there- 
Ugious  use  of  property  and  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  its  possess- 
ors. We  thank  God  that,  here  and  there,  in  cities  and  towns,  are 
found  individuals  who,  like  Normand  Smith,  are  endeavoring  to 
manage  their  business  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  hail  this  knowledge  as  the  promise  of  a  purer 
and  more  aggressive  Christianity.  To  those  who  have  not  given 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  we  urgently  recommend  these 
volumes.  If  any  one  is  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 
positions,  especially  if  any  minister  is  hesitating  about  pressing 
the  claims  of  benevolence  on  the  hearts  o/  his  people,  we  ask 
him  to  read  the  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  essay,  from  which 
we  make  the  subjoined  extracts. 

•*  Too  much  may  have  been  presumed  on  tlie  knowledge  of  Christians  re- 
specting the  use  which  God  requires  them  to  make  of  their  property,  and  con- 
sequenuy,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business,  they  have,  tlirough  ignorance, 
been  exposed  to  the  growth  of  a  covetous  spirit,  with  the  increase  of  their 
po08e86ioD0.  From  motives  of  delicacy,  religious  teachers  who  receive  their 
support  from  tlie  voluntary  subscriptions  of  their  people,  may  have  shrunk  from 
the  same  degree  of  expUcitness  upon  this  subject  which  they  have  felt  to  be 
necessary  in  respect  to  other  Christian  duties.  And  the  difficulty  which  some 
pastors  have  experienced  in  securing  the  full  amount  of  their  support,  or  the 
conscioosness  that  when  received  it  was  inadequate  for  this  purpose,  has  in- 
creased the  embarrassment 

**  And  many  hearers,  who  have  been  ready  to  applaud  the  clearest  and  fullest 
exposition  of  dogmatic  truth,  have  sometimes  evinced  a  remarkable  sensitive- 
ness to  any  direct  application  of  the  duty  of  beneficence.  They  are  sound  on 
all  points  of  accredited  orthodoxy,  and  lend  their  approval  to  the  rebukes  of 
all  heresy,  except  that  of  believing  that  their  money  is  their  own,  and  that 
they  may  expend  it  as  tliey  please,  without  let  or  hindrance.  That  such  has 
been  the  feeling  of  not  a  few  hearers,  and  such  the  condition  of  some  pastors, 
is  quite  certain  ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  many  churches  that  have  been 
thoroughly  taught  in  respect  to  other  Christian  doctrines  and  duties,  have 
failed  to  receive  due  instruction  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  beneficence." — 
SjfstemaJtic  Beneficerux,  pp.  116,  117. 

"  The  specific  for  a  pastor  to  starve  himself  away  from  his  people,  is  to  de- 
dine  instrudinfc  th^  tn  the  duty  of  beneficence,  and  to  vnthhold  from  Viem  a 
knowUdgt  of  &e  toanU  of  a  perishing  %jDorld,  By  such  a  course,  he  injures 
both  them  and  himself,  and  oishonors  his  Master.   His  people  are  entitled  to 
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iD8tnicti0R.  It  is  his  duty  to  it  to  thetn.  This  should  enter  as  an  im^ 
portaDt  element  into  his  plao  of  ministerial  labor  among  them.  If  they  will 
covetous,  let  them  know  that  no  **  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  If  they  refuse  to  deny  them- 
selves, they  should  understand  that  self-denial  is  the  condition  of  discipleship, 
and  that  they  have  turned  away  from  ^e  cross,  '  sorrowful,'  it  may  De*-ye%. 
they  PAVE  tume4  away .''-i- A.,  p.  HQ, 


Art.  III.-^DANA'9  WRITINGS. 

Poems  and  Prose  Writing;    By  Richard  Henrt  Dana.  In 
two  volumes.    New  York;  Baker  and  Scribner.  1850. 

We  do  not  propose  to  write  a  review  of  Mr.  Dana's  works. 
It  were  not  a  bard  task  to  form  a  theory  of  poetry  or  of  prose 
composition,  and  then  quote  passages  from  the  author  lo  confirm 
and  illustrate  it.  We  might  institute  a  comparison  between  his 
poetry  and  that  of  some  of  his  great  English  contemporaries. 
But  such  comparisons  and  contrasts,  though  readily  niade,  are  un- 
satisfying. It  is  easy  to  put  Milton  and  Wordsworth  together, 
and  show  how  immeasurably  superior  the  Puritan  poet  is.  No 
poet  in  the  language  equals  Spenser  in  certain  respects,  yet  his 
excellencies  are  such  that  they  can  not  serve  as  a  measure  by 
which  lo  try  and  condemn  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  some  seem  dis- 
posed to  do.  How  unlike,  in  many  points  of  view,  is  the  poetry 
of  Mr.  Bryant  from  that  of  Mr.  Dana,  and  how  unjust  and  cramp- 
ing it  would  be  to  both  to  compare  them  or  contract  thetn.  By 
for^ning  :a  theory  of  poetry,  or  making  a  classification  of  poets, 
we  oftjen  do  injustice  to  them,  and  rob  ourselves  of  the  great 
pleasure  to  he  derived  from  their  works.  Every  great  poet  is  an 
individual.  He  has  characteristic  peculiarities.  His  productions 
make  a  distinct  impression  upon  us.  While  reading  them,  we 
wish  to  enjoy  the  soothing  or  the  animating  influences  which 
come  from  them.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  our  minds  disturbed 
or  fretted,  or  made  uncharitable  by  unfavorable  comparisons  be- 
tween him  and  others.  Ood  has  given  to  each  poet  his  several 
ability,  and  each  is  to  be  studied,  if  we  would  be  benefited,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  from  the  peculiar  structure  and  outgoings 
of  his  own  soul,  and  not  from  any  of  our  hard  and  cold  theories. 
We  can  enjoy  Rubens  without  undervaluing  Raphael.  We  may 
feast  upon  the  colors  of  Titian,  without  disputing  the  sovereignty 
of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  wicl^edness  as  well  as  folly  to  dis- 
parage this  or  that  acknowledged  poet  or  painter,  because  they 
do  not  possess  certain  excellencies,  which  they  made  no  attempt 
%o  reach,  ojr  wbich  circumstances  piU  wholly  out  of  their  province. 
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Our  object  in  the  following  paper  is  to  indicate  briefly  tome  of 
the  impressions  which  a  repeated  perusal  of  Mr.  Dana's  works 
has  made  upon  us.  Our  observations  will  be  about  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  prose  and  the  poetry.  Both  have  qualities  which 
will  well  repay  close  study.  They  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
thoughtful  reader.  If  the  youthful  scholar  could  be  drawn  to 
them,  as  he  is  forming  his  style  of  thinking  and  writing,  he 
would  experience  a  quickening  influence  aud  be  preserved  from 
many  mistakes.  The  entire  spirit  and  form  of  Mr.  Dana's  con- 
ceptions and  style  are  such  that  there  would  be  little  danger  of 
anything  like  a  servile  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
strengthen  and  bring  out  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  reader,  aud 
enable  him  to  shun  the  rocks  of  faetitious  sentiment  and  of  an 
unnatural  style. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  Mr.  Dana's  language  is  made  up  in  a 
great  degree  of  Saxon.  It  is  free,  more  than  that  of  most  authors, 
from  Latinisms,  Gallicisms,  from  modern  conventionalisms,  and 
all  pert  and  dainty  expressions.  He  eschews,  as  by  instinct,  such 
words  as  "emanate,"  "develop,"  "posrtion,"  "responsibility," 
"elevated,"  "exposition,"  etc.,  unless  in  cases  where  they  may 
be  absolutely  needed  to  give  the  sense.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  his  pages  are  never  disfigured  by  "  stand-pints,"  "  hand- 
books," "being  done,"  "transpired"  in  the  sense  of  happen, 
"governmental,"  and  that  large  class  of  words,  which,  if  found 
in  the  dictionaries,  are  not  wanted  to  express  any  idea,  and  whose 
occurrence  gives  pain  to  a  delicate  ear.  By  making  use  of  this 
pithy,  sturdy  old  Saxon,  Mr.  Dana  is  able  to  address  a  larger 
number  of  readers.  Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  Eng- 
lish language,  can  feel  the  full  force  of  his  style,  can  relish  what 
they  could  not  if  it  were  mixed  up  with  elements  that  are  only 
half  naturalized.  By  this  means  he  can,  also,  give  us  more 
tlioughts.  More  ideas  will  be  crowded  into  a  page,  than  if  the 
common  proportion  of  words  were  transplanted  from  the  Latin 
or  French  soil.  We  have  thoughts,  ideas,  beautiful  images,  in- 
road of  two  or  threq  dim  conceptions  on  a  page,  wrapped  up  in 
a  wordy  dress.  There  is,  besides,  in  the  style,  a  force,  a  homely, 
sinewy  strength,  which  are  so  natural  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
which  he  can  not  possibly  have,  who  goes  away  from  home  for 
a  stock  of  words.  To  our  minrls,  there  is  a  kind,  gentle,  home- 
feeling  about  these  old  monosyllables  which  leads  us  back  to  the 
hearth-stones  of  our  rude  ancestors  in  Kent  and  SntTolk.  How 
barren  of  these  dear  remembrances  and  associations  is  such  a 
stilted  genius  as  Dr.  Johnson,  or  his  "  painful"  imitators  in  our 
days!  The  writer  who  wishes  to  make  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding  impression  on  our  hearts,  must  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
the  language  of  Alfred.  At  the  same  lime,  we  would  not  imply 
that  a  writer  may  not,  on  fitting  occasions,  and  in  a  becoming 
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measure,  use  all  the  elements  of  our  noble,  composite  language. 
How  inseparable  the  Latin  terminations  are  in  some  of  the  mar- 
velous passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  or  in  that  divine  prototype  and 
epos,  the  Apocalypse,  or  in  the  vision  of  Daniel !  No  stringing 
together  of  Saxon  syllables  could  express  the  majesty  of  Him^ 
before  whom  "  thousand  thousands  ministered."* 

Again,  Mr.  Dana's  style  and  manner  of  thinking  show  the  ut- 
most familiarity  with  the  early  writers  in  the  English  language. 
He  dwells  among  them  as  with  old  friends  with  whom  he  has 
often  taken  sweet  counsel.  He  looks  up  to  them  with  reverent 
affection.  There  is  a  heart-kindliness  beneath  their  stern  looks, 
a  freshness  of  feeling,  an  unexpected  breaking  out  of  beautiful 
thoughts  from  under  the  crust  of  their  quaint  phrases,  which  no 
one  knows  how  to  relish  better  than  our  author,  which  no  one 
has  described  in  more  loving  and  befitting  terms.  We  recognize 
this  familiarity  with  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as  these :  to  do  the  service  of 
all  or  any  who  happened  not  to  be  at  hand;"  "  very  like  to  hon- 
est out-of-door  flowers ;"  *•  tangled  and  by-path  overgrowings 
"  it  is  ten  to  one ;"  that  love  of  nature  which  all  the  old  are  so 
full  of  and  so  sincere  in  ;"  **  we  are  not  making  excuses  for  these 
givings  in,"  etc.  We  might  copy  any  number  of  such  phrases, 
where  very  expressive  little  words  are  joined  by  hyphens,  so 
common  in  some  of  the  writers  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  which 
are  so  contrary  to  Dr.  Blair's  rules  for  forming  rotund  sentences. 
Where  this  love  for  the  old  authors  is  hearty,  and  is  under  the 
control  of  a  pure  taste  and  sound  judgment,  where  it  is  not 
carried  ta  an  extreme,  and  is  joined  to  a  due  appreciation  of  ex- 
isting styles  of  thought  and  writing,  the  effect  is  very  happy. 
It  gives  an  antique  richness  to  the  diction.  The  thoughts  come 
to  us  with  the  authority  of  a  well  known  stamp.  They  have 
not  the  suspicious  look  of  recent  coinage.  They  have  somewhat 
of  the  golden  yellow  of  the  old  masters.  We  pick  them  out 
with  the  same  instinct  that  we  go  to  the  corner  where  a  Titian 
or  a  Claude  hangs  among  hundreds  of  lesser  lights,  and  our 
hearts  are  drawn  to  the  writer  whose  thoughts  have  been  fused, 
as  it  were,  in  this  antique  mould,  who  throws  aside  what  is  un- 
couth and  unsavory  in  the  ancient,  and  what  is  ambitious  and 
finical  in  the  modern,  and  sweetly  blends  what  is  true  and  pre- 
cious of  two  generations  which  are  widely  apart.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Dana's  style  and  thoughts.  His 
works  could  have  been  written  in  no  century  but  the  nineteenth, 
yet  they  have  much  of  the  air  and  spirit  of  the  seventeenth. 

*  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  translator  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
our  common  version  was  a  kind  of  predecessor  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Confisca- 
tion of  goods,"  "  frustrate  a  purpose,"  "  impose  toll,"  "  extended  mercy,"  **  it  is 
reported,"  "  they  read  distinctly  and  gave  the  sense,"  etc. 
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Another  characteristic,  which  we  will  name,  is  a  musical  flow 
and  cadence  in  many  of  the  prose  sentences,  as  if  the  author  were 
meditating  poetic  measures.  There  is  a  class  of  writers,  that 
pay  great  attention  to  the  structure  of  their  sentences.  Possessing 
a  cultivated  taste  and  an  ear  more  or  less  musical,  they  elaborate 
their  style  and  round  their  periods  with  the  nicest  care.  That 
form  is  chosen,  and  those  words  are  sought  which  will  be  most 
effective,  or  which  will  strike  most  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  But 
after  all  their  pains,  they  have  not  the  art  to  hide  the  art.  They 
are  like  men  of  a  managing  disposition.  The  artifice  comes  to 
light.  The  trick  is  apparent.  We  see  that  the  author  meant  to 
make  that  sentence  emphatic,  to  set  off  another  with  his  choicest 
flowers,  to  point  a  third  with  his  sharpest  antithesis,  and  to  see 
how  a  fourth  would  awaken  admiration  by  its  delicious  cadences. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  authors  who  have  melody  in  the 
soul  as  well  as  music  in  the  ear.  Their  memory  is  a  storehouse 
of  beautiful  conceptions.  Their  feelings  are  attuned  to  the  finest 
harmonies.  They  have  gazed  on  truth  in  its  delicate  and  almost 
evanescent  relations.  They  are  familiar  with  those  subtler  ele- 
ments which  the  common  eye  overlooks.  To  them  it  has  been 
given  to  hear  voices  which  others  can  not  hear,  to  discover  har- 
monies in  nature  and  in  the  depths  of  their  own  souls,  to  which 
others  are  blind.  Accordingly,  when  they  put  their  thoughts  into 
poetry  or  prose,  we  are  often  struck  with  the  outflow  of  sweet 
sounds.  In  the  poetry,  there  is  a  music  besides  that  of  the  num- 
bers. In  the  prose,  there  is  nothing  artificial,  nothing  intended 
for  eflfect,  but  the  sentence  moves  along  as  if  self-inspired,  as  if 
endowed  with  an  innate  melody.  There  is  a  most  exact  fitness 
between  the  thought  and  the  expression.  Both  appear  to  have 
come  out  of  the  depths  of  a  musical  soul.  How  poetical  is  much 
of  Milton's  prose!  How  "involuntary,"  we  may  say,  did  his 
spirit  "  move  harmonious  numbers!"  We  think,  also,  that  this 
quality  strikingly  characterizes  much  of  Mr.  Dana's  prose.  Had 
we  space,  we  could  quote  many  sentences  which  have  a  kind  of 
natural  music,  where  there  is  a  sweet  accordance  between  the 
thought  and  the  form  of  the  sentence. 

Leaving  the  less  important  matter  of  style  and  diction,  we 
may  say,  that  Mr.  Dana's  works  are  strikingly  characterized  by 
sincerity.  This  is  true  alike  of  the  prose  and  the  poetry.  They 
come  from  the  heart.  They  are  not  the  product  of  passion,  of  over- 
wrought sensibility,  as  much  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is.  Neither 
are  they  the  results  of  a  powerful  intellect,  working  in  the  ab- 
sence or  in  the  subjection  of  the  affections.  They  are  not  formed 
according  to  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  the  schools.  Yet  they  are 
better  than  anything  which  mere  passion  or  mere  intellect  can 
create.  They  have  an  order  which  no  formal  logic  ever  taught. 
The  thoughts  are  unfolded  from  within  outward.    To  use  a  term 
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which  we  do  not  like,  they  are  evolved,  rather  than  argiied. 
One  grows  out  of  another.  They  are  held  together  by  a  natural 
affinity,  or  by  veins  of  sentiment  or  feeling  more  than  by  a  chain 
of  deductive  reasoning.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  Mr.  Dana 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  original  authors.  He  writes  from 
a  full  heart.  If  we  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  he  can  not 
but  speak  what  he  has  felt.  His  thoughts  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  himself,  to  have  grown  up  with  him*  They  may  be  like 
what  others  have  uttered,  but  in  passing  through  his  soul;  they 
have  been  shaped  and  colored  and  stamped  with  his  own  iudi* 
viduality.  In  opening  these  volumes,  we  feel  that  we  are  read- 
ing the  author's  works,  not  those  of  any  body  else.  They  are 
the  sincere,  honest  utterance  of  a  deeply  meditative  spirit.  They 
are  the  golden  ore  in  the  vein,  not  the  sweepings  of  some  indus- 
trious miner,  or  the  casual  drift  of  some  wintry  torrent.  This 
may  account  in  part  for  the  small  number  of  Mr.  Dana's  works. 
Some  seem  disposed  to  complain  that  two  not  very  large  volumes 
contain  the  whole  of  them.  But  heart-work  is  not  very  prolific. 
It  will  liardly  do  to  call  genius  prodigal.  Original  trains  of 
,  ihoughi  are  rare.  The  blended  product  of  sterling  thought  and 
rich  experience  are  rarer  still.  Some  men  write  several  thoa- 
^|iaiid  sermons.  But  how  few  come  from  the  depths  of  their  own 
'  experience  !  Of  how  small  a  number  can  it  be  said  with  truth, 
they  are  fiic  transcript  of  the  writer's  own  inward  life!  A  busy 
observation  or  a  retentive  memory  are  forced  to  meet  most  exi- 
gencies. It  is  only  at  long  intervals  that  thoughts  break  forth 
from  the  soul,  fresh  and  strong,  like  the  ()lants  of  spring,  bursting 
into  life  through  an  inherent  vigor. 

We  may,  again,  mention  as  characteristic  of  mtich  which  Mr. 
Dana  has  written,  that  they  have  a  melancholy  or  sorrowful 
tone.  They  dwell,  to  a  great  degree,  on  the  "  night  side"  of  na- 
ture and  providence.  We  have  heard  it  alleged  as  a  defect,  that 
they  make  the  reader  sad  if  not  misanthropic,  that  they  disturb 
his  equanimity  with  painful  pictures  of  the  crimes  and  wretched- 
ness of  man,  that  some,  both  of  his  poems  and  prose  pieces,  lead 
^  us  into  the  awful  depths  of  man's  depraved  spirit,  where  there  is 
nothing  but  sights  and  sounds  of  woe,"  and  whence  we  gladly 
escape  into  the  sweet  upper  air.  This  melancholy  tone  is  one 
cause,  we  have  no  doubt,  why  some  readers  have  been  repelled 
from  the  author's  pages.  But  is  it  really  a  defect  ?  In  answer, 
we  may  say,  that  the  charge  does  not  apply  to  all  of  Mr.  Dana's 
works.  There  are  pieces  of  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  tone.  Some 
of  the  small  poems  are  animated  by  a  joyous  though  chastened 
spirit.  The  views  taken  of  society  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may  be 
hereafter,  are  not  all  sombre.  Especially  is  a  brightness  thrown 
over  the  aspect  of  things,  so  far  as  a  pure  Christian  faith  shall 
have  sway.    Still,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  a  sad  if  not  a 
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despondent  tone  eharacterises  much  of  what  Mr.  Dana  has  written. 
Bat  if  this  is  the  honest  and  genuine  result  of  the  author's  modes 
of  thought  and  feeling,  would  we  have  it  otherwise?  Ought  he 
not  to  preserve  his  individuality  ?  If  his  experience  has  been 
different  from  that  of  most  others,  if  he  has  looked  more  pro* 
foundly  into  the  mysteries  of  his  own  being,  if  his  spirit  has 
been  pained  by  the  tricks  and  hollow  conventionalities  of  much 
which  appears  in  modern  society,  if  he  has  gazed  with  a  more 
thoughtful  eye  on  time,  death  and  eternity,  if  he  has  listened 
oftener  than  most  others  'Uo  the  still,  sad  music  of  humanity," 
can  we  blame  him  for  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  ?  Cowper's 
poetry  is  regarded  by  many  as  dark  and  cheerless.  But  would  a 
wise  man  desire  to  have  it  altered?  Some  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
admirers  think  that  a  profounder  apprehension  of  the  mysteries 
of  a  Christian  faith  on  his  part  would  have  stamped  some  of  his 
poetry  with  a  more  solemn  and  abiding  impress.  "  The  Church- 
yard among  the  mountains''  is  not  all  which  the  student  of  Chris- 
tianity would  desire.  A  deep  thinker,  with  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, is  often  necessarily  sad.  Consider  the  Othello  and  the 
Hamlet.  Homer  is  the  "  tearful"  poet.  His  was  a  sorrowing 
spirit.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess,  that  in  some  of  Mr/ 
Dana's  pieces  we  should  have  preferred  a  less  sombre  hue.  We  i 
are  drawn  towards  Mr.  Wordsworth  because  he  can  extract  a  i 
kindly  lesson  from  all  things  and  all  men.  The  "  motherly  spirit 
of  humanity"  pervades  all  which  he  wrote.  He  can  not  chastise 
our  "repudiating"  countrymen  without  mingling  in  a  hopeful 
view.  We  have  great  reverence  for  England,  the  old  home  of 
most  of  our  fathers;  we  delight  to  dwell  upon  her  laws,  her 
gentle  manners,  her  integrity.  We  look  with  admiration  on  the 
great  lights  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Still,  we  should  not 
carry  this  reverence  quite  as  far  as  Mr.  Dana  does.  We  should 
probably  see  more  good  than  he  does  in  revolutionary  and  repub- 
lican France.  In  looking  at  her  disorders  and  almost  infinite 
confusion,  we  are  touched  with  pity.  Her  masses  have  been 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Notwithstanding  the  gorgeous 
church  that  has  had  them  professedly  in  charge  for  ages,  they 
have  been  like  sheep  on  the  mountains  without  a  shepherd. 
When  we  look  at  the  atheism  of  continental  Europe,  we  are  angry 
rather  with  the  degenerate,  inefficient  churches,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  than  with  the  forsaken,  and  deluded  people. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Dana's  works,  both  in  the  poetry  and  the  prose^ 
a  true  perception  of  inanimate  nature,  of  the  wondrous  changes 
which  are  going  on  around  us.  His  descriptions  are  remarkably 
clear  and  distinct.  He  hits  upon  the  exact  expression  which  is 
needed.  His  language  is  so  apposite,  that  we  see  the  point  of 
the  application  or  the  force  of  the  comparison  at  once.  The 
word  itself,  or  the  phrase,  is  a  picture.    There  js  no  need  of  a 
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long  enumeration  of  particulars.  The  imagination  of  the  reader 
is  set  busily  at  work.  Mr.  Dana  sees  these  various  objects  in 
their  poetic  light,  freed  from  their  ordinary  prosaic  dress.  They 
are  revealed  in  true  yet  fresher  and  nobler  aspects.  They  are 
real  objects,  the  same  which  we  every  day  behold,  yet  transfig- 
ured, as  it  were,  by  the  light  which  comes  from  the  poet's  imag- 
ination. We  everywhere  see  what  it  is  so  hard  to  describe,  the 
diflference  between  what  is  called  a  fine  description  and  the  magic 
pen  of  genius.  There  are  no  unmeaning  or  common-place  epi- 
thets. Every  word  is  apt,  and  it  seems  instinct  with  a  myste- 
rious life.    Let  us  take  two  stanzas  at  random : 

But  when  the  liffht  winds  lie  at  rest, 
And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea. 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast, 
Sits  swinging  silently, — 
How  beautiful!  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach.'' 

"And  where  the  far-off  sand-bars  lift 
Their  backs  in  long  and  narrow  line,  ^ 

The  breakers  shout,  and  leap,  and  shift. 
And  toss  the  sparkling  brine 
Into  the  air ;  then  rush  to  mimic  strife : 
Glad  creatures  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  life !" 

In  a  poet  who  reflects  so  profoundly  on*  the  great  problems  of 
life,  death  and  immortality,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  sweet 
and  soothing  lessons  from  outward  nature.  What  a  relief  are 
the  moon  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  amid  the  terrific  stanzas  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner !  There  is  nothing  strange,  however,  in 
this.  Every  great  poet  loves  nature.  However  he  may  delight 
in  inward  meditation,  his  joy  is  also  to  hold  communion  with 
visible  forms,  with  all  that  wondrous  panorama  which  the  good- 
ness of  God  has  spread  out  before  us.  How  transcendently 
sublime  are  some  of  Shakspeare's  brief  allusions  to  the  starry 
heavens!  How  beautiful  are  some  of  his  images  which  he 
seems  carelessly  to  borrow  from  various  objects  in  nature.  Thesey 
no  less  than  human  passions,  come  and  go  at  his  bidding. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Dana,  in  the  moral  impression  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce,  deserve  the  heartiest  praise.  It  is  literature 
consecrated  to  the  worthiest  objects.  There  is  no  line,  which, 
the  author  dying,  would  wish  to  blot.  It  is  an  offering  of  genius 
laid  on  the  altar  of  heavenly  truth.  Many  things  could  have 
been  written  only  by  one  who  had  felt  the  preciousness  of  the 
great  "Sacrifice,"  who  knows  not  where  to  solve  the  bitter 
doubts  which  harass  the  human  soul  except  in  the  message  of 
Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world.  In  reading  many  of  these 
pages,  one  feels  that  he  is  in  companionship,  not  merely  with  the 
"  sweet  singers"  of  earth,  but  with  those  who  have  attuned  their 
harps  in  heaven. 
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We  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  tiiis  notice.  The 
productions  of  Mr.  Dana  are  admirably  fitted,  both  in  style  and 
thought,  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  learning  to  think  and  to 
write.  Nothing  can  be  more  free  from  pretence  and  affectation. 
The  critical  remarks,  for  example  those  upon  the  poems  of 
Thomson,  are  eminently  jwst  and  considerate.  The  article  sug- 
gested by  Pollok's  Course  of  Time,  we  have  always  regarded  as 
a  model  of  candid,  yet  profound  and  discriminating  criticism. 
Such  reviews  teach  how  necessary  it  is  to  meditate  long  and  feel 
deeply,  before  one  sits  in  judgment  on  a  work  of  genius  or  of 
original  investigation.  We  feel  thankful  that  we  have  in  the 
English  language  such  specimens  of  reviewing  as  that  of  Mr. 
Dana  on  Hazlitt's  English  Poets,  and  that  of  Coleridge  on  Words- 
worth's Excursion.  In  mentioning  the  works  which  do  honor 
to  American  literature,  and  which  are  likely  to  live  while  the 
language  is  spoken,  we  do  not  know  why  the  list  should  begin 
and  end  with  a  few  historical  writers  like  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr. 
Irving.  The  poetry  of  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Bryant  constitute  a 
solid  addition  to  the  treasures  of  our  noble  language.  They 
repay  in  some  degree  the  great  debt  which  we  owe  to  England. 
They  will  be  read  ages  hence  with  delight  and  profit. 


Aet.  IV.  — Dr.  DAVIDSON  ON  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testamemi;  containing'  an  examinor 
Hon  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the  authority^ 
interpretation^  and  integrity  of  the  Canonical  booktj  with  ref 
erence  to  the  UUest  inquiries.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Volume  I.  The  Four  Gospels.  Vol.  II.  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  second  epistle  of  the  Thessalonians. 
London :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons. 

The  author  of  these  volumes,  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  is  favorably  known,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  on 
the  continent,  by  his  extensive  erudition  in  the  department  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  by  several  valuable  contributions  to  sa- 
cred learning.  As  the  translator  of  Gieseler's  Compendium  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  author  of  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism"  and  more  recently  of  the  ''Congregational  Lecture" 
on  "  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New  Testament,"  he  has 
gained  a  reputation  in  this  country  also  among  those  whose  stud- 
ies lie  in  the  same  channels.    The  work  announced  above  is  hia 
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latest  contribution  to  Biblical  Literature,  and  will  be  the  most 
permanent  monument  of  his  scholarship  and  of  his  diligent  and 
patient  research.  The  first  volume  procured  for  him  the  compli- 
ment of  a  doctorate  in  divinity  from  the  University  of  Halle,  a 
compliment  which  the  author  gracefully  acknowledges  by  dedi** 
eating  the  second  volume  to  the  Theological  Faculty  of  that 
University. 

The  design  of  Dr.  Davidson  in  the  preparation  of  these  vol* 
umes  was  to  forestall  among  English  scholars  and  divines,  the 
discussion  of  that  class  of  critical  objections  to  the  New  Test- 
ament which  has  marked  the  rationalistic  movement  of  Ger^ 
many ;  to  do  by  way  of  anticipation  for  the  English  student,  what 
Neander,  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg  and  others  of  the  German  evan- 
gelical school  of  interpretation  have  done  in  the  way  of  contro- 
versy, and  as  in  a  life<struggle,  for  the  defense  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  canonical  books.  This  object  and  the 
reasons  for  it  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  author  in  his  preface  to  the 
first  volume.  There  are  many  well  meaning  men  who  entirely 
discourage  the  reading  of  such  books  as  contain  new  researches 
into  the  region  of  theological  science,  especially  those  written  in 
the  German  language.  They  denounce  them  as  dangerous. 
They  sound  the  alarm  of  heresy.  They  raise  the  cry  of  an  «n- 
fallible  anathematizing  ignorance.  But  in  the  meantime  curi- 
osity is  excited.  Men's  sympathies  are  drawn  in  the  direction  of 
the  accused.  The  depreciated  books  are  read  in  spite  of  de- 
nouncements, or  rather  all  the  more  eagerly  because  of  them ; 
and  their  essence  is  reproduced  in  English  works.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  seems  to  be  the  wiser  course  to  prepare  for  all  the  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged  against  the  New  Testament.  It  is  bet- 
ter even  to  anticipate  the  diffusion  of  certain  subtile  cavils  in  the 
field  of  Christianity  than  to  decry  them  at  a  distance,  or  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  their  novelty  when  they  are  fairly  imported 
from  other  lands. 

It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  destined  ere  long  to  pass  through  a  severe  ordeal.  The  trans- 
lations of  various  continental  works  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  England,  and  the  tendency  of  certain  speculations  in 
philosophy,  indicate  a  refined  skepticism  or  a  pantheistic  spirit 
which  confounds  the  objective  and  the  subjective^  or  unduly  sub* 
ordinates  the  former  to  the  latter.  Many  are  disposed  to  exalt 
their  intuitions  too  highly,  to  the  detriment  of  the  historical^  as 
Kant  did  in  his  Pure  Reason. 

"These  observations  will  serve  to  show  why  the  author  has 
gone  with  considerable  fullness  into  objections  that  have  been 
urged  in  modern  times  against  the  New  Testament  books,  and 
especially  against  the  Gospels.  He  thinks  it  highly  probable 
that  such  objections  will  appear  in  one  shape  or  other  in  this 
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country.  Hence  he  ha^  partially  anticipated  their  currency.  It 
is  tme  that  they  are  known  to  a  few  English  scholars  even  now ; 
but  they  are  destined  to  be  more  widely  inculcated.  Perhaps 
most  of  those  who  are  at  present  acquainted  with  them  are  able 
to  set  a  right  value  on  them  without  having  their  minds  injured ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  change  in  proportion  as 
the  skeptical  considerations  in  question  are  revealed  to  a  wider 
circle,  unless  pains  be  taken  to  send  a  sufficient  antidote  along 
with  them." 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Dr.  Davidson  has  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  preliminary  and  critical  questions  relative  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  with  more  thoroughness  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  than  any  English  writer  who  has  preceded  him 
in  this  department.  Indeed  one  who  would  follow  the  intricacies 
of  rationalistic  criticism  upon  this  subject  can  take  nothing  for 
granted,  unless  perhaps  it  be  his  own  conscious  existence.  He 
is  in  the  position  of  the  Protestant  minister  who  was  waited  upon 
by  a  conceited  youth — a  recent  proselyte  to  Rome — with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  show  from  the  New  Testament  what  was 
the  true  Catholic  church  founded  by  Christ ;  but  when  he  had 
proved  that  that  church  was  not  the  church  of  Rome,  it  was  de- 
manded that  he  should  prove  that  the  will  of  Christ  is  expressed 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  when  this  was  accomplished,  evi- 
dence was  demanded  that  Christ  spoke  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  God ;  and  thus  the  questioner  retreated  step  by  step 
until  in  order  to  answer  the  original  inquiry  as  to  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  on  a  specific  point,  it  was  necessary  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God.  Dr.  Davidson  has  anticipated  this  retrogres- 
sion by  beginning  at  the  lowest  foundation,  and  meeting  every  ob- 
jection and  inquiry  which  can  by  any  possibility  be  raised.  It  is 
somewhat  characteristic  of  his  mind  to  refine  upn  a  subject  to 
an  extent  which  is  tedious  to  minds  not  similarly  constituted  or 
not  equally  interested  in  the  topic  under  discussion.  His  work 
on  ecclesiastical  polity  is  an  example  of  this,  but  in  the  volumes 
before  us  the  exceedingly  critical  habit  of  his  mind  appears  on 
every  page.  All  that  pertains  to  an  Introduclion  in  the  German 
use  of  the  term  is  embodied  in  this  work.  There  is  much  here 
that  the  ordinary  Biblical  student  will  never  find  occasion  to  use  ; 
and  there  is  everything  here  which  the  most  critical  student  of 
the  New  Testament  could  desire  in  an  armory  for  the  defense  of 
the  Gospel.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  work  is  an  honor  to  English 
scholarship  and  an  invaluable  help  to  Biblical  criticism. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  After  a  brief  notice  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  persons 
— Jewish  converts^ — for  whom  in  the  first  instance  it  was  designed, 
the  author  enters  into  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  investigation 
of  the  language  in  which  this  Gospel  was  written,  atid  the  result 
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to  which  he  comes,  contrary  to  the  conclusion  of  Hug  and  others, 
is  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  in  the 
Aramaean  or  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  at  that  time  the  vernacu- 
lar tongue  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  most  ancient  historical  testimony  and  with  internal  marks  ia 
the  Gospel  itself.  A  brief  enumeration  of  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarities of  Matthew's  Gospel  succeeds  this  disquisition.  Among 
these  some  of  the  more  important  are,  the  viode  of  narration — 
in  which  the  order  of  time  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  the  highest 
doctrinal  impression — and  the  Juctaic  conception  and  presentation 
of  the  character  and  mission  of  Christ.  While  Matthew  exhib- 
its Jesus  as  the  son  of  David,  the  great  Teacher  and  Prophet, 
"  the  substance  of  type  and  prophecy  in  the  ancient  dispensation," 
he  does  not  rise  to  those  more  spiritual  views  of  Christ  which 
abound  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  phrase  Baaileia  tSi^  o^v&r 
is  a  peculiarity  of  this  Gospel,  for  which  other  New  Testament 
writers  use  Buadeia  deov.  The  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  in- 
vestigations will  be  greatly  assisted  by  Winer's  Grammatik  des 
nentestamentlichen  Sprachidioms, 

The  next  point  which  Dr.  Davidson  considers,  is  the  authen- 
ticity or  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  its  integrity  and  of  the  time  and 
place  of  composition.  Under  the  two  former  heads  the  student 
will  find  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  exposition  of  diffi- 
cult passages  in  the  Gospel. 

The  same  general  course  of  inquiry  is  pursued  with  reference 
to  the  other  Gospels ;  but  only  the  results  to  which  the  author 
comes,  can  be  given  here.  Mark's  Gospel  was  intended  for  Gen- 
tile converts.  Hence  it  does  not  partake  of  the  doctrinal  charac- 
ter of  Matthew's,  but  is  purely  historical.  Its  style  is  concise 
and  graphic,  pictorial  rather  than  didactic,  and  with  little  conse- 
cutive method.  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  primarily  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Theophilus,  who  was  probably  a  Gentile  believer,  but 
also  with  the  higher  design  of  providing  for  the  church  a  com- 
plete and  an  authoritative  history  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
Christ.  In  the  narration  of  events,  he  is  more  circumstantial 
and  exact  than  either  Matthew  or  Mark,  though  his  records  of 
the  discourses  and  parables  of  our  Lord  are  much  briefer  than 
Matthew's.  The  Greek  of  Luke  is  more  pure  and  classical  than 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors.  In  discussing  the  authentic- 
ity of  Luke's  Gospel,  Dr.  Davidson  collates  with  good  judgment 
the  historical  facts  and  allusions  of  the  evangelist  with  Josephus 
and  other  contemporary  writers.  The  result  is  satisfactory  for 
the  sacred  historian.  But  we  must  protest  against  the  implied 
concession  of  the  infallibility  of  Josephus  as  an  historian,  when- 
ever there  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  him  and  the  evan- 
gelist.   By  the  canons  of  historical  criticism  Luke  is  entitled  to 
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stand  npon  the  same  ground  with  Josephns  as  a  simple  historian  ; 
and  the  infidel  is  as  truly  bound  to  harmonize  Josephus  with  Luke 
as  is  the  Christian  to  reconcile  Luke  with  Josephns. 

The  view  which  Dr.  Davidson  takes  of  John's  Gospel  is,  that 
it  was  written  not  for  a  distinct  polemical  purpose,  nor  merely  to 
supplement  the  three  Gospels  already  extant,  but  with  the  gen- 
eral design  of  extending  and  establishing  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  His  object  was  didactic ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  com* 
position  of  his  Crospel  was  effected  by  his  own  subjective  views 
and  experience,  while  these  in  turn  were  influenced  by  the  state 
of  religion  and  of  philosophy  in  Asia  Minor.  ^  Dr.  Davidson, 
however,  does  not  allow  the  same  prominence  to  the  reflective 
idiosyncrasy  of  John  which  is  given  to  it  by  Neander  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Churches.  In  his  opin- 
ion, "  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  termed  John^s  speadation 
and  mysticism^  should  be  placed  to  the  account  of  theologians 
who  view  his  writings  through  the  false  medium  of  their  own 
capricious  philosophy."  There  is  much  truth  in  this  remark ; 
yet  we  can  not  regard  the  fine  distinction  which  Neander  makes 
between  P^ul  and  John  as  altogether  fanciful.  Indeed  Dr.  Da- 
vidson, in  his  remarks  on  the  prologue  to  this  Gospel,  partly  ad- 
mits the  speculative  and  spiritual  tendency  of  the  Apostle  John, 
though  he  would  strip  it  entirely  of  an  artificial  character. 

''The  prologue  of  the  Gospel  obviouslj  presents  an  allusion  to  the  gnosis 
of  John's  day.  The  commencement  of  it  appears  to  have  a  class  of  men  in 
Tiew  who,  by  peculiar  speculations,  threatened  to  corrupt  pure  Christianity. 
The  leading  idea  of  it  is  therefore  anti^ostic.  The  ever-existing  Lo^,  the 
only-beffotten  of  the  Father,  became  mcarnate,  and  soiourned  truly  among 
men.  In  His  person,  the  human  and  divine  are  inseparably  united.  To  Him 
the  revelations  of  Deity  in  the  world  must  be  referred  as  their  source.  He  has 
always  been  the  Divine  Light,  to  which  the  darkness  of  the  world  is  opposed, 
tod  by  which  it  is  overcome.  If  we  re^d  the  prologue  as  giving  the  key-n(/U 
to  the  entire  Gospel,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  tendency  of  the  work  was  to 
coonteract  indiruUy  the  false  gnosis  then  current  But  perhaps  this  is  too 
strong  an  assertion  to  apply  to  the  introduction,  since  a  reference  to  such 
spectuations  is  only  apparent  in  it  An  antignostic  spirit  pervades  the  Gospel, 
Dot  because  John's  design  was  to  furnish  a  direct  arUidoie  to  it,  but  because 
his  obiect  was  so  general  as  naturally  to  include  it  He  purposed  to  write  a 
Gospel  consisting  of  history  and  doctrine,  which  should  promote  and  strengthen 
faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  showing  the  animating  principles  and  con- 
solations of  that  faith  in  their  holy  power  of  love.  In  doing  so,  he  did  not 
entirely  overlook  the  speculations  which  mistook  the  nature  of  true  faith,  and 
were  tnerefore  injurious  to  Christianity ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  refute  them 
specially.  The  character  of  his  Gospel,  we  repeat,  is  not  polemic.  It  is  only 
apologeltc  All  the  polemics  of  it  appear  in  the  mild  form  of  narrative  and 
statement — ^a  narrative  of  great  facts,  a  statement  of  sublime  utterances,  that 
disprove  aU  religious  error ;  though  their  antithesis  to  the  current  error  of  that 
day  is  more  discernible.  We  believe  that  he  had  certain  mental  tendencies 
in  his  view  in  the  prologue,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
these  did  not  constitute  the  chief  motive  for  writing  it  They  were  subor- 
dinate to  a  more  comprehenedve  design,  and  largely  absorbed  in  it" — p.  330. 
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The  distinction  thus  elaborately  drawn  appears  to  be  rather  a 
distinction  in  words  than  in  fact.  The  motive  of  Dr.  Davidson 
in  insisting  upon  it  at  such  length  is  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  certain  German  critics  to  impute  to  John's  Gospel  a  character 
of  artificiality  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  humble  origin  and 
the  limited  acquirements  of  its  author.  The  more  Alexandrian 
culture  is  attributed  to  him— the  more  evidence  of  an  artificial 
disposition  of  materials  can  be  discovered — 'the  greater  is  the 
improbability  of  a  fisherman  having  composed  it.  .  .  *  It  is  quite 
preposterous  to  introduce  into  bis  work  a  very  high  degree  of 
reflectiveness;  or  the  prosecution  of  an  object  so  formally  minute 
as  a  highly  cultivated  rhetorician  of  modern  times  would  ex- 
hibit.'' But  humble  as  was  the  origin  of  most  of  the  Apostles^ 
there  were  yet  in  that  little  company  marked  difierences  in  per^ 
«onal  character  and  in  mental  qualities ;  and  why  may  not  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  inspiring  one  and  another  to  prepare  a  permanent 
record  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  have  selected  them 
with  reference  to  the  varieties  of  their  mental  constitution  and 
their  personal  experience,  and  with  reference  also  to  different 
phases  or  developments  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  church  ?  All 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  contend  for  on  this  point  is  con- 
ceded by  Dr.  Davidson  in  his  remarks  on  the  mode  of  narration 
in  John's  Gospel,  where  he  seems  to  drop  for  a  while  his  special 
antagonism  to  the  school  of  Baur.  These  remarks  embody  so 
just  and  admirable  a  criticism  upon  the  Gospel  that  we  shall 
quote  them  entire. 

**  The  Gospel  bears  the  stamp  of  originality.  Individuality  of  character  be- 
longfs  to  it  The  narratives  are  marked  by  simplicity,  vividness,  and  life. 
The  descriptions  are  drawn  from  the  heart  of  one  who  had  seen  and  heard 
what  he  presents,  with  no  common  interest  Without  aiming  at  ornament  or 
effect,  the  work  abounds  in  story  which  makes  a  more  striking  and  durable 
impression  on  tJie  mind  than  the  cold  manner  of  one  whose  soul  had  not  been 
penetrated  by  the  divine  presence  of  the  person  delineated.  Taken  as  % 
whole,  the  Gospel  presents  an  unity  and  completeness  betokening  one  author ; 
and  although  that  author  possessed  little  dialectic  skill,  even  had  it  been  re- 
quired for  such  a  writing,  yet  the  life-like  scenes  presented  are  highly  graphic 
because  of  their  truthful  simplicity.  The  leading  ideas  of  the  Gospel  are 
among  the  greatest  that  can  possibly  exercise  a  numan  spirit ;  yet  they  are 
clothed  withal  in  a  plain  garb.  No  attempt  to  be  eloquent  in  setting  thera 
forth,  is  visible:  they  are  eloquently  enunciated  iust  because  they  are  the 
natural  emanation  of  a  heart  impregnated  with  tJieir  sanctifying  influence* 
The  Apostle  appears  to  have  had  little  talent  for  vivid  description  of  outward 
objects ;  yet  his  mode  of  delineating  facts  in  the  evangelical  History  has  all 
the  reality  and  effect  of  the  graphic,  because  of  the  subduing  artlessness  be^ 
longing  to  it  He  seems  however  to  have  excelled  in  natural  reflectiveness. 
If  we  may  form  a  conclusion  from  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  in  connection  with 
the  ideas  appended  to  them,  as  elaborated  apparently  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  consecutive  reasoning,  like  Paul ;  but  for  calm  contem- 
plation. He  was  not  formed  by  nature  for  conducting  lengthened  processes  of 
argumentation,  linked  together  with  metaphysical  acuteness ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  his  mind  was  deeply  reflective,  comprehensive  in  its  range^  able  to  bring 
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togfether  scattered  materials,  and  to  weave  them  into  a  web  of  wonderful, 
though  inartificial  texture.  In  short,  his  mode  of  narration  is  characterized 
by  siniplicity  and  tenderness,  combining  to  produce  an  impression  of  power 
superior  to  any  thing  that  could  have  been  effected  by  grapnic  elaborateness* 
He  19  graphic  because  he  is  natural. 

^  Mach  has  been  written  concerning  the  mysticism  of  John,  as  it  appears  in 
the  GoepeL  Without  entering  at  len^^th  into  a  consideration  of  the  point,  it 
may  be  stated  generally,  that  it  has  been  too  largely  assigned  to  the  philoso^ 
phy  of  the  period.  Alexandrian  theosophy  has  been  investigated  to  little  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  account  for  what  is  termed  the  mysticism  of  John.  The 
ideas  respecting  Deity  developed  in  the  work ;  the  inadequacy  of  language  to 
describe  relations  in  the  Godhead  apart  firom  metaphor,  the  sublimit  of  the 


spiritual  connections  of  which  the  writer  speaks  which  are  necessarily  obscure 
to  the  finite  understanding ;  and  a  cognate,  allegorical  spirit  pervading  many 
of  the  Jewish  writings,  will  serve  to  explain  the  shadowy  dimness  encircling 
some  portions  of  the  Gospel.   Perhaps  the  writer's  mental  temperament  led 


tated  on  the  wondrous  person  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  still  more  marvelous 
thoogh  partial  revealingis  of  His  essential  nature  which  he  designed  to  make 
io  tfa^  days  of  his  flesh.  The  abstract  spirituality  of  the  leading  idaas,  as  ex- 
prised  in  the  prominent  terms  of  the  Gospel,  must  be  regarded  as  the  main 
eoorce  of  that  mystic  coloring,  which  some  critics  have  greatly  exaggerated. 
Who  can  presume  to  look  into  the  pavilion  of  the  nncreated  glory,  without 
being  dazzled  and  bewildered  ?  Or  who  may  apprehend  and  lucidly  express 
the  secret  relations  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  P*— pp.  338, 339. 

With  reference  to  the  date  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  Dr.  David- 
son inclines  to  the  view  that  it  was  written  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  But  if  such  were  the  fact,  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  there  should  be  no  allusion  in  it  to  that  sublime  confirmation 
of  the  Savior's  prophecy.  So  striking  a  proof  of  his  divine 
mission  could  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  one  who 
was  laboring  to  establish  his  divinity.  Moreover,  the  oft-quoted 
expression  in  Chap,  v,  v.  2,  where  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  spoken 
of  in  the  present  tense  (lai*)  just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
having  (e/ovaa)  five  porches, — precisely  the  language  to  describe 
a  then  existing  fact,— presents  a  serious  if  not  an  insurmountable 
objection  to  this  view. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  a  much  higher 
appreciation  from  the  church,  as  the  era  of  polemics  shall  give 
place  to  an  era  of  more  elevated  spiritual  experience.  It  has 
always  been  esteemed  above  the  other  Gospels  for  its  spiritual 
tone  and  its  subjective  character.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
extol  it  as  being  the  very  spirit  of  Christ.  Luther  speaks  of  it 
as  the  only  real  Gospel,  the  leading,  living  one,  that  should  be 
preferred  by  far  to  the  others.  John  records  mainly  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ  in  his  own  words,  from  which  we  learn  truth 
and  life  as  taught  by  himself.  The  rest  dwell  at  length  upon 
his  works."  Calvin  calls  it  the  key  to  the  evangelical  history. 
The  writings  of  the  other  evangelists  abound  in  the  external  evi- 
dences of  the  divinity  of  the  Savior.    The  Gospel  of  John  pre- 
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sents  those  spiritual  evidences  that  address  themselves  to  the  be** 
liever's  consciousness  and  cause  him  to  hiow  Christ  as  his  friend 
and  his  Redeemer.  The  writings  of  Paul  partake  throughout  of 
the  argumentative  and  polemical  character  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  hence  these  were  the  most  potent  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reformers.  The  writings  of  John  are  didactic  and 
spiritual,  and  hence  these  will  minister  to  the  advancing  spiritual 
life  of  the  church. 

Olshausen  remarks  that  "  the  sententious,  parabolical  and  fig- 
urative style  prevailing  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  as  also  the  dia- 
lectic in  the  composition  of  Paul,  to  a  great  extent  disappear  ia 
the  language  of  this  evangelist.  John's  thoughts  are  character- 
ized by  the  greatest  simplicity,  combined  with  a  metaphysical 
spirituality ;  they  carry  in  themselves  a  perspicuity  by  means  of 
which  they  are  to  be  apprehended  without  proceeding  from  the 
point  of  view  that  reflects  the  naked  idea.  Drawn  out  of  the 
depth  of  meditation,  they  are  yet  far  removed  from  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  of  mysticism ;  expressed  in  the  simplest  language, 
they  unite  the  profoundness  of  the  genuine  mystic  element  with 
the  clearness  and  acuteness  of  the  truly  scholastic.  Where,  in- 
deed, the  organs  of  contemplation  slumber  or  are  undeveloped, 
there  John's  depth,  with  all  his  perspicuity,  may  appear  like  ob- 
scurity ;  for  such  a  medium  of  vision,  however,  the  Gospel  of 
John  was  not  written ;  the  synoptical  writings  are  more  adapted 
to  it."*  As  then  the  believer  shall  attain  to  a  higher  life  and 
enjoy  more  and  more  of  the  inward  presence  of  Christ,  and  as 
the  church  shall  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  unity  and  the 
spirituality  upon  which  the  Savior  dilated  in  his  last  discourse 
and  prayer, — will  the  Gospel  of  John  be  understood  and  felt  in 
its  original  freshness  and  power.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
this  Gospel  of  Gospels  should  be  exalted  to  its  proper  place,  and 
should  be  studied  with  all  the  helps  which  sound  criticism  and 
ripe  experience  can  furnish. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  work  closes  with  a  valua- 
ble chapter  on  the  "  Corresf)ondences  of  the  first  three  Gospels." 
Volume  second  embraces  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  several  of 
the  Pauline  epistles.  In  the  dissertation  on  the  Acts,  the  author- 
ship and  sources  of  the  book,  and  its  credibility,  are  discussed  in 
a  thorough  and  masterly  manner.    The  argument  of  Paley  from 


*  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  This  distinguished  commentator  ap- 
plies to  the  beloved  disciple  the  following  lines : 


Volat  avis  sine  meta, 

Quo  nec  vates  nec  propheta, 

Evolavit  altius. 
Jam  implenda,  quam  impleta, 
Nunquam  vidit  tot  secreta 
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the  undesigned  coincidences  between  Luke's  narrative  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  authen- 
ticity. But  with  regard  to  the  authorship  and  sources  of  the 
book,  Dr.  Davidson  has  met  the  speculations  of  later  German 
critics  with  an  array  of  learning  and  argument  entirely  conclusive. 

The  epistles  are  introduced  with  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  life, 
character  and  education  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This,  though  it  is 
less  philosophical  than  Neander's  analysis  of  Paul's  character,  has 
more  warmth  and  practical  power.  The  epistles  are  severally 
considered  with  respect  to  the  time,  place  and  object  of  writing, 
their  integrity  and  authenticity,  and  the  origin  and  condition  of 
the  church  to  which  each  was  addressed.  In  connection  with 
each  also,  an  admirable  summary  of  contents  is  presented,  which 
will  be  of  great  service  to  ministers  in  their  pulpit  expositions. 
The  numerous  points  of  doctrine,  discipline  and  polity  which 
thus  pass  under  review,  invite  us  to  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  and 
discussion.  But  our  limits  forbid  any  thing  more  than  the  bare 
outline  of  the  work  which  we  have  now  given.  The  third 
volume,  which  is  to  complete  the  New  Testament,  is  in  course 
of  preparation  and  will  probably  be  published  during  the  present 
year.  We  hope  that  some  American  publisher  may  be  induced 
to  issue  the  entire  work  for  the  benefit  of  Biblical  students  in 
this  country.  It  would  command  a  certain  and  a  permanent 
market,  for  there  is  no  work  like  it  accessible  to  students  in  the 
English  language.  It  would  advance  the  ministry  in  Biblical 
learning,  and  fit  them  to  contetid  intelligently  and  successfully 
with  the  modern  phases  of  infidelity  im|X)rted  from  the  Father- 
land. The  rising  ministry  must  prepre  themselves  to  refute 
such  forms  of  error  upon  critical,  historical  and  exegetical 
grounds.  This  we  say,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  contemporary 
whose  orthodoxy  is  above  suspicion,  *-ihis  we  say,  with  full 
knowledge  that  there  are  those  among  us  who  regard  the  men- 
tion of  a  German  name  as  symptomatic  of  neology;  and  who 
think  safety  consists  in  not  knowing  the  dangers  of  those  who 
have  fallen,  and  in  shutting  the  eyes  hard  at  the  first  steps  of 
downward  tottering  in  our  own  land.  Dangerous  as  it  is  to 
walk  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  a  sound  pathology  and  a  preventive  regimen."* 
Dr.  Davidson  has  laid  us  under  obligations  in  this  regard,  and  we 
would  have  the  whole  theological  world  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
diligent  and  successful  labors. 


•  Princeton  Review,  July,  1850. 
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Art.   v.— EVERETT'S   ORATIONS  AND 
SPEECHES. 

Orations  and  Speeches  on  various  occasions.  By  Edward 
Everett.  Second  edition.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and 
James  Brown. 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  this  work,  apart  from 
its  peculiar  merits,  that  seems  to  ns  to  have  an  auspicious  bear* 
ing  on  our  American  literature.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  gathering  up  in  an  attractive  and  enduring  form,  of  the  oc« 
casional  efforts  of  a  great  mind,  which  would  otherwise  scarcely 
survive  the  day  in  which  they  were  put  forth  ;  for  pamphlets  are 
so  essentially  fugitive,  that  however  heavy  laden  they  may  be 
with  gems  of  thought  or  feeling  or  expression,  we  hardly  think 
of  looking  for  them,  after  a  short  season,  unless  it  be  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  garret  or  the  treasures  of  the  antiquary.  If  there 
has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country,  which  has 
been  more  signalized  for  the  vigorous  workings  of  the  human 
intellect  oiv great  and  exciting  topics,  than  any  other,  undoubt- 
edly it  was  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  The  press  bad 
not  indeed  then  its  present  efficiency;  and  it  had  enough  to  do 
to  chronicle  the  great  events  that  were  occurring,  without  giving 
forth  the  great  speeches  and  orations  and  discourses  of  various 
kinds,  with  which  those  events  were  connected ;  but  unhappily, 
even  the  few  which  were  published  at  the  time,  though  they  ac- 
complished a  glorious  work  in  their  day,  have  now  nearly  all 
passed  into  oblivion.  The  same  remark  holds  true  in  respect  to 
some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  the  pulpit:  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  were  received,  lasted  long  enough  to  secure  their 
publication,  but  not  long  enough  to  protect  them  permanently 
from  the  depredations  of  the  worm.  May  hew  and  Chauncey  and 
the  younger  Cooper,  who,  though  not  all  of  them  the  most  or- 
thodox, were  certainly  among  the  most  influential  of  the  clergy  of 
New  England,  published  many  sermons  commemorative  of  great 
events  in  their  time,  and  displaying  intellectual  powers  of  the 
highest  order,  the  very  titles  of  which  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally forgotten.  President  Dwight,  at  a  later  period,  published  a 
large  number  of  discourses  of  a  similar  character,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  perpetual  preservation ;  but,  although  little  more  than 
a  single  lustrum  has  passed  since  his  death,  few  of  the  present 
generation,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  these  dis- 
coiuses,  notwithstanding  some  of  them  are  decidedly  among  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  author's  productions. 

Now  we  look  upon  it  as  among  the  propitious  signs  of  the 
times,  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  to  save  what  is  really 
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worth  saving,  for  posterity,  and  even  to  stop  many  valuable  things 
in  their  course  down  the  stream  of  time,  which  seemed  rapidly 
tending  towards  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
the  fugitive  productions  of  several  highly  gifted  minds,  whose 
Dames  form  part  of  the  history  of  our  country,  have  been  brought 
together  (in  some  instances  as  the  fruit  of  much  antiquarian  re- 
search,) and  embodied  in  a  form  which  renders  them  universally 
accessible,  while  it  secures  to  them  a  permanent  existence.  Very 
much  more  of  this  kind  of  labour  remains  to  be  performed  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  those  whose  thoughts  and  efforts  are 
tnmed  in  this  direction,  accomplish  the  triple  end  of  rendering 
due  honour  to  the  past,  and  of  performing  good  service  for  the 
present  and  the  future.  We  are  happy  to  observe,  however, 
what  we  consider  a  yet  more  excellent  way,  and  which,  if  adopted 
to  the  extent  that  is  desirable,  would  supersede  the  necessity  of 
all  efforts  to  recover  the  lost  treasure  of  other  days ; — we  refer  to 
that  of  which  we  have  a  noble  specimen  in  these  volumes  of 
Mr.  Everett, — the  collecting  and  publishing  of '  occasional  dis- 
courses of  various  kinds,  and  delivered  at  different  periods,  with 
the  consent  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  This  is 
far  better  than  to  leave  the  work  to  be  done  by  others ;  as  it  se- 
cures to  the  author  the  opportunity  of  selecting  and  rejecting 
what  he  pleases,  and  to  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
careful  and  mature  revision. 

A  large  part  of  the  orations  and  speeches  that  compose  these 
volumes,  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  in  their  original 
form,  as  they  have  been  issued  in  successive  years,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  So  strong  was  th<3  impression  we  re- 
ceived from  the  perusal  of  most  of  them,  that  we  might  perhaps 
have  safely  enough  trusted  to  our  recollections  for  the  materials 
requisite  to  the  present  notice  ;  but  that  we  might  have  the  greater 
chance  of  doing  some  justice  to  the  work,  we  have  chosen  to  go 
over  anew  with  what  was  already  somewhat  familiar  to  us,  es- 
pecially as,  in  doing  so,  we  were  treating  ourselves  to  the  high- 
est intellectual  luxury.  We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  thing 
Hke  a  regular  critique  upon  these  volumes,  but  merely  to  state 
some  of  the  mc«t  obvious  reflections  that  have  occurred  to  us  in 
reading  them,  and  perhaps  to  add  a  few  quotations  in  justifica- 
tion of  what  we  shall  say  of  their  extraordinary  attractions. 

If  this  work  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  for- 
eigner so  ignorant  of  this  country  as  not  to  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Everett,  (if  the  case  be  a  supposable  one,)  he  would  have  no 
occasion  to  look  beyond  the  table  of  contents  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  must  be  a  remarkable  man ;  for  we 
exceedingly  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  man  of  the  age,-* — 
certainly  there  is  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  water, — whose  labours 
have  bean  put  in  requisition  on  such  a  variety  of  great  occasions. 
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One  can  scarcely  imagine  a  subject,  intellectual  or  moral,  sacred 
or  secular,  on  which  he  has  not  been  called  to  speak ;  and  most 
of  the  large  towns  in  New  England  and  many  out  of  it  have 
been  honoured  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  public  efforts.  Leavinf^ 
out  of  view,  therefore,  the  character  of  these  discourses,  as  they 
are  embodied  in  ihe^  present  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  ihe  occasions  which  produced  them  must  confer  lasting 
honour  U}X)n  their  author,  and  that  no  one  who  should  look  over 
the  list  of  subjects  here  treated,  would  require  any  other  evidence 
that  he  was  about  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  one  of  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  day. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  expectation  would  be 
excited  by  an  examination  of  the  table  of  contents,  that  would 
not  be  fully  met  by  an  examination  of  the  contents  themselves. 
The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
author's  knowledge.  As  he  has  written  on  almost  every  subject 
that  can  be  imagined,  so  he  seems  equally  at  home  upon  all ; 
and  he  always  writes  with  such  freedom  and  fullness,  ihAt  one 
would  suppose  that  the  particular  subject  which  he  is  treating, 
must  have  constituted  the  favorite  study  of  his  life.  No  matter 
whether  it  is  history,  or  politics,  or  education,  or  morals,  or  science, 
or  "agriculture,  or  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  railroads,  or  any 
thing  else  witliin  the  range  of  human  contemplation,  to  which 
his  attention  is  directed,  he  seems  to  bring  out  with  the  utmost 
facility  all  the  most  important  facts  and  speculations  in  relation 
to  it,  and  not  unfrequenily  opens  up  some  new  field,  which  per- 
haps he  has  been  the  first  to  explore.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  it  said  thai  when  he  was  in  college  he  was  not  only  first 
in  his  class  on  the  whole,  but  first  in  every  thing ;  and  we  rather 
think  that  this  fact  furnished  a  pretty  correct  index  to  the  history 
of  his  life. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  exuberance  and  variety  of  his  informa- 
tion as  exhibited  in  these  volumes,  that  we  so  much  admire, 
but  the  extremely  unpretending  manner  in  which  it  is  put  forth, 
and  the  excellent  practical  account  to  which  it  is  turned.  Where 
a  writer  or  speaker  is  called  upon  to  go  out  of  his  ordinary  track, 
and  discourse  upon  matters  that  are  not  familiar  to  his  thoughts, 
we  generally  feel  at  least  the  result  of  an  eximordinary  effort; 
and  sometimes  we  find  it  is  too  easy  to  follow  him  in  his  illos- 
trations,  through  other  authors,  and  recognize  material  which 
he  has  borroved  from  them,  and  incorporated  with  his  owa 
thoughts,  without  even  subjecting  it  to  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion. At  best  he  betrays  the  fact  that  he  is  not  within  his  appro- 
priate sphere ;  and  it  is  well  for  him,  if  he  does  not  actually  need 
the  apology  which  this  fact  suggests.  But  no  one  was  ever  far- 
ther from  this  than  Mr.  Everett.  We  never  find  him  saying  any- 
thing, however  extraordinary,  with  an  air  of  self  complacence, 
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or  eveo  with  an  apparent  conscionsness  that  he  is  rising  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  minds.  Whether  he  is  dispensing  from  the 
treasures  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  or  whether  he  is  uttering 
words  of  lofty  import  concerning  the  state,  in  high  places,  every 
thing  is  done  with  the  graceful  simplicity  of  nature ;  he  seems 
to  speak  or  write  the  thing  that  comes  first  tq  his  thoughts ;  and 
we  recognize  in  what  he  produces  rather  the  easy  working  of  a 
highly  gifted  and  accomplished  mind,  than  any  thing  like  special 
elaboration. 

The  high  practical  tone  of  these  writings  also,  as  we  have  in- 
timated, forms  another  of  their  attractions.  There  are  writers  of 
the  present  day  of  no  mean  ititellecttial  standing,  who  accomplish 
nothing  and  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  mere  airy  speculations; 
with  whom  the  matter  of  utility  is  of  little  moment  compared 
with  a  reputation  for  originality ;  who  had  rather  say  a  novel 
thing  that  is  untrue  than  a  true  and  useful  thing  that  bears  no 
stamp  of  novelty.  When  we  speak  of  Mr.  Everett's  writings  as 
eminently  practical,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  lacking  in  the 
due  development  of  principles,  or  that  they  do  not  teach  men 
how  to  think  as  well  as  how  to  act;  for  they  always  contain 
enough  of  philosophy  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  subject  and 
the  occasion,  though  they  show  clearly  that  they  emanate  from  a 
mind  thai  has  kept  back  much  more  of  philosophy  than  it  has 
dispensed  ;  but  we  mean  that  the  writer  has  always  some  end  in 
view  beyond  mere  momentary  gratification ;  that  he  is  always 
looking  diligently  at  the  well  being  of  the  race ;  and  that,  how- 
ever much  his  performance  may  be  admired,  it  has  failed  of  its 
intended  eflect  unless  it  has  done  something  in  aid  of  the  great 
interests  of  society.  As  there  is  a  word  in  season  here  for  all 
classes,  so  there  is  that  by  which  men  of  all  classes  may  profit: 
the  most  accomplished  statesman  and  the  humblest  citizen,  the 
merchant,  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer,  men  of  every  profession 
and  every  occupation,  may  find  in  these  volumes  that  which  will 
either  constitute  an  addition  to  their  knowledge,  or  give  a  new 
impulse  to  their  efforts. 

There  is  also  a  rich  vein  of  moral  feeling  running  through 
these  volumes,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Un- 
happily, our  English  and  even  American,  literature  furnishes  too 
many  examples  of  the  perversion  of  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments to  purposes  of  moral  depravation  ;  the  man  of  genius  has 
tio  often  been  found  to  be  an  infidel  or  a  profligate ;  and  when  his 
productions  have  come  to  be  analyzed,  there  have  been  detected 
the  secret  germs  of  false  and  corrupting  thought,  which  he  had 
intended  should  develope  themselves  unsuspected,  amidst  the  be- 
wildering glare  of  his  splendid  conceptions.  And  the  cases  are 
still  more  frequent  in  which  there  is  observed  a  rigid  neutrality 
in  respect  to  every  thing  bearing  upon  human  duty :  there  is  no 
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positive  infusion  adverse  to  the  interests  of  virtue, — nothing  oji 
which  to  found  the  charge  of  infidelity  or  corruption ;  but  yet 
there  is  such  a  careful  exclusion  of  every  thing  of  an  opposite 
character,  that  the  effect  can  hardly  fail  to  be  injurious;  not 
merely  because  such  a  silence  is  always  accounted  significant  of 
indifference,  if  not  of  unbelief,  but  because  the  absence  of  a 
positively  good  influence  upon  the  mind  always  leaves  it  at  least 
defenceless  against  contamination.  Mr.  Everett  has,  in  the  ubi* 
form  tone  of  these  orations  and  speeches,  administered  an  exem* 
plary  rebuke  to  both  these  classes  of  authors.  He  always  moves 
not  only  on  the  high  ground  of  honour,  but  on  the  yet  higher 
ground  of  a  pure,  evangelical  morality.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
in  either  of  these  volumes  in  respect  to  the  moral  influence  of 
which  any  Christian  parent  would  wish  to*  put  a  child  upon  his 
guard ;  while  there  is  a  spirit  diffused  through  the  whole,  that 
every  one  feels  must  have  been  imbibed  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  is  fitted  to  minister  to  the  growth  of  whatsoever  is 
pure,  lovely  and  of  good  report,  in  human  conduct.  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  subject  of  which  he  treats;  he  rarely,  if  ever, 
dismisses  it,  without  having  left  the  decided  stamp  of  high  moral 
feeling ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  these  addresses  that  were  called 
forth  by  the  great  moral  or  charitable  or  religious  enterprizes  of 
the  day.  Temperance,  prison  discipline,  the  famine  in  Ireland, 
the  claims  of  various  charitable  institutions,  and  above  all  the 
Bible,  have  furnished  themes  for  his  eloquent  and  stirring  appeals. 
The  last  mentioned  effort  particularly, — his  address  before  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  society, — not  only  breathes  the  purest  moral 
sentiment,  but  is  one  of  the  most  fitting  and  beautiful  tributes  to 
our  common  Christianity  that  we  remember  to  have  met  with. 
We  would  venture  to  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be  an  impor* 
tant  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  to  send  forth 
this  address  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  especially  among  the  higher 
classes ;  for  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  its  eloquent  and  persua- 
sive tone  in  connection  with  its  sound  and  enlightened  views, 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  recover  one  who  had  gone  astray,  or 
to  establish  one  who  was  doubtful,  than  many  of  the  more  for- 
mal and  elaborate  vindications  of  Christianity  which  seem  to 
have  become  the  accredited  and  standard  antidotes  to  skepticism. 

We  like  these  works  of  Mr.  Everett  for  another  reason :  they 
breathe  throughout  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  yet  they  are  essen- 
tially conservative.  We  live  in  a  day  when  men  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  the  past  or  even  the  present,  but  are  incessantly 
reaching  forward  to  some  hitherto  unattained  advantage.  Prog- 
ress, progress,  is  emphatically  the  law  of  the  age ;  and  it  were  as 
rain  to  think  of  stopping  the  onward  march  of  things  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  world,  as  it  would  be  to  change  the  ordi- 
nance of  Heaven  in  respect  to  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  So 
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far  is  well.  God  evidently  did  not  intend  that  things  should 
always  remain  stationary ;  and  men  are  only  co-operating  with 
God  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  when  they  labour 
earnestly  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement.  But  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  it  any  part  of  the  divine  intention  that  men 
in  their  haste  to  witness  results,  should  turn  scornfully  or  care- 
lessly away  from  the  appropriate  means  of  bringing  them  about ; 
and  should  thus  actually  mock  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  honour 
which  they  render  to  their  own.  Now,  unfortunately,  the  spirit 
of  activity  which  is  so  extensively  abroad,  is  too  often  erratic, 
sometimes  even  fierce  and  bitter ;  and  sober  men  are  constrained 
to  feel  that  many  who  claim  to  be  the  most  earnest  and  efficient 
reformers,  are  actually  the  most  legitimate  subjects  for  reforma- 
tion. And  more  than  this — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  extreme 
often  begets  the  other ;  that  some  men  who  are  disinclined  to 
effort,  justify  themselves  in  doing  nothing  by  ringing  perpetual 
changes  on  the  extravagances  of  the  day,  while  others  who  are  ^ 
well  enough  disposed,  still  keep  aloof  from  various  good  enter- 
prizes  from  a  reluctance  to  be  found  in  bad  company.  Mr.  Eve- 
rett has  shown  himself  superior  to  all  these  mistakes.  He  is 
a  thorough  going,  whole  souled  reformer,  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word ;  and  yet  he  is  never  above  being  controlled  by  prin- 
ciples of  reason  or  maxims  of  prudence.  He  is  ready  with  a 
helping  hand,  whenever  his  services  are  demanded  for  any  object 
that  looks  towards  the  melioration  of  society ;  but  he  is  never  the 
abettor,  but  always  the  opposer,  of  any  thing  like  fanatical  ex- 
citement. He  brings  to  every  good  work  which  he  espouses  a 
calm,  dignified,  yet  earnest  spirit,  which  is  fitted  at  once  to  dis- 
arm or  soften  hostility,  to  check  the  workings  of  intemperate 
zeal,  and  to  secure  ultimately  the  happiest  result. 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  these  productions 
as  models  of  graceful  and  eloquent  composition.  They  are 
marked  by  a  simplicity  that  seems  like  the  breathings  of  child- 
hood ;  by  a  perspicuity  that  might  challenge  the  most  stupid 
reader  to  mistake  their  meaning ;  by  a  dignified  elegance  that 
bespeaks  the  most  cultivated  taste ;  and  to  crown  all,  by  a  vigour 
and  often  an  originality  of  thought,  that  forms  the  staple  of  all 
fine  writing.  Here  again  we  may  say  that  they  are  well  fitted 
to  act  as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  prevailing  evil  tendencies 
of  our  literature ; — particularly  to  that  silly  affectation  that  has  be- 
come so  common,  of  saying  trite  or  unmeaning  things  with  an 
air  of  oracular  assurance,  or  of  conjuring  up  a  dense  mist  to  hide 
the  nakedness  of  the  land.  Some  really  gifted  minds  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  corrupt- 
ing the  public  taste  by  interlarding  their  productions  with  all 
manner  of  quaint  phrases,  so  that  we  have  seemed  to  realize  the 
resurrection  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.   Not  a 
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few  of  our  young  men,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  have  fallen  into  this 
literary  snare ;  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  convey  their 
thoughts  in  a  sinfiple,  natural  and  graceful  manner,  they  have  fol- 
lowed these  Wandering  stars  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  mist. 
Even  the  pulpit  itself,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  has  not  alto* 
gether  escaped  this  evil ;  for  we  have  now  and  then  listened  to 
a  sermon  so  splendidly  unintelligible,  that  though  there  was  a 
world  of  admiration  lavished  upon  it,  no  one  wished  to  be  inter- 
rogated as  to  what  he  had  been  hearing.  We  would  recommend 
to  all  preachers  and  writers  who  are  ambitious  of  this  ignoble 
distinction,  to  throw  away  their  favorite  authors,  and  take  up 
these  volumes  of  Mr.  Everett  as  a  regular  study,  with  a  view  to 
bring  themselves  back  to  truth  and  nature.  This  is  a  kind  of 
writing  that  will  always  endure,  because  it  is  conformed  to  the 
principles  of  a  correct  taste ;  whereas  the  other  will  live  through 
its  little  hour,  and  then  be  remembered  only  as  the  monument  of 
a  miserable  affectation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Everett's  taste  in  writing 
has  undergone  some  change  during  the  lapse  of  twenty  five 
years.  He  himself  recognizes  this  fact  in  his  preface ;  and  passes 
a  severer  judgment  on  his  earlier  productions,  we  think,  than 
would  be  sustained  by  any  impartial  critic.  That  his  literary 
efforts  have  been  growing  more  simple  as  well  as  more  classical, 
we  do  not  doubt ;  nevertheless  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  his 
own  judgment  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  we  have 
seen  nothing  from  his  pen  that  rivals  in  glowing  and  effective 
eloquence  some  passages  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration,  delivered 
at  Cambridge  on  occasion  of  the  memorable  visit  of  Lafayette 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

There  is  moreover  an  admirable  fitness  displayed  throughout 
these  productions — the  orator  always  catches  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  while  he  seems  to  know  every  thing  that  pertains  to 
it,  he  brings  out  only  that  which  is  most  important  and  most  im- 
pressive. We  never  feel  that  he  is  treading  upon  dubious  ground  ; 
that  he  is  uttering  a  sentiment  which  delicacy  would  have  re- 
quired him  to  suppress;  or  that  he  has  passed  over  something 
that  would  have  rendered  his  performance  more  complete  as  well 
as  more  symmetrical :  on  the  contrary,  the  impression  is  irresist- 
ible that  he  has  done  full  justice  to  his  subject,  as  well  in  what 
he  has  omitted  to  say  as  in  what  he  has  said ;  and  though  we 
may  feel  that  the  subject  admitted  of  amplification,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  treated  more  skilfully  or 
more  effectively  within  the  same  limits. 

Mr.  Everett,  quite  unnecessarily,  as  we  think,  apologizes  for 
the  occasional  repetition  of  facts  and  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
thoughts,  in  different  parts  of  these  volumes.  Several  of  the 
orations  are  so  nearly  upon  the  same  subject,  that  it  would  have 
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been  impossible  to  avoid  all  repetition  in  consistency  with  doing 
jastice  to  the  occasion ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  in  the  least  to  diminish  the  general  interest ;  and  even  where 
it  occurs,  the  reader  is  constrained  to  feel  that  it  results  from  the 
fitness  of  the  case,  and  not  from  any  circumscribed  view  of  the 
subject.  Besides,  Mr.  Everett  has  the  faculty  of  repeating  a 
thing  in  substance,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  recognized  as  repetition ; 
of  introducing  it  in  such  new  combinations  and  throwing  around 
it  so  much  rhetorical  beauty,  that  the  reader  forgets  that  the  same 
thought  or  the  same  fact  had  been  before  him  in  another  form. 

The  only  remark  that  we  will  add  as  illustrative  of  our  im- 
pressions in  reading  these  works,  is  that  they  form  indirectly  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  country.  Not  a 
small  part  of  them  have  respect  to  events  which  are  incorporated 
not  only  with  our  national  well  being,  but  with  our  national  ex- 
istence. The  Plymouth  oration,  for  instance,  is  a  choice  piece 
of  history  covering  the  period  to  which  it  relates :  it  presents  to 
us  in  a  series  of  events  of  which  the  world  has  seen  no  parallel, 
the  germ  of  all  our  greatness.  The  various  orations  delivered  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  those  on  other  special  occasions  looking 
back  to  the  revolution,  are  full  not  only  of  the  general  but  of  the 
local  history  of  that  day ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  bloody 
scenes  of  Lexington  and  Concord  and  Charlestown,  are  delinea- 
ted any  where  else  with  more  historic  fidelity  or  more  graphic 
power.  Then  there  is  much  that  is  historical  in  the  list  of  occa- 
sions which  called  forth  these  various  eflforts.  A  large  part  of 
them  are  new  to  the  present  age,  and  may  be  regarded  as  indexes 
to  the  general  progress  of  society.  Most  of  these  addresses  could 
never  have  been  written  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, because  either  the  events  which  called  them  forth  had  not 
then  occurred,  or  else  they  had  not  been  recognized  as  matter  for 
public  celebration.  It  is  striking  to  notice  how  almost  every  im- 
portant change  in  society  that  has  taken  place  during  Mr.  Everett's 
public  life,  is  here  chronicled,  and  most  of  them  in  the  form  of  an 
occasion  for  a  public  effort.  In  this  way,  he  has,  beyond  any 
other  man,  linked  himself  in  with  the  history  of  his  time,  while 
yet,  he  has  never  set  himself,  in  form,  to  do  the  work  of  an  his- 
torian. He  has,  however,  performed  a  much  more  important 
part  than  that  of  a  mere  chronicler  of  events ;  he  fias  held  up  the 
events  in  their  high  practical  bearings,  and  has  exhibited  not 
more  of  the  enlightened  philosopher  than  of  the  earnest  patriot, 
in  the  use  that  he  has  made  of  them.  We  recommend  these 
works,  therefore,  not  merely  as  a  faithful  record  of  many  of  the 
changes  of  society  and  the  causes  of  these  changes,  but  as  being 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  well  fitted  to 
aid  in  the  extinction  of  those  national  feuds  and  jealousies  which 
seem  multiplying  among  us  in  such  portentous  profusion. 
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We  intimated  our  intention,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  to  illustrate  our  opinion  of  these  orations  and  speeches  by 
some  appropriate  extracts.  But  in  looking  through  the  volumes, 
we  find  ourselves  embarrassed,  to  a  degree  which  we  did  not 
anticipate,  in  making  the  selection.  The  truth  is,  they  are  of 
such  uniform  excellence,  that  we  should  be  in  little  danger  of 
doing  the  author  injustice,  if  wo  were  to  open  at  random  and 
copy  from  any  page  on  which  our  eye  might  chance  to  rest 
Some  writers  give  us  occasionally  a  gem, — apparently  the  effect 
of  an  uncommon  gathering  up  of  the  faculties, — while,  in  the 
main,  they  are  only  tolerably  interesting ;  and  we  are  sustained 
in  our  passage  through  many  indifferent  and  barren  pages,  by  the 
reflection  that  by  and  by  there  will  come  a  green  spot,  where  we 
can  repose  with  delight.  It  is  otherwise  with  Mr.  Everett :  we 
read  his  productions  with  a  sustained  and  uninterrupted  interest ; 
and  his  fine  thoughts,  instead  of  being  rendered  prominent  by 
being  few  and  far  between,  succeed  each  other  with  so  much 
rapidity,  that  one  rather  feels  that  he  is  constantly  breathing  a 
pure  atmosphere,  and  gazing  on  a  beautiful  sky,  than  only  coming 
occasionally  in  contact  with  some  invigorating  or  elevating  influ- 
ence. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  three  brief  extracts,  being 
the  close  of  three  different  addresses  that  were  pronounced  at 
periods  about  equidistant  from  each  other. 

The  first  is  from  the  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  College ;  and  it  is  the  first  in  point  of 
time,  as  well  as  the  first  in  the  order  of  publication  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  occasion,  always  one  of  great  interest,  as  bringing 
together  a  larger  amount  of  the  intelligence  and  literary  refine- 
ment of  the  country  than  almost  any  other,  was  at  this  time  in- 
vested with  peculiar  attractions,  from  being  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  General  Lafayette.  We  cannot  imagine  that  this 
grateful  circumstance  could  have  been  more  beautifully  and  im- 
pressively noticed  than  in  the  last  of  the  following  paragraphs 
which  conclude  the  discourse.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  is 
still  remembered  by  many,  as  forming  one  of  the  most  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  eloquence. 

"  Here,  then,  a  mighty  work  is  to  be  performed,  or  never,  by  raortaJs.  The 
wum,  who  looks  with  tenderness  on  the  sufferinffs  of  good  men  in  other  times ; 
the  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  cherishes  me  memory  of  his  fathers ;  the 
patriot,  who  feels  an  honest  glow  at  the  majesty  of  the  system  of  which  he  is 
a  member ;  the  scholar ,  who  beholds,  with  rapture,  the  long-sealed  book  of  truth 
opened  for  all  to  read  without  prejudice ; — these  are  they,  by  whom  these  aus- 
pices are  to  be  accomplished.  Yes,  brethren,  it  is  by  the  intellect  of  the 
country  that  the  mighty  mass  is  to  be  inspired ;  that  its  parts  nre  to  communi- 
cate and  sympathize  with  each  other ;  its  natural  progress  to  be  adorned  with 
becoming  refinements ;  its  principles  asserted  and  its  feelings  interpreted  to  its 
own  children,  to  other  regions,  and  to  after  ages. 

"  Meantime,  the  years  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  gathering  importance 
in  their  course.   With  the  present  year  (1824)  will  be  completed  the  half- 
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oentory  from  that  most  important  era  in  human  history — the  commencement  of 
our  revolutionary  war.  Thef  ubilee  of  our  national  existence  is  at  hand.  The 
space  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that  momentous  date  has  laid  down  in 
the  dost,  which  the  blood  of  man^  of  them  had  already  hallowed,  most  of  the 
great  men  to  whom,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our  national  existence  and 
privilefl^.  A  few  still  survive  amonsf  us,  to  reap  the  rich  fruits  of  their  labors 
and  Bimerings ;  and  one  has  yielded  himself  to  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
and  returned  in  his  age  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  whom  he  de- 
voted his  youth.  It  is  recorded  on  the  pages  of  American  history,  that  when 
this  fiiend  of  our  country  applied  to  our  commissioners  at  Paris,  in  1776,  for  a 
passage  in  the  first  ship  they  should  dispatch  to  America,  they  were  obliged  to 
answer  him,  (so  low  and  abject  was  then  our  dear  native  land,)  that  they  pos- 
sessed not  the  means,  nor  the  credit,  sufficient  for  providing  a  single  vessel,  in 
all  the  ports  of  France.  *Then,'  exclaimed  the  youthful  hero,  *f  will  provide 
my  own-'  And  it  is  a  literal  fact  that,  when  all  America  was  too  poor  to  oflfer 
him  so  much  as  a  passage  to  her  shores,  he  left,  in  his  tender  youth,  tlie  bosom 
of  home,  of  domestic  happiness,  of  wealth,  of  rank,  to  plunge  in  the  dust  and 
blood  of  our  inauspicious  strugefle ! 

•*  Welcome,  friend  of  our  fathers,  to  our  shores !  Happy  are  our  eyes,  that 
behold  those  venerable  features !  Enjoy  a  triumph  such  as  never  conqueror 
nor  monarch  enjoyed — the  assurance  that,  throughout  America,  there  is  not 
a  bosom  which  does  not  beat  with  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  sound  of  your 
name !  You  have  already  met  and  saluted,  or  will  soon  meet,  the  few  that  re- 
main of  the  ardent  patriots,  prudent  counsellors,  and  brave  warriors,  with  whom 
you  were  associated  in  achieving  our  liberty.  But  you  have  looked  round 
in  vain  for  the  faces  of  many,  who  would  have  lived  years  of  pleasure,  on  a 
day  like  this,  with  their  old  companion  in  arms  and  brother  in  peril.  Lincoln, 
and  Greene,  and  Knox,  and  Hamilton,  are  gone ;  the  heroes  of  Saratoga  and 
Yorktown  have  fallen  before  the  enemy  that  conquers  all.  Above  all,  the  first 
of  heroes  and  of  men,  the  friend  of  your  youth,  the  more  than  friend  of  his 
country,  rests  in  the  bosom  of  the  soil  he  redeemed.  On  the  banks  of  his 
Potomac  he  lies  in  gloir  and  in  peace.  You  will  re-visit  the  hospi^ble  shades 
of  Mount  Vernon,  but  him,  whom  you  venerated  as  we  did,  you  will  not  meet 
at  its  door.  His  voice  of  consolation,  which  reached  you  in  the  dungeons  of 
Olmiitz,  cannot  now  break  its  silence  to  bid  you  welcome  to  his  own  roof. 
But  the  grateful  children  of  America  will  bid  you  welcome  in  his  name. 
Welcome !  thrice  welcome  to  our  shores !  And  whithersoever  your  course 
shall  take  you,  throughout  the  limits  of  the  continent,  the  ear  that  hears  you 
shall  bless  yon,  the  eye  that  sees  you  shall  give  witness  to  you,  and  every 
tongue  exclaim  with  heart  felt  joy,  Welcome,  welcome.  La  Fayette !" 

Our  second  extract  shall  be  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Everett  in  1838,  at  a  festival  celebrated  at  Exeter,  in  honour  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Abbot,  who,  on  that  day  resigned  the  place  of 
Principal  of  Phillip's  Exeter  Academy,  which  he  had  filled  for 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Everett  had  been,  for  a  while,  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Abbot,  in  fitting  for  college ;  and  it  seemed  alike  filial  and  beauti- 
ful that  he  should  go  up  with  all  his  honours,  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  high  qualities  of  his  revered  teacher,  and  welcome  .him, 
after  such  a  life  of  useful  service,  to  the  dignity  of  retirement. 
The  following  passage  shows  how  entirely  he  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  : — 

Lastly,  Sir,  as  we  assemble  under  the  influence  of  an  association  which 
invites  us  all,  however  otherwise  disconnected,  in  one  kind  feeling ;  as  we 
meet  together  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  life,  many  of  us  to  tSke  a  Ugt 
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farewell  of  our  revered  preceptor, — it  has  seemed  meet  that  we  shotdd  break  | 
the  noontide  bread  together,  and  invite  him  also  to  meet  us  at  the  social  board, 
there  to  pass  the  last liour  that  we  shall  ever  all  pass  toother  on  earth,  in  the 
interchange  of  kind  feeling  with  each  other  and  with  him.   There,  Sir,  whether 
we  pledge  his  health  in  the  rosy  or  the  limpid  cup,  the  dews  of  Oastidia  I  am 
sure  will  sweeten  its  brim,  and  the  balm  of  good-fellowship  give  a  flavor  to  | 
the  draught  The  occasion  will  there  also  be  taken  of  offering  to  our  respected  ^ 
teacher  a  slight  but  pennanent  token  of  respect,  of  a  domestic  character, 
which  will  preserve  at  the  fireside  of  his  family,  in  aflercimes,  the  recollection 
of  this  day's  transactions.  I 

"  Here,  Sir,  I  might  with  prudence  pause ;  but  emotions  crowd  upon  my 
mind,  which  I  find  it  equally  difficult  to  suppress  and  to  utter.  I  have  read  of 
an  individual  who  was  released  from  the  Bastile  after  a  confinement  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  He  sought  for  his  family  and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and 
they  were  gone.  The  house  in  which  he  had  lived  had  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  strangers,  and  he  desired  to  go  back  to  the  prison  in  which  he  had  00 
long  been  immured.  I  can  catch  a  ^impse  of  his  feelings,  as  I  wander  about 
these  scenes,  familiar  to  me  in  boyhood,  and  which  I  have  but  once  or  twice 
re-visited,  and  that  long  ago,  in  the  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years  since  I 
was  a  pupil  at  the  Academy.  It  wits  my  good  fortune  to  pass  here  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  before  I  entered  college ;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  even  in 
that  short  time  I  contracted  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  have  felt  throughout 
my  life.  I  return  to  these  endeared  scenes  with  mingled  emotion.  I  find 
them  changed ;  dwelling-places  are  no  more  on  the  same  spots ;  old  edifices 
have  disappeared ;  new  ones,  both  public  and  private,  have  been  erected. 
Some  of  the  respected  heads  of  society  whom  I  knew,  though  as  a  child,  are 
gone.  The  seats  in  the  Academy-room  are  otherwise  arranged  than  formerly, 
and  even  there  the  places  that  once  knew  me  know  me  no  more.  Where  the 
objects  themselves  are  unaltered,  the  changed  eye  and  the  changed  mind  see 
them  differently.  The  streets  seem  narrower  and  shorter,  the  distances  less 
considerable ;  tnis  play-ground  before  us,  which  I  remember  as  most  spacious, 
seems  sadly  contracted.  But  all,  Sir,  is  not  changed,  either  in  appearance  or 
reality.  The  countenance  of  our  revered  preceptor  has  undergone  no  change 
to  my  eye.  It  still  expresses  that  suaviier  in  modo  mentioned  by  the  gent&- 
man  last  up,  (Rev.  Professor  Ware,  Jun.,)  with  nothing  of  the  sternness  of 
the  other  principle.  It  is  thus  I  remember  it ;  it  was  always  sunshine  to  me. 
Nature,  in  the  larger  features  of  the  landscape,  is  unchan^d ;  the  river  still 
flows ;  the  woods  yield  their  shade  as  pleasantly  as  they  did  thirtv  years  ago, 
doubly  grateful  for  the  contrast  they  afford  to  the  dusty  walks  of  active  life ; 
for  the  solace  they  yield  in  an  escape,  however  brief,  from  its  burdens  and 
cares.  As  I  stood  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy,  last  evening,  and  saw  from  its 
windows  the  river  winding  through  the  valley,  and  the  gentle  slope  rising 
from  its  opposite  bank,  and  caught  the  cool  breeze  that  was  scattering  fresh- 
ness after  the  sultry  summer's  day,  I  could  fed  the  poetry  of  Gray,  on  revisit- 
ing, in  a  like  manner,  the  scenes  of  his  scKool-boy  days — 

'  Ah,  happy  hills !  ah,  pleasing  shade ! 
Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vain ! 

Where  once  my  careless  chUdhood  strayed, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  below, 

As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  sacred  spring.' " 

The  remaining  extract  is  from  the  address  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bible  society  already  referred  to.    Not  only  the  address 
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itself,  but  the  example  which  was  set  in  delivering  it,  is  well 
worthy  of  being  contemplated  by  men  in  high  places.  The  ef- 
forts of  clergymen  on  such  occasions  lose  no  small  part  of  the  in- 
fluence to  which  they  are  entitled,  by  being  regarded  as  official ; 
but  when  a  distinguished  layman  steps  forward,  as  Mr.  Everett 
has  here  done,  in  defence  of  the  Bible,  all  suspicion  of  self  in- 
terest, in  any  form,  ceases ;  and  many  a  mind  which  would,  at 
best,  have  opened  reluctantly  to  the  teachings  of  the  pulpit  or  the 
voice  of  a  clergyman,  now  finds  itself  in  an  unsuspecting,  docile 
and  attentive  attitude.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  laymen  doing  the 
appropriate  and  peculiar  work  of  clergymen ;  but  there  is  some 
ground  on  which  intelligent  laymen  may  render  most  important 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousnes,  and  still  keep 
within  their  own  sphere.  Of  this  we  think  Mr.  Everett  has,  in 
this  address,  shown  himself  a  fine  example. 

**  There  is  another  consideration  of  a  practical  nature,  which  I  should  he 
fflad  to  ofl^r  to  the  meeting,  if  I  have  not  exceeded  my  allowance  of  time. 
We  all  have  pretty  strong,  and  as  I  think,  just  impressions  of  the  superiority  of 
Chnstendom  over  the  Muiometan,  Hindoo  and  Pagan  countries.  Our  civiliza- 
tion, I  know,  is  still  very  imperfect,  impaired  by  many  a  vice  which  disgrace 
our  Christian  nurture, — by  many  a  woe  which 

'  Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  for  what  it  soils.' 

Bat  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  things  in  Christendom  with  that  which 
prevails  in  the  countries  just  named,  we  find  that  all  the  evils  which  exist 
among  m  prevail  there  in  a  greater  degree,  while  they  are  subject  to  innumer- 
able ^ers,  so  dreadful  as  to  make  us  almost  ready  to  think  it  were  better  for 
the  mass  of  population,  humanly  speaking,  if  they  had  never  been  bom.  Well, 
DOW,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  maketh  us  to  differ  ?  I  know  of  no  final  and  suffi- 
cient cause  but  the  different  character  of  Christianity,  and  the  religions  which 
prevail  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China  and  the  other  semi-civilized  or  bar- 
bazoos  countries ;  and  this  difference,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  accurately  reflected 
in  their  sacred  books  respectively.  I  mean,  Sir,  that  the  Bible  stands  to  the 
Koran  and  the  Vedas  in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  Christianity  stands 
to  Mahometanism,  or  Brahmanism,  or  Buddhism ;  or  Christendom  to  Turkey, 
Hindoostan,  or  China. 

"  We  should  all,  I  believe,  more  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Scriptures, 
if  we  compared  them  with  other  books  assuming  the  character  of  sacred.  I 
have  not  done  it  so  much  as  I  wish  I  had ;  but  one  reason — a  main  one — has 
been,  the  extreme  repnlsiveness  of  those  books  which  I  have  tried  to  read.  I 
have  several  times  in  my  life  attempted  to  read  the  Koran.  I  have  done  so 
lately.  I  have  approached  it  with  a  highly  excited  literary  curiosity.  I  have 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  penetrate  this  m-eat  mystery  of  the  Arabian  desert  As 
I  have,  in  some  quiet  Turkish  town,  (for  in  the  provincial  Turkish  towns  there 
is  little  of  the  bustle  of  our  western  life,)  listened  at  the  close  of  day  to  the 
clear,  calm  voice  of  the  muezzin,  firom  the  top  of  the  gracefiil  minaret,  calling 
the  fiiithiiil  to  evening  prayer, — as  I  have  mused  on  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
human  thin^  beneath  the  venerable  dome  of  St  Sophia's, — I  have,  I  may  say, 
longed  to  find  some  rational  ground  of  sympathy  between  Christianity  and 
Islam;  but  any  thing  more  repulsive  and  uninviting  than  the  Koran  I  have 
seldom  attempted  to  peruse,  even  when  taken  up  with  these  kindly  feeling 
And  yet,  Sir,  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  recognizes  them  both  as  a  divine  revela- 
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tion.  With  such  portions  of  the  sacfed  books  of  the  Hindoos  as  have  ikllen 
in  my  way,  the  case  is  far  worse.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  some  elevated  moral 
sentiments  of  an  ascetic  cast,  and  some  strains  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  But  the  mythological  system  contained  in  them  is  a 
tissue  of  monstrosities  and  absurdities,  by  turns  so  revolting  and  nauseous  as 
to  defy  perusal,  except  from  some  strong  motive  of  duty  or  of  literary  curi- 
osity, which  would  prompt  the  investigation.  I  really  believe  that  few  things 
would  do  more  to  raise  the  Scriptures  in  our  estimation,  than  to  compare 
the  Bible  with  the  Koran  and  the  Vedas.  It  is  not  a  course  of  reading  to 
be  generally  recommended.  A  portion  of  the  books  are  scarce,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  their  contents  eminently  repulsive ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  to 
those  whose  professional  duty  it  is  to  maintain  the  sacred  cliaracter  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  that  I  know  of  scarce  any  line  of  reading  which  might 
be  taken  up  with  mater  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of  fair  comparison,  than 
that  of  the  sacred  Dooks,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Mahometans  and  Hindooa. 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  have  done.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  an  in- 
discriminate distribution  of  the  Bible,  that  it  may  be  perverted,  misunderstood, 
neglected  and  abused.  And  what  means  of  improvement,  what  instrument  of 
Cimstian  benevolence,  is  not  subject  to  the  same  drawback  ?  The  fault  is  in 
the  mind  of  man,  subject  to  error,  to  the  blinding  effect  of  passion,  to  the  de- 
basement of  vice,  in  all  that  he  does,  and  in  all  that  is  done  for  him.  There 
are  things  in  the  Bible  hard  to  be  understood.  And  what  is  there,  if  we  strive 
to  go  beyond  the  mere  outside,  which  does  not  contain  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood ?  Even  our  exact  sciences,  constructed  upon  ideas  which  are  the  crea- 
tion of  our  own  minds,  are  full  of  difficulties.  When  we  turn  from  revealed 
truth  to  the  teachings  of  human  speculatists  on  duty  and  morals,  do  we  not 
encounter  on  the  threshold  those  terrible  problems  of 

*  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate — 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,' 

problems  that  have  tasked  the  unaided  understanding  of  man  ever  since  he 
beffan  to  think  and  to  reason  ?  For  myself.  Sir,  I  am  more  and  more  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  truth  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Bible  in  the  form  best  adapted 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  the  character  and  talent,  intellectual  and  moral,  to 
which  it  is  addressed.  It  is  not  such  a  Bible  as  the  wit  of  man  would  have 
conceived ;  but  it  is  such  a  one  as  the  nature  and  wants  of  man  called  for. 
The  acceptance  it  has  found,  alike  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  the 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
prosperous  and  the  wretched,  shows  that  it  is  really  adapted  in  itself,  not  to 
one  country,  age,  or  class,  but  to  man ;  that  it  speaks  to  the  unchanging  wants, 
and  sorrows,  and  frailties,  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart" 

We  cannot  omit  to  say  in  concluding  this  article  that  these 
volumes  exhibit  Mr.  Everett  as  a  model,  we  had  almost  said  a 
prodigy,  of  industry.  If  these  various  speeches  and  orations  had 
come  from  some  individual  whose  life  had  been  a  scene  of  lite- 
rary leisure,  we  should  have  considered  them  less  remarkable ; 
though  even  then,  we  should  have  said  that  the  author  had  done 
enough  to  secure  to  himself  imperishable  honour.  But  when  we 
remember  that  they  are  the  productions  of  one,  who  has,  during 
the  whole  lime,  occupied  most  important  civil  stations,  having 
been  charged  with  his  country's  highest  interests  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  they  indicate  a  de- 
gree of  industry  and  facility  at  labour,  of  which  there  is  scarcely 
an  example  in  a  generation.    We  meet  Mr.  Everett  here  as  the 
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accomplished  scholar  and  the  ekxiuent  orator;  but  we  meet  him 
also  in  all  his  various  public  relations.  It  is  Professor  Everett, 
aod  Governor  Everett,  and  President  Everett,  Mr.  Everett  the 
member  of  Congress  and  Mr.  Everett  the  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Su  James,  with  whose  literary  productions  we  are  so  much 
delighted  and  edified ;  and  we  remember  almost  with  amaze- 
ment that,  in  connection  with  these  splendid  efforts,  he  has  ful- 
filled with  most  scmpulous  fidelity  the  duties  connected  with 
the  several  posts  of  honour  and  influence  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  him.  Herein  he  is  an  illustrious  model  for  all  young 
men  who  desire  to  work  out  for  themselves  an  honourable  des- 
tiny ;  for  though  they  may  not  possess  his  vigour  or  versatility 
of  talent,  and  may  not  aspire  to  his  measure  of  usefulness  or  of 
fame,  yet  they  may  imitate  him  in  the  economical  use  of  his 
time  and  the  diligent  culture  of  his  powers,  and  thereby  become 
the  benefactors,  if  not  the  greater  lights,  of  their  generation. 


Art.  VI.  — domestic  ARCHITECTURE. 

TTie  Architecture  of  Country  Houses;  including  Designs  for 
Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Villas,  with  remarks  on  IntO' 
riars,  Furniture,  and  the  best  modes  of  Warming  and  VentP' 
lating.  With  three  hundred  and  twenty  Illustrations.  By 
A.  J.  Downing,  author  of  "  Designs  for  Cottage  Residences," 
"  Hints  to  persons  about  building,"  &c.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  1860.    New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.   8vo.  pp.  484 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  a  short  period  of  time  that  the 
term  Architecture  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  our  general  Ameri- 
can vocabulary.  Formerly  we  used  to  hear  of  house  building 
and  church  building;  now  we  hear  of  domestic  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal  architecture.  What  our  fathers  knew  no  other  name  for  than 
'meeting-houses'  we  speak  of  in  these  days  as  *  church  edifices;' 
and  the  old  *  homestead'  is  fast  becoming  supplanted  by  the 
*  villa'  and  the  'country  seat.'  The  word  buildings  now  refers 
to  nothing  but  barns  and  shops  and  like  structures.  All  else  is 
Architecture. 

This  change  of  phra.seology  is  not,  however,  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  caprice.  It  betokens  a  change  of  ideas  and  the  uprising 
of  new  convictions  in  the  community  at  large.  It  indicates  an 
advance  in  thought  and  feeling  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of 
development.  It  signifies  that  as  a  people  we  are  rising  above 
the  physical  condition  of  infancy  and  crudeness,  that  we  are 
growing  older  and  acquiring  with  increasing  age  increasing  cul- 
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ture  and  worth.  And  especially  is  it  a  thing  of  welcome  signifi- 
cance, when  we  find  the  term  in  question  applied  so  generally  as 
it  now  is  to  thi  domestic  in  distinction  from  the  more  public 
structures  of  a  people.  It  shows  that  the  many  are  inclined  to 
think,  as  never  before,  that  the  body  is  more  than  meat,  and  that 
a  human  being  needs  something  in  a  residence  besides  the  facili- 
ties for  eating  and  sleep,  and  a  shelter  from  the  heat  and  cold.  It 
indicates  that  the  notion  is  becoming  more  widely  and  practically 
accepted  that  man  is  not  a  mere  animal  endowed  with  five  senses, 
but  that  he  has  also  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties,  in  the  due 
education  and  culture  of  which,  life  really  consists  as  much  as  in 
the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants.  It  gives  assurance  that  the 
domestic  aflfectlons,  the  tastes,  the  pleasures  of  society,  are  get- 
ting a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  men  ;  in  short  that  the 
home  feeling,  that  anchor  to  all  that  is  good  and  virtuous,  has  a 
deeper  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  And  it  is  because 
the  home  feeling  is  worth  so  much,  because  it  is  a  tie  so  strong 
and  lasting,  to  bind  ns  to  what  is  loveliest  and  best,  that  we  deem 
it  a  good  omen  when  a  changing  nomenclature  indicates  such  a 
change  in  ideas  and  feelings  as  we  have  just  alluded  to. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  at  the  multiplying  evidence  afibrded  that 
our  people  in  this  country  are  thinking  more  and  thinking  better 
of  their  dwellings,  the  structures  within  which  so  much  of  their 
life  is  passed  and  upon  which  the  character  and  worth  of  that 
life  so  much  depend.  We  are  not  disposed  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  material  things,  much  less  to  set  them  above  or  be- 
fore things  spiritual.  Man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  his  spiritual 
wants  and  enjoyments  are  of  the  first  and  highest  consequence, 
and  if  these  are  not  recognized  and  provided  for,  it  matters  very 
little  what  are  the  wants  or  delights  dependent  upon  his  physical 
structure  or  the  material  world  in  which  he  has  his  being.  Nev- 
ertheless, inasmuch  as  his  spiritual  nature  is  linked  to  a  material 
structure,  he  is  dependent  upon  it  and  upon  the  material  universe 
with  which  it  brings  him  into  connection  for  the  culture  and  de- 
velopment of  his  higher  and  spiritual  part  The  world  of  ideas, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
world  of  matter,  and  the  former  world  will  take  its  tone  and 
shape  very  much  from  the  latter.  And  as  this  is  diflferent  in  the 
case  of  every  individual,  so  each  one  may  be  said  to  form  to 
himself  his  ideal  or  spiritual  world  from  the  particular  physical 
world  in  which  he  lives.  While,  therefore,  the  outward  and  ma- 
terial, influences  from  the  beginning  of  existence  the  inward  and 
immaterial,  man  has  it  also  in  his  power  to  determine,  in  a  meas- 
ure certainly,  what  this  influence  shall  be.  The  time  comes 
when  the  spiritual  reacts  upon  the  material  and  asserts  its  inhe- 
rent superiority.  The  time  arrives  when  the  mind  instead  of 
lying  in  a  state  of  mere  mechanical  reception  assumes  an  active 
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and  voluntary  condition  in  which  it  chooses,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  what  it  will  receive  from  the  material  world  aronnd  it.  By 
its  own  creative  power,  too,  it  begins  to  reenstamp  its  own  ideas, 
modified  and  cultured  by  reflection  and  experience,  upon  the 
world  without.  It  lays  hold  of  the  earth  and  its  material  forms 
and  substances,  and  shapes  them  at  its  will.  It  bridges  the 
mighty  streams;  it  tunnels  the  mountains;  it  levels  the  hills  and 
lifts  up  the  valleys ;  it  raises  everywhere  the  structures  which 
minister  to  its  will  and  convenience  and  happiness ;  and  so,  really 
creates  the  physical  world  anew.  Thus,  mankind  come  to  live 
in  a  better  world  from  time  to  time.  This  world  as  a  whole  is 
now  only  in  the  lowest  sense  the  same  world  that  it  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  It  has  indeed  the  same  geolog- 
ical strata ;  it  has  the  same  great  rivers  and  bays  and  oceans ;  the 
same  Alpine  peaks,  the  same  wide  deserts  and  the  same  envelop- 
ing atmosphere.  But  in  respect  to  its  bearing  upon  human  life, 
in  the  large  and  general  view,  it  is  as  if  another  world  had  come 
to  take  its  place.  And  so,  loo,  men  have  it  in  their  power  to 
change  and  are  changing  that  smaller  material  world  in  which 
the  domestic  life  of  each  one  is  led.  From  caves  in  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  tents  and  huts  of  the  rudest  construction,  they  have 
come  to  dwell  in  structures  better  calculated  to  satisfy  and  culti- 
vate the  advancing  ideas  and  tastes  of  advancing  civilization  and 
those  inspired  by  the  influence  of  religion.  The  importance  of 
this  home  world  is  probably  felt  at  the  present  day  more  deeply 
than  ever  before.  The  more  enlightened  portion  of  mankind 
are  recognizing  too,  as  never  before,  the  value  of  that  portion  of 
life  which  is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  infancy  and 
childhood.  They  are  discovering  how  much  it  has  to  do  with 
all  the  after  life,  whether  considered  in  its  material  and  social  re- 
lations to  the  present  world  or  in  its  spiritual  relations  to  the 
world  to  come.  And  they  are  seeing  as  they  never  have  seen 
until  now,  how  much  the  place  of  a  child's  residence  has  to  do 
with  a  child's  character.  They  are  discovering  herein  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  life  even  from  the  outset  of  existence  than  was 
once  acknowledged  or  even  suspected.  Still,  however,  there  is 
room  for  improvement  and  further  progress.  Pew  have  yet 
fathomed  the  great  problem  of  human  life.  Few  understand  it 
whether  restricted  to  early  or  more  mature  age,  whether  in  its 
connection  with  this  world  or  a  world  to  come.  We  are  at  best 
but  making  advances  toward  the  full  and  complete  truth.  We 
are  experimenting  in  the  great  laboratory  of  existence,  and  as 
the  result  of  many  failures  and  a  partial  success,  are  settling  grad- 
ually the  basis  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge.  Every  discovery, 
therefore,  should  be  welcomed,  and  every  instrument  of  progress 
be  laid  hold  of  as  a  help  to  the  grand  ultimate  attainment. 
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It  is  in  this  view  a  hopeful  sign  that  attention  has  of  late  been 
turned  as  it  has,  particularly  in  this  country,  to  the  subject  of 
Domestic  Architecture.  For  some  years  now  there  have  beea 
occasional  signs  of  rebellion  against  the  old  stereotyped  ideas  and 
habits  that  have  so  long  prevailed  on  this  subject,  and  already,  a 
very  perceptible  change  is  beginning  to  be  wrought  in  the  style  and 
characfer  of  our  domestic  edifices.  Our  dwellings  hitherto,  with 
exceptions  of  course,  have  not  been  what  human  dwellings  should 
be.  They  have  not  been  the  fittest  places  by  any  means  for  the 
birth  and  nurture  of  human  beings,  of  beings  endowed  with  facul- 
ties which  lift  them  so  high  above  the  range  of  the  animal  races 
around  them.  They  have  been  too  exclusively  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  animal  part  of  man's  compound  nature, 
and  have  had  far  too  little  adaptation  to  supply  the  necessities 
and  provide  for  the  comfort  and  growth  of  his  Social  and  spiritual 
nature.  They  have  been  great  eating  and  sleeping  places,  barns 
for  human  beings ;  and  too  often  indeed  the  diflference  betweea 
the  places  occupied  by  the  quadrupeds  and  the  bipeds  has 
not  been  as  manifest  as  it  should  have  been.  The  home  affec- 
tions and  the  more  refined  feelings  and  tastes  which  belong  to 
our  nature  have  flourished  in  such  cases,  if  at  all,  in  spite  of  cir- 
cumstances most  adverse  and  repressing.  And  even  in  many 
dwellings  where  all  has  not  borne  the  stamp  of  an  animal  nature, 
bow  little  has  there  been  oftentimes  in  the  structure  of  the  dwell- 
ing and  in  its  furnishing  and  surroundings,  to  call  forth  and  cul- 
tivate the  better  feelings  and  faculties  of  the  inmates.  Where 
have  been  the  visible  material  signs  of  taste  and  refinement? 
Where,  the  manifest  indications  of  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
true  aim  and  character  of  life,  and  wherein  its  real  importance 
and  happiness  consist  ?  How  much  has  been  lavished  upon  the 
body,  and  how  little  provided  for  the  mind  and  soul.  How  little 
has  there  been  to  bind  the  children  to  the  ancestral  hearth.  How 
little  has  there  been  to  make  their  eyes  kindle  with  delight  as 
they  have  rested  upon  the  paternal  mansion,  because  in  its  every 
aspect  it  has  borne  the  look  of  comfort  which  was  but  the  proper 
outward  expression  of  the  real  comfort,  and  means  of  comfort 
also,  abounding  within.  How  little  has  there  been  to  make  the 
home  more  attractive  than  the  tavern.  Now  we  are  not  so  wild 
as  to  think  but  that  a  dwelling  constructed  with  even  the  most 
consummate  architectural  skill  and  propriety,  may  be  as  destitute 
of  the  proper  attractions  and  good  influences  which  belong  to  a 
true  home  as  the  meanest  hovel  to  be  found.  And  yet  we  do  not 
think  it  could  long  remain  so.  We  believe  it  would  educate  its 
inhabitants,  generation  by  generation,  until  in  process  of  time  it 
would  be  found  to  have  begotten  in  them  in  a  good  degree  the 
appropriate  refinements  and  tastes,  in  short  the  home  feelings 
which  rightfully  belong  in  such  a  place  and  are  in  keeping  with 
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it.  We  claim,  therefore,  every  architectural  improvement  as  a 
means  of  social  culture.  We  think  a  tastefully  constructed  house 
tends  to  call  forth  ts^teful  feehngs  in  its  inmates,  and  in  those  also 
who  see  it  more  casually  and  from  a  distance.  Those  material 
forms  which  it  bears,  patterned  after  the  choicest  forms  which 
God  has  set  forth  in  nature,  and  expressive  of  human  wants  and 
purposes  and  aspirations,  we  believe  to  be  permanent  instructors 
to  man.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  by  exact  lines  or  in  precise 
and  definite  results  their  teachings,  but  we  think  no  reflecting 
person  will  deny  their  power  to  this  end.  No  man,  we  think, 
could  live  just  the  life  in  a  well  proportioned  and  truly  beautiful 
dwelling  that  he  would  in  a  mud  shanty  or  a  rude  log  cabin. 
Certain  elevating  influences  would  steal  into  him  unawares,  and 
from  a  hundred  difierent  sources,  that  would  lift  his  life  above  its 
otherwise  lower  level.  It  would  be  made,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
more  human,  more  dignified  and  tasteful,  more  receptive  of  high 
and  hallowed  thoughts,  and  more  open  to  good  influences  else- 
where and  of  another  kind.  And  so,  too,  this  power  of  the  tasteful 
is  seen  very  often  in  the  influence  which  a  single  dwelling  will 
exert  upon  almost  all  in  its  neighborhood.  How  often,  for  in- 
stance, may  you  trace  the  better  features  in  the  houses  of  a  whole 
street,  or  village  even,  to  the  grounds  and  dwellings  of  a  single 
tasteful  proprietor.  Nor  do  we  allude  in  this  to  the  mere  copy- 
ing of  things  from  a  love  of  imitation  or  from  a  weak  ambi- 
tion to  keep  pace  with  others  in  show  or  gentility,  but  we  refer 
to  the  well  known  fact  that  where  there  is  such  an  exhibition  of 
genuine  taste,  men  will  be  impressed  by  it.  It  will  waken  new 
thoughts  and  feelings  within  them,  and  they  will  sooner  or  later 
be  found  embodying  them  in  their  own  mode  and  outward  mani- 
festation of  life.  They  may  do  it  imperfectly,  they  may  do  it 
clumsily  and  grotesquely.  But  what  they  do  even  thus  has  a 
true  basis  to  start  from,  and  that  which  is  true  will  exert  a  last- 
ing power.  The  false  will  in  due  lime  be  seen  to  be  false,  while 
it  will  prove  as  important  a  means  of  instruction  perhaps  as  what 
is  better.  Between  the  imperfectly  tasteful  instincts  and  the 
ambition  of  displ^ty  and  notoriety,  we  must  of  course  expect  many 
extravagances.  But  if  some  one  imports  a  Turkish  mosque  with 
its  lancet  windows  and  minarets  and  domes  into  a  New  England 
town,  the  probability  is  that  his  very  extravagance  will  operate 
to  check  the  budding  eccentricities  of  those  who  see  it,  and  so 
save  us  many  an  eye  sore.  Ambition,  the  love  of  display,  the 
very  common  unwillingness  to  be  outdone  by  others,  will  proba- 
bly build  many  paste-board  castles  for  country  seats.  These  we 
must  expect ;  these  we  must  for  a  while  sufier.  But  even  these 
will  do  good.  It  will  not  be  long  before  their  inappropriateness 
will  be  seen  and  their  lack  of  propriety  in  style  felt,  and  then 
they  will  be  used  as  so  many  beacons  to  warn  against  the  repeti- 
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tion  of  their  errors.  Meanwhile  every  structure  which  is  con- 
formed to  the  laws  of  tasteful  propriety  and  which  stands  forth 
as  a  symbol  of  domestic  comfort,  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge  and  happiness.  Every  good  house, 
therefore,  every  house  which  is  what  a  house  should  be,  is  a 
public  good.  Tt  is  the  embodiment  and  expression  of  ideas 
which  the  mass  of  men  need  to  have  set  heforfe  them,  and  ideas 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  human  welfare.  The  tenden- 
cies in  our  depraved  condition  are  so  strong  toward  mere  animal- 
ism of  feeling  and  habit,  that  every  influence  which  lends  to  lift 
us  above  such  feelings  and  habits  deserves  to  be  welcomed,  and 
while  therefore  we  would  not  set  forth  architecture  as  a  'means 
of  grace,'  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  we  do  never- 
theless believe  it  to  be  no  unimportant  auxiliary  to  those  pecu- 
liarly gracious  influences  which  God  has  provided  for  human  re- 
demption. While  knowledge  may  be  perverted,  and  the  most 
consummate  cultivation  which  education  can  bestow  will  not 
suffice  to  regenerate  a  sinful  man,  still  as  a  general  truth  it  will 
hold  that  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and  refine,  tends  also  to  make 
the  heart  accessible  to  the  regenerative  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall  not  seem  to  be  over- 
estimating a  matter  when,  as  those  who  profess  to  be  concerned 
for  the  highest  and  truest  welfare  of  man,  we  advocate  the  claims 
of  Architecture  upon  the  attention  of  men. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  also,  we  rejoice  to  see  architecture 
gaining  the  place  of  a  profession.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  as  good  reason  why  every  man  should  be  his  own  lawyer 
as  why  every  man  should  be  his  own  builder.  It  seems  to  many 
no  doubt  that  the  administration  of  justice  between  man  and 
man  is  not  necessarily  other  than  a  plain  and  simple  matter,  but 
the  long  experience  of  the  world  has  found  it  to  be  quite  other- 
wise, and  no  one  whose  observation  fits  him  to  judge  in  the  case 
would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  Bench  or  the  Bar.  So 
to  most  men  it  seems  a  very  simple  business  to  build  a  house. 
And  yet  few  probably  ever  contrived  even  a  barn  without  dis- 
covering by  the  time  it  was  finished  that  it  might  have  been  con- 
structed more  economically  and  with  a  better  regard  to  conven- 
ience and  usefulness  than  as  they  had  planned  it.  Much  more  is 
it  true  that  few,  who  have  not  made  the  matter  their  special  study, 
are  qualified  to  design  a  dwelling  house.  You  may  go  into  any 
of  our  large  cities  for  instance,  where  the  high  price  of  land  com- 
pels men  to  build  upon  a  comparatively  small  surface  area,  and 
where  there  is  of  necessity  a  general  similarity  of  intertial  arrange- 
ment in  the  dwellings  erected,  and  yet  you  will  hear  it  as  the 
almost  unanimous  declaration  of  those  who  have  engaged  in 
building,  either  for  their  own  family  occupation  or  for  the  purpose 
of  renting  to  others,  that  one  needs  to  build  at  least  three  times  in 
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order  to  secure  a  tolerably  satisfactory  result.  Indeed,  nothing  is 
more  common,  in  country  or  city,  than  the  expression  of  disap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  the  experiment 
of  building  a  house  after  their  own  contrivance.  There  are  a 
hundred  if  not  a  thousand  matters  of  detail  to  be  attended  to ; 
and  while  no  one  of  them  is  all  important  to  the  finished  result, 
yet  every  one  of  them  contributes  its  part  to  form  the  perfect 
whole,  and  even  a  few  of  them,  neglected  or  overlooked,  may  rob 
all  the  rest  of  their  value  and  seriously  mar  the  completed  struc- 
ture. These  mistakes,  too,  in  wood  and  brick  and  stone,  are  not 
to  be  remedied,  like  a  blunder  in  manners,  by  an  apology.  Once 
committed,  they  abide  and  perpetuate  their  discomfort  and  annoy- 
ance. And  no  man  can  hope  to  avoid  making  blunders  of  this 
lasting  and  mortifying  character,  who  does  not  make  building 
his  study.  As  a  matter  of  pecuniary  economy  also,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  a  class  of^men  whose  profession  it  is  to  de- 
sign and  superintend  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  other  build- 
ings. They  are  the  ones  of  all  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
conveniences  within  a  given  space,  and  making  the  whole  matter 
of  building  theii[  daily  care,  they  are  the  best  fitted  to  decide 
upon  the  character  and  quality  of  materials  to  be  used  for  any 
particular  purpose.  In  short,  it  is  from  such  a  class  of  men  only 
that  we  can  expect  the  most  judicious  and  truly  economical  ex- 
penditure of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  desired 
result.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  person  will  arise  with  a  genius 
capable  of  mastering  the  requisite  details  and  applying  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  science  and  taste  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, without  any  preliminary  course  of  study  and  in  spite  of  oc- 
cupations which  may  confine  his  attention  for  the  most  part  to 
very  different  matters.  So  there  sometimes  comes  along  a  <  Nat- 
ural Bone-setter'  who  is  supposed  at  least  to  understand  the  laws 
of  anatomy  by  intuition.  But  who  on  this  account  thinks  of 
abolishing  colleges  of  Surgery  or  of  dispensing  with  the  Medical 
Profession  ? 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  that  the  growing  taste  of  our  people  is 
giving  employment  to  a  class  of  men  who  make  Architecture  a 
profession,  as  truly  such  as  Law  or  Medicine.  We  hope  the 
public  will  so  appreciate  their  work  as  to  make  their  profession  a 
field  wide  enough  to  employ  many  more  than  are  now  engaged 
in  it,  and  important  enough  to  warrant  those  who  enter  it  to  go 
deeply  into  the  history  and  philosophy  of  architecture,  and  so 
provide  for  coming  generations  models  of  domestic,  as  well  as 
civil  structures,  which  will  do  much  for  the  true  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  multitudes  whose  eyes  are  to  rest  upon  them, 
and  whose  tastes  and  habits  are  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  them. 

Closely  allied  to  the  work  of  the  architect,  if  it  may  not  be 
considered  a  branch  of  it,  is  that  of  the  writer  upon  the  subject^ 
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when  he  has  mastered  the  principles  of  the  matter  upon  which 
he  treats.  Indeed,  he  has  one  advantage  over  the  mere  practical 
architect,  in  being  able  to  express  his  opinions  with  more  care 
and  deliberation,  and  in  being  able  to  convey  them,  by  means  of 
the  press,  to  many  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  ac- 
cess to  him  and  be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  his 
knowledge. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  volume,  the  title  of 
which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which,  with  its  kindred 
volumes  from  the  same  author,  has  marked  an  era  in  the  biblio- 
graphic history  of  our  country.  What  further  remarks  we  have 
to  make  in  regard  to  the  general  subject,  we  shall  throw  into  the 
form  of  a  notice  of  this  book.  Mr.  Downing  has  here  given  us 
a  work  which  would  much  more  appropriately  appear  as  a  volume 
of  the  '  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge'  than  that  thin 
quarto  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  tM  chief  value  of  which  appears 
to  be  in  its  showing  what  book  makers  can  do  with  clean  cut 
type  and  fine  paper,  and  in  giving,  by  means  of  its  engravings, 
to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  visit  the  city  of  Washington,  some 
idea  of  a  structure  which  has  arisen  there  as  a  monument  to  the 
generous  liberality  of  a  foreigner,  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  something  of  a  different  sort,  a  book 
not  to  be  laid  away  upon  the  shelves  of  public  libraries,  or  to  be 
distributed  according  to  the  judgment  or  caprice  of  a  publishing 
or  executive  committee,  but  to  be  had  and  studied  by  all,  from 
Maine  to  Oregon,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
it.  It  is  not  either,  as  many  perhaps  would  judge  from  its  title, 
a  book  designed  for  the  comparatively  few  who  are  about  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  building,  but  it  is  a  book  for  the  many,  for 
all  indeed,  whether  in  city  or  country,  who  have  a  house  to  live 
in.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  architectural  principles,  and, 
to  no  small  extent,  the  laws  of  taste  which  are  applicable  to 
domestic  Hie.  Aside  from  its  mere  designs,  which  constitute  by 
DO  means  its  chief  value,  its  principles  and  suggestions  are  alike 
adapted  to  domestic  life  everywhere.  The  book  is  eminently 
a  'contribution  to  knowledge,'  a  contribution  of  just  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  wanted,  and  the  general  communication  of  which 
to  the  minds  of  our  wide  spread  population  would  accomplish 
an  inestimable  service.  We  thank  the  author  for  this,  his  most 
recent  work,  and  accept  it  gratefully  as  another  gift  to  his  coun- 
trymen from  one  whom  they  have  reason  to  account  a  public 
benefactor.  If  he  had  lived  in  old  Rome  and  done  as  important 
a  service  as  he  has  done  for  us,  the  Senate  would  have  honored 
him  with  a  vote,  "  tliat  he  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic." 

Mr.  Downing  has  sent  forth  his  book  bearing  the  very  modest 
title,  Country  Houses,"  and  those  who  have  not  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  volume  will  be  likely  to  gather  from 
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its  name  that  it  has  to  do  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the 
abodes  of  our  mere  farmers,  and  is  occupied  with  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  farm  houses  and  barns,  dairy-rooms 
and  cattle-stalls.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Mr.  Downing 
is  one  of  those  who  accept  the  saying,  God  made  the  country 
and  man  made  the  town and  who  consequently  regards  the 
open  fields,  in  distinction  from  the  narrow  closes  of  the  city,  as 
the  place  for  true  living,  and  where  Domestic  Architecture  is  to 
have  the  theater  of  her  labors  and  the  full  realization  of  her 
blessed  accomplishments.  Accordingly,  when  our  author  treats 
of  Country  Houses,  he  treats  of  all  dwellings  which  have  their 
locaiion  without  the  range  of  the  inspectors  of  streets  and  sewers. 
From  the  humblest  home  of  the  cottager  upon  some  scarcely 
known  bill-side  to  the  baronial  mansion  that  flanks  the  majestic 
Hudson  nor  sufiers  by  any  want  of  keeping  there,  the  book  now 
under  consideration  has  something  appropriate  to  every  site  and 
to  every  structure  pertaining  to  the  dwelling-place  of  man.  Nor 
is  the  author's  attention  confined  to  the  mere  architecture  of 
these  various  edifices.  Beginning  with  the  principles  which 
should  guide  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  and  embracing  not  only 
the  general  style  of  architecture,  but  the  more  particular  arrange- 
ments both  of  the  grounds  without  and  the  furniture  within,  his 
attention  is  directed  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  material  com- 
forts of  home. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  is  conversant  with  the  previous  writings 
of  the  author  would  expect  anything  less  than  such  a  work  as 
this  from  him.  He  has  made  Rural  Architecture  and  Landscape 
(gardening,  or  the  proper  disposal  and  embellishment  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  home,  his  own  peculiar  province ;  and  where  he 
leads,  the  many  may  follow  without  hesitation.  His  book  is  all 
the  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  also,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Down- 
ing is  not  a  professional  architect  nor  a  practical  builder,  and  so 
does  not  advertise  his  own  wares  or  offer  his  services  to  the 
building  public  for  hire.  He  simply  comes  forward,  after  much 
study  and  experience  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  domestic  life  and 
dwelling-places,  to  present  certain  practical  suggestions  in  regard 
to  it.  Having  no  theory  to  advance,  and  no  particular  order  of 
architecture  to  defend  or  glorify,  he  comes  as  the  general  adviser 
of  his  fellow  men  in  regard  to  that  which  intimately  concerns 
their  comfort. 

He  begins  his  book  with  a  preface  assigning  Three  excellent 
reasons  why  my  country-men  should  have  good  houses."  The 
first  is,  Because  a  good  house  (and  by  this  I  mean  a  fitting, 
tasteful,  and  significant  dwelling)  is  a  powerful  means  of  civili- 
zation." The  second  is,  "  Because  the  individual  home  has  a 
great  social  value  for  a  people."  In  assigning  this  reason,  he 
makes  the  following  declaration  which  is  well  worth  considera* 
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tion.  ''It  is  the  solitude  and  freedom  of  the  family  home  in  tbe 
country  which  constantly  preserves  the  purity  of  the  nation,  and 
invigorates  its  intellectual  powers.  The  battle  of  life,  carried  on 
in  cities,  gives  a  sharper  edge  to  the  weapon  of  character,  but  its 
temper  is,  for  the  most  part,  fixed  amid  those  communings  with 
nature  and  the  family,  where  individuality  takes  its  most  natural 
and  strongest  development."  The  third  reason  oflfered  is,  "  Be- 
cause there  is  a  moral  influence  in  a  country  home — when,  among 
an  educated,  truthful  and  refined  people,  it  is  an  echo  of  their 
character — which  is  more  powerful  than  any  mere  oral  teachings 
of  virtue  and  morality."  Our  author  proceeds  to  remark  farther, 
'*  That  family,  whose  religion  lies  away  from  its  threshold,  will 
show  but  slender  results  from  the  best  teachings,  compared  with 
another  where  the  family  hearth  is  made  a  central  point  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good.  And  much  of  that  feverish  unrest  and 
want  of  balance  between  the  desire  and  the  fulfillment  of  life,  is 
calmed  and  adjusted  by  the  pursuit  of  tastes  which  result  in 
making  a  little  world  of  the  family  home,  where  truthfulness, 
beauty  and  order  have  the  largest  dominion.  The  mere  senti- 
ment of  home,  with  its  thousand  associations,  has,  like  a  strong 
anchor,  saved  many  a  man  from  shipwreck  in  the  storms  of  life. 
For  this  reason,  the  condition  of  the  family  home — in  this  coun- 
try where  every  man  may  have  a  home — should  be  raised,  till 
it  shall  symbolize  the  best  character  and  pursuits,  and  the  dearest 
affections  and  enjoyments  of  social  life." 

Otir  readers  will  see  from  these  liberal  extracts  from  a  preface 
of  but  moderate  length,  the  drift  and  aim  of  the  author  without 
the  necessity  of  further  explanation  on  our  part.  Passing  then 
at  once  to  his  subject,  Mr.  Downing  enters  upon  an  inquiry  into 
''  The  real  meaning  of  Architecture."  In  the  prosecution  of  this, 
he  discusses  at  some  length  the  philosophy  of  the  art,  the  rela- 
tion which  it  has  to  beauty,  utility  and  truth,  and  other  points 
which  naturally  arise.  Want  of  space  alone  induces  us  to  refrain 
from  giving  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  author's  treatment  of 
this  part  of  his  subject. 

After  this  general  disquisition,  Mr.  Downing  divides  the  various 
styles  of  houses  of  which  he  proposes  to  treat  more  specifically, 
into  three;  Cottages,  Farm-hotises,  and  Villas.  He  defines  a 
cottage  to  be  A  dwelling  of  small  size,  intended  for  the  occu- 
pation of  a  family,  either  wholly  managing  the  household  cares 
itself,  or,  at  the  most,  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  servants." 
Very  properly,  therefore,  he  insists  that  the  cottage  shall  not  ape 
the  villa,  but  shall  be  kept  within  its  just  hmits,  and  that  it  shall 
express  the  simple  tastes  and  habits,  and  the  limited  means  of  the 
class  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  The  disposition,  not  uncommon 
in  our  aspiring  and  sanguine  countrymen,  to  go  beyond  their 
m^uis  in  tbe  construction  of  their  dwellings,  is  here  as  else- 
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where  throughout  the  volume  before  us,  strongly  and  justly  re- 
buked. Indeed,  our  author  deserves  no  little  credit  for  refusing, 
as  he  constantly  does,  to  encourage  even  tasteful  extravagancies. 
His  principle  is:  first  count  the  cost;  then  consider  your  ability ; 
then  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  convenience  or  utility  in  your 
dwelling;  then,  and  not  till  then,  procure  whatsoever  of  beauty 
and  embellishment  is  warranted  by  your  means  and  will  be  in 
harmony  with  your  tastes.  Every  discriminating  person  will 
admit  without  hesitation  that  this  is  the  proper  principle.  No 
one  has  a  right  on  the  plea  of  style  or  taste,  or  on  any  other  plea, 
to  live  beyond  his  means.  And  if  our  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
just  beginning  life,  as  it  is  termed,  or  any  in  moderate,  that  is, 
ordinary,  circumstances  as  to  pecuniary  ability,  will  consult  Mr. 
Downing  and  those  like  him,  they  will  find  that  very  limited  pe- 
cuniary resources  are  sufficient  to  secure  a  dwelling  that  will  sat- 
isfy their  necessities  and  minister  to  their  comfort  as  no  paste- 
board villa  or  gingerbread  castle  ever  could.  We  can  not  of  course 
enter  upon  the  criticism  of  particular  designs  in  the  work  before 
OS.  But  we  should  like  to  point  the  industrious  day-laborer, 
who  seeks  with  the  setting  sun  his  humble  dwelling  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  some  city,  to  the  cottage  plan  for  instance,  on  the  129th 
page  of  this  book,  and  show  him  how,  with  hardly  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  a  dollar,  a  little  good  taste  would  give  him, 
with  even  his  slender  means,  a  house  which  for  convenience 
and  simple  beauty  might  vie  with  any  that  wealth  could  erect, 
and  which  would  be  as  the  bright  evening  star  of  his  daily  life 
of  toil  to  light  him  to  the  cheering  and  elevating  comforts  of  a 
true  home. 

Our  author  very  naturally  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  " Materials  and  Modes  of  construction;"  in  which  he 
insists  upon  the  superior  value  and  propriety  of  the  more  solid 
materials  in  the  construction  of  houses  of  whatever  class.  And 
we  can  not  but  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  our  people 
should  adopt  a  more  solid  material  for  building  purposes  than 
they  have  generally  used  hitherto.  In  a  newly  settled  country, 
where  the  timber  is  actually  in  the  way  of  the  most  necessary 
agricultural  labor,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  dwellings  of  a  peo- 
ple will  be  constructed  of  this  material.  But  with  us  this  neces- 
sity, as  it  may  almost  be  called,  exists  no  longer,  and  it  is  well 
worth  considering  whether  it  is  not  best  for  us  to  give  our  dwel- 
lings a  look  of  more  substantial  and  enduring  comfort,  by  the  use 
of  a  more  substantial  material  in  their  construction.  The  con- 
sideration of  permanence  is  no  unimportant  element  in  the  true 
idea  of  home.  A  true  economy  also,  we  think,  would  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  a  more  solid  material  than  wood  for  the  walls  of 
our  dwellings.    But  we  can  not  enlarge  upon  this  point. 
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Following  the  author's  remarks  upon  cottages  we  find  a  cha|>- 
ter  of  Miscellaneous  Details/*  which,  to  any  one  who  is  about  to 
undertake  the  work  of  building,  though  in  ever  so  humble  a 
style,  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  What  Mr. 
Downing  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  other  classes  of  dwellings — 
the  farm-houses  and  the  villas — ^it  will  not  be  important  for  us  to 
consider  at  length  after  the  notice  we  have  already  taken  of  his 
general  scope. 

In  his  chapters  on  the  furnishing  of  houses,  however,  he  has 
opened  a  new  subject  to  general  consideration.  Treatises  upon 
furniture  and  its  arrangement,  have  not  been  uncommon  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  matter  in  this  country.  It  is  no  unim- 
portant subject,  however,  nor  is  a  treatise  upon  it  undeserving 
our  attention.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  sure  that  a  perusal  of 
our  author's  remarks  would  be  of  service  to  almost  any  house- 
keeper. As  Mr.  Downing  has  shown  the  man  of  slender  means 
bow  he  may  have  a  tasteful  cottage,  architecturally  considered, 
80  here  he  shows  him  that  he  can  furnish  it  properly  and  even 
attractively  without  any  outlay  of  money  beyond  his  ability. 
The  book  closes  with  some  extended  remarks  upon  "  Warming 
and  Ventilating and  we  know  not  where  to  find  the  same 
amount  of  valuable  information  upon  these  subjects  in  an  equal 
space.  The  question  of  the  best  mode  of  warming  dwellings  is 
one  which  has  great  interest  to  the  mass  of  our  people.  We  may 
safely  say  in  regard  to  our  country  as  a  whole,  that,  for  at  least 
six  months  of  the  year,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  artificial  warmth,  in  order  to  make  our  dwellings  comfortable. 
Of  course  the  question  how  this  warmth  shall  be  obtained  is 
one  of  prime  importance  to  every  housekeeper.  Nor  is  it  to  most 
persons,  a  question  of  less  importance,  considered  economically, 
than  it  is  in  its  bearing  upon  comfort.  But  this  question  is  not 
simply  that  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  at  the  small- 
est cost.  Many  have  seemed  to  consider  it  so,  and  their  mistake 
has  been  a  most  injurious  one.  They  have  left  out  an  element, 
and  that  a  most  important  one,  in  the  real  question  presented  for 
solution.  That  question,  a  question  set  before  us  for  solution  by 
our  Creator  himself,  is  how  to  secure  at  the  least  cost  the  requi- 
site warmth  in  consistency  with  the  physiological  laws  of  our  be- 
ing. Leaving  out  this  latter  part  of  the  question,  we  have  had 
men,  making  some  pretensions  even  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  natural  philosophy,  who  have  undertaken  to  warm  human 
beings  as  they  would  bake  biscuit  in  a  tin  oven  at  the  cost  of 
only  three  cents  worth  of  charcoal !  Air  tight  stoves  have  been 
made,  by  which  it  is  professed  that  two  sticks  of  wood  will  be 
almost  as  serviceable  as  a  quarter  of  a  cord  under  the  old  ar- 
rangement of  things.    You  have  only  to  shut  the  damper  after 
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the  fiiel  is  once  ignited,  and  have  the  windows  carefully  caulk- 
ed sa  as  to  be  air-tight  too,  and  then  you  may  sit  and  swell^and 
loast  and  grow  delightfully  brown  and  all  at  the  cost  of  only 
a  few  cents  a  day.  Yes,  and  what  is  more,  you  may  become 
air-tight  yourself  also,  getting  bronchitis,  asthma,  an  unpleasant 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  and  divers  other  equally 
agreeable  affections!  No  wonder  that  hydropathy  and  all  the 
oiher  pathies  are  in  demand  and  that  drug  shops  are  multiplying. 

Bat  seriously,  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  we  may  warm 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  health  though  at  a  saving  of  the 
pocket.  Yet  that  saving  is  only  for  the  present.  Better  far  to 
pay  a  few  dollars  extra  for  fuel  now  than  to  be  obliged  to  pay 
many  extra  dollars  by-and-by  for  doctors,  nurses,  plasters  and 
pills.  Those  open  fire-places  and  Franklin  stoves  of  former  days, 
with  the  bright  shining  fire  and  the  family  drawn  up  around  it, 
were  a  source  of  comfort  and  of  real  social  profit  too,  which  we 
already  have  but  in  memory,  and  which  our  children  will  know 
hardly  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  history.  The  open  grate, 
however,  is  still  left  us,  and  the  furnace  is  now  brought  within 
the  means  of  almost  all.  These,  with  a  proper  care,  provide  the 
requisite  heat  without  violating  the  laws  of  life;  but  as  for  stoves, 
we  feel  little  disposed  to  thank  more  than  one  or  two  of  all  the  in- 
ventors of  them.  The  fondness  of  our  aged  people  for  an  open 
fire-place,  where  they  can  see  the  glowing  coals  and  the  leaping 
flame,  is  a  most  amiable  fondness,  and  we  trust  their  sons  will 
inherit  it,  and  indulge  it  so  long  as  any  thing  of  our  forests  re- 
mains. At  any  rate,  we  hope  they  will  abjure  ovens  and  bis- 
cuit baking  except  in  the  kitchen.  We  commend  Mr.  Downing's 
concluding  chapter  as  an  admirable  treatise  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  warming  and  ventilation,  and  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
without  profit  to  the  public  that  he  has  written  as  he  has. 

Our  readers  can  not  fail  to  conclude,  even  from  our  desultory 
and  imperfect  notice  of  the  book  before  us,  that  it  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  stock  of  reading,  and  promises  to  do  much  for  the 
social  welfare  of  those  who  may  come  in  contact  with  it.  Mr. 
Downing  has  here  aimed  to  show  how  much  of  genuine  comfort 
can  be  had  within  the  compass  of  a  very  humble  dwelling  as  to 
cost  and  pretension,  such  a  dwelling  as  alone  it  is  within  the 
means  of  the  many  to  command.  At  the  same  time  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  set  forth  the  principles  of  taste  and  truth  which  have 
their  application  to  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  structures.  He 
has  given  advice  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  almost 
all  who  are,  or  are  likely  to  be,  concerned  with  the  important  busi- 
ness of  house  building.  And  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  this  ad- 
vice is  eminently  sensible  throughout.  We  are  glad  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Downing  has  been  moved  to  take  the  subject  of 
architecture  in  hand  and  bring  it  before  the  public  in  its  practical 
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relations  to  human  comfort.  There  is  in  all  his  writings  a  sim- 
plicity, a  regard  for  sterling  truth  and  honesty,  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men,  which  entitle  him  to  the  regard  of  all,  and 
make  him  a  valuable  counsellor.  The  book  which  he  has  now 
given  us,  the  professional  builders  will  of  course  possess.  It  is 
also  set  forth  with  such  beauty  of  paper,  type,  and  illustrations, 
as  make  it  a  proper  ornament  of  the  parlor  table,  and  fit  it  to 
claim  a  place  on  any  book-shelf.  We  would  suggest  whether 
a  cheaper  edition  would  not  get  into  the  hands  of  a  larger  class 
of  readers  than  the  present  one  is  likely  to  reach,  and  that  class 
who  most  need  and  would  be  most  benefited  by  its  instructions. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope  that  when 
Mr.  Downing  returns  from  his  visit  to  Europe,  enriched  as  he  will 
be  by  the  observation  of  its  architectural  beauty,  he  will  give  us 
a  volume  upon  the  proper  structure  of  school  houses  and  churches, 
a  class  of  buildings  in  which  we  are  more  defective  if  possible 
than  in  our  dwellings. 


Ajit.  VII.  — steamships  TO  LIBERI A.— APRIC AN 
COLONIZATION. 

Report  of  the  Naval  ConvnUttee  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Augi^ty  1850,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  Mail 
Steamships  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  thence  via  the 
Mediterranean  to  London ;  designed  to  promote  the  emigraiioti, 
of  free  persons  of  color  from  the  United  States  to  Liberia 
also  to  increase  the  Steam  Navy,  and  to  extend  the  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  With  an  Appendix  added  by  the  Ameri^ 
can  Colonization  Society.  Washington :  printed  by  Gideon  6& 
Co.,  1850. 

Letter  of  Hon.  T.  Butler  King  to  Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  proposed  line  of  Steamers  to  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

This  report  originated  in  a  memorial  by  Joseph  Bryan,  of 
Alabama,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  George  Nicholas  Sanders 
and  others,  praying  for  aid  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  line  of  steamships  frond 
this  country  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  design  to  pro- 
mote the  colonization  of  free  persons  of  color,  to  suppress  the 
African  slave  trade,  to  carry  the  mails,  and  to  extend  our  com- 
merce. That  memorial  was  referred  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Messrs.  Fred.  P.  Stanton,  of  Tenn.,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  of  Va., 
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Robert  C.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  Emile  La  Sere,  of  La.,  Hugh  White, 
of  New  York,  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Maine,  E.  Carrington  Cabell, 
of  Florida,  John  McQueen,  of  South  Carolina.,  and  Lewis  C. 
Levin,  of  Pa.  The  report  which  they  presented,  and  the  bill 
founded  thereon  which  they  proposed,  evince  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevoleDce  of  enlightened  and  philanthropic  statesmen.  The  re- 
port recommends  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  the  memorialists 
or  contractors,  though  with  some  important  modifications,  to  which 
they  assented.  The  committee  propose  that  the  contractors  shall 
build  three  steamships  of  the  largest  class  (each  of  not  less  burden 
than  4,000  tons,  and  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  $900,000)  in 
accordance  with  plans  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  him,  aud  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  converted 
at  the  least  possible  expense  into  the  best  of  war  steamers ;  and 
moreover  that  they  shall  make  such  alterations,  additions  and  re- 
pairs in  them,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
will  render  them  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  stipulated 
service^ — the  government  advancing  two-thirds  the  cost  of  con- 
struction as  it  proceeds,  in  the  form  of  five  per  cent,  stocks  paya- 
ble at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  and  repayable  by  the  contractors  in 
equal  annual  installments^  beginning  and  ending  with  the  service. 
The  ships  are  to  be  commanded  by  officers  ojf  the  Navy,  who 
will  each  have  four  midshipmen  to  serve  as  watch  officers ;  they 
are  to  be  under  such  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  may 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  who  will 
have  the  right,  at  all  times,  to  place  on  board  each  two  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  and  the  men  necessary  to  serve  them,  to  be  ac- 
commodated and  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors, 
and  the  right  also,  in  case  of  war,  to  take  any  or  all  of  them  for 
the  exclusive  use  and  service  of  the  United  States,  on  paying 
such  a  price,  not  exceeding  the  cost,  as  shall  be  determined  by 
appraisers  mutually  chosen  by  the  Secretary  and  the  contractors. 
The  plan  of  ordinary  service  for  the  ships — two  of  which  are  to  be 
built  within  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  third  within  three 
years,  after  the  execution  of  the  contract — is  this.  One  will  leave 
New  York  every  three  months,  touching  at  Savannah  for  freight 
and  mails ;  one  will  leave  Baltimore  every  three  months,  touch- 
ing at  Norfolk  and  Charleston  for  passengers,  freight  and  mails ; 
and  the  third  will  leave  New  Orieans  every  three  months,  with 
Uberty  to  touch  at  any  of  the  West  India  islands.  They  will 
proceed  directly  to  Liberia,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  any  of  the 
islands  or  ports  of  the  coast  of  Africa ;  thence  to  Gibraltar,  car- 
I'yWS  the  Mediterranean  mails ;  thence  to  Cadiz,  or  some  other 
poff  of  Spain,  to  be  designated  by  the  government ;  thence  to 
Lisbon  ;  tlience  to  Brest  or  such  other  port  of  France  as  the  gov- 
ernment may  designate ;  and  thence  to  London — bringing  mails 
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from  all  these  points  to  the  United  States.  The  contractors  stip- 
ulate, on  their  part,  to  carry  on  each  and  every  voyage  as  niany 
free  colored  emigrants  as  the  American  Colonization  Society  may 
send  not  exceeding  however  two  thousand  five  hundred,  at  the 
price,  to  be  paid  by  that  Society  in  advance,  of  $10  for  each 
emigrant  over  twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  $5  for  each  one  under 
that  age — this  price  securing  not  only  passage  for  each  person, 
but  the  transportation  of  his  baggage,  and  a  daily  supply  of 
sailor's  rations.  And,  on  its  part,  the  government  is  to  pay 
$40,000  for  each  voyage,  taking  a  lien  on  the  ships  for  the  repay- 
ment of  sums  advanced  for  their  construction,  and  also  ample 
security  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  which  is  to 
continue  fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  all  the  ships. 

'  To  afibrd  the  means  of  judging  as  to  ihe  fairness  of  the  com- 
pensation ofiered,  the  committee  present  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses and  profits  of  reducing  this  plan  to  practice.  We  can  not 
enter  into  its  details  but  present  it  summarily.  Interest  at  6  per 
cent,  on  the  $2,700,000,  the  cost  of  three  steamships  at  $900,000 
each ;  depreciation  and  repairs  at  10  per  cent. ;  insurance  at  7  per 
cent. ;  and  the  cost  of  running  the  ships  twelve  voyages  in  a 
year  at  $50,000  per  voyage  ;  make  an  annual  expense  amounting 
to  $1,221,000.  On  the  other  hand  estimating  the  number  of 
passengers  at  1500  for  each  of  the  twelve  voyages,  the  whole 
number  during  a  year  will  be  18,000;  which,  at  the  rate  of  $10 
for  adults  and  $5  for  children,  may  average  a  profit  of  $3  each, 
making  $54,000.  This,  added  to  the  $40,000  of  government 
pay  for  each  of  the  twelve  voyages,  makes  an  aggregate  of 
$634,000  of  annual  profits ;  which  subtracted  from  the  preceding 
aggregate  of  estimated  annual  expenses,  leaves  a  balance  of 
$687,000,  that  must  be  made  by  commerce  and  passengers,  over 
and  above  the  government  pay  and  the  profit  from  emigrants  sent 
by  the  Colonization  Society,  in  order  to  save  the  contractors  from 
loss.  This,  and  enough  more  to  remunerate  them  in  the  enter- 
prize,  they  expect  to  realize.  And  this  expectation,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  is  well  founded. 

Such  is  the  plan.  It  reflects  honor  upon  the  committee  who 
proposed  it.  We  wish  we  could  add  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  honored  themselves  by  passing  the  bill  which 
embodied  it.  The  bill  if  we  remember  rightly  was  not  brought 
to  a  direct  vote,  but  was  either  laid  on  the  table  or  postponed  to 
the  next  session.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  resumed  or  offered 
anew,  and  be  made  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  letter  of  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  which  we  have  also 
prefixed  to  this  article,  was  written  to  Mr.  Stanton,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  that  gentleman  requesting  Mr.  King,  as  bis  prede- 
cessor in  the  position  as  chairman  of  the  naval  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  give  his  view  of  the  policy  of  the 
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Abt.  L— the  railroad  enterprise,  its  PRO- 
GRESS, MANAGEMENT  AND  UTILITY. 

TJie  Annual  Reports  of  the  Di/redora  of  the  jRanJ/roada  in 
New  Englamdfor  1849  and  1850. 

Seport  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  appointed  hy  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Boston  and  Mame  liadlroaa^  May  28, 1849. 

Report  of  the  IwoesUgaiting  Co^nrmttee  of  the  Old  Colony 
Ram'oad^  l)ecemher  26,  1849. 

A  Bri^f  RepVy  to  tJie  Report  of  the  Tn/vestigating  Committee 
of  the  Otd  Cdomf  Reload  CorporoMon^  hy  the  President  of 
Uie  Oompa/nVy  April  12, 1860. 

Report  of  the  Imestigating  Comrmttee  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
road to  the  Stockholders^  May^  1850. 

Ra/H/road  from  St.  Louis  to  Sa/n  Fram,cisco,  Boston  Plan^ 
1849. 

Pla/n  of  shortenvng  the  time  of  passage  hetnjoeen  JSFew  York 
and  London.  PrvrUed  hy  order  <^  the  Legislature  qf  Mainey 
1860. 

Ammal  Reports  of  the  RanJ/road  Corporatiorhs  in  the  Comr 
monweaUh  of  Massa^hitsetts  for  1850. 
RanlAJoay  Economy  in  Europe  amd  America.   Db.  Lajrdneb. 

The  brevity  of  human  life  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  rapidi- 
tj^  with  which  man  becomes  accustomed  to  every  great  revolu- 
tion, either  in  civil  order,  in  commerce,  or  in  the  economy  of  the 
household.  The  wonder  of  thia  ffeneration  will  in  a  few  yeai's 
be  so  femiliar.  that  a  Change  to  the  old  customs  would  be  as  as- 
tonishing as  tne  original  revolution.   This  is  exemplified  by  the 
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recent  application  of  steam  to  loconlotion.  We  are  in  the  tran- 
sition period,  when  traveling  thirty  miles  in  an  honr  is  ceasing 
to  excite  surprise,  and  although  the  young  man  recollects  before 
a  raUroad  was  opened,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  in  this 
countiT,  yet  the  children  of  the  present  day  will  never  appre- 
ciate the  improvement.  A  lady  remarked  m  a  recent  converssr 
tion,  that  she  always  pointed  out  a  stage  coach  to  her  children, 
so  that  they  might  not  forget  how  it  appeared.  Not  a  few  how- 
ever can  remember  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  Connecticut, 
before  the  turnpike  system  was  fairly  undertaken,  when  the  ox- 
wagon  was  almost  the  only  wheeled  carriage  employed  in  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  State.  The  anecdote  is  relat^  of  a  divine,  now  in 
the  midst  of  usefalness  and  honors,  that  on  coming  to  be  exam- 
ined for  admission  to  Yale  College  from  a  town  some  forty  miles 
distant,  he  requested  of  his  relative,  a  venerable  minister,  the 
loan  of  his  ambling  nag  for  the  journey.  The  old  gentleman, 
shocked  at  the  effeminacy  of  the  youth,  and  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  general  degeneracy,  exclaimed,  "Can  you  not  ride 
a  trotting  horse  forty  miles  ?  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  people 
will  by  and  bj  suppose,  that  they  cannot  go  to  New  Haven,  ex- 
cept in  a  sprmg  cart."  That  prediction  has  long  ago  been  fdl- 
filled,  andthe  spring  cart  is  yielding  to  the  carriage  which  per- 
forms in  an  hour,  the  journey  which  then  required  an  entire  aay. 
The  unsettled  portion  of  Mame  affords  the  only  fair  example  in 
New  England!,  of  the  roads  generally  used  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  "War,  and  even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  yet  the  traveler  must  hasten,  or  those  districts 
will  no  longer  give  him  the  opportunity  of  learning  experiment- 
ally, how  poor  a  track  may  be  called  a  highway.  Five  years 
ago,  the  writer  passed  through  the  DixviUe  Notch,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canada,  wading  the  streams,  tumbling  over  or  around 
rocks  whose  weight  comd  only  be  measured  by  tons,  regarding  a 
swamp,  with  the  mud  not  over  a  foot  in  depth,  where  the  car- 
riage did  not  need  to  be  held  up,  a  great  improvement.  About 
midway  of  this  execrable  road,  we  found  a  woman  at  work  be- 
fore her  washing  tubs,  which  with  Yankee  shrewdness  she  had 
arranged,  so  that  a  little  stream  trickled  down  from  one  to  the 
other  and  saved  the  trouble  of  changing  the  water.   After  a 

{)leasant  word  of  greeting,  she  told  us  that  she  had  come  to  that 
onely  spot  some  six  months  before,  but  never  expected  to  leave, 
as  her  great  wonder  was  how  she  ever  reached  the  place.  We 
left  the  poor  woman  evidently  considering  herself  hopelessly  im- 
prisoned, but  now  a  railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction 
before  her  door,  over  which  she  may  fflide  m  a  few  moiiths  with- 
out fatigue  to  every  comer  of  these  United  States.  The  real  ex- 
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tent  of  the  revolution  in  traveling,  was  well  exemplified  the 
surprise  of  a  venerable  clergyman,  upon  trying  the  new  mode  of 
conveyance.  This  father  inisrael  had  clung  to  his  private  car- 
riage, in  his  annual  journey  from  the  neighborhood  of  New 
Haven  to  Boston,  until  the  Ime  of  railroad  was  completed  be- 
tween the  two  cities  and  in  successful  operation.  He  was  then 
persuaded,  on  a  bright  Ma^^  morning  to  seat  himself  in  the  cars, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  wmrled  to  his  destination.  He  landea 
at  our  father's  doorstep  in  apparent  bewilderment,  and  when 
we  gathered  around  the  white-haired  saiut,  to  ask  after  his 
healfli,  replied,  "Thanks  to  a  kind  providence,  my  children.  I 
am  weJl,  except  the  feeling  of  one,  who  has  been  shot  out  or  a 
cannon.'' 

These  anecdotes  demonstrate  the  greatness  of  the  revolution 
effected  by  the  railroad  and  steamboat,  and  also  the  propriety  of 
noticing  its  progress,  and  of  tracing  its  influence. 

We  ao  not  propose  to  write  a  scientific  treatise  on  this  subject, 
but  simply  to  express  those  views,  and  state  those  facts,  which* 
should  mterest  every  intelligent  mind,  in  respect  to  the  origin, 
construction,  and  management  of  the  railroad.  This  is  becom- 
ing a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  community, 
since  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
already  expended  upon  this  enterprise  in  New  England,  and 
about  three  thousana  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation,  while  a 
vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  these  works  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  great  number  of  stockholders,  and 
the  fact,  recently  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments,  that 
every  railroad  is  not  profitable,  through  a  natural  necessity,  has 
suggested  the  inquiry  into  the  proper  management  of  such  enter- 
prises, for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  public.  We  purpose  to  give  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  careful  examination  into  the  publications  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  for  the  benefit  both  of  stockholders,  and  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  this  work,  which  is  changing  the  domes- 
tic habits  of  our  people,  reorganizing  trade,  and  oinding  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  with  clamps  of  iron.  Our  views 
will  certainlpr  be  unprejudiced,  as  we  ao  not  possess  a  single 
share  of  railroad  stock,  and  of  their  soundness,  others  must 
judge. 

The  ordinary  progress  of  a  railroad  enterprise  in  its  projection, 
construction,  and  operation,  suggests  the  natural  arrangement  of 
topics,  and  harmonizes  with  our  simple  and  unscientific  plan. 

The  obtaining  of  a  charter,  from  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  railroad  is  to  be  located,  is  the  first  step  toward  an 
organization  of  the  company  which  is  to  carry  the  work  forward. 
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The  charter,  as  the  nucleiis  which  contains  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  the  whole  enterprise,  holds  somewhat  the  position 
which  certain  modem  philosophers  would  assign  to  the  forces  of 
light  and  motion  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.  But  we  sus- 
pect that  the  parallel  is  more  accurate  than  would  accord  with 
the  notions  of  those  philosophers,  since  unless  there  had  been  a 
further  expenditure  of  creative  power  and  skill,  the  light  and 
motion  would  have  resembled  very  much  several  railroad  charters 
which  have  been  obtained,  and  yet  not  a  shovel  has  been  lifted 
on  the  track  designated,  but  the  sod  retains  its  pristine  verdure. 

In  England,  a  great  outlay  of  money  is  essential  to  procure 
from  the  legislature  the  passa^  of  a  bill  for  incorporating  a 
railroad  company,  but  our  legislatures  have  usually  jjroceeded 
on  the  principle  of  permitting  all  who  desired  the  privilege  to 
invest  their  money  in  building  these  highways. 

Since,  however,  railroad  companies  have  themselves  become 
interested  in  preventing  the  construction  of  rival  roads,  it  has 
-been  somewhat  more  difficult  to  procure  a  charter,  and  the 
powerful  influence,  vulgarly  denominated  the  third  house,  has 
to  be  regarded  and  employed.  Tet  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that  unless  it  is  clear  tnat  the  enterprise  is  intended  to  deAraud 
others  of  their  just  rights,  or  is  merely  devised  to  promote 
gambling  in  stocks,  those  who  are  reaay  to  build  a  railroad 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  under  suitable  restrictions. 

The  charter  usually  specifies  the  amount  of  stock  which  must 
be  subscribed  before  the  company  can  be  organized,  and  the  filling 
up  of  this  list  is  the  next  step  in  the  process.  It  is  procuring 
fuel  to  set  the  engine  in  motion,  and  enable  it  to  act  successfully. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try, that  the  majority  of  shares  were  originally  taken,  not 
by  capitalists,  but  by  men  in  active  business:  farmers,  me- 
chanics, and  merchants,  who  were  the  least  able  to  spare  the 
funds,  and  commonly  borrowed  the  money  they  subscribed. 
Thus,  the  world  over,  we  must  in  the  main  look  to  the  working 
classes  for  our  helpers  in  starting  and  carrying  forward  any  great 
enterprise  in  the  church  or  the  State.  Capitalists  wait  to  pur- 
chase the  stock,  while  the  road  is  building,  at  from  ten  to  fifty 
per  cent  discount.  The  transfer  book  of  Smost  any  railroad  in 
New  England  would  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  the  original  subscribers  are  necessarily 
losers. 

The  farmer  in  Berkshire  county  who  originally  took  five 
shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  and  was  shortly 
after  frightened  into  selling  out  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent, 
did  not  find  himself  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  out  oi  pocket, 
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for  the  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  owned  on 
the  line  of  the  road,  had  risen  in  value  to  treble  the  amount  of 
his  sacrifice.  So  the  mechanic  is  remunerated  by  the  increased 
demand  for  labor,  and  thus  reaps  abundantly  for  the  scattered 
seed.  We  know  a  merchant  who  subscribed  some  two  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  and  sold  out  a 
year  or  two  after  for  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  because  he  needed 
the  money  in  his  business ;  but  he  lost  nothing,  since  he  had  at 
that  time  received  more  than  four  hundred  dollars  net,  from  the 
new  business  brought  him  by  the  road. 

The  payment  ox  interest  to  the  stockholders  on  the  amount 
they  invest,  until  the  road  is  in  operation,  has  become  a  vexed 
question.  The  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  these  enter- 
prises are  not  able  to  wait  for  a  return  until  the  road  is  built, 
since  they  have  to  borrow  the  money  which  they  invest,  and  it 
is  argued  that  this  loss  of  interest  should  be  fairly  charged  to  the 
cost  of  the  road.  Thus,  a  landlord,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a 
building,  would  not  merely  add  the  expense  of  the  material  and 
labor,  but  also  the  interest  of  the  outlay  before  the  completion  of 
the  structure  to  the  day  that  it  was  finished.  This  argument  is 
correct  when  the  funds  for  building  a  road  are  procured  by  ori- 
ginal stock  subscriptions ;  but  when,  as  commonly  happens,  the 
amount  necessary  must  be  made  up  by  preferred  stock,  by  bonds 
and  mortgages,  or  worse  yet,  by  a  floating  debt  of  some  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  then  the  case  is  altered.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  it  is  wise  to  take  the  funds  obtained  by  these  means  for 
the  payment  of  interest  to  the  stockholders,  when  it  is  merely 
taking  a  dollar  from  one  pocket  to  put  it  in  the  other  ? 

But  the  question  becomes  one  not  of  prudence  but  of  Jicstice^ 
when,  as  in  1848-1850,  money  is  scarce,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
high,  and  the  directors  of  unfinished  roads  are  greatly  embar- 
rassed in  procuring  the  funds  requisite  to  complete  their  under- 
takings. If,  under  such  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  stock- 
holders advance  the  means  for  finishing  and  sustaining  the  enter- 
prise, shall  their  sacrifice  be  expended  in  the  payment  of 
mterest  to  those  who  would  not  make  the  sacrifice,  or  in  building 
the  road  by  which  all  parties  are  to  be  benefited  ? 

The  directors  of  the  Kutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  in  their 
repOTt,  submitted  June  19,  1850,  reason  thus  on  this  subject : 

**'  There  is  due  to  stockholdera  for  interest  upon  assessments  np  to  January  1, 
1S50,  the  sum  of  $90,400.  It  becomes  an  important  question  for  you  to  deter- 
mine in  what  manner,  and  when,  this  interest  snail  be  paid.  The  amount  cannot 
be  paid  in  auh  from  any  means  at  present  in  the  treasury ;  nor  can  it  be  paid  in 
cash  without  obtaining  a  loan  for  this  purpose,  thereby  increasing  to  an  equal 
amount  the  debt  you  already  owe.   The  result  of  such  an  operation  would  be 
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to  withdraw  an  eqnal  amount  of  eaptal  on  which  your  creditors  haye  a  right  to 
rely,  and  appropriate  the  same  by  an  interest  dividend  to  your  own  use.  Tbe 
wisdom  of  such  a  proceeding  has  never  been  discovered.  It  likens  itself  to  the 
practice  with  which  some  corporations  have  been  charged — borrowing  money  at 
exorbitant  rates  to  pay  to  shareholders  a  dividend  of  earnings  I  How  then  shall 
this  interest  debt  be  paid  ?  In  reply,  the  board  unhesitatmgljr  recomm^d  an 
issue  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  at  its  par  value,  beanng  date  January 
1, 1860.  This  recommendation,  if  adopted,  furmshes  a  substantia  fulfillment  of 
our  obligation  in  this  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the  treasury  frona 
a  burden  from  which  it  cannot  otherwise  eaaUy  relieve  itself." 

Even  this  ex^dient  is  not  an  actual  payment  of  the  interest 
when  the  stock  is  below  par,  and  becomes  cumbersome  through 
the  necessary  division  of  shares,  and  the  complication  of  ac- 
counts. Apparently,  the  most  honest  and  simplest  method, 
when  the  capita  required  cannot  be  procured  by  original  stock 
subscriptions,  consists  in  not  paying  tnis  interest  at  all,  thus  di- 
minishing by  so  much  the  cost  of  the  road,  and  increasing  the 
value  of  the  stock. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  usually  employed  for  raising  addi- 
tional funds,  no  security  can  be  safer  than  the  bonds  secured  by 
mortgage,  of  a  road  economically  built,  wisely  located,  and  pru- 
dently managed,  when  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonds  aoes 
not  exceed  half  the  cost  of  the  enterprise. 

Yet,  besides  this,  there  generally  rests  as  an  incubus  cm  the 
more  recent  railroads,  a  balance  charged  in  the  accounts  to  float- 
ing debt.  This  term  has  become  such  a  buffbear,  that  it  sug- 
gests the  direst  imaginings  on  the  part  of  stockholders  and 
mvestieating  committees.  It  would  be  fairly  symbolized  bj^  a 
huge  alligator,  whose  capacious  jaws  of  usury  were  fast  receiv- 
ing profits  and  investment  never  to  be  disgorged,  and  whose 
scales  were  impregnable.  Yet,  with  our  system  of  credit,  a 
floating  debt  is  often  an  absolute  necessity,  and  involves  the  sal- 
vation of  the  road,  and  consequently  of  the  capital  invested. 
The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1850,  contains  some  remarks  on  this  point, 
which  we  quote,  both  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  also  as  high 
authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  railroad  management, 
from  the  acknowledged  experience  and  ability  of  their  author. 

''On  the  subject  of  the  indebtedness  of  railroad  companies  there  is  but  little 
investigation,  and  consequently  much  misapprehension.  The  in<|uiry  is— How 
much  do  they  owe  ?  but  this  question  is  seldom  followed  up  with  the  equally 
important  one-— What  have  they  got  to  pay  with?  It  is  however  with  corporate 
bodies,  as  with  individuals,  that  the  richest  and  the  strongest  may  still  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  liabilities.  It  seems  however  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  re- 
uitton  to  railroad  corporations  that  it  must  be  good  policy  to  liqmdate  their  debts, 
or  at  least  fund  the  floating  portion  of  them  at  cmy  sacrifice  as  soon  as  it  can  by 
any  possibility  be  done.   But  this  ^ould  depend  on  the  ciroumstanoes  of  eaeh 
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nvticiilar  caae.  It  is  nndonbtedly  more  eaa^  and  more  aatiafactory  to  those 
having  the  management  of  corporate  institutions  to  be  free  from  all  liabilities, 
and  nobody  will  ouspute  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  so.  Bat  it  may  notwithstand- 
ing not  always  be  for  the  interest  of  the  stockholders  that  their  agents  should 
divest  themselves  of  the  trouble  and  respcmsibiUty  of  sustaining  a  debt,  at  all 
events,  and  at  every  sacrifice.  There  are  cases  in  which  a  funded  debt  is  bene- 
ficial rather  than  injurious  to  the  company  ovnng  it,  and  which  the  directors 
should  not  pay  off  if  they  could.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Railroad,  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debt  to  the  State  would,  the  last  year,  have  reduced  the  profit  on 
each  share  from  (9  18-100  to  (7  61-100.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent 
with  the  Eastern.  A  floating  debt  is  less  manageable  and  generally  much  more 
expensive  to  carry  than  one  Siat  is  funded,  yet  this  it  may  not  always  be  good 
policy  to  pay  by  the  issue  of  new  shares,  or  even  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
funded  debt,  at  a  very  great  discount  It  may  be  better  to  pay  a  large  rate  of 
interest  for  a  short  time,  than  to  force  on  unwilling  holders  a  new  issue  of  stock, 
thereby  reducing  the  value  of  the  whole,  or  on  3ie  public  a  lai^  amount  of 
bonds  at  a  rate  that  icsures  for  a  long  time  a  greater  amount  of  interest  than 
need  be  paid  in  sustaining  a  current  loan  for  a  short  period.  Some  labor  and 
nerplexity  may  be  saved,  but  money  may  be  lost  by  such  an  operation.  It  is 
better  sometimes  to  gain  less  reputation  for  the  officers,  and  save  more  money 
for  the  stockholders.  Again,  little  or  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  publK 
estimation  between  those  companies  that  have  property  to  meet  their  debts,  and 
those  who  must  depend  on  the  creation  of  new  stock,  or  the  issue  of  new  bonds 
to  cover  their  enfi^ements.  A  railroad  company  in  the  former  position  may  be 
said  to  have  no  debt  at  all  upon  it  as  such,  while  the  latter  must  depend  on  its 
income  to  sustain  its  credit,  and  thus  enable  it  to  extinguish  one  Uability  by  the 
creation  of  another." 

This  sTunmaiy  of  the  methods,  necessary  to  provide  ways  and 
means,  for  carrying  forward  a  railroad  enterprise  to  a  successfdl 
issue,  must  convince  every  intelligent  mind  that  rare  qualifica- 
tions are  demanded  in  the  financial  agents.  There  must  be  a 
thorough  understanding  of  financial  transactions,  ^eat  skill  in 
their  management,  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  detaU  of  accounts, 
personal  commercial  credit^  sterling  honesty,  and  a  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  enterprise,  as  tndy  as  to  a  matter  of  private 
business.  We  see  not  how  any  one  of  these  qualifications  can 
be  spared  without  loss,  and  it  may  be  well  for  stockholders  and 
directors  to  reflect  upon  this  necessity,  before  attempting  to 
economise,  by  setting  up  this  office  at  auction,  to  be  taken  by  the 
lowest  bidder  who  can  find  friends  to  sign  his  bonds  of  security 
against  fraud.  A  railroad  company  may  suflFer  to  the  amount  of 
manv  thousands,  while  saving  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  sala- 
ry of  their  agent,  merely  through  his  incapacity.  It  will  be  new 
to  some  that  the  personal  credit  of  a  financier  is  of  advantage  to 
the  company  for  whom  he  manages;  but  the  directors  of  our 
banks,  and  our  money  brokers  will  affirm  that  there  is  "  much 
in  a  name."  The  directors  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic 
Rivers  Railroad,  Juhr,  1850,  thus  speak  of  an  officer  who  had  re- 
signed : — "  As  the  nnancial  agent  of  the  company  his  services 
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have  been  invaluable,  having  given  his  individual  acceptances 
|br  large  amounts,  through  months  and  years  of  great  stnngencj 
m  the  money  market,  until  the  affairs  of  the  Company  had  as- 
sumed a  shape  and  condition  no  longer  to  require  such  aid." 

It  is  likewise  true,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  management  of 
the  finances  of  a  railroad  gives  great  insight  into  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  market,  which  may  be  lawfully  used  for  per- 
sonal profit,  and  thus  in  some  respects  affords  an  equivalent  for 
a  small  salary.  This  can  no  more  be  prevented  than  could 
Talleyrand  hinder  his  barber  from  judging  of  the  market  by  the 
appearance  of  his  countenance  in  tne  morning,  and  thus  making 
a  fortune  by  speculating  in  stocks.  This  fact,  however,  shows 
more  conclusively  the  wisdom  of  employing  an  agent  who  is 
competent  and  upright,  at  whatever  expense. 

We  come  naturally,  after  considering  tne  providing  of  thecapitaJ, 
to  the  actual  construction  of  the  road.  The  selection  of  routes,  the 
elevation  of  the  grades,  the  best  form  of  rail,  and  the  other  minutisa 
connected  with  the  building,  belong  to  the  department  of  the  prac- 
tical engineer,  upon  which  we  are  not  anxious  to  intrude, 
especially  as  no  general  principles  will  avail,  when  eveiy  (ques- 
tion must  be  decided  by  the  particular  circumstances,  it  is  an 
instructive  and  interesting  fact,  that  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
in  our  country,  the  railroad  improves  proportionally,  and  the 
Englishman's  slur  at  our  flat  rails  in  our  new  territory  would 
soon  cease,  if  he  were  compelled  to  travel  over  the  corduroy  road, 
of  which  this  is  the  best  substitute  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
sparsely  settled  region  can  afford.  We  will,  however,  venture 
on  behalf  of  passengers  to  advise  the  State  legislatures  in  New 
England  to  grant  no  charter  for  any  railroad,  without  the  express 
stipulation,  that  said  road  shall  be  covered  with  a  topping  of 
coarse  sifted  gravel,  not  less  than  four  inches  deep.  A  railroad 
which  cannot  afford  this  expenditure  should  not  be  permitted  in 
New  England.  Should  this  article  be  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
the  eye  of  a  director  in  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad 
corporation,  we  would  suggest  for  their  especial  consideration 
the  policv  of  sodding  the  embankments,  and  by  this  outlay  en- 
titling themselves  to  the  rich  remuneration  which  they  are 
receiving  from  the  public.  At  present  a  ride  over  many  of  our 
railroads  recalls  the  fable  of  Jupiter's  journey  in  a  cloud,  except 
alas!  that  we  have  dirt  instead  of  vapor  for  our  draperies. 

Unless  some  responsible  capitalist,  who  can  lose  a  half  million 
of  dollars  if  necessary,  is  willing  to  contract  for  building  the  en- 
tire road,  experience  nas  shown  it  best  to  procure  a  competent 
engineer,  and  make  full  and  explicit  bargams  for  smaU  sections 
and  particular  portions  of  the  work ;  since  the  larger  the  con- 
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tract,  the  larger  in  an  increasing  ratio  has  proved  the  demand 
for  an  extra  tulowance  at  the  settlement.  This  is  easily  explaixk 
ed,  since  he  who  makes  a  snrvej  of  twenty  miles  will  not  calcu- 
late so  accurately  as  he  who  examines  a  few  hundred  feet ;  and  if 
he  makes  a  prontable  ^ess,  will  not  surely  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  company,  while  if  mistaken,  he  can  easHv  move  the  pity  of 
a  jury  by  the  story  of  his  adversity.  Besides,  the  large  contractor 
must  underlet,  and  thus  the  railroad  has  to  pay  a  double  profit^ 
while  the  practice  of  requiring  the  builders  of  the  road  to  take 
part  of  their  pay  in  stock,  or  in  bonds,  always  occasions  diffi- 
culty in  the  settlement,  and  gluts  the  market  with  shares,  which 
must  be  turned  into  money  at  any  sacrifice,  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  laborers. 

Another  occasion  of  perplexity  frequently  occurs  in  the  settle- 
ment of  land  damages,  ana  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  publicity 
to  the  experience  of  Uie  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Kailroad 
Company,  which  is  thus  kindly  narrated  in  the  report  of  their 
directors,  February,  1850,  for  the  benefit  of  other  corpora- 
tions. "  These  suits  for  land  damages  have  given  us  much  trou- 
ble ;  and  we  are  fully  satisfied  that,  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road, it  is  best  to  settle  such  matters  before  a  spade  is  put  into  the 
ground.  Men,  who  would  freely  give  their  lands  to  induce  you 
to  locate  your  road  through  their  premises,  will  afterwards  main- 
tain that  they  are  greatly  injured  by  it,  and  seek  to  obtain  enor- 
mous damages.  In  some  cases,  however,  we  ought  to  say,  that 
owners  of  land  have  deported  themselves  like  honest  men."  The 
directors  of  a  railroad,  running  out  of  Boston,  located  their  track 
around  an  old  man's  farm,  in  order  to  avoid  an  altercation,  and 
supposing  that  this  would  be  the  best  punishment  they  could  in- 
flict on  him  for  his  obstinacy ;  but  as  it  happened  they  were  out- 
witted. In  a  short  time  the  business  of  the  road  increased  so 
much  that  it  was  essential  to  have  it  straightened  at  this  point, 
which  was  near  a  dangerous  crossing.  But  this  could  not  be 
done  without  either  obtaining  the  ri^t  from  the  legislature,  or 
buying  the  faxm  at  a  most  exorbitant  price,  which  they  wisely 
concluded  to  do,  as  on  the  whole  the  least  expensive  and  trouble- 
some alternative. 

The  expense  of  building  and  equipping  a  railroad  constitutes 
the  Construction  Account,  and  it  is  a  frequent,  though  great  mis- 
take, to  suppose  that  this  account  is  closed,  and  the  road  is 
finished  when  it  is  opened  fOr  travel.  Years  often  ela})8e  before 
tile  road  is  completed  and  its  cost  settled ;  for  the  opening  is  but 
a  test  of  what  equipment  is  needed ;  and  the  labor  of  months  is 
required  to  bring  the  track  up  to  grade,  and  to  give  the  embank- 
ments solidity,    l^e  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Providence 
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Railroad,  one  of  the  oldest  railroad  corporations  in  the  conntry, 
in  their  report  to  the  stockholders,  June,  1850,  remark :  "  During 
the  past  year  no  extraordinary  expenditures  have  been  made,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  the  interests  of  the  corporation 
will,  hereafter,  recjuire  none  on  construction  account.  In  their 
judgment  everything  has  now  been  done  which  it  was  necessary 
to  <K)  to  complete  the  road,  and  everything  which  can  be  done  to 
protect  it  from  further  injurious  competition."  The  statement  of 
the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Railroaa  Company  in  their  report  is 
very  instructive. 

When  an  increase  of  bosineas  takes  place,  an  increased  outlay  is  neceasaiy 
and  proper  to  accommodate  it  Otherwise  it  will  show  either  tiiat  an  expense  dis- 
proportionate to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  road  had  been  incurred,  or  that 
the  income  belongmg  to  present  stockholders  had  been  taken  to  fUmish  capi- 
tal to  those  who  may  hereafter  become  so.  There  are  practical  objections  to 
both.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  increase  should  not  be  in  proportion  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  traffic,  because  the  great  expenditures  for  obtaining  the 
rifirhts  of  way,  making  the  road  bed,  establishing  the  stations,  &c.,  must  sener- 
aUy  have  been  incuired  for  any  amount  of  business,  however  smalL  m  our 
case,  however,  this  is  not  entirely  true.  In  1843,  although  the  road  was  suffi- 
cient for  its  actual  business,  it  was  nevertheless  far  from  complete.  It  had  a 
double  track  only  eight  miles ;  its  station-houses  were  of  the  most  fWigile  char- 
acter ;  the  arrangfements  at  East  Boston  were  inconvenient ;  and,  in  fact,  but 
little  more  was  done  than  to  render  the  road  passable.  Since  that  time,  the  road 
has  been  mded,  and  the  brid^  widened  for  a  second  track,  which  has  been 
completed  between  Boston  and  Salem,  a  new  and  heavy  rail  laid  on  the  Marble- 
heaa  Branch,  new  machine-shop,  engine,  car  and  freight-houses  erected  at  East 
Boston,  and  new  and  enlarged  depots  at  Salem,  Lynn,  and  Hampton.  The  ex- 
pensive branches  to  Gloucester  and  Salisbury  have  been  constructed,  and  a  new 
rail  been  substituted  over  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk  road  (a  small  portion 
not  yet  completed),  of  one-third  neater  weight  than  that  originally  laid  down. 
The  equipment  has  been  increasea  by  more  tlmn  doubling  tiie  car  accommodations 
for  passen^rs,  quadrupling  those  for  freight,  and  by  the  purchase  of  thirteen  en- 
gines, tripling  the  motive  power." 

We  thus  perceive  that  a  raiboad  is  not  completed  until  a  long 
time  after  it  is  opened  for  travel,  and  consequently  its  construc- 
tion account  cannot  then  be  closed.  We  should,  therefore,  in  the 
natural  order,  next  take  up  the  actual  workinff  of  the  railroad, 
and  afterward  refer  again  to  this  account,  whicn  is  the  problem 
at  which  railroad  managers  and  railroad  investigators  stumble, 
and  are  not  imfrequently  entirely  baffled.  The  first  question 
which  presents  itself  on  the  openiuff  of  a  railroad  is  the  tariff  of 
fSEure  for  passengers  and  freight.  A  few  years  since,  the  theory 
was  broached  mat  the  lower  the  price  on  a  railroad,  the  more 
would  be  the  profits  bv  the  increase  of  business.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  measure  of  truth  in  the  proposition,  but,  of  course, 
it  must  be  limited,  for  a  railroad  coxda  hardly  declare  a  dividend, 
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which  should  carry  for  nothmg^  although  the  world  should  be- 
come its  customers.  The  minimum  point  of  charge  to  produce 
tiie  maximum  amount  of  revenue  is  a  delicate  problem  which 
can  hardly  be  settled  in  any  case  without  actual  expNeriment, 
since  competition,  amount  of  travel,  expense  of  operating,  and 
other  facts  which  vary  with  each  road,  must  be  ascertained  and 
considered.  The  directors  of  the  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  raised  their  fare  half  a  cent  on  the  mile  a  year  since, 
from  the  conviction  that  this  was  due  to  the  stockholders. 

The  directors  of  the  Northern  Kailroad,  in  New  Hampshire, 
give  the  following  sensible  view  of  this  subject,  in  their  fifth  an- 
nual report,  rendered  May,  1860 : — 

During  tiie  past  year,  the  fkre  for  passengers  has  been  advanced  to  abont 
three  cents  per  mfle,  and  that  for  fi^ight  to  about  what  it  was  preyious  to  its  re- 
duction in  1848.  Such  &res  we  consider  reasonable  for  any  road— doubly  so 
for  one  passinc^,  as  does  ours,  by  high  grades,  (in  comparison  with  those  of  lower 
roads,)  Uiroiign  a  country  sparsely  inlmbited,  and  whose  inhabitants  have,  until 
recently,  paiaabout  keble  tne  present  rates  of  fare  for  freight,  and  about  on^ 
half  more  for  passengers.  We  have  full  confidence  in  the  willingness  of  a 
libera]  public  to  pay  stockholders  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  their  outlay  of 
capital  for  the  public  good  and  accommodation,  and  we  believe  the  (Erectors,  for 
the  time  being,  will  gudly  reduce  fares  as  soon  as  a  just  regard  for  the  interests 
of  stockholders  will  permit" 

Another  matter  which  has  attracted  considerable  notice  in 
the  reports  of  railroad  directors,  and  of  investigating  com- 
mittees, refers  to  the  building  of  engines  and  cars  by  a  corpo- 
ration for  their  own  use,  in  preference  to  purchasing  their 
equipment.  The  fact  is  well  substantiated,  that  the  expense, 
when  built  by  the  railroad  corporation,  is  very  greatly  enhanced, 
although  it  is  claimed  that  the  work  is  stronger  and  safer,  a  fact 
which  IS  not  folly  established.  The  almost  unanimous  decision 
appears  to  have  been,  that  enough  men  should  be  employed 
in  the  machine  shop  to  perform  the  ordinary  repairs  on  the  road, 
and  that  their  leisure  should  be  occupied  in  buildinff  a  new  car 
or  engine,  while  the  principal  equipment  is  purchased  elsewhere. 

Much  discission  has  also  been  had  on  the  expediency  of  build- 
ing^ or  sustaininff  branch  roads,  and  the  views  expressed  in  the 
article  on  Plank  Eoads  in  our  last  number,  are  obtaining  al- 
most universally.  These  branches  are  sometimes  necessarv, 
and  a  source  of  proiSt;  but,  unless  self-supporting,  generally 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  trunk  whence  they  derive 
nourishment,  instead  oi  imparting  strength.  Strong,  and  often 
imperative,  inducements  urge  to  the  construction  of  a  branch,  to 
prevent  a  competing  main  line  from  being  organized.  When, 
also,  the  stock  of  a  railroad  is  twenty  per  cent,  above  par,  the  di- 
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rectors  are  tempted  to  enlar^  it  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
building  of  branch  roads,  nncter  the  impression  mat  the  increase 
of  income  will  be  pr<^ortioned  to  the  outlay.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  would  not  justify 
this  conclusion. 

Bare  qualifications  are  demanded  in  those  who  manage  the 
practical  working  of  the  railroad,  as  in  those  who  control  its 
financial  operations.  The  superintendent  or  other  ofScer  who 
has  this  business  in  charge,  should  be  a  thorough  civil  engineer, 
a  good  practical  mech^c,  and  an  accurate  mathematician. 
These  qualifications  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  road 
and  its  equipment,  and  to  a  safe  running  of  the  different  trains. 
Moreover,  the  business  arrangements,  the  settlement  of  the  rates 
of  fiatre,  the  agreement  with  other  roads,  require  great  tact  and 
wisdom,  so  that  the  aflBsiirs  of  the  road  shall  be  conducted  with 
the  utmost  economy,  consistent  with  necessary  convenience 
and  the  highest  return  jof  profit.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
mana^  a  well  equipped  road,  possessing  an  ample  capital  and 
abundant  custom,  as  it  is  easy  for  a  rich  householder  to  procure 
domestic  conveniences ;  but  to  make  much  of  little  is  an  art  as 
difficult,  but  as  essential  to  most  of  the  railroad  superintendents 
in  this  country,  as  to  a  somewhat  straitened  house-keeper. 

For  example,  a  large  freight  may  be  readily  taken  with  a  full 
supply  of  locomotives  and  cars,  but  where  economy  is  requisite, 
the  secret  of  success  consists  in  making  each  engine  do  all  the 
work  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  keeping  every  man  in  the  employ 
of  the  road  laboring  to  the  best  advantage.  An  interesting  fact  is 
stated  by  Lardner,  in  respect  to  the  Belgian  railways,  wmch  are 
among  the  best  managed  roads  in  the  world,  from  the  of- 
ficial statistics  he  derives  the  following  result:  "The  daily 
service  of  an  engine,  therefore,  expressed  in  time,  would  he 
nearly  ttoo  hours  working^  and  three  and  th/ree  quoAers  waiting 
with  steam  up."  A  chila  can  see  that  the  reduction  of  the  time 
spent  in  waiting^  and  an  increase  in  the  working  timey  would  add 
greatly  to  the  income  of  the  road,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
engines  and  laborers  required,  and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed. 

W  hen  connections  are  to  be  made  with  other  roads,  or  with 
other  modes  of  conveyance,  not  the  easiest,  but  on  the  whole  the 
most  profitable,  arrangement  is  to  be  consummated,  and  this 
requires  great  prudence  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers. Every  business  man  understands  the  advantage  of  skill- 
fi3ly  using  a  small  capital,  and  this  is  the  talent  which  is  de- 
manded by  our  railroad  corporations.  Moreover,  a  company 
cannot  manage  but  a  certain  amount  of  business,  and  if  they 
undertake  too  much,  and,  besides  performing  their  regular 
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duties,  strive  to  become  car  builders  or  steamboat  proprietors, 
they  will  undoubtedly  find  themselves  losers  by  the  operation, 
as  the  man  who  attempts  to  carry  on  several  aistinct  kinds  of 
business  will  probably  soon  become  bankrupt,  though  in  any 
one  of  the  occupations  he  might  readily  acquire  a  fortune. 
The  income,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  profits  and 
honest  dividends  of  a  railroad,  depend  on  wise  management ; 
and  if  a  manufacturing  corporation,  or  a  house-builder,  find  it 
for  their  interest  to  pay  double  wages  to  an  overseer  who  has 
the  talent  of  making  others  work  to  advantage,  this  faculty 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  a  railroad  superintendent. 

The  mention  of  dividends  brings  us  again  to  the  accounts  of  the 
corporation.  The  problem  which  puzzles  many  railroad  managers 
consists  in  deciding  what  expenses  shall  be  charged  to  income^ 
and  what  to  construction^  during  the  time  that  elapses  between 
the  opening  and  the  completion  of  the  railway. 

Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  locomotive  employed  on  a 
gravel  train,  in  bringing  the  road  up  to  crade,  runs  off  the 
track,  and  damages  itself  and  the  cars  to  nie  amount  of  some 
thousand  dollars,  or  carelessly  comes  in  collision  with  a  regular 
passenger  train,  shall  the  repairs  be  charged  to  the  regular  ex- 
penses and  be  deducted  from  the  mcome^  or  to  the  construction 
and  increase  the  capital?  The  case  becomes  more  complicated, 
when,  as  in  some  railroads,  the  construction  account  is  charged 
with  the  freight  and  labor,  according  to  the  general  tariff,  of  all 
work  performed  after  the  road  is  in  operation.  The  temptation 
is  very  strong  at  this  critical  period  in  the  history  of  a  railroad 
to  make  the  best  show  of  income  possible,  and  thus  increase  the 
fecility  of  procuring  capital  to  complete  the  enterprise,  and  fund 
the  floating  debt.  We  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety 
of  the  directors  in  a  railroad  corporation  putting  the  best  phase 
on  its  affairs,  which  can  be  presented  without  fraud,  instead 
of  taking  an  opposite  course,  and  presenting  unprincipled  specu- 
lators a  weapon  to  injure  and  plunder.  Tne  same  rules  which 
would  apply  to  the  equitable  transaction  of  private  business  are 
equally  proper  in  the  management  of  these  affairs. 

These  remarla  will  show  why  an  able  railroad  report  is  to  be 
received  with  some  qualification,  and  is  sometimes  an  exception 
to  the  musty  proverb,  "  Figures  cannot  lie."  Indeed,  these  do- 
cuments not  unfrequently  exemplify  Talleyrand's  definition  of 
words  as  a  "  device  to  conceal  facts."  But  while  the  reports 
of  railroad  directors  are  not  necessarily  infallible,  let  no  stock- 
holder be  so  deluded  as  to  imagine  the  reports  of  investigating 
committees  any  more  trustworthy.  We  should  in  most  cases 
prefer  to  take  the  former  than  the  latter  as  data  upon  which  to 
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*  reason,  if  we  were  forced  to  the  alternative.  When  a  com- 
mittee, prejudiced  in  any  way  against  the  management  of  a  rail- 
road, engage  in  the  scrutiny,  it  is  very  easy  to  discover  gross 
mistakes  and  publish  them,  although  these  apparent  mistakes 
may  have  been  the  most  prudent  devices,  and  may  have  saved 
the  corporation  from  ruin.  Could  the  writer  of  this  article  have 
free  access  to  the  books  of  any  railroad  company  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  authority  to  examine  witnesses,  and  then  publish  a 
report,  he  has  no  doubt  that,  with  his  imorance  of  the  detail  of 
railrofiid  management,  and  oi  finance,  wnich  would  be  all  in  his 
favor,  he  coidd  honestly  impose  on  himself  and  on  others,  a  dis- 
trust of  the  ofScers,  and  pemaps  effect  a  chan^  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting.  Yet,  the  expediency  of  appointing  from  time  to 
time  investigating  committees  is  undoubted,  and  they  have  ac- 
complished much  that  is  good,  but  they  should  not  be  deemed 
infallible. 

Few  public  documents  will  compare,  for  neatness  of  style, 
precision  of  thought,  and  clear  arrangement,  with  the  annual 
reports  of  our  rai&oad  directors  throughout  if ew  England.  An 
improvement,  however,  might  be  made  in  the  presentation 
of  statistics  if  some  general  outline  could  be  agreed  upon,  not 
by  a  legislcUwe  committee,  the  majority  of  whom  know  as  little 
01  practical  railroad  management  as  a  sailor  of  cavalry  evolu- 
tions, but  by  the  acting  railroad  superintendents.  This  might 
teadUy  be  arranged  for  those  roads  which  have  closed  their  con- 
struction accoxmts,  and  would  greatly  assist  the  inexperienced. 

Eoads  which  are  completed  should  yearly  withdraw  from  their 
income  a  sum  to  be  reserved  as  a  fund  tor  renewing  the  road, 
and  for  meeting  any  extraordinary  expenses,  but  the  amount  to 
be  reserved  annuallv  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
Seven  years  of  trial  £as  led  to  the  following  estimate  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Eastern  Bailroad : 

**  It  may  therefore  be  assmned,  that  before  the  net  profits  can  be  stated,  ^ere 
should  be  deducted,  bendes  the  current  expenses  and  interest,  about  13  cents 
per  mile  run,  to  be  carried  to  renewal  and  contingent  funds,  to  which  accounts, 
and  not  to  construction  or  to  current  expenses,  should  be  charged  all  materials  and 
labor  used  in  substituting  new  for  old,  and  all  losses  by  fire,  collision,  or  other 
accidents.  If  at  any  one  period  these  exceed  the  fund  that  has  been  thus  ap-^ 
propriated,  the  excess  will  become  a  charge  to  be  liquidated  by  the  appropria- 
tions of  subsequent  and  more  fortunate  years.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  less, 
IJiere  will  be  an  accumulation  to  meet  future  expenses  and  msasters.  In  fact, 
these  funds  will  represent  and  cover  the  actual  depreciation  of  the  road  and 
equipment,  and  provide  against  those  extraordinary  perils  to  which  all  roads 
are  subject" 

The  only  wise  method  on  the  part  of  stockholders,  is  to  make 
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the  reports,  both  of  directors  and  of  investigating  tchnmittees, 
secondary  to  the  carefnl  selection  of  honest,  competent,  and  re- 
sponsible men  for  offices  of  trust,  and  while  giving  th^m  the  con- 
trol, still  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  long  continued 
abuse,  by  intrusting  the  oversight,  though  not  the  actual  direc- 
tion, to  others.  Either  the  president  or  superintendent  should 
have  supreme  authority  in  the  management,  or  each  should  have 
a  dearly  defined  jurisdiction,  while  both  are  held  strictly  ac^ 
countable  to  the  board  of  directors.  We  quote,  on  this  subject, 
the  report  of  the  investigating  committee  of  the  Old  Colony 
Eaihroad,  printed  1850 : 

**  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  for  seven  men  to  come  together  from  the 
different  walks  of  life,  and  attempt  to  decide,  and  act  upon  the  various  questions 
which  arise  in  conducting  a  railroad.  Frequently,  when  honest  and  intelligent 
men  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  the  necessity  of  speedy  action,  they  will,  from 
h&ns  imperfectly  informed  upon  the  subject,  decide  wrongly;  or,  if  they  decide 
rightiy,  and  with  promptness,  it  most  be  by  chance,  or  under  the  influence  of  a 
eontrolling  mind ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  they  but  act  the  farce  of  pretending  to 
judge,  when  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  The  directors  should  always  be 
viguant  guardians  of  tiie  property  intrusted  to  their  protection,  but  they  should 
not  attempt  to  manage,  in  detail,  the  business  of  a  railroad.  There  shoiud  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  but  one  man  at  the  head  of  a  railroad  corpora^ 
tion.  He  should  be  competent  for  that  office,  and  should  be  amply  remunerated 
for  his  services ;  all  the  subordinate  officers  should  be  under  his  supervision,  and 
inunediately  accountable  to  him ;  and  he  should  be  held  strictly  responsible  to 
the  directors  and  stockholders  for  the  result  He  should  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  upon  his  directors,  as  a  board  of  consultation,  if  he  desires  weir  advice 
and  support;  but  they  should  not  impede  his  action,  provided  he  b,  in  their  opin* 
ion,  zealously  and  judiciously  striving  to  discharge  his  duties.^* 

We  find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  the  following  evidence  of 
the  good  management  in  onr  railroads :  "  From  a  list  in  the 
JSoston  Advertiser  of  thirteen  railroads  and  their  branches  in 
Massachusetts,  with  238  miles  of  double  track,  375^  of  single, 
costing  in  the  whole  $33,810,689,  it  appears  that  more  than 
half  me  companies  paid  dividends  in  1860,  from  the  net 
profits  of  the  year,  8  per  cent. ;  and  the  averajge  dividend  on 
the  whole  exceeded  7  per  cent. ;  each  having  retained  a  greater  or 
less  reserve.  While  in  England,  the  past  year,  no  company 
paid  more  than  5  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of  four,  which 
paid  respectively  JE7  14s.  per  cent.,  6  per  cent.,  5J  per  cent,  and 
6i  per  cent.  Six  other  companies  paid  3  per  cent. ;  several 
firom  1  to  3 ;  and  a  number  nothing.  The  Great  Western,  with  a 
capital  of  nearly  £14^)00,000, 264  miles  long,  paid  4  per  cent. ;  the 
London  and  South-Westem,  capital  £8,390,000,  4  per  cent. ;  the 
South-Eastem  and  Greenwich,  capital  £9,460,000,  3J  per  cent. ; 
the  Midland  and  Bristol,  496  miles,  capital  £15,540,000,  2i 
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per  cent.;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  260  miles,  capital 
£11,488,000, 2  per  cent."  But  there  happens  to  be  another  mode 
of  presenting  the  facts  even  in  respect  to  the  railroads  in  Massachu- 
setts. Of  the  thirty-three  railroads  included  in  the  annual  re- 
ports to  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  that  State,  which 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  operation  during  the  entire 
yQar^/ourteen  declared  no  dividends,  and  the  average  dividend 
of  the  whole  was  but  8  jjyjf  per  cent,  showmg  just  the  contrary 
result,  and  yet  both  of  these  stajtements,  though  accurate,  present 
an  exaggerated  view  of  the  case.  In  tne  last  instance,  we  have 
included  the  branch  roads^  which  is  certainly  just,  as  man^  of 
them  are  leased  by  the  mam  line  at  a  fixed  rent,  thus  receiving 
an  income  which  they  do  not  earn ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  cost  of  these  roads  is  small,  their  dividends  should  not 
be  thus  classified  without  respect  to  the  amount  invested  in  each 
road.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  many  of  the  roads 
now  paving  no  dividend,  have  fairly  earned  a  handsome  profit 
above  tneir  expenses,  wmch  thejr  have  used  for  the  liquiaation 
of  their  floating  debt,  thus  increasing  the  value  of  the  stock.  It  is 
another  important  circumstance  that  the  older  and  well  estab- 
lished roads  are  the  most  profitable. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  almost  all 
those  railroads  which,  are  now  either  in  operation  or  building,  es- 
pecially since  the  difficulties  of  procuring  funds  have  prevented 
the  execution  of  man^  foolish  schemes,  -vdiich  were  formed  amid 
the  excitement  on  this  subject  a  few  years  since,  when  a  railroad 
was  apparentlv  believed  capable  of  not  only  transporting  passen- 
gers and  freight,  but  of  cidtivating  the  land  and  of  erecting  cities. 
We  close  this  part  of  our  subject  by  quoting  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  directors  of  the  Eastern  jRailroad  Company,  June, 
1850,  written  by  D.  A.  Neal,  Esq.,  to  which  we  have  been  already 
much  indebted  in  tlus  article : — 

*<  The  per  centage  profit  on  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  m  the 
year  1849,  of  the  seven  principal  railroads  in  Massacnosetts,  as  appears  by  the 
legislatiye  reports,  haye  been  on  each  (100  as  foUows:-^ 

Boston  and  Proyidence,  6.836,  and  on  the  total  cost  of  the  road,  6.66 
Boston  and  Worcester,  6.086,      u         u         u         u  ^,07 
Boston  and  Maine,       6.716,      «         a         u         a  5 
Boston  and  LoweD,      8.330,      «  «         a  a      q  qO 

Fitchburgh,  8.979,      «  a         «  «  6.90 

Western,  9.187,      «  «         «  «  7.6I 

Eastern,  9.494,      «  «         u  «  8.40 

This  statement  is  not  made  to  show  the  relatiye  value  of  the  stocks  of  these 
seyeral  roads.  A  smgle  year's  work  affords  no  adequate  criterion  of  tiieir  capa- 
bilities. There  are  many  considerations  beside  an  immediate  income  that  enter 
into  a  correct  estimate  of  their  yalue.  There  probably  are  many  drcamstances. 
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tiiat  if  known,  would  qualify  materially  the  impresaion  that  these  annual  reports 
may  ffive.  Such  comparisons  may  tend  to  brmg  them  out,  and  are  here  intro- 
doced  with  that  view.  If  we  can  thus  elicit  a  more  critical  analysis  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  a  more  definite  return  of  all  the  fiicts,  which  it  is,  or  should  be,  the  ob-> 
ject  of  these  reports  to  f^imiah,  they  would,  in  a  series  of  years,  afford  both  to 
officers  and  stoddiolders,  a  mass  of  valuable  and  reliable  information  to  direct 
the  former  in  tiieir  management,  and  the  latter  in  their  investments.  On  ezamin- 
mg  them,  however,  as  they  are,  one  fact  will  be  discovered,  viz.,  that  those  roads 
which  have  cost  the  most  per  mile,  pay,  aa  a  general  rule,  the  largest  per  centage 
on  that  cost  This  is  reaaily  accounted  for.  The  most  expensive  railroads  are 
those  that  were  .first  built,  partly  owing  to  want  of  knowledge,  and  partly  to  the 
very  high  prices  paid  for  labor  and  material.  But  those  tl^t  were  first  in  the 
field  hM  their  choice  of  locations,  and  of  course  selected  those  tibat  were  hkely 
to  prove  the  most  profitable,  and  this  gives  them  an  intrinsic  value  that  more 
thui  o£^ts  the  cheaper  construction  of  the  more  modem  roads.  The  locality  of 
a  railroad  is  as  important  a  consideration  as  that  of  an  estate ;  and  there  is  as 
much  difference  in  this  respect  as  in  a  lot  in  State-street,  and  one  on  ^e  Lynn 
Marshes.  There  is  then  no  reason  for  their  depreciation  from  this  cause,  nor 
would  there  be  any  for  taking  the  course  that  has  been  very  properly  adopted  in 
some  well-conducted  manufacturing  corporations,  of  avainng  of  a  prosperous 
season  to  reduce  their  construction  account  to  the  same  proportionate  amount  as 
their  younger  rivals.  The  cases  are  not  shnilar.  The  business  of  railroads  is 
local,  and  it  can  seldom  be  found  profitable  to  build  a  new  road  to  take  it  away. 
The  expense  of  operating  a  road  is  nearly  the  same,  whether  the  whole  or  half 
the  traffic  of  a  section  is  carried  upon  it  Consequently,  where  one  might  de- 
rive a  great  profit,  two  would  render  both  a  total  loss.  Not  so  with  manufac- 
tories. Each  may  take  its  share  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  of  its  kind,  and 
the  value  of  all  must  be  determined  by  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  new  one  can 
be  constructed  and  operated.  But  in  railroads  their  location  is  the  great  element 
of  value,  and  the  market  price  of  their  stock  will  be  determined  by  the  extent 
and  permanency  of  their  income,  and  not  by  their  relative  cost  of  construction." 

We  would  now  notice  briefly,  in  closing,  what  most  would 
probably  anticipate  as  the  leading  purpose  of  this  article,  the 
commercial,  civil,  and  moral  restSts  attendant  upon  this  new 
mode  of  transportation.  Lardner  makes  some  instanictive  obser- 
Tations  in  his  book  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the  relation  of 
the  railway  enterprise  to  the  reauction  of  prices.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  his  statements : — "  Among  the  advantages 
which  attend  improved  means  of  transport,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent is  that  of  lowering  the  price  of  aU  commodities  whatever  in 
the  market  of  consumption,  and  thereby  stimulating  production. 
The  price  paid  for  an  article  by  its  consumer  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments :  1st.  The  price  paid  for  the  article  to  its  producer  at  the 
place  of  its  production.  2d.  The  expense  of  conveying  it  from 
that  place  to  the  consumer.  In  many  cases,  these  expenses  in- 
cidental to  transport,  amount  to  considerably  more  than  half  the 
real  price  of  the  article ;  in  some,  they  amount  to  three-fourths, 
or  four-fifths,  or  even  a  larger  proportion.  In  the  case  of  many 
animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  agriculture,  speed  of  trans- 
port is  as  essential  as  cneapness,  for  they  will  deteriorate  and  be 
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destroyed  by  the  operation  of  time  alone.  In  some  cases  the 
price  of  an  article  at  the  place  of  consumption  consists  exclnsively 
of  the  cost  of  transport.  Cases  even  occur  in  which  the  cost  of 
transport  is  actually  greater  than  the  price  paid  for  an  article  by 
the  consumer.  This,  which  would  seem  a  paradox,  is  nevertheless 
easily  explained.  An  article  in  a  given  place  may  be  a  nuisance, 
and  its  possessor  may  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  its  removal. 
This  article,  however,  transported  to  another  place,  may  become 
eminently  useftil,  and  even  be  the  means  of  stimulating  profitable 
production.  The  cleansing  the  common  sewers  of  a  city  affords 
a  striking  example  of  this.  Every  improvement  in  the  art  of 
transport  having  a  tendency  to  diminish  cost,  and  augment  speed 
and  safety,  operates  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  stimulate  consump- 
tion and  production,  and  thereby  advance  national  wealth  and 
prosperity.  When  the  price  of  an  article,  in  the  market  of  con- 
sumption, is  reduced  by  this  cause,  the  demand  for  it  is  increased : 
1st,  by  enabling  former  consumers  to  use  it  more  freely  and  largely ; 
and,  2dly,  by  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  consumers  who  were 
before  compelled  to  abstain  from  it  by  its  deamess.  The  increase 
of  consumption  from  tliis  cause  is  generally  in  a  larger  ratio  than 
the  diminution  of  price.  The  number  of  consumers,  able  and 
willing  to  pay  one  shilling  for  any  proposed  article,  is  much  more 
than  twice  the  number  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  two  shil- 
lings for  the  same  article.  But  consumption  is  also, augmented 
in  another  way  by  this  diminution  of  price.  The  saving  effected 
by  consumers  who,  before  the  reduction,  purchased  at  tne  higher 
price,  will  now  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  other  articles 
of  use  or  enjoyment,  and  thus  other  oranches  of  industry  are 
stimulated." 

These  views  are  undoubtedly  correct,  and  might,  if  we  had 
room,  be  sustained  by  many  examples.  It  is  interesting,  in  this 
connection,  to  notice  the  difference  between  the  canal  and  the 
railroad  in  point  of  success,  and  we  have  the  result  summed  up 
in  "An  Account  of  the  Farminjrton  Canal  Company,  of  the 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal  Company,  and  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven and  Northampton  Company,  till  tne  suspension  of  its  canals 
in  1847.''   Published  in  New  Haven,  1850. 

It  is  a  fiict  somewhat  remarkable,  that  canals  in  New  Enfi^land  have  &iled  of 
being  profitable  to  the  proprietors,  while  the  railroads,  which  have  taken  the  place 
of  them,  earn  &ir  dividends  upon  the  investments.  The  Blackstone  canal  passed 
through  a  region  of  country  wnich  abounds  in  manufiictures,  and  was  built  in  the 
best  manner,  yet  it  was  never  remuneratiye.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Middlesex 
canal.  But  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  and  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
railroad,  are  each  successfol.  The  most  enterprising  and  sagacious  men  of  New 
England  were  engaged  in  projecting  and  founaing  these  canius.  If  it  be  possible 
to  exphiin  the  causes  why  their  expectations  concerning  them  were  not  realized, 
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H  is  only  by  means  of  an  eirperience  whieh  they  did  not  have.  The  canals  of 
New  En^and  were  never  able  to  codtrol  the  lines  of  travel,  or  to  carry  passen- 
gers to  any  great  extent;  this  of  course  deprived  them  of  one  great  source  of 
jevorae  poaiessed  by  railroads.  The  canal  companies  were  not  transportation 
companies,  but  derived  their  income  entirely  from  tolls :  they  required,  therefore, 
several  times  the  amount  of  freight  winch  railroads  do,  in  order  to  mi^e  the 
same  net  profits.  Judging  from  the  results  in  the  case,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  region  in  New  England  which  would  furnish  business 
enough  to  make  a  canal  a  source  of  profit  to  its  owners.  Besides  the  streams 
and  lakes  of  New  England  were  becoming  more  and  more  needed  for  propelling 
machinery." 

Yet  while  these  enterprises  failed  in  their  direct  object,  they 
were  not  without  their  benefit,  as  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
shows  most  clearly  in  a  few  sentences. 

We  have  given  this  brief  account  of  these  various  efforts  to  carry  on  these  works 
of  mtemal  improvement,  because  it  seemed  due  to  the  distinguished  men  who  were 
eoneemed  in  them,  that  there  should  be  some  record  of  their  labors.  It  may  be 
tiiooffht,  perhaps,  by  some,  that  they  labored  in  vain.  This  conclusion,  however, 
would  be  far  from  well  founded.  The  Farmington  canal  opened  a  channel  of 
business  for  this  city  (New  Haven),  which  has  never  been  closed  from  that  time 
to  the  present  The  annual  amount  of  business  was  not  inconsiderable,  and  tiie 
income  from  it,  if  done  on  a  railroad,  would  of  itself  demonstrate  its  import- 
ance. But  it  was  not  merelv  in  the  direct  trade  it  brought  into  the  city — ^tiie  very 
effort  to  construct  these  works  called  forth  the  energies  of  our  citizens,  which 
displayed  themselves  in  other  directions.  Nor  oujght  we  to  overlook  the  great- 
ness of  this  effort  The  citizens,  undismayed  by  one  of  tiie  most  disastrous 
bank  failures  which  ever  occurred  in  New  En^laoid,  and  which  swept  throujgh 
tiie  dty  at  the  very  time  they  were  enga^g  in  Siis  enterprise,  steadily  carriea  it 
forward  apinst  almost  insurmountable  oDstacles.  Almost  every  one  took  part 
in  it,  and  mdirectlv  we  believe  almost  every  one  has  received  equivalent  b^efits 
from  it,  while  at  me  same  time  there  were  but  few  who  suffered  materially  in 
their  fortunes." 

Similar  benefits  are  derived  by  a  communityfrom  the  projec- 
tion and  execution  of  a  railroad  enterprise.  The  very  construe- 
tion  of  the  road  is  a,  great  advantage  to  the  districts  through 
which  it  passes,  by  creating  a  market  for  produce,  and  aflfording 
occupation  to  the  laborers. 

This  revolution,  in  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  transport,  has  of 
necessity  changed  the  method  of  transacting  business.  The 
country  merchant,  instead  of  collecting  a  large  stock  by 
his  purchases  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  now  buys  according  to 
the  demand  every  month,  and  thus  requires  less  capital,  wnile 
his  stock  is  more  frequentlv  turned,  and  thus  trade  is  equalized, 
and  rendered  more  safe  ana  remunerative.  But  it  is  often  said, 
that  a  railroad  injures  the  business  of  the  small  towns  through 
which  it  passes,  and  tends  to  concentrate  trade  in  large  centers. 
A  measure  of  truth  is  undoubtedly  included  in  this  argument, 
but  not  that  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  statement^ 
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and  the  same  charge  might  be  made  against  any  improvement 
in  the  means  of  transportation.  The  construction  of  turnpikes 
in  Connecticut  destroyed  the  laree  produce  stores  in  the  country, 
by  which  many  had  accumulatea  wealth,  since  the  farmers  were 
thus  enabled  to  carry  their  own  produce  to  the  largest  market. 
The  railroad  accomplishes  the  same  result,  only  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  while  chan^g  the  channels  of  trade  to  the  possible  injury  of 
a  few,  benefits  the  vast  majority  by  diminishing  at  least  one  profit 
in  the  exchange  of  productions.  Nor  is  it  at  all  settled,  that 
while  a  few  customers  may  forsake  the  store  of  the  country  mer- 
chant for  a  neighboring  city,  the  decrease  in  their  purchases  is 
not  n^ore  than  compensated  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  trade  and  b^  the  advantt^es  which  he  himself  de- 
rives from  the  facility  of  intercommumcation. 

Another  source  of  profit  to  the  community  is  the  time  saved 
in  traveling,  which  fairlv  estimated  in  regard  to  those  who  are 
carried  over  any  railroaa  in  the  country,  would  probably  exceed 
the  entire  income  of  the  road.  Should  this  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion to  any,  let  the  reader  calculate  the  value  to  a  business  man 
of  being  able  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  in  a  night  or  an 
afternoon,  instead  of  spending  a  week  in  the  transit,  and  he  will 
perceive  the  justice  of  the  estmiate. 

ThQ  increased  safetjr  of  tiiis  mode  of  transport  not  only  for 
goods  but  for  persons,  is  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  account. 
We  have  no  statistics  which  will  enable  us  to  compare  the  rail- 
road with  the  stage  coach  in  this  respect,  but  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts  ascertained  by  the  reports  of  the  several  rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts  for  last  year  is  enough  to  convince  any 
mind  of  the  truth. 

Thirty-one  raiboads,  which  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
last  year,  report  an  aggregate  of  157,389,296  passengers  carried 
one  mile,  and  of  these  nine  have  been  killed,  four  of  whom  were 
intoxicated  at  the  time,  and  ten  injured  more  or  less  seriously, 
though  none  of  tliem  mortally.  The  danger  to  each  passenger 
in  traveling  one  mile  on  these  railroads,  of  receiving  a  mortal 
injury,  is  as  one  to  seventeen  million  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine — and  of  being  in- 
jured at  all  as  one  to  eight  million  two  nundred  and  eighty-fliree 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven.  But  this  is  greatly  less- 
ened by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  since  most  of  these  accidents 
have  happened  through  the  gross  carelessness  of  the  passengers 
themselves.  The  directors  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  i^dlroaa,  in 
their  report,  J une,  1850,  remark : 

In  the  maDagement  of  a  concern  of  so  many  ramifications,  the  utmost  care 
and  caution  will  not  always  protect  the  public  against  accidents,  occasioned  by 
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the  mispladng  of  a  switch,  or  by  a  collision.  Scarcely  a  man  lives  that  is  not 
off  his  goard  at  times,  and  although  negligence  and  inattention  are  chargeable 
npon  the  servants  of  the  road  sometimes,  still  it  is  believed  that  carelessness, 
thoughUessness,  or  foolhardiness  of  passengers,  or  of  persons  traveling  on  the 
line  or  across  the  road,  are  the  fmitful  causes  of  injury,  for  which  the  officers  of 
the  road  are  often  unjustly  censured.  And  the  fact  is  especially  verified  by  a 
review  of  the  accidents,  which  have  occurred  on  the  road  smce  tiie  time  to  which 
the  last  annual  report  was  nrepared.  In  every  case,  a  want  of  care  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  injured,  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  dLsaster." 

The  employees  of  the  road,  and  those  attempting  to  cross  the 
track,  have  suffered  much  more  severely,  especially  when  we 
consider  their  relatively  small  number ;  twenty  of  those  emplov- 
ed  on  the  railroads  are  reported  as  having  been  killed  or  mortally 
wounded,,  and  eighteen  injured,  while  of  those  not  connected 
with  the  roads,  thirteen  have  been  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

Another  advantage  of  the  railroad  enterprise  consists  in  its 
furnishing,  when  successful,  a  convenient  savings-bank  for  all 
classes.  The  mechanic  is  not  only  benefited  in  his  own  avoca- 
tion to  more  than  the  amount  of  stock  which  he  subscribes,  but  is 
induced  to  lay  by  earnings  to  pay  for  his  investment,  which  he 
mifiht  otherwise  nave  been  tempted  to  squander. 

We  are  disposed  to  overlook  the  moral  advantages  which  re- 
sult from  this  enterprise,  in  our  thirst  for  gain,  and  yet  few 
schemes  of  reform  are  so  full  of  promise,  as  this,  which  is  re- 
garded merely  as  an  aid  to  commerce. 

The  railroad  educates  a  class  of  operatives,  who  are  among  the 
most  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  society.  The  mere  ques- 
tion of  profit  determines  the  necessity  of  employing  sober  and 
industrious  men,  when  the  lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands  are 
to  be  intrusted  to  their  charge.  The  regulations  of  a  well  con- 
ducted road  aid  greatly  in  the  maintenance  of  general  order, 
producing  respect  for  law,  and  showing  its  propriety. 

A^art  from  these  considerations,  the  single  fact  that  a  me- 
chanic can  procure  a  home  in  the  country  with  a  small  patch  of 
land,  and  live  as  cheaply  and  work  as  easily  as  formerly,  when 
hiring  a  single  room  in  a  crowded  house  in  the  midst  of  a  filthy 
city,  IS  an  incalculable  good,  beyond  all  the  theories  of  Socialism. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  facilities  for  moving  about  also 
benefit  tne  community,  by  making  the  majority  more  contented 
with  their  homes.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  deauction  from  that  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  which  induces  a  desire  for  what  is  diffi- 
ctut  and  declines  what  is  easy.  A  few  years  since  no  young 
man  of  enterprise  was  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  country ;  but 
was  eager  to  engage  in  the  turmoil  of  the  city,  and  the  nation 
began  to  suffer  from  the  centralization  of  the  masses  in  the  com- 
mercial marts.    The  raihx>ad  and  the  electric  telegraph  are 
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however  removing  this  evil  by  enabling  the  farmer,  not  only  to 
exchange  his  products  readily,  but  also  by  affording  him  the 
advantages  of  the  commerci^  emporium  in  the  early  receipt  of 
die  newspaper,  and  in  extending  to  his  home  the  pulsations  nrom 
the  busy  stirrinj?  heart  The  rauroad  makes  every  village  on  its 
line  a  suburb  of  the  city  whence  it  starts.  The  cluster  of  cotta- 
ges nestled  amid  the  foliage  of  the  green  mountains,  is  no  longer 
a  secluded  spot,  where  every  day  is  a  Sunda;^,  whose  inhabitants 
have  few  subjects  to  discuss,  except  the  gossip  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  oualifications  of  the  schoolmast^,  or  the  defects  of 
the  minister.  The  rumbling  train  that  disturbs  the  pastoral  quiet 
with  its  short,  sharp  ^ells,  leaves  during  its  momentary  pause  mes- 
sages from  the  civihzed  world,  and  the  boys  of  the  village  know 
the  votes  of  Congress,  or  the  revolutions  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  the 
merchant  in  his  counting-room.  They  do  not  tnerefore  need  to 
abroad,  that  they  may  break  away  from  dullness  and  inac- 
tivity, or  if  they  go,  are  soon  satisfied  on  discovering  that  the 
only  change  is  the  increase  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  railroad 
also  increases  the  opportunitjr  of  labor  in  different  departments 
at  each  station,  ana  thus  diminishes  the  necessity  for  emigration. 
Therefore,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  facilities  for  going 
away  induce  people  to  stay  at  home. 

These  influences  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated,  for  they 
affect  not  single  individuals,  but  whole  communities.  Familiar 
intercourse  destroys  national  prejudice,  and  thus  banishes  hostility. 
The  cliffi  may  stul  seem  pale  with  envy  across  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  but  the  passing  of  an  hourly  ferry,  and  the  pulsations  of 
the  electric  wirebeneatn  those  waves,  is  fast  demolishing  the  barrier 
which  for  centuries  insulated  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Commerce  creates  mutual  dependencies,  and  that  which  facilitates 
trade  accomplishes  more  for  the  prevention  of  war,  by  making  it 
unprofitable  and  therefore  unpopular,  than  the  diplomacy  of 
statesmen  or  even  a  confess  of  non-resistants.  Intercourse  im- 
parts knowledge,  while  the  mental  energy  required  to  construct 
these  highways  for  nations,  educates,  and  invigorates,  and  puri- 
fies. What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  Hindoos,  of  building  and 
operating  a  railroad  through  India  i  Would  it  not  be  one  of  the 
most  feasible  measures  for  upturning  their  ancient  systems  of 
belief,  and  of  engrafting  the  popular  mind  anew?  In  these 
United  States,  the  railroad,  by  afifording  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  benefits  of  servitude  and  freedom,  by  fiimishing  in 
the  Southern  States  employment  for  white  laborers,  and  render- 
ing their  position  honorable,  is  doing  more,  in  our  opinion,  for  the 
removal  of  the  curse  entailed  upon  us,  from  the  time  of  British 
supremacy,  than  the  formation  of  political  parties,  or  the  resolu- 
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tions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Every  rail  laid  along  our  monntain 
ridges,  every  steamboat  wheel  which  disturbs  our  mighty  streams, 
is  adding  a  rivet  to  the  union  of  these  States,  which  the  intrigues 
and  bluster  of  neither  Northern  nor  Southern  demagogues  caa 
sever. 

Prophecy  intimates  that  the  extension  of  the  Eedeemer's  King- 
dom is  to  be  associated  with  the  progress  of  art,  and  with  noth- 
ing more  clearly  than  the  increased  facility  of  traveling,  as  is  seen 
in  its  description  of  millennial  blessedness,  and  in  its  commands 
and  its  promises.  God  compels  every  invention  to  subserve  His 
own  great  purpose,  and  He  has  placed  these  mighty  agencies  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  employ  them  to  advance  !ms  designs. 
ITeither  the  Brahmin  nor  the  Mussulman  are  intrusted  with  this 
powerful  enginery,  not  even  Papacy  with  all  its  vaunting  can  claim 
to  have  the  direction  of  these  mventions,  which  are  revolutioniz- 
ing society.  Wq  commend  to  Archbishop  Hughes  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  table  on  page  417  of  Lardner's  volume,  where  if 
ciphering  is  not  beneath  the  attention  of  one  who  aspires  to  be  a 
Cardinal,  or  unless  the  science  of  figures  savors  too  much  of  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  he  wfll  find  that  in  1848  four-fifths 
of  the  railroads  in  the  world,  whether  valued  by  length  of  miles, 
or  amount  of  capital,  were  in  the  hands  of  Protestants ;  and  since 
that  day  this  decaying  sect,  as  he  declares  it,  has  vastly  increased 
its  supremacy  in  this  particular. 

In  the  ftdlness  of  time,  when  man  had  been  elevated  by  Chris- 
tianity to  a  position  which  allowed  him  to  receive  the  blessing, 
God  committed  these  inventions  to  those  who  would  employ  them 
for  His  glory,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  cope  more  successfiillv 
with  the  tyranny  of  ancient  superstitions,  which  would  crush 
everything  that  seeks  for  the  education  and  ennobling  of  the  in- 
dividual mind,  after  the  example  of  the  teacher  of  Galilee.  We 
are  standing  only  at  the  head  waters,  and  this  revolution  so 
mighty  in  our  eyes,  is  but  the  trickling  rill  which  shall  swell  into 
a  torrent — a  river — ^until  it  pours  its  deep  current  into  the  infinite 
ocean.  As  the  apostles  saw  but  the  dawning  of  the  gospel,  so 
every  generation  of  Christians  has  been  watching  the  rosy  tints 
of  morning,  and  many  centuries  may  pass  ere  it  is  noon — ^and 
yet  we  are  not  wrong  in  anticipating  a  more  and  more  rapid 
lad  of  light  and  love.   We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  by  a 

Eice  at  the  projects  which  are  already  conceived  ana  gravely 
ussed,  ana  which  the  most  prudent  men  believe  will  ere  long 
be  carried  into  execution. 

Here,  is  a  plan  of  shortening  the  time  of  passage  between  New 
York  and  London,  published  by  order  of  a  state  legislature,  which 
proposes  by  a  railroad  of  860  miles,  half  of  which  is  alreaay  com- 
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Sleted,  to  reduce  the  passage  from  New  York  to  London  to  seven 
ays'  time,  and  probably  to  six.  "We  have  no  question  but  the 
experiment  will  oe  tried  in  a  few  years  at  farthest.  We  have 
moreover  a  proposition  for  immediately  constructing  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  this,  called  "  the  Boston  Plan,"  is  but  one 
scheme  claimingsuperiority  over  others,  because  it  can  be  built 
moat  rapidly.  We  allude  to  this  simply  to  show  how  far-reach- 
ing are  the  projects  which  would  bring  iBoston  and  San  Francisco 
within  ten  days  of  each  other.  The  mere  mention  of  these  pro- 
jects, and  their  grave  discussion,  is  enough  to  disclose  the  revolu- 
tion which  is  now  progressing  on  the  earth. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  railroad  is  but  one  step  in  the 
ascending  staircase,  on  which  the  race  are  mounting,  guided  and 
cheered  by  heavenly  voices.  The  resources  of  infinite  ^ace  and 
wisdom  are  not  exhausted,  and  we  only  mark  the  begmning  of 
wonders-  which  shall  co-operate  with  the  divine  purpose  in  the 
redemption  of  man,  and  tne  restoration  of  a  ruined  world. 

The  procession  of  heavy  cars,  winding  among  the  hills  after 
the  pantinc  engine,  a  seeming  realization  of  the  dragon,  fabled 
in  the  middle  ages,  whose  breath  was  flame,  and  whose  course 
was  as  a  rushing  tempest,  always  interests  and  quickens  by  its 
illustration  of  power  and  skill.  The  eye  never  wearies  of  watch- 
ing a  railroad  train  as  it  whirls  on  its  appointed  track,  seemingly 
instinct  with  life,  running  in  merry  wantonness  its  matchless 
race  unwearied,  and  screaming  madly  in  the  pride  of  its  power. 
But  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  product  of  human  intelli- 
gence, and  a  token  of  the  divine  love,  and  reflect  on  its  promise 
for  the  future,  the  spectacle  is  invested  with  moral  grandeur, 
giving  us  courage  for  the  conflict  to-day,  and  prophesying  of  a 

§ood  time  to  come,  when  creation  shall  rejoice  in  the  liberty  of 
ie  sons  of  God.   "  For  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
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Aet.  II.— amusements. 

A  Plea  for  Amvsemmta,   By  Fbedebic  W.  Sawyee.  New 
York:  Applbton  &  Co.,  1847. 

AlLthough  the  work  before  us  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  the  sub- 
ject of  it  is  one  of  perpetual  interest ;  and  although  we  cannot 
plead  for  amusements  precisely  irfter  me  manner  of  Mr.  Sawyer, 
we  shall  hope  to  speak  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  views  of  enlightened  and  serious  Christians. 

In  the  life  of  our  Savior,  we  have  an  example  entirely  to  our 
pur^e ;  and  with  a  consideration  of  it,  we  commence  the  dis- 
cussion. When  he  had  called  and  charged  his  twelve  apostles, 
he  sent  them  forth  to  teach  and  preach  m  the  villages  of  Judea 
and  Galilee.  And  they  went  out  and  preached  that  men  should 
repent.  And  they  cast  out  many  devijs,  and  anointed  with  oil 
many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them." 

Their  mission  accomplished,  the  apostles  returned  unto  Jesus, 
and  made  report.  "  Thev  told  him  all  things,  both  what  they 
had  done,  ana  what  they  had  taught.  And  he  said  unto  them, 
Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  a/wTiile; 
for  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  titey  had  no  leisure 
BO  ijiuch  as  to  eat." 

Christ  called  his  disciples  originally,  and  he  calls  them  now,  to 
labor  in  his  service.  His  language  to  them  is :  "  Go,  work  in  my 
vineyard."  But  when  they  ha/ve  worked,  until  the  necessities  of 
nature  require  relaxation,  he  then  permits  and  commands  them  to 
rest.  It  is  as  much  their  duty  to  rest,  under  such  circumstances, 
as  it  is  to  work,  under  others.  It  is  as  reallv  a  sin  to  over-work  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  as  to  under-work,  it  may  not  be  so  com- 
mon a  sin.  It  m2Lj  not  be  one  into  which,  in  this  lazy,  trifling 
world,  we  are  so  likely  to  fall.  Still,  we  have  no  more  right  to 
violate  the  laws  of  our  being  (which  are  the  laws  of  God)  one 
way  than  the  other ;  and  the  violation  of  them  in  either  way 
is  sure  to  bring  its  penalty  along  with  it. 

In  the  example  above  quoted,  we  have  the  authority  of  our 
Savior  for  seasonable  rest.  And  his  teachings  on  'this  subject 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  those  of  the  Scriptures  genersdly, 
and  widi  those  of  nature.  The  God  of  Nature  has  not  only  maae 
vmrJc  an  indispensable  condition  of  living  comfortably  in  this 
world,  but  he  has  made  abundant  provision  also  for  rest.  Every 
morning  has  its  evening,  and  every  day  its  night,  when  weary 
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mortals  are  constrained,  by  the  very  necessities  of  their  nature, 
to  repose,  to  rest. 

Eest  may  be  total,  as  in  quiet  sleep ;  or  only  partial,  as  in  gen- 
tle, agreeable  relaxation,  diversion,  or  recreation.  We  use  these 
three  terms,  not  because  they  are  of  precisely  the  same  import, 
but  because,  in  their  several  imports,  they  are  all  equally  to  our 
purpose.  Ilelaxation  implies  continuance  of  labor,  but  with  less 
of  vigor,  with  less  intensity  of  application.  And  trds  constitutes 
a  species  of  rest.   It  is  often  all  the  rest  we  need. 

Diversion  implies,  not  a  total  suspension  of  eflTort,  but  the 
withdrawing  of  the  jaded  mind  or  the  weary  body  from  some 
particular  kind  of  enort,  which  has  become  wasting  and  inju- 
rious, to  some  other  kind  which  is  lighter,  easier,  more  agreeaUe. 
Thus  the  student,  wearied  in  the  investigation  of  a  difficult  sub- 
ject, diverts  his  mind  by  light  reading,  or  by  some  easy  and  plea- 
sant occupation.  And  the  tired  laborer  diverts  himself  by  some 
agreeable  change  of  employment. 

Diversion  is  a  relief  and  blessing  to  us,  in  every  period  of  our 
lives.  The  secret  of  managing  peevish,  crying  chddren  is,  not  to 
scold  them,  but  to  divert  them.  Turn  off  the  httle  troubled  mind 
from  the  worrying  thought,  or  the  painful  object,  and  fix  it 
upon  something  else.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  reiievinff  a  certain 
class  of  diseased  minds.  The  monomaniac,  for  example,  has  oc- 
cupied himself  so  constantly  with  some  engrossing  subject ;  he 
has  thought  so  much  of  it,  and  talked  so  mucn.  and  felt  so  deeply, 
tliat  he  can  now  think  of  nothing  else.  He  nas  dwelt  upon  the 
one  idea  till  he  has  become  absorbed  in  it,  and  cannot  rid  nimself 
of  it.  He  has  no  longer  the  control  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Now  the  only  way  to  relieve  such  a  person  is,  to  dwert 
him.  Change  the  scene ;  introduce  him  to  new  and  diverting 
objects ;  draw  his  thoughts  and  his  sensibilities,  if  possible,  out  of 
the  deep  channels  in  which  they  have  been  running ;  and  the 
diseased  mind  will  soon  recover,  a  normal,  healthy  action  will 
ere  long  be  restored. 

We  used  the  term  recreation  in  this  connection.  This  is  of 
more  general  import  than  either  of  those  above  defined.  It 
denotes  primarily  an  end^  a  result^  but  more  commonly  the  means 
of  producing  such  result.  A  recreation  is  literally  a  restoring  of 
the  exhausted  mind  or  body  to  that  state  of  health  and  vigor 
which  had  been  temporarily  lost.  But  the  term  is  more  com- 
monly used  to  denote  some  pleasing,  invigorating,  health-giving 
exercise,  by  which  such  restoration  is  effected.  It  may  be  a 
walk,  a  sail,  a  journey,  a  song,  a  cheerftil  conversation,  a  change 
of  scene  or  employment.  A  diversion  generally  operates  as  a 
recreation,  though  every  recreation  is  not  a  diversion.   Ajid  the 
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same  remark  m&j  be  made  with  respect  to  relaxation.  Becrear 
tion,  as  we  said,  is  the  more  general  term,  including  under  it  the 
other  two. 

With  this  necessary  definition  of  terms,  we  come  back  to  the 
example  of  our  Savior.  When  he  directed  his  disciples  to  turn 
aside,  and  rest  a  while,  he  did  not  intend,  probably,  a  total  rest. 
He  did  not  wish  them  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep.  Certainly,  he 
did  not  limit  them  to  such  a  rest  as  this.  Whathe  intended  was, 
that  they  should  take  time,  after  their  severe  labor,  to  recreate,  to 
recruit,  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  their  wasted  powers,  and 
thus  prepare  for  greater  usefulness.  How  he  woula  have  them 
spena  their  season  of  recreation,  we  cannot  now  say.  Perhaps 
in  agreeable  conversation,  in  recounting  past  experience  and  ad- 
venture, in  prayer,  in  praise,  in  seeking  and  receiving  new  les- 
sons of  instruction.  In  some  way,  he  would  have  them  recreate 
and  refresh  themselves,  and  prepare  for  new  scenes  of  labor  and 
usefulness. 

Kecreations,  then,  of  the  right  kinds,  and  within  proper  limits, 
are  not  only  permitted  to  us,  but  enjoined  upon  us.  They  are 
enjoined  by  the  very  necessities  of  our  nature.  They  are  en- 
jomed  by  the  authority  of  our  Savior.  Thejr  are  as  really 
our  duty  as  prayer,  or  praise,  or  study,  or  preaching,  or  anything 
else.  Thus  much,  we  tiiink,  may  be  safely  said  in  behalf  of  nee£ 
ftd  recreations. 

We  now  advance  a  step,  and  iiiOBire  whether  the  same  can  be 
said  in  behalf  of  amusements.  What  are  amusements  t  Much 
depends  on  the  idea  attached  to  this  term.  Some  writers  (among 
whom  is  Mr.  Sawyer)  regard  amusements  and  recreations  as  the 
same.  Thev  use  the  words  interchangeably.  And  if  this  be  cor- 
rect, then  the  same  authority  may  be  pleaded  for  them  both. 
Sut  is  this  a  pi'oper  use  of  terms  ?  Are  the  two  thin^  the  same? 
We  think  not.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween them — a  difference  indicated  both  in  the  etymoloCT"  of  the 
words,  and  in  their  more  general  and  respectable  use.  We  know 
not  indeed,  that  ^ikjfuU  nne  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
external  acts^  leaving  all  amusements  on  the  one  side,  and  recrea- 
tions on  the  other.  Such  a  line  might  be  drawn,  we  think,  a 
certain  way ;  but  whether  it  could  be  carried  entirely  through,  it 
is  not  material  to  inquire.  The  distinction  on  which  we  would 
chiefly  insist,  is  internal.  It  lies  not  so  much  in  the  outward  act, 
as  in  the  motive^  the  ob^ect^  the  end  in  view.  A  recreation,  from 
the  veiy  structure  and  meaning  of  the  word,  is  something  which 
recruits,  restores,  and  prepares  the  man  for  better  service,  and 
should  be  engaged  in,  always,  with  this  end  in  view.  But  an 
amusement,  in  its  motley  is  quite  another  thing.  This  is  to  pursue 
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pleasure  tor  pleasure's  sake.^  It  is  to  engage  in  pleasurable  occu- 
pation, not  so  much  to  be  invigorated  and  benefited,  as  to  be 
amused — ^to  be  gratified,  in  other  words,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
it.  Such  is  amusement,  in  the  strict  and  nroper  acceptation  of 
the  term;  amusement^  as  distinct  from  neeoiul  r^^(7^^m.  And 
such  it  is  confessed  to  be,  by  those,  in  general,  who  pursue  it. 
Ask  that  young  man  who  was  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  last 
night  at  tne  ball-room,  or  the  bowling-alley,  or  at  some  other 
place  of  amusement,  and  who  got  up  late  tliis  morning,  with 

E arched  lips,  and  an  aching  head,  and  a  fluttering  pulse,  whether 
e  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  ana  restoring  ex- 
hausted nature,  and  whether  such  has  been  the  efiSect  of  his  de- 
bauch upon  him.  He  will  tell  you,  if  he  is  honest,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  nature,  so  far  from  being  recruited,  have  been  wasted,  and 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  expect  beforehand  that  it  would  be  so. 
He  went  to  his  amusements,  not  to  be  recruited  and  strengthened, 
but  to  be  pleased.  He  went  for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  from  motives 
of  personal  gratification.  And  the  young  lady  wno  danced  till 
four  o'clock  this  morning,  will,  if  she  is  honest,  confess  the  same. 
Her  amusement,  she  knows  did  not  recruit  nature,  but  exhausted 
it.  It  did  her  no  real  good,  either  physically  or  morally,  nor  did 
she  expect  beforehand  tnat  it  would.  But  she  went  to  be  pleased. 
She  went  from  motives  of  personal  gratification. 

Such,  then,  are  amusements ;  and  such  is  the  manner  in  which 
they  differ  from  needftil,  laudable  recreations.  In  external  actj 
they  differ  frequently ;  there  being  many  amusements  which  can 
never  be  resorted  to  tor  purposes  of  recreation.  In  rmrpose^  in 
motwe^  they  differ  always ;  the  motive  of  the  latter  being  to  re- 
cruit and  restore,  and  thus  prepare  for  greater  usefulness ;  tiie 
motive  of  the  former  being  a  love  of  pleasure,  or  the  desire  of 
'   personal  gratification.* 

With  these  explanations,  we  come  back  to  the  question :  Are 
amusements  authorized  in  the  Scriptures  ?  There  is  authority, 
we  have  seen,  for  recreations.  Is  there  like  authori^  for  amuse- 
ments ?  Ana  if  so,  where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  x  ou  will  say, 
perhaps,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  in  proof  of  it  will  refer  us 
to  the  annual  festivals  of  the  Israelites ;  and  to  other  great  and 
joyftd  occasions,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  and  to 
dance. 


*  Very  frequently,  the  same  external  acts  or  courses  of  action  change  their  charac* 
ter  with  a  chan^  of  motiye,  and  from  being  recreations,  become  amusements.  Thug 
a  student  participates  in  a  same  of  ball,  or  of  quoits,  as  a  recreation.  It  is  needful  for 
him,  and  he  has  no  other  object  or  end  in  view.  But  he  soon  becomes  attached  to  the 
|;ame,  and  pursues  it  far  beyond  what  the  purposes  of  recreation  re<iuire.  He  pursues 
It  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it.  It  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  recreation,  and  become  an 
amusement 
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The  annual  festivals  of  the  Israelites  were  seasons  of  pleasant 
recreation,  and  of  devout  religious  worship  and  instruction.  They 
drew  the  people  together  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  were 
wdl  calcinated  to  render  them  not  only  pious,  but  social  and 
happy.  But  there  was  nothing  in  them,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  of  the  nature  of  amusements,  properly  so  called. 
Certainly  there  was  not,  as  they  were  instituted,  and  before  they 
had  been  perverted  and  abusea. 

On  occasions  of  great  rejoicing,  the  Israelites  were  accustomed 
to  sing  and  to  dance ;  but  then  tneir  dances  were  not  for  amuse- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  were  a  part  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship. Such  was  the  dancing  of  Miriam  and  her  associates,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Eed  Sea.*  Such  was  the  dancing  of  David,  when 
he  brought  home  the  ark  of  God.  Such  is  the  dancing  referred 
to  by  the  Psalmist,  when  he  says :  Praise  God  with  the  timbrel 
and  the  dance."  "  Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance." 
This  dancing  was  evidently  a  part  of  religious  worship — "  prais- 
ing God and  is  no  authority  whatever  for  dancing  as  an  amuse- 
ment. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  wherever  dancing  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible,  except  as  a  religious  exercise,  some  mark  of  reprobation 
is  usually  put  upon  it^^  Witness  the  following  passage  from  Job : 
"  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and  their  children 
dance.  .  .  .  Therefore,  they  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us, 
for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways."  Witness  the 
dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  wnich  pleased  Herod,  and 
resulted  in  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject :  Where,  we  ask  again,  are  a/muse- 
merits^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  authorized  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  If  any  one  can  tell  us,  we  will  gladly  listen  to  him ;  for 
we  do  not  know  where.   Let  him  give  us  the  chapter  and  verse. 

But  we  go  fSojiher,  and  insist  that  amusements,  as  they  have 
been  defined,  are  virtually  forbidden  in  Ihe  Scriptures.  In 
spirit,  in  motive,  they  are  contrary  to  some  of  the  cardinal 
requisitions  of  the  Bible.  They  are  so,  in  that  they  are  selfah. 
Amusement,  we  have  said,  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for 
pleasure's  sake,  or  it  is  the  plunging  into  pleasurable  courses,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  personal  enjoyment.  And  is  not  this  selfish  ? 
We  regard  avarice  and  covetousness  as  selfish,  in  that  they  are 
the  love  of  gain,  for  the  personal  gratification  which  gain  affords ; 
and  ambition  is  accounted  selfish,  in  that  it  is  the  love  of  power, 
for  the  same  reason;  must  not  amusements  then  be  accounted 


*  Miriam,  at  this  time,  codd  not  have  been  much  less  than  ninety  years  old 
lather  too  far  advanced  to  dance  for  amusement. 
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selfish,  in  that  they  are  the  love  and  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for  the 
same  reason  ?  Personal  gratification  Ues  at  the  bottom  of  all 
alike.  This  is  the  ruling  motive  in  all  alike^  and  how  shall  the 
conclusion  be  resisted,  that  this  motive  constitutes  them  all  alike 
selfish  ?  But  selfishness,  if  not  the  very  essence  of  sin,  is,  in  all 
its  forms  and  de^ees,  sinful.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
cardinal  and  universal  law,  which  requires  us  to  love  Ood,  and 
not  ourselves,  with  a  supreme  affection. 

Besides,  how  are  amusements,  in  the  sense  explained^  to  be 
reconciled  with  Scriptures  such  as  these  ?  "  Whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  it  heartily,  as  vrnto  the  LordP  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  jfA^  glory  of  God."  "Wherefore, 
dorify  Gk)d  m  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's." 
Amusements  are  the  pursuit  of  pleasurable  courses  for  personal 
grdtificdtion — for  pledswre^s  sake.  But  the  Scriptures  forbid  us 
to  do  anything  from  such  a  motive.  Whatever  we  do,  we  are 
to  do  it  as  vmio  the  Lord.  Whether  we  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever we  do,  we  are  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Ood. 

And  as  amusements  are  in  spirit  and  motive  sinful,  so  their 
tendencies,  it  is  believed,  are  always  evil.  The  tendency  of 
recreation,  when  engaged  in  from  the  right  motive  and  under 

E roper  limitations,  is  good,  and  only  ffood.  It  is  essential  to 
ealth,  happiness,  usefulness,  we  had  ^un'ost  said  to  life  itself. 
But  amusements  being  of  another  nature,  their  fruits  are  of 
another  kind.  They  are  of  the  opposite  kind,  as  their  history 
abundantly  shows. 

The  expense  of  amusements — ^their  pecuniary  expense — ^is 
enormous.  We  will  not  undertake  to  compute  it;  it  is  more 
than  the  world  can  well  bear.  But  great  as  this  expense  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  heaviest  bill  incurred.  The  expense  to  reputa- 
tion, to  usefulness,  to  health,  to  life,  is  much  greater.  How 
many  fair  characters  have  been  forfeited,  how  many  bright  pros- 
Ijects  have  been  clouded  and  blasted,  how  many  good  constitu- 
tions have  been  ruined,  how  many  valuable  fives  have  been 
thrown  away,  in  the  pursuit  of  fashionable  amusements. 

And  then  the  effect  of  amusements  upon  the  spiritual  interests 
of  those  who  engage  in  them  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
withdrawing  the  thoughts  fi-om  God  and  things  divine,  dissipat- 
ing serious  im|)ressions,  unfitting  the  soul  for  devotional  exer- 
cises, and  grieving  away  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  amusements  of  men,  at  some  periods,  have  been  charac- 
terized by  the  utmost  harbarity  and  cmeUy.  The  gladiatorial 
shows  of  the  ancients,  where  men  mangled  and  butcnered  each 
other  for  the  gratification  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
spectators, — ^these  were  choice  amusements  in  their  day.  Ajid 
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bnll-baitin^,  and  bear-baitings,  and  horse-racings,  and  cock- 
fighting,  involving  the  greatest  cruelty  to  animals,  and  resulting 
often  in  broils  and  murders, — ^these  are  choice  amusements 
now.  The  excitement,  the  interest  of  them  is  intense.  They  so 
fire  the  soul  and  stir  the  blood,  as  to  render  all  other  amusements 
worthless. 

But  it  will  be  gaid  that  no  one  pleads  for  amusements  such  as 
these,  bnt  only  for  such  as  are  decent  and  harmless. '  And  yet  if 
you  plead  for  amusement,  hi  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  at  all, 
yon  plead  for  that  which  is  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  these. 
You  plead  for  that  which,  if  left  to  its  natural,  appropriate  influ- 
ence, will  lead  right  on  to  these,  or  to  that  which  is  worse.  The 
natural  tendency  of  amusements,  as  of  every  other  form  of  sin, 
is  downward,  i  ou  engage  in  what  you  call  a  decent  amusement 
now,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  or  from  motives  of  self-gratifica- 
tion. But  soon  you  are  cloyed  with  that ;  it  ceases  to  gratify. 
And  now  you  must  have  something  else,  and  something  of  a 
little  stronger  and  more  stirring  character ;  and  when  you  are  clov- 
ed with  that,  you  must  have  something  a  little  more  stirring  still, 
and  thus  you  go  on,  and  fto  down  from  one  thing  to  another,  till 
very  soon,  if  not  restrained,  you  reach  the  bottom.  You  become 
a  pleasure-hunter  of  the  lowest  class. 

Much  labor  has  been  expended  in  endeavoring  to  show  what 
amusements  are  innocent,  and  what  injurious ;  what  should  be 
tolerated,  and  what  condemned.  But  no  clear  line  of  distinction 
has  ever  been  drawn,  or  ever  can  be ;  and  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  none  exists.  There  is  a  distinction  between  recrea- 
tion and  amusement;  a  deep,  thorough,  radical  distinction; 
reaching  to  the  endy  the  moin/oe^  the  object  of  each :  making  the 
former,  nnder  the  proper  conditions,  not  only  narmless  but 
useful,  and  consi^ing  the  latter  to  selnshness  and  sin.  This  is 
the  distinction  wnich  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  and  illus- 
trate, and  of  the  validity  of  which  our  readers  will  judge. 

There  will  be  objections  undoubtedly  to  the  views  which  have 
been  presented,  some  of  which  it  is  proposed  now  to  consider. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  if  the  God  of  the  Bible  prohibits 
amusements,  the  uod  oi  nature  tolerates  and  encourages  them, 
and  thus  natural  and  revealed  religion  are  set  at  variance.  But 
how  shdl  it  be  made  to  appear  that  the  God  of  nature  tolerates 
and  encourages  what  we  have  defined  as  amusements  ?  That  the 
God  of  nature  has  not  shown  himself  indiflerent  to  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  but  has  made  provision  for  their  hanpiness  in  a 
thousand  ways,  we  rejoice  to  believe ;  and  that  it  is  lawful  for  us 
to  partake  in  moderation  of  that  happiness  which  he  so  liberally 
imparts,  we  as  folly  believe.   But  all  this  comes  vastly  short  of 
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our  entering  on  the  direct  pursuit  of  pleasure,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  personal  enjoyment. 

God  has  kmdlj  made  the  gratification  of  our  appetites  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  us,  and  we  are  bound  thankftilly  to  accept 
the  pleasure  which  is  thus  afforded.  We  may  do  this,  and  yet 
eat  and  drink  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  when  we  indulge  our 
appetites  for  the  mere  sake  of  indulgence,  then  we  stana  on  a 
dinerent  footing,  we  become  epicures  at  once.  God  has  also 
endowed  us  with  external  and  internal  senses,  and  he  has  so 
ordered  things  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  that  these 
become  to  us  sources  of  high  enjoyment,  and  we  are  not  to  be 
afraid  of  the  hanpiness  thus  afforded  us.  We  are  to  accept  and 
enjoy  it  with  all  thankftdness ;  this  we  may  do,  and  should  do, 
from  a  supreme  love  to  God,  and  with  a  heart  of  benevolence. 
But  when  we  give  ourselves  up  to  pleasures  of  this  sort,  and 
pursue  them,  as  many  do,  from  motives  of  mere  personal  indul- 
gence and  gratification ;  then,  as  before,  we  stand  on  a  different 
footing,  we  become  epicures  of  a  higher  sort,  we  are  "  lovers  of 
pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God." 

It  will  be  further  objected,  that  if  amusements  are  interdicted 
to  grown  people,  they  surely  cannot  be  to  children  and  youth. 
These  love  amusements,  they  crave  them,  they  must  and  will 
have  them ;  and,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  argues  in  the  work  before  us,  if 
they  cannot  have  them  openly  and  decently,  they  will  plunge 
into  them  secretly,  and  perhaps  shamefully.  We  hardly  need 
assure  our  readers  that  we  feel  a  deep  interest  in  children  and 
youth,  and  should  be  unwilling  to  deny  or  to  grudge  them  one 
lawful  pleasure — one  innocent  enjoyment.  The  amusements  of 
the  young  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes ;  those 
which  are  appropriate  to  little  children,  and  those  which  are  in- 
dulged in,  in  maturer  years.  The  first,  in  many  instances,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  moral  character.  They  are  the  mere 
outbursts  of  animal  feelinff,  and  are  no  more  praise  or  blame- 
worthy, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  the  fix)lic  of  a  kitten  or  a 
lamb.  So  far  as  the  amusements  of  children  at  this  period  can 
be  said  to  possess  a  moral  character,  we  suppose  they  are  in 
general  sinml,  and  that  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  all  the 
moral  acts  of  unrenewed  souls  are  sinful ;  and  secondly,  because 
they  often  show  themselves  to  be  sinful.  They  partake  evident- 
ly of  the  nature  of  pride,  envy,  revenge,  selfishness,  malice,  and 
even  of  cruelty. 

With  regard  to  the  pleasures  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
season  of  childhood,  and  arrived  at  maturer  years,  while  we 
admit  that  certain  courses  of  action  belong  appropriately  to  them, 
and  that  they  may  require  more  of  recreation  and  diversion  than 
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persons  advanced  in  life,  we  deny  that  they  have  any  more  right 
than  older  persons  to  forget  God,  and  live  unto  themselves,  and 
pnrsne  pleasure  for  pleasure's  saJce;  in  other  words,  to  indulge 
in  amusements,  as  they  have  been  before  defined.  We  hold  that 
the  same  great  law  oi  love  which  binds  the  man  of  sixty,  has 
been  constantly  upon  him  from  his  childhood  and  youth.  He 
was  as  truly  under  obligations  to  love  God  supremely,  and  do 
all  things  to  his  glory,  at  the  age  of  ten,  or  of  twenty,  as  he  is 
now. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  age  and  condition  in  life 
has  its  appropriate  employments  and  enjoyments.  "When  Paul 
was  a  child,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  speak  as  a  child,  to  under- 
stand as  a  child,  to  think  as  a  child ;  and  when  he  became  a 
man,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  put  away  childish  things.  But  let 
children  be  taught  in  their  earliest  years  to  love  God,  and  not 
themselves,  wifli  a  supreme  affection ;  to  receive  and  enjoy 
everything  as  from  him  j  and  to  do  everything  with  a  view  to 
his  glory,  and  not  to  their  own  personal  Ratification,  and  what- 
ever they  cannot  do  to  the  glory  of  God,  it  is  quite  cei-tain  they 
should  not  do  at  all.  But  it  will  be  said  that  we,  like  Israel  of 
old,  have  our  festal  occasions — days  of  rejoicing — our  annual 
thanksgivings  and  anniversaries  of  Amencan  independence, 
when  it  is  proper,  surely,  to  indulge  in  amusements.  We  have, 
indeed,  our  annual  festal  days — days  of  cheerful,  gratefal  remem- 
brance, which  may  well  be  devoted  to  sacred  song,  to  devout 
"thanksgiving,  and  to  other  demonstrations  of  holy  joy.  But  can 
it  be  proper,  under  pretense  of  honoring  God  on  such  occasions, 
to  break  liis  laws,  and  to  sin  against  him  with  a  higher  and  bolder 
hand  than  at  any  other  time  ?  Yet  such,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
manner  in  which  these  days  are  often  spent,  more  especially  by 
the  votaries  and  advocates  of  amusements.  There  can  be  no 
qu^tion  that  more  sin  is  committed  on  our  festal  days,  we  fear 
vastly  more,  than  on  almost  anv  other  days  of  the  year.  These 
are  the  seasons,  emphatically,  for  giddy  frivolity,  for  uproarious 
mirth,  for  sensual  gratification,  and  with  many  for  the  lowest 
forms  of  vice ;  and  all  this  under  pretense  of  amusement,  and 
the  proper  observance  of  a  joyful  day, — a  strange  way  this  of  ex- 
pressing our  gratitude  to  Goa  for  mercies  past,  and  propitiating 
Lis  favor  for  Sie  time  to  come  !  It  is  as  if  we  should  hope  to 
please  and  honor  him  by  insulting  him  to  his  face ! 

But  it  is  asked  by  Mr.  Sawyer  and  those  who  think  with  him : 
Why  cannot  amusements  be  reformed  ?  Instead  of  being  placed 
under  the  ban  of  religion  and  of  social  morality,  why  may  they 
not  be  incorporated  into  them,  and  be  regulatea  by  them  ?  Let 
Christians  participate  freely  in  the  amusements  of  the  age,  give 
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them  a  character,  and  keep  them  from  running  out  into  dan- 
gerous excesses,  and  fdl  will  be  well.  To  this  we  answer,  first  of 
all,  that  the  course  here  recommended  has  been  often  attempted, 
and  has  always  failed ;  a  reformed  theater — a  reformed  bowling- 
alley— a  reformed  ^ming-table — a  reformed  ball-room — ^these 
are  not  new  ideas  just  now  started  and  recommended  to  our 
notice  for  the  first  time.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  often — 
tried  under  the  most  favoring  circumstances — and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  always  failed.  The  patrons  of 
amusements  do  not  wish  them  reformed.  Reformed  so  as  to  be 
acceptable  to  serious  Christians,  they  would  no  longer  be  amuse- 
ments for  them.  There  is  but  one  way  of  reforming  sin,  and  that 
is  to  abandon  it.  To  gloss  it  over  under  false  appearances,  and 
cling  to  it,  and  persist  in  it,  is  of  all  paths  the  most  certain  to 
ruin  and  to  death. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  with  whom  we  argue,  that  amusements, 
placed  as  they  now  are  under  the  restraints  of  Christian  example 
and  influence,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  excess.  Those  who  love 
them  plunge  recklessly  into  them,  and  indulge  them  to  their 
hurt,  w  hat  then,  we  ask  them  to  consider,  would  be  the  result, 
if  the  restraints  of  Christian  example  and  influence  were  taken 
ofl*?  In  that  case,  where  would  the  lovers  of  pleasure  go  ?  And 
where  would  the  better  portion  of  society  be  likely  to  go  with 
them?  Not  only  would  the  excesses  of  the  wicked  be  increased, 
but  they  would  no  longer  think  it  strange  (as  they  did  in  Peter's 
time)  that  Christians  did  not  "  run  to  the  same  excess  of  riot 
with  them."  They  would  run  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  and 
serious,  evangelical  religion  would  disappear  from  the  earth. 

The  distinction -which  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  between 
recreations  and  amusements  is,  in  our  view,  a  very  important 
one.  It  is  radical.  The  former  are  required  of  us  both  by  reason 
and  the  word  of  Qod ;  the  latter  are  discountenanced  and  pro- 
hibited by  both.  The  consequences  of  the  former,  when  kept 
within  the  proper  limits,  are  only  good ;  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  hurtful  ana  disastrous.  So  they  have  shown  tiiemselves  in 
all  past  ages ;  so  they  will  be  in  the  ages  to  come.  "  A  corrupt 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit."  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?" 

An  important  part  of  our  subject  still  remains,  viz. :  the  laws^ 
the  eonditians  by  which  recreation  is  to  be  regulated ;  so  that  it 
shall  be  not  injurious,  but  salutary ;  not  offensive  to  Gk)d,  but 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight.  We  cannot  promise  to  notice  all  these 
laws,  but  wm  mention  some  of  them. 

1.  In  choosing  our  recreations,  we  must  be  guided,  in  part,  by 
our  circumstances  and  necessities.   All  persons  do  not  require 
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tlie  same.  What  would  be  a  relief  to  some,  would  be  a  weari- 
ness to  others.  For  example,  the  person  of  sedentary  habits  and 
pursuits  requires  physical  exertion,  strong  muscular  exercise,  such 
as  is  furnished  by  athletic  sports,  or  some  kinds  of  manual  labor ; 
while  the  weary  husbandman  needs  no  such  thing.  He  can  be 
best  recreated  m  some  more  quiet  way.  The  tired  student  re- 
quires to  have  his  mind  diverted,  as  well  as  his  body  exercised. 
He  must  engage  in  something  which  shall  withdraw  ids  thoughts 
fix>m  the  exhausting  subject,  and  fix  them  upon  something  else. 
While  he  whose  muscles  are  more  wearied  than  his  head  may 
recreate,  and  refresh  himself  with  those  very  things  which  the 
tired  student  should  avoid.  As  to  the  kind  of  our  recreations, 
therefore,  every  one  must  be  guided  very  much  by  his  own  par- 
ticular circumstances  and  necessities. 

2.  The  same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  meamre  of  our  re- 
creations. Some  persons  require  more,  and  some  less.  Some 
kinds  of  labor  are  so  agreeabJv  diversified,  that  they  carry  their 
own  recreation  with  them  ;  wnile  others  are  so  monotonous  and 
fiatiguinff,  that  no  one  can  bear  them  continuously  for  any  great 
length  (rt  time.  The  poor  laborer  of  this  class  must  recreate,  or 
he  must  die. 

In  estimating  the  needed  amount  of  recreation,  the  great  oJ^ect 
of  it  should  be  Kept  constantly  in  view ;  not  personal  gratification 
merely  or  chiefly,  but  renewed  health,  strength,  and  vigor,  and 
BO  a  preparation  for  increased  usefulness.  Kecreation  may  be 
lawfully  pursued  until  the  object  of  it  is  gained,  that  is,  if  it  is  likely 
ever  to  be  gained  in  this  way ;  but  no  mrther.  Indidged  father, 
it  is  very  l&ely  to  change  its  character.  It  is  no  longer  recrear 
tion,  but  amusement. 

3.  Our  recreations  must  be  such,  both  as  to  their  nature  and 
circumstances,  as  not  to  violate  any  plain  and  positive  command 
of  God.  This  is  a  very  obvious  rule,  and  one  of  importance. 
For  example,  the  law  of  God  requires  that  we  love  our  neighbor, 
and  seek  his  good.  If  then,  imder  pretense  of  recreation,,  we 
contrive  to  injure  our  neighbor  in  any  way ;  or  expose  him  to 
personal  inconvenience  or  suffering,  we  are  no  longer  excusable, 
out  criminal.  The  law  of  God  requires  that  we  use  all  suitable 
means  to  preserve  our  own  life,  health,  and  reputation.  If  then 
we  indulge  in  recreations  which  go  to  expose  life,  or  health,  or 
reputation ;  if  we  are  out  at  unset^onable  hours,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  evil  men ;  our  recreations  are  no  longer  innocent  and 
s^utary,  but  injurious.  Again ;  the  law  of  God  requires  that 
we  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  and  keep  it  holy ;  and  this  cuts 
off  at  a  stroke  all  Sabbath  recreations,  except  such  as  are  found 
in  the  delightful  duties  and  services  of  religion. 
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4.  Our  recreations  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  more 
important  duties.  This  is  a  kindred  rule  to  the  one  last  con- 
sidered ;  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  require  a  separate 
consideration.  Eecreation,  we  have  already  said,  is  a  duty ;  and 
yet  it  is  not  one  of  the  more  important  and  indispensable  duties. 
At  least,  it  is  not  so  in  all  circumstances,  and  at  all  times.  What 
we  mean  to  say,  therefore,  is,  that  we  are  so  to  regulate  our  re- 
creations, both  as  to  their  nature,  their  amount,  and  the  times  in 
which  to  indulge  them,  as  not  to  interfere  with  more  importamt 
duties.  K  we  find,  at  any  time,  that  our  recreations  are  en- 
croaching uj>on  the  more  necessary  duties  of  life,  or  go  to  make 
these  duties  irksome ;  or  if  we  find  that  they  interfere  with  our 
religious  duties — ^the  devotions  of  the  family,  the  closet,  or  the 
social  circle,  giving  us  a  disrelish  for  such  duties,  or  crowding 
them  out  of  place ;  if  such  is  the  result  of  our  recreations  we 
may  know  that  they  have  passed  the  prescribed  limit  somewhere. 
The  great  object  and  end  of  recreation  is  to  make  our  duties  more 
pleasant,  not  less  so ;  to  prepare  us  to  engage  in  them  with  a 
greater  zest,  and  to  better  account,  and  not  the  more  to  trifle  with 
and  neglect  them.  Hence,  when  we  find  that  our  recreations  are 
having  this  latter  eflfect  upon  us,  we  may  know  that  they  are  out 
of  place  or  proportion  somewhere,  and  that  they  require  to  be 
examined  and  regulated  anew. 

5.  In  choosing  our  recreations,  we  are  to  avoid  such  as  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  abuse;  and  more  especially  such  as  Iwm  ieen 
aiitsedto  such  a  degree  as  to  become  scandalous.  We  hold  this 
to  be  a  very  important  rule,  and  one  which  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
regarded. Some  kinds  of  recreation  are  so  captivating,  so  en- 
grossing, that  if  indulged  in  at  all,  they  are  very  likely  to  be 
mdulged  to  a  ruinous  excess.  They  wiU  be  pursued  beyond 
what  the  purposes  of  recreation  require — pursued  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  it ;  and  then  they  change  their  character,  and  become 
sinful  amusements.  Now  such  recreations  should  either  be  avoid- 
ed altogether,  or  should  be  indulged  in  with  great  caution,  and 
with  a  vigorous  and  prayerful  selt-control. 

There  are  also  recreations  which  are  not  only  liable  to  abuse, 
but  which  actually  have  been  and  are  abused^  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  scandalous.  The  devil  and  his  agents  are  in  full 
possession  of  them,  and  will  not  give  them  un.  Sober  people 
cannot  engage  in  them  without  disgrace,  and  without  counte- 
nancing their  multiform  abuses  and  evils.  We  need  not  stop  to 
name  these  dangerous  recreations.  A  moment's  thought  will  ena- 
ble any  intelligent  person  to  fix  upon  them,  or  at  least  upon 
some  of  tiiem,  and  less  than  a  moment's  thought  will  satisfy  every 
serious  Christian,  that  all  such  indulgences  are  to  be  scrupulously 
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avoided.  If  we  would  not  be  identified  with  their  guilty  vota- 
ries;  if  we  would  not  be  accessory  to  their  ruinous  results ;  if 
we  would  not  be  partakers  of  other  men's  sins ;  they  are  to  be 
scrupulously  avoided. 

6.  Oar  recreations,  as  a  general  thing,  ought  not  to  involve 
any  very  considerable  expense.  In  these  times,  when  there  are 
80  many  ways  in  which  property  can  be  turned  to  good  account, 
not  only  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  suffering,  but  Tor  advancing 
the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom  in  the  world,  no  considerate 
person,  and  certainly  no  Christian,  will  think  of  expending  large 
sums  for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation.  He  will  contrive  to  re- 
create himself  in  some  cheaper  way. 

Finally,  our  recreations  should  all  be  pursued  for  the  proper 
end^  or  which  is  the  same,  from  the  right  moime.  This  rule  is 
important  on  more  accounts  than  one.  A  due  observance  of  it 
win  aid  us  in  choosi/ng  our  recreations.  There  are  some  courses 
of  pleasure  which  ccvrmot  be  indulged  in  from  proper  motives. 
We  might  as  well  think  of  stealing  or  lying  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Of  course,  all  such  are  to  be  avoided.  The  rule  is  also  important, 
because  every  thing,  in  a  moral  view,  depends  upon  its  observance. 
In  judging  of  our  actions,  God  looks  primarily  at  the  end,  the 
motive ;  and  where  this  is  wrong,  nothing  merely  external  can 
be  right. 

The  proper  end  of  recreation  we  have  stated  more  than  once. 
It  is  not  self-gratification,  but  increased  health,  vigor,  and  use- 
fulness. It  is  to  rest  and  refresh  the  tired  spirit,  or  the  weary 
body,  and  thus  prepare  for  renewed  and  increased  exertion  in 
that  work  of  life  wmch  God  has  ffiven  us  to  do.  In  all  our  recrea- 
tions, then,  let  this  ffreat  end  ana  aim  of  them  be  kept  constantly 
in  view  ;*  let  them  be  selected  and  pursued  with  reference  to  this 
end ;  let  them  be  pursued  so  far  as  they  really  conduce  to  this  end, 
and  no  further ;  let  this  be  the  ffuiding,  controlling  motive  in  them 
all ;  and  God  will  approve  of  them ;  our  own  consciences  will  ap- 
prove ;  and  the  results,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  continually  happy. 
There  is  no  dan^r  in  recreations,  when  pursued  from  the  motives, 
and  under  the  limitations,  here  prescribed.  But  if  these  rules  are 
transcended  or  neglected,  and  we  venture  upon  courses  of  self-in- 
dulgence for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it,  our  pleasures  then  become 
sormd  and  selfish,  offensive  in  the  sight  oi  God,  and  destructive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  soul. 


*  We  do  not  mean  that,  in  their  seasons  of  relaxation  and  diversion,  persons  should 
be  constantly  watching  and  scrutinizing  their  motives.  This  might  defeat  the  very 
object  of  diversion.  But  let  the  end  and  aim  of  life  be  habitually^  comdoudy^  such  as 
bas  been  indicated ;  to  contdoudy^  that  any  considerable  deviation  from  it  shaul  be  in- 
stantly noticed. 
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We  close  this  discussion  with  two  remai'ks. 

1.  In  cutting  off  sinfiil  amusements,  let  no  one  charge  us  with 
indifference  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow  men.  So  far  from 
being  indifferent,  we  seek  and  prize  their  happiness ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause we  prize  it,  that  we  have  made  the  distinctions,  and  engaged 
in  the  discussion  which  has  been  presented.  What  source  of 
enjoyment  has  our  heavenly  Father  opened  to  us,  in  his  works, 
or  in  his  word,  which  we  have  not  left  open?  What  sources  of 
enjoyment,  but  such  as  he  has  prohibited,  have  we  closed  up  ? 
In  the  enjoyment  of  friends  and  of  social  intercourse ;  in  the  en- 
joyment of  all  that  variety  of  good  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
outer  world :  in  the  enjojrment  of  appetite  and  sense  even,  so  fiir 
as  they  can  oe  indulged  m  to  the  glory  of  Qod ;  in  the  possession 
of  those  higher  enjoyments,  resulting  from  the  pursuit  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  nght  performance  of  duty — 
peace  of  conscience,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  indulged,  also, 
with  the  multiform  diversions  and  recreations  of  life — sS.  that  the 
necessities  of  nature  and  our  own  best  good  require ;  with  such 
sources  of  happiness  spread  out  before  us,  and  urged  upon  us: 
what  ought  we,  as  rational  bein^,  to  desire,  or  to  alk  for,  more  i 
And  why  should  we  complain  ot  religion,  or  its  ministers,  because 
they  interdict  to  us  a  class  of  pleasures,  which  are  in  their  nature 
sinriil,  and  whose  influence  can  only  be  to  degrade  and  injure  us  ? 
What  do  those  who  rely  so  much  on  their  amusements  expect  to  do 
with  themselves  in  heaven  ?  Cut  off  from  all  their  favorite  sources 
of  happiness;  having  no  pleasures  but  such  as  are  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual ;  will  not  heaven  be  to  them  a  dull  and 
rfoomjr  place,  where  they  will  find  little  to  enjoy,  and  from  which 
fliey  will  desire,  if  possible,  to  escape  ? 

2.  Let  our  readers,  one  and  all,  remember,  that  we  were  sent 
into  this  world,  not  for  sport  and  amusement,  but  for  Idhor;  not 
to  enjov  and  please  ourselves,  but  to  serve  and  glorify  God,  and 
be  useful  to  our  fellow  men.  This  is  the  great  object  and  end  of 
life.  This  is  that  for  which  life  was  given  us.  In  pursuing  this 
end,  God  has  indeed  permitted  us  all  needful  diversion  and  recrea- 
tion. He  has  consulted  our  happiness  in  a  thousand  ways.  He 
has  so  connected  our  duty  with  our  happiness,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  being  solidly,  permanently  nappjr,  but  in  obedience 
to  his  will.  But  the  great  end  of  life  after  all  is  work — ^work,  for 
God — work  for  the  Mvancement  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  best 
good  of  our  fellow  men.  The  Christian  fathers  have  a  tradition 
fliat  John  Baptist,  when  a  boy-— being  requested  by  some  other 
boys  to  join  them  in  play — ^replied,  "  I  came  into  this  world^  not 
for  ^portP  Whether  the  Baptist  ever  said  this,  we  are  unable 
to  decide.   But  whether  he  aid  or  not,  it  is  a  remarkable  saying. 
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It  is  a  Irue  saying — however  cutting  may  be  the  reproof  which 
it  carries  to  not  a  few  of  onr  fellow  men.  It  is  a  saying  which  we 
may  all  with  propriety  adopt :  "  We  came  into  this  worlds  not 
for  sport.^^  We  were  sent  here  for  a  higher  and  nobler  object. 
Let  us  not,  then,  forget  this  object.  Let  us  live  and  act  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  Thus,  when  summoned  to  meet  our  final  Judge, 
we  may  hope  to  hear  him  say :  "  Well  done,  ^od  and  faithful 
servants ;  ye  have  been  faithful  over  a  few  thmgs,  I  will  make 
you  rulers  over  many  things :  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  yom*  Lord." 


Art.  III.  — JAMES  H.  PERKINS. 

The  Memotf  and  Writings  of  James  Handam/d  PerMns. 
Edited  by  William  Henry  Channing.  In  two  volumes. 
Boston:  Wra.  Crosby  &  H.  P.  Nichols.  Cincinnati:  True- 
man  &  Spofford,  1851.   12mo.,  pp.  527  and  502. 

A  FEW  weeks  since,  we  took  up  these  voluir^es  in  a  book-store, 
from  mere  curiosity,  having  been  previously  ignorant  of  the 
name  and  the  history  of  Mr.  Perkins.  We  had  not  turned  over 
many  pages  before  we  discovered  that  the  subject  of  the  me- 
moir had  what  is  so  rare  to  find,  a  character  of  his  own,  and 
that  he  was  indeed  a  living  and  earnest  man.  Atlter  reading 
still  further,  we  were  constrained  to  present  to  our  readers  some 
account  of  a  character  so  peculiar,  and  a  history  so  full  of  in- 
terest. We  regret  that  our  limits  are  so  narrow,  for  such  a  char- 
acter can  best  speak  for  itself,  by  extended  quotations  from  its 
own  written  records.  We  shall  do  the  utmost  in  our  power, 
within  the  limits  which  we  can  command. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  bom  at  Boston,  July  31, 1810,  of  a  family  of 
wealth  and  infiuence.  The  scenes  and  history  of  his  boyhood 
are  depicted  at  length,  and  with  great  interest  by  his  biographer, 
his  cousin  and  most  intimate  associate  from  the  first,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  was,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
most  confiding  friendship  and  earnest  sympathy.  His  educa- 
tion was  caremlly  attended  to,  and  his  mind  and  character  were 
developed  early.  It  would  seem  that  from  the  first  he  was  a 
bojr  of  high  spirit,  of  enthusiastic  feelings,  stem  integrity,  and 
chivalrous  regard  to  truth,  and  high  sense  of  personal  honor. 
He  must  have  been  singularly  free  from  that  animalism  and 
sel&hness  which  break  out  so  often  in  the  "  boy-nature,"  and 
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cross  the  purposes  and  mortify  the  pride  of  teachers  and  friends. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  alive  to  the  active  sports  of  boyhood,  par- 
ticularly to  all  tnose  adventures  for  which  a  country  life  only 
furnishes  the  opportunity.  Such  a  life  he  largeljr  enjoyed.  His 
early  summers  were  spent  in  liberty  at  Broome  and  Nahant^ 
his  winters  only  at  Boston,  while  entire  years  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth  were  passed  at  Lancaster,  Exeter  and  Northampton,  at 
the  best  schools  of  the  time.  The  school  studies  whicli  he 
preferred,  and  in  which  he  made  great  proficiency,  were 
the  modem  languages  and  certain  branches  of  natural  history. 
Above  all,  he  early  learned  to  appreciate  and  delight  in  the  best 
English  writers,  in  prose  and  poetrv.  His  reading  of,  and  his 
delight  in,  these  writers  were  far  before  his  years.  His  own 
powers  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  at  and  before 
the  age  of  eighteen,  evince  an  early  development  in  correct  and 
manly  thou^t,  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  in  a  command  of 
easy  and  pure  English,  which  is  rarefy  attained  at  school,  and 
rarely  even  by  men  who  have  received  what  is  called  a  liberal 
education.  Latin  he  never  liked,  and  he  confesses  that  it  was 
disgust  with  Latin  which  prevented  him  from  receiving  a  college 
education. 

An  extract  from  a  confidential  letter,  written  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  shows  that  he  had  already  a  character  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  speaking  of  the  loss  of  favor  among  the  boys,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  fondness  for  his  master,  and  adds,  "  Then 
I  apparently  left  the  master  and  took  to  my  playmates,  for  *  you 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,'  you  know.  I  made  friends 
with  those  who  persecuted  me,  and  became  in  turn  head  of  the 
persecutors.  I  gained  my  revenge,  but  I  was  feared.  Before^ 
when  I  was  hated,  I  was  weak;  now  I  was  strong,  and  the 
strong  were  on  my  side.  Still  I  was  unhappy.  Then  I  let  all 
persecution  drop ;  treated  everybody  well,  and  appeared  to  love 
all.  But  by  this  time  I  had  become  disgusted.  I  could  gain 
}>eace  only  by  deceit,  and  deceit  I  loathed.  So  now  I  grew  de- 
sirous of  living  alone.  I  could  trust  none,  did  trust  none,  and 
ceased  to'  show  that  I  had  any  affection  at  all.  Thus,  un- 
sociability is  my  nature,  my  habit,  my  fancy,  and  I  fear  I  shall 
never  be  cured." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  connting-hoase  of  his 
upcle,  where  he  remained  for  two  vears,  punctually  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  clerk  ;  but  the  pro^sion,  though  opening  to  nim 
the  most  flattering  prospects,  did  not  suit  his  temperament  and 
his  tastes,  which  were  averse  to  the  fi)rmal  ways  of  moneyed  men, 
and  offended  by  the  absorbing  passion  for  money  making.  It 
would  seem  also  that  his  monS  nature  was  displeased  at  much 
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that  he  witnessed.  "  That  men,  seemingly  sonnd-hearted  in  the 
circles  of  feraily  and  .friendship,  and  nowise  devoid  of  moral  and 
religions  principle,  confided  m  by  fellow-citizens  for  wisdom, 
int^rity,  and  public  spirit,  *  the  ancient  and  honorable'  of  the 
land,  shoidd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cheat  in  trade,  use  superior 
information  to  outwit  the  unwary,  avail  themselves  of  the  mis- 
chances of  the  poor,  weave  webs  of  speculation  to  control  markets 
for  their  own  gain  by  others'  losses,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
dollars,  filled  him  at  first  with  dismay  and  then  with  disgust." 
"  But  this  question  brought  up  others.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  this  tyranny  of  wealth,  that  led  men  to  barter  their  veiy 
manhood  for  gain?  And,  as  for  the  first  time  he  opened  his 
eyes  on  conventional  customs,  the  prevalence  of  ambition, 
and  maneuvering,  the  cringing  concessions  of  the  needy,  the  os- 
tentatious pride  of  the  opulent,  and  the  fawning  flattery  that 
vitiates  to  the  core  the  courtesies  of  fashionable  life,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  sad  contempt  took  possession  of  his  heart,  and 
made  him  for  a  time  a  cynic.  He  grew  plain  to  bluntness  in  his 
speech,  careless  to  extreme  in  dress,  utterly  disregardful  of 
etiquette,  reserved,  almost  morose  in  manner,  and  solitary  in  his 
wavs." 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Channing  is  reputed 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  leveler  and  radical  in  his  views,  and  they 
are  at  liberty  to  make  all  the  needful  abatements  when  he  takes 
occasion  to  amplify  his  description  of  the  mental  state  of  his 
friend  into  an  "  improvement"  of  "  doctrine."  These  were  not 
the  only  conflicts  which  beset  Mr.  Perkins.  Moral  and  religious 
doubts  broke  in  upon  him— doubts  concerning  Gk)d  and  man, 
concerning  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  duties  of  man. 
"  Whence  came  prevalent  inhumanity  and  injustice  ?  Was  this 
Christian  religion  so  pompously  professed,  yet  practically  so 
violated,  a  superstitious  farce  or  a  solemn  reality  ?"  "  In  this 
mood  he  read  all  the  philosophers.  Christian  or  Infidel,  whose 
works  he  could  obtain,  and  found  solace  in  the  poems  of 
Shelley,"  He  studied  pnrenology  earnestly,  but  his  wants  were 
not  satisfied ;  "  the  diseases  of  the  will"  could  only  be  cured  by 
faith.  Then  it  was  that  James  turned,  as  so  many  an  inquiring 
spirit  has  done,  to  Coleridge,  and  not  in  vain.  In  the  *  Friend/ 
and  yet  more  in  the  *  Ai&  to  Reflection,'  he  found  glimpses  of 
a  new  world,  offering  welcome  from  afar  to  the  storm^riven  and 
becalmed  voyager ;  but  as  yet  glimpses  only,  for  time  and  a 
change  of  scene  were  needed  to  bring  him  to  a  haven."  It  would 
seem  from  hints  which  we  find,  at  a  later  period  of  the  bio- 
graphy, that  the  earlier  education  of  Mr.  Perkins  was  not  de- 
cidedly religious,  that  the  Unitarian  Christianity  in  which  he 
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was  educated  did  not  lay  a  strong  grasp  upon  his  feelings,  that 
it  neither  woke  the  energies  of  his  soul,  nor  satisfied  his  strug- 
gling  inquiries,  nor  gave  peace  to  his  mind  when  disturbed  bv 
conmcts  of  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  from  the  earliest  childhood  he  exhibited  great  uprightness 
of  spirit,  and  was  animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  Know  and 
act  the  truth. 

As  a  means  of  breaking  up  these  morbid  trains  of  feeling  and 
rousing  him  to  a  healthier  view  of  life,  young  Perkins  was  sent  to 
England,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies.  The  copious  extracts 
which  are  given  from  his  letters  during  this  absence,  reveal  the 
actings  of  an  earnest  mind  in  the  right  direction.  His  opinions 
respecting  all  that  he  saw,  show  a  mind  too  that  was  just  in  its 
judgments,  that  was  genial  in  its  love  for  what  was  innocent, 
and  that  was  intensely  moved  with  loathing  at  moral  deformity. 
After  his  return,  in  1831,  he  informed  ms  friends  of  his  re- 
solution to  abandon  the  mercantile  profession.  He  immediately 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  West,  and  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his 
former  teacher,  Timothy  Walker,  Esq.,  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
Cincinnati,  will  show  the  bent  and  resolution  of  his  mind.  My 
intention  is  to  purchase  land  somewhere  in  Ohio,  and  undertake 
the  care  of  an  estate ;  but  I  wish  to  get  some  employment  which 
will  give  me  a  bare  sustenance,  whil^  I  am  gaining  some  insight 
into  the  matter  of  farming,  of  which  at  present  I  Know  nothing, 
being  one  of  that  amphibious  species,  half  merchant,  half  scholar, 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  become  either  a  cobbler  or  a  black- 
smith." 

In  Februar^yr,  1832,  he  reached  Cincinnati  with  the  views  and 
expectations  just  expressed,  but  as  the  season  was  too  early  to 
select  a  farm,  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  books  in  the  office  of 
his  friend  which  first  presented  themselves,  and  is  at  once  fSe^ 
cinated  with  the  science  of  the  law  to  the  study  of  which  he 
immediately  devotes  all  his  energies.  To  this  he  was  drawn  in 
part  by  the  exhilarating  pleasure  of  the  study,  and  in  part  by 
the  counsels  of  Mr.  Waucer,  and  of  young  friends  whom  he  met 
at  the  office,  who  all  admired  his  commanding  intellect."  The 
social  life  which  he  found  at  Cincinnati,  into  the  choicest  circles 
of  which  he  was  at  once  introduced,  seemed  to  have  softened  his 
heart,  and  to  have  released  his  spirit  from  the  disturbed,  morose 
moodiness  in  which  he  had  indulged.  What  he  found  there  is 
forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Channing,  whatever  may  be  the 
view  which  we  may  have  of  the  other  circles,  with  which  he 
sets  off  the  contrast.  In  place  of  £Eishionable  coldness,  aristo- 
cratic hauteur,  purse-pride  ostentation,  reserve,  non-committalism, 
the  tyranny  of  cliques  and  the  fear  of  leaders,  he  found  himself 
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moving  among  a  pleasant  company  of  hospitable,  easy,  confiding, 
plain-spoken,  cheerfnl  friends,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  loosed  at  once  by  choice  and  promiscuous  inter- 
course from  trammels  of  bigotry  and  conventional  prejudice. 
He  breathed  for  once  freely,  and  felt  with  joy  the  blood  flowing 

a nick  and  warm  throughout  his  spiritual  frame.  He  caught  too 
le  buoyant  hopefrdness  that  anmiates  a  young,  vigorous  and 
crowing  community,  and  mingled  delightfully  with  groups  of 
nigh-hearted,  enterprising  men,  just  entering  on  new  careers, 
and  impelled  by  the  hope  of  generous  service  in  literarv,  profes- 
sional or  commercial  life.  Above  all,  happiest  good  fortune 
brou^t  him  at  once  under  the  influence  of  woman,  serenely 
wise,  pure  as  lovely,  spreading  around  her  the  verdure  and 
bloom  of  goodness,  through  dady  charities  of  life."  He  was 
soon  brought  "into  daily  intercourse  with  one  who,  by  her 
sunny  temper,  sound  judgment,  and  ready  good-will,  formed  the 
very  complement  he  needed  for  harmonious  growtli."  To  the 
ladv  who  is  thus  beautifuUv  characterized,  and  also  as  "  a  gay 

S'rl  in  manners,  yet  wise-hearted  woman,"  he  was  married  in 
ecember,  1834.  He  had  the  previous  spring  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  was  also  employed  as  an  editor.  His  prospects  in 
his  profession  were  brilliant,  but  the  law,  which  had  attracted 
him  as  a  science,  disgusted  him  in  practice,  partly  from  the  petty 
and  insignificant  character  of  much  of  the  business  which  fails  to 
a  young  lawyer,  and  principally  from  the  fact  that  "  he  could 
not  conscientiously  do  all  that  was  required  of  a  lawyer  in  order  ' 
to  secure  success."  The  reasons  which  led  him  to  renounce  the 
profession  are  thus  stated  by  himself :  "  Ist,  because  in  a  city  it  is 
too  sedentary  and  adverse  to  firm  health ;  2d,  because  the  druagery 
of  it  is  too  injurious  to  the  intellect ;  3d,  because  the  devotion 
which  it  requires  is  greater  than  I  am  willing  to  give  to  any 
merely  worldly  concern,  which  either  does  not  affect  my  higher 
powers  or  impairs  them;  and  4th,  because  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality by  whicn  lawyers  are  governed  do  not,  in  many  points, 
coincide  with  my  own  views,  and  I  am  not  independent  enough 
of  my  daily  labor  to  enable  me  to  oppose  the  ways  of  the  pro- 
fession." For  a  brief  period  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  had  previously  edited  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine^  and 
was  now  the  editor  of  the  Evenmg  Ch/rordcle.  This  paper  he 
purchased  in  1835,  and  united'it  with  the  CincinnaU  Mirror^  of 
which,  in  connection  with  two  other  gentlemen,  he  was  joint- 
editor  for  six  months.  But  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  the 
failure  of  health,  compelled  him  to  turn  to  a  country  life.  In 
the  summer  of  1835,  he  joined  some  friends  in  forming  an  estab- 
lishment for  mining,  milling  and  manufacturing,  at  Pomeroy,  on 
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the  OWo.  The  experiment  occupied  him  some  two  years,  dming 
which  he  devoted  nimself  to  his  lonff-cherished  idea  of  uniting 
manual  labor  with  intelligent  self-cmtivation.  As  a  source  of 
pecuniary  profit,  the  experiment  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1837,  where  he  bought  a  few  acres  of  ground  to  cul- 
tivate as  a  nursery,  proposing  to  live  in  a  log  cabin  on  an  income 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  doflars  per  annum.  He  spent  a  short 
interval  atBrookline,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  compilation 
from  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Judge  Marshall,  and  of  ob- 
taining instruction  from  his  father  in  horticulture.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1838,  he  returned  to  Cincinnati,  at  which  time  Mr.  Channing 
renewed  their  boyish  intimacy, — Mr.  Channing,  at  his  solicitar 
tions,  having  accepted  the  charge  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in 
that  city,  we  quote  a  few  extracts,  describing  his  appearance 
and  manners.  "Nothing  could  have  been  more  unpretending 
than  his  manner,  as  in  slouched  cap,  carelessly-tied  neckdotb, 
loose,  rough  fiwk,  Kentucky  jean  pantaloons,  and  stout  boots, 
which  bore  traces  of  long  excursions  through  mud  or  dust,  he 
exchanged  off-hand  greetings  as  he  swept  along  the  street,  or, 
with  the  slight  alterations  m  attire  demanded  by  merest  neat- 
ness, entered  with  gracious  demureness  the  crowded  circles  of 
society,  or  the  quiet  houses  of  friends."  "  A  spirit  of  earnest 
intelligence,  of  downright  good  sense,  of  interest  in  great  aims« 
and  indifference  to  trmes,  seemed  to  spread  out  from  him  ana 
clothe  him  with  an  air  of  quiet  power.  He  took  naturally,  and 
as  of  right,  the  attitude  of  brotherlv  kindness  towards  high  and 
low,  learned  and  ignorant,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  and 
met  all  on  the  broad  table-land  of  manly  truth.  Thia  unaffected 
integrity,  and  characteristic  single-mindedness,  it  plainly  was 
that  gave  him  such  a  hold  over  others." 

While  he  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Cincinnati,  an  opening 
was  made  for  him  in  the  ministry  at  large  which  had  been  re- 
cently established  by  members  of  the  First  Congregational  or 
Unitarian  Society,  and  which,  being  vacant,  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Perkins.  It  was  felt  that  he  was  the  man  who  of  all  others  was 
fit  for  the  place,  and  that  the  place  was,  of  all  others,  fitted  for 
him.  He  entered  upon  the  work  with  his  whole  soul,  and  the 
opinion  is  confidently  expressed,  that  what  he  did  for  Cincinnati 
has  been  "  the  means  of  quickening  there  a  spirit  of  humanity 
that  can  never  die."  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  man 
better  (Qualified  in  all  respects  to  discharge  with  success  the 
duties  ot  such  a  station.  He  had  already  resided  in  the  city, 
and  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  most  wealthy  of  its  citizens. 
He  was  a  man  of  method  and  energy,  qualities  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  his  early  training  for  business.   He  was  a  man  of 
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genius,  not  merely  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  but  in  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  and  this  not  only  in  moving  with  irresistible  persuasion 
large  assemblies,  not  only  in  charmmg  every  social  circle  by  his 
winning  and  ethereal  conversation,  out  in  stealing  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  morose  among  the  poor,  and  in  softening  down 
their  hard  and  stubborn  prejudices.  Above  all,  he  was  a  man 
who  gave  himself  to  this  work  as  being  the  divinest  and  noblest 
object  to  which  his  high  gifts  could  be  consecrated,  delighting  in 
it  as  work  which  he  accounted  as  noble  of  itself,  and  a  good 
work,  as  it  was  labor  directly  for  his  brother  man. 

As  minister  at  large  and  the  fHend  of  the  poor,  he  naturally 
was  inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  all  those  movements  which 
have  for  their  object,  the  relief  of  human  misery,  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  elevation  of  man's  social  con- 
dition. In  connection  with  the  account  of  his  agency  for  the 
poor,  are  introduced  most  appropriately,  his  views  of  Prison 
IHseipline,  of  Christian  Statesmanship,  Agrarianism,  Dangers  of 
the  West,  the  action  of  Masses  and  of  Individuals,  Socialism, 
and  Education.  We  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages  his 
opinions  upon  the  subjects  named.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  one 
trained  in  the  school  in  which  he  was  tramed,  and  sympathizing 
80  readily  in  everything  that  partook  of  progress,  snould  make 
distinctions  so  important,  and  exhibit  with  all  the  fire  and  bold- 
ness of  the  most  thorough  radical,  the  steadiness  and  practical 
wisdom  of  the  obstinate  conservative.  Such  a  man  among  such 
associates,  and  in  such  stirring  times,  and  called  to  act  upon  a 
population  so  hopeful  and  impulsive,  is  one  among  ten  thousand. 
The  reformers  of  our  day  who  systematically  sell  themselves  to 
Ae  demons  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  may  well  take  lessons  from 
such  an  example  and  such  a  teacher.  The  difference  between 
them  and  himself,  is  that  he  sought  the  truth  more  than  he 
sought  reform,  loving  reform  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it 
is  true,  while  they  are  mad  for  progress  for  its  own  sake,  or 
rather  because  it  is  their  cause.  Tlie  one  great  thought  which 
was  the  touchstone  to  all  his  principles,  character  and  reforms 
was,  that  the  character  is  everything,  and  that  to  character,  as 
truly  and  nobly  Christian,  everything  else  must  be  subservient ; 
that  manners,  institutions  and  laws  must  be  regulated  and  re- 
formed till  these  mighty  influences  shall  tend  to  make  and  keep 
a  people  truly  Christian.  In  discoursing  of  agrarianism,  in  1836, 
aner  showing  that  the  jealousy  of  wealm  which  was  at  that  time 
80  rife,  was  not  a  vicious  desire  of  acquiring  money,  but  the 
social  consideration  which  wealth  procures  ;  and  after  conceding 
that  the  fact  that  wealth  can  buy  such  a  position,  is  anti-repub- 
Hcan  and  unchristian,  he  discourses  thus  wisely : 
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Very  few  it  is  to  be  feared  see  that  the  best  principles  of  policy  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus ;  and  very  few,  by  making  these  teachings  known 
in  their  remote  consequences,  would  hope  to  heal  the  sores  of  a  state.  But  we 
believe  all  good  and  statesmanlike  and  substantial  policy  to  be  based  upon,  and 
flow  logically  from,  the  grand  principles  of  human  nature,  and  its  guide,  the 
Book  of  life.  A  dissemination,  then,  of  Christian  truth,  a  thorou^  and  unsec- 
tarian  devdopment  and  application  of  this  truth  to  every  individuiQ  as  a  man,  a 
citizen,  and  one  member  oi  a  family,  we  believe  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  reforma- 
tion.'* **  Next  to  this  in  importance,  we  phice  the  spread  of  education  by  manual 
labor  schools,  where  the  laborer  may  be  instructed  and  yet  not  cease  to  be  a 
laborer.**  In  the  third  place,  we  look  to  the  efforts  of  the  educated  men  in  our 
I  republic."  The  reformation  of  feeling  with  regard  to  wealth,  if  it  begin  at  all, 
must  begin  with  those  who  have  the  same  rank  and  influence  with  the  wealthy." 

They  must  first  become  freemen  and  then  break  the  chains  of  others.  And  they 
not  only  must  teach,  but  practice ;  they  must  receive  and  respect  the  printer,  of  good 
manners  and  chjuncter,  while  they  turn  from  the  rich  gamoler,  or  the  time-servinff 
attorney.  They  must  be  willing  to  become  themselves  l^ewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  Already  is  this  done  to  some  extent  in  the  country,  and  the 
more  it  is  done,  the  better  lor  religion  and  the  republic;  a  little  leaven  leaveneth 
the  whole  lump,-and  one  man  of  education  and  dismterested  talents  may  give 
tone  and  standing  to  a  class." 

We  have  given  these  extracts,  not  only  to  show  how  he  treated  a 
subject  of  great  delicacy,  but  as  a  fine  illustration  of  the  nower 
there  is  in  teaching,  when  it  is  but  an  expression  of  the  cnarac- 
ter  and  practice  ot  the  teacher — ^when  his  own  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  self-devotion  seems  as  it  were  to  be  uttered  in  his  words. 

In  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  the  West,  he  says : 

Again,  the  West  was  bom  democratic ;  it  did  not  feel  or  fight  its  way  from 
loyalty  to  independence,  but  began  in  the  faith  that  all  men  are  bom  tree  and 
equal, — a  faith  well  suited  to  a  race  of  pioneers.  One  result  of  this  fSuth  has 
been,  that  th6  principle  of  reverence  has  grown  weak  this  side  the  mountains, 
while  the  sense  of  self-dependence,  and,  as  a  common  consequence,  of  contempt  for 
all  that  is  opposed  to  sel^  has  grown  strong.  This  is  an  evu ;  not  a  political,  but  an 
individual  evil ;  not  an  evil  that  proves  democracy  unsuited  for  us,  but  one  that 
proves  it  faulty.  It  is  an  evil,  because  no  principle  of  action  leads  more  contin- 
ually to  improvement  than  a  nustrust  of  ourselves,  and  a  due  reverence  for 
others,  and  other  things  than  those  that  we  have;  wfaUe  contempt,  based  more 
upon  self-esteem  than  the  demerits  of  what  we  contemn,  is  the  mortal  foe  of  ad- 
vancement, and  the  very  opposite  of  Christianity.  It  is  better  to  revere  what  is 
in  itself  contemptible,  than  to  despise  what  is  m  itself  venerable,  and  imperfect 
beings  must  err  on  one  side  or  the  other.  One  tendency  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, then,  upon  individuals,  is  to  unchristianize  them,  by  destroying  Christian 
humility,  and  elevating  Satanic  pride,  and  the  evil  results  of  this  tc^ency,  we 
see  daily  in  our  public  halls  no  less  than  in  our  private  kitchens."— pp.  149, 160. 

"What  his  views  were  in  respect  to  the  question  of  Socialism 
we  give  in  the  words  of  another : 

*^  I  think  I  can  confidently  state,  that  Mr.  Perkins  was  a  Christian  Socialist,  as 
I  understand  that  term  to  be  used  by  most  writers.  He  certainly  could  not  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  any  distinct  and  well  defined  school  of  sodalists  that  has 
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fahheito  existed.  He  was  neifiier  a  Commanist  nor  a  Phalansterian,  but  his  dis- 
connes  and  lectures  of  late  ^ears  turned  mainly  upon  social  reformatory  topics. 
The  substitution  of  cooperation  in  industry  and  commerce  for  competition  was  a 
Tcry  fiiYorite  idea  of  his,  as  a  means  of  bringing  men*s  daily  lives  into  conformity 
idth  the  requirements  of  Christianity ;  and  that  was,  I  tnink,  the  only  tHstinct 
socialist  idea  to  wUch  he  had  attained.  Of  the  universal  prevalence  of  selfish- 
ness, social  evUs  and  in^)erfections,  he  was  very  sensibly  conscious;  and  of  the 
hopeless  inefficiency  of  all  existing  political  and  religious  organizations  as  means 
to  a  lugher  and  truer  state  of  man,  ne  was  also  convinced.  Of  men's  pietizing 
on  Sunday,  and  yielding  themselves  up  to  selfish  tendencies  durmg  the  week,  he 
thought  and  felt  as  all  truly  enlightened  men  now  do. 

*  fie  seemed  to  trust  in  no  method  of  efiecting  a  change  in  the  condition  and  ' 
well  bdng  of  mankind,  such  as  he  hoped  for  and  conceived  to  be  possible,  other 
than  that  of  persuading  men  to  do  rightiy.  We  may  know  what  right  conduct 
is,  unerringly,  from  the  teachmgs  of  Uhnst ;  and  to  brin^  men's  lives  into  con* 
formity  with  the  life  of  Christ,  the  means  is  an  appeal  to  their  conscience.  This 
means  having  been  in  operation  for  many  centuries,  without  resulting  in  the  de- 
sired change,  he  hoped  for  success  in  future,  not  by  the  adoption  of  new  means, 
but  by  a  more  vi^rous  and  better  systematized  application  of  the  old.  In  short, 
he  was  not  a  social  jikQos<y^j  but  a  Christian  PhilaTUhtvpist,  who  sympathized 
with  socialism  because  it  is  in  sympathy  with  his  Christian  philanthropy." — ^pp. 
185-188. 

His  opinions  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  were  freely 
and  boldly  expressed  in  1836  : 

^  From  what  has  been  siud,  if  we  have  spoken  clearly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  believe  in  gradual  emancipation,  not,  however,  meaning  by  that  term  what 
is  usually  meant.  We  do  not  believe  it  expedient  or  right  to  free  the  slaves 
by  instaunents, — so  many  one  year,  and  so  many  the  next.  The  laws  of  slave 
States,  tonchins  free  blacks,  prevent  freedom  from  becoming  a  means  of  im- 
provement. Nor  have  we  any  greater  faith  in  setting  free  a  generation  of 
^  pickaninnies,'  the  children  of  slaves,  and  of  necessitv  undergoing  no  course  of 
parental  education,  that  would  fit  them  to  act  like  freemen.  These  kinds  of 
gradual  emancipation  give  libertjr,  but  strip  it  of  its  main  powers,  its  true 
value.  But  let  a  course  of  legislation,  acting  upon  the  whole  slave  population, 
and  fitted  to  raise  the  characters  of  that  multitude,  be  persisted  in  ]  let  those 
that  sway  public  opinion  give  their  weight,  not  onl^  to  numanity,  but  to  the 
plan  pursued  by  the  Cuba  planter;  let  the  religious  and  moral  not  only 
think,  but  feel,  on  this  subject,  and  we  may  then  have  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
slaves,  father  and  child,  old  and  young,  all  brought  to  that  point  when  all 
may  be  made  free,  uninfluenced  by  the  degrading  laws  that  slave  States  feel 
bound  to  pass  respecting  free  negroes.  They  may  be  made  free,  not  neces- 
sarily to  vote  and  govern — that  is  no  essential  point  of  freedom ;  nor  to  mix 
socially,  and  intermarry  with  the  white, — how  that  shall  be  must  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  whites  ]  but  free  to  use  their  intellect,  will,  conscience ;  free  to 
learn  the  truth :  free  to  worship  God,  and  to  grow  toward  that  perfection  for 
which,  if  they  be  indeed  men  as  we  are,  God  has  fitted  them." — pp.  195, 196. 

We  wonld  gladly  add  his  extended  opinion  of  the  law  of 
1793,  respecting  fugitive  slaves,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  do  so.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  contended,  that  that 
law  "  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  words  of  the  Constitution."  In 
respect  to  the  soundness  of  his  argument,  and  the  correctness  of 
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his  conclusion,  it  would  not  be  in  place  for  us  to  offer  a  criticism 
or  express  an  opinion.  We  simply  make  a  reference  to  Jihia 
opinion  because  we  would  do  entire  justice  to  his  views. 

His  interest  in  education  was  devoted  and  enthusiastic.  As  a 
writer  and  lecturer,  as  an  overaeer  and  teacher,  he  carried  out, 
with  efficiency  and  zeal,  his  fervent  faith,  that  education  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  for  Christianizing  man  and  re- 
forming society.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  education 
of  girls,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  class  of  young  ladies  for 
several  years.  We  have  rarely,  perhaps  never,  seen  a  more  sa- 
tisfactory exhibition  of  the  principles  on  which  female  education 
should  be  prosecuted,  than  those  presented  in  a  lecture  given  by 
him.  We  quote  the  following  passages,  not  merely  for  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and  the  good  sense  which  thev  express,  but  also  as 
illustrating  tne  frank  and  teachable  spirit  of  the  man : 

"  When  I  began  to  teach,  I  was  much  prejadioed  against  introducing  LaHd, 
for  I  was  myself  ten  years  leamine  it,  during  which  time  I  was  flogged  till 
my  hand  became  as  hard  as  a  plowman^  and  was  so  disgusted  with  the 
whole  study  that  I  left  school  and  entered  a  mercantile  life.  Feeling  thus,  I 
went  on  a  whole  year  without  Latin,  and  the  second  year  tried  the  enperiment 
of  using  it,  and  became  then  satisfied  that  it  was  a  proper  study  tor  girls. 
They  acquire,  through  that  language,  the  English  language,  and  come  also  to 
the  grammar  of  all  languasee,  whfle  analysis  and  the  powers  of  oompodtion 
are  cultivated,  as  nothinj;  ebe  will  cultivate  them. 

A  young  man  studying  Csssar  has  to  rewrite  Caesar.  He  has  to  take  the 
separate  words  and  put  them  toother  as  Caesar  did.  Here  is  an  effort  of 
composition.  I  should,  therefore,  mtroduoe  and  continue  for  four  years  the 
study  of  the  Latin."— pp.  236,237. 

We  should  like  also  to  notice  Mr.  Perkins's  powers  and  taste 
as  a  critic  of  works  of  art,  as  illustrated  in  his  criticisms  of  some 
of  Powers's  productions.  We  were  especially  delighted  with  the 
freedom  and  justness  displayed  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Greek 
Slave,  and  the  propriety  of  exhibiting  naked  forms. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  consider  Mr.  Perkins  as  a  preacher, 
and  to  unfold  the  changes  and  maturity  of  his  religious  opinions. 
In  his  childhood  he  had  not  felt,  certamly  he  had  not  yielded  to. 
a  prevailing  religious  influence.  "  In  youth,  lonely  struggles  ana 
weariness  of  the  world  had  shut  him  for  a  time  in  stem  despair.'' 
But  as  he  went  on,  his  spirit  was  softened  by  a  generous  sym- 
pathy with  mankind,  the  soothing  appliances  of  friendship,  and 
the  winning  endearments  of  woman\  love.  Thu§,  by  degrees, 
"  the  frown  of  Fate  was  transformed  above  him  into  the  smile  of 
Providence."  First  he  learned  to  believe  that  goodness  was 
leading  him  by  the  hand.  Then  he  was  taught  concerning  the 
true  end  of  his  bein^, — a  moral  end  to  be  perfected  in  another 
life.   But  all  this  while,  his  views  in  respect  to  the  Christian  re- 
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ligion  were  skeptical  and  unsettled.  But  as  he  became  more 
aware  of  his  own  frailty,  and  found  by  sad  experience  how  prone 
he  was  to  fall  short  of  his  ideal,  and  as  the  mystery  of  sin  in 
mankind  at  large  forced  itself  upon  his  attention,  he  asked 
himself  whether  there  was  not  a  deeper  si^ficance  tlian  he  had 
been  apt  to  credit  in  the  doctrines  of  redemption."  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  found  in  Coleridge  a  guide,  and  Coleridge  he 
always  regarded  as  his  Christian  fatner.  He  did  not  receive  all 
his  theological  opinions  indeed,  but  as  early  as  1840  he  spoke  of 
a  "  Unity  in  Tnnity  which  all  may  receive :  Gfod  the  Creator 
and  Governor,  seen  in  Nature ;  Qod  the  Eedeemer,  seen  in  Ee- 
velation ;  and  God  the  Sanctifier,  purifying  the  heart  through 
Reason,  one  Grod  in  Three  Forms." 

He  \yegaji  to  preach  in  an  informal  way  to  the  congregation  of 
which  Mr.  Channing  was  the  pastor,  and  in  1841  was  invited  to 
succeed  him.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  great  reluctance, 
being  greatly  diffident  of  his  worthiness  through  deficiency  in 
character  to  speak  of  the  Christian  life  and  of  Christian  truth.  He 
fulfilled  the  trust  with  great  acceptance,  and  was  esteemed  a  most 
instructive  and  powerful  preacher.  The  secret  of  his  success  lay 
in  the  richness  of  his  mind  and  character,  and  in  the  simplicity 
and  earnestness  with  which  he  inculcated  that  and  that  only 
which  he  believed,  because  he  had  found  it  true  in  his  life.  It 
was  not  in  the  originality  of  his  topics,  nor  in  a  style  of 
pleasing  oratory,  for  he  "  had  no  tricks  of  imposing  form,  as  too 
many  have,  to  eke  out  deficiency  or  inanity  of  substance." 
"  His  chief  power  as  a  preacher  consisted  in  the  fact  that  he  waa 
a  practical  man,  and  as  such  felt  a  deep  and  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  spiritual  wants  that  pertained  to  the  current  life  of  every 
class." 

During  all  this  period  his  religious  views  were  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  right  direction.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  who  knew 
him  weU,  has  given  the  following  account  of  his  opinions  and 
feelings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  m  1849  : — 

"  Mr.  Perkins'  poeitioD,  relijziouslj  considered,  was  one  to  which  few  will  do 
justice.  He,  whose  inquiries  after  truth  are  so  strictly  individual  and  eclectic  as 
were  his,  finds  little  sympathy  in  our  relieious  community,  where  it  seems  to 
be  an  essential  requisite  that  a  man  should  class  somewhere,  and  be  enabled  to 
state  his  creed  under  some  one  name  of  the  various  recognized  parties.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Perkins  ceased  to  be  a  Unitarian,  and  yet  could  not  embrace  in 
toto  any  of  the  formurlaies  of  orthodoxy,  his  position  was  in  many  respects 
painful. 

"  He  was  capable  of  a  hearty,  settled,  genuine  belief^  and  such,  on  many 
Questions,  he  had  attained  to.  He  first  approached  the  land  of  moral  inquiry 
irom  the  side  of  entire  skepticism ;  ana  now  different  are  the  views  of  one 
who  enters  it  on  that  side  from  his  who  glides  in  upon  the  tranquil  stream  of 
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traditiimal  belief!  It  wm  by  earnest  wrestling,  by  -ngl  and  careftd  inquiry, 
that  he  attained  to  every  sucoessiTe  connction ;  imt  he  did  attain  to  many 
points,  which  he  looked  upon  as  firm  land,  and  not  bog  or  mirage. 

^^The  pmnts  on  which,  1  think,  Mr.  Perkins  had  attained  to  settled  convic- 
tion, were,  the  entire  ruin  of  the  human  race  morally :  the  entire  depend- 
ence of  man  on  Divine  assistance  for  any  upward  progress :  the  necessity  of 
a  thorough  radical  regeneration  of  every  individual  heart,  tnroogh  the  super- 
natural influences  of  3ie  erace  of  God. 

He  also  believed  in  Christ  as  so  united  to  the  divine  nature  as  to  be  truly 
and  properly  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, — a  proper  object  of  the  highest  reli- 
gious homage  and  worship :  and  I  remember  a  very  b^utiful  and  eloquent  de- 
scription which  he  gave  of  the  influence  of  the  hving  &ith  in  Christ  in  the 
tranrformation  of  human  character.  He  believed  also  in  the  /act  of  an  atone- 
ment by  the  death  of  Christ,  though  he  stated  that  he  could  not  as  yet  see 
truth  in  any  of  the  philoeophical  theories  by  which  the  doctrine  was  supported.^ 
—pp.  273,  274. 

In  1847  Mr.  Perkins  proposed  to  his  congregation  to  abandon 
the  dogmatic,  sectarian  ground  of  Anti-Trinitarianism,  and  to 
assume  uiat  of  a  more  j^ractical  Christianity,  having  as  its  basis 
these  points : — 1st.  Faith  in  the  perfect  trustworthiness  of  the 

Oels,  in  their  essential  inspiration.  2d.  Faith  in  Jesus,  as 
revealed  through  man.  3a.  Faith  in  Ood's  constant  presence 
and  ceaseless  intercourse  with  human  souls.  4th.  Faith  in  re- 
generation and  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and  5th.  Faith  in  a  fu- 
ture life  of  retribution.  6th.  Faith  in  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  cure  the  evils  of  the  world."  October  8,  1848,  he  preached 
a  discourse  in  furtherance  of  this  design,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  remarkable  passages : — 

"  When  modem  Unitarianism  first  found  ezpresdon  in  our  land,  it  was  the 
earnest  protest  of  devout  hearts  asainst  that  real  or  imagined  form  of  fiiith 
which  of  the  Triune  God  had  made  three  Gods,  which  to  the  fallen  man  de- 
nied the  mere  power  of  receiyins  God^s  spirit,  which  sunk  the  ereat  Reconcilar 
of  God  and  man  in  the  yictim  m  divine  wrath,  which  petrified  foreordinati(ni 
into  a  pagan  fate,  and  election  into  the  capricious  mercy  of  a  tyrant. 

"  I  am  not,  as  you  well  know,  a  disbeliever  in  the  value  of  theology.  It  is 
not  a  mean,  or  mjr^rious,  or  unpractical  system  of  truths,  as  I  view  it.  No- 
thinK}  I  believe,  is  so  universally  and  constantly  practical,  sen&ible  and  nohle, 
as  theology.  It  not  only  ought  to  eovem,  but  does  govern,  the  merchant  in 
Main  street,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  uie  mechanic  in  his  shop,  the  farmer  at  his 
plow.  When  you  leave  this  city  for  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  your  life 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  theoloey  of  the  engineer  who  holds  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  steamboat,  or  modulates  the  speed  of  the  locomotive.  No  matter 
what  his  skiU,  his  energy,  his  knowledge :  the  man*s  conduct  will  be  finally 
determined  by  what  he  really  believes  in  reference  to  God  and  the  relation  of 
God  to  man ;  in  other  works,  by  his  theology. 

"  It  is  not,  then,  because  I  despise  or  disregard  this  science — if  we  may  fitly 
degrade  it  by  such  a  term — that  I  say  a  platform  of  to-day  must  bear  mind 
free  upon  it.  Neither  is  it  because  I  would  tolerate  all  views  and  bear  vrith 
all  errors.  I  would  bear  vrith  no  error;  I  would  tolerate  no  false  view; 
I  would  discard  as  an  insult  the  name  of  liberality  when  it  implies,  as  it  too 
often  does,  the  quiet  sufferance  of  lies.'' 
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The  society  was  constituted  on  the  basis  which  he  proposed,  and 
the  establishment  of  which  he  so  ardently  desired.  Jm*.  Perkins 
was  apparently  as  happy,  as  active,  as  hopeftd,  and  as  laborions, 
as  teacnable  and  desirous  to  teach  others,  as  he  had  ever  been, 
living  in  the  midst  of  rural  scenes,  in  which  he  so  much  de- 
lighted, and  surrounded  by  a  happy  family,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  from,  life,  December  14, 1849,  lamented  by  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  know  him. 

Of  such  a  man  we  are  prompted  to  sapr,  that  he  died  too  soon, 
because  he  was  working  out  problems  of  the  utmost  interest  for 
himself  and  his  fellow-men.  And  yet  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
himself,  his  death  was  not  too  soon ;  for  Mrs.  Stowe  says,  most 
beautifally: — "Amid  all  the  affliction  of  his  sudden  and  most 
mournful  death,  I  have  never  been  without  a  mingling  of  solemn 
joy  when  I  think  of  him  individually.  The  dimne  Umgmg  was 
m  him  so  strong,  the  yearning,  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
light  and  purity  so  ardent,  that  I  rejoice  at  his  having  at  last 
foimd  it.  Hia  was  one  of  those  souls  whom  a  German  writer  de- 
scribes as  possessed  by  a  ^  home'dohness*  which  makes  them  per- 
petually long  for  a  higher  sphere,  and  forbids  them  any  settled 
repose  on  the  bosom  of  created  things.  Of  all  such  when  they 
depart,  may  it  truly  be  said, '  If  ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice,  be- 
cause I  go  imto  my  Father.' " 

We  have  tiius  hastily  thrown  toffether  such  passages  from  this 
memoir  as  would  give  some  idea  of  the  character  and  history  of 
this  remarkable  man.  We  fear  that  they  convey  but  an  impenect 
conception  of  him,  as  he  is  presented  in  the  extended  biography. 
We  ought  to  add  that  the  acxjompanying  writings  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  preservation,  for  their  own  value,  and  as  illus- 
trating the  character  of  the  writer. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  pursue  the  many  topics  of  thought 
which  are  suffgested  by  our  theme.  We  should  have  been 
pleased  to  dwellupon  the  advantages  of  a  familiarity  with  coim- 
try  scenes  and  country  sports,  in  the  formation  of  character — ^upon 
the  end  for  which  the  sons  of  the  rich  should  be  specially  trained 
in  order  most  eflfectually  to  promote  the  Christian  civilization  of 
the  people — ^upon  the  methods  appropriate  to  such  a  training.  We 
should  also  have  been  pleased  to  remark  at  l^gth  upon  the  Chris- 
tian socialism  of  our  day,  which  is  assuming  a  form  more  and 
more  distinct  and  upon  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  it  excites. 
The  evil  of  Unitarianism  and  of  the  dogmatism  from  which  Uni- 
tarianism  was  a  reaction,  as  illustrated  bv  the  long  and  sad  ca- 
reer, through  which  Mr.  Perkins  groped  his  perilous  way,  opens 
a  wide  field  for  reflection.   But  afl  these  topics  we  must  leave  to 
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our  readers  to  peruse  for  themselves.  We  doubt  not  that  some 
of  them  will  be  inclined  to  peruse  the  work  of  which  we  have 
given  this  imperfect  sketch. 


Art.  IV.— the  RELATION  OF  BAPTIZED  CHIL- 
DREN  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

An  MoposiMan  of  the  Lam  of  Bmtimhj  as  it  reaards  the  mode 
amd  the  enbjecte.  By  Edwin  Hall,  r  astor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Norwalk,  Conn.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  New  York :  Baker  &  Scribner,  145  Nassau  street. 
1850. 

Amid  many  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  there  is  one  alarming 
characteristic.  The  homes  of  our  land  appear  to  be  degenerating. 
Is  there  not  a  decrease  of  household  piety  ?  and  a  weakening  of 
domestic  bonds  and  affections  ?  The  period  of  youth,  that  period 
once  characterized  by  modesty  and  diffidence,  by  regard  tor  pa- 
rental counsel  and  authority,  and  bv  respect  for  age  and  expe- 
rience, is  well  nigh  abolishea.  Children  spring  up  at  once  into 
men  and  women,  they  are  precocious  in  meir  desires  and  pas- 
sions, prematurely  ambitious  and  avaricious,  eager  to  cast  off"^ the 
restraints  of  home  and  set  up  for  independence.  A  class  of  philoso- 
phers noticing  this  tendency  of  the  times  hail  it  as  an  auspicious 
omen,  and  anticipate'  the  day  when  the  conjugal  relation  snail  be 
avowedly,  as  it  now  often  proves  in  fact,  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment :  when  the  love  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  amiable  prejudices  and  excusable,  pernaps  useful,  in  a 
dark  ace,  will  give  place  to  a  democratic  philanthropy  in  the 
strong  light  of  a  higher  civilization. 

To  counteract  this  tendency,  to  redeem  and  save  our  homes, 
the  gracious  covenant  of  God  with  believers  in  respect  to  tiiem 
and  their  households,  needs  to  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  place 
in  the  faith  and  regard  of  his  people. 

We  propose  therefore,  to  institute  the  following  inquiry: — 
What  IS  the  actual  position  of  baptized  children,  under  the 
economy  of  redeeming  ^ace,  as  regards  the  essential  qualifica- 
tions of  membership  in  tue  church  of  Christ  ? 

The  original  covenant  made  with  Abraham  was  in  these  words : 
"  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and 
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thy  seed  after  thee,  in  tbeir  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  ana  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  (Gen.  17:  7.) 

This  covenant  included  the  patriarch  and  his  seed. 

In  Kom.  11 :  16. 17, 18,  the  following  occurs :  "  For  if  the  first 
fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy :  and  if  the  root  be  holy,  so 
'are  the  branches :  ana  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and 
thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and 
with  them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive  tree ; 
boast  not  against  the  branches ;  but  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest 
not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee." 

Thus  the  perpetuity  of  that  covenant  and  the  extension  of  its 
privileges  to  Gentile  converts  are  beautifully  symbolized. 

The  original  covenant  embraced  children.  That  covenant  is 
still  in  force,  and  includes  children  now.  This  is  the  ground  taken 
in  this  article.  If  it  be  maintained,  then  what  is  the  position  of 
baptized  children,  or  in  other  words,  children  embraced  in  this 
covenant  i  We  answer  that  it  is  such  as  to  Justify  a  strong  expec- 
tation that  they  will  early  give  evidence  oi  piety. 

It  is  to  be  shown  first,  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  still  in 
force;  and  secondlv,  that  being  in  force  it  authorizes  the  strong 
expectation  that  children  embraced  in  it,  or  baptized  diildren, 
will  early  give  evidence  of  piety.  It  is  to  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  we  speak  of  children  whose  parents  are  true  believers, 
not  mere  nommal  Christians,  and  whose  views,  sentiments,  and 
influence  in  reference  to  their  children,  in  a  good  degree  corre- 
spond with  their  obligations.  The  external  rite  of  infant  baptism, 
apart  from  its  connection  with  such  parental  character  ana  con- 
duct, is  without  value;  it  is  the  seal  of  a  bond  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  which  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  the  propo- 
sition we  have  undertaKen  to  maintain,  we  wish  to  present  cer- 
tain considerations  that  seem  strongly  to  favor  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  to  prepare  the  mind  to  find  such  evidence  in  the  scrip- 
tures. 

First,  God  in  the  original  constitution  of  things  left  the  charac- 
ter and  prospects  for  eternity  of  the  whole  human  race  dependent 
upon  the  conduct  of  tfie  first  human  pair.  Their  fall  involved 
their  posterity  in  sin  and  ruin.  Every  individual  of  the  race 
enters  the  world  with  a  vitiated  nature,  some  say  with  a  sinful 
nature,  others  say  with  a  nature  that  uniformlv  leads  to  sin  when 
moral  agency  begins  ;  all  say  with  a  nature,  that  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  eternal  ruin  of  all,  had  not  God  mercifully  inter- 
posed with  redeeming  grace.  This  merciful  interposition  was  no 
part  of  the  original  constitution  of  things,  according  to  which  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  disobedience  passed  over,  and  affected 
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in  80  serions  a  manner  his  posterity.  Hiat  constitution  itself 
with  this  liability  of  abuse  was  among  the  works  and  arran^ 
ments,  which  God  on  resting  from  creation  contemplated  with 
entire  satisfaction  and  pronounced  very  good.  With  this  consti- 
tution before  us,  we  shall  not  deem  it  matter  of  surprise  to  find  in 
the  economy  of  grace,  an  arrangement  of  an  analogous  character 
by  which  spiritual  blessings  are  pledged  to  parents  in  behalf  of 
their  children,  and  made  condition^  on  tneir  own  piety  and 
fidelity. 

However  let  us  not  be  understood  to  assert  or  intimate,  that 
these  blessings  come  through  the  operation  of  any  natural  law  of 
descent.  That  is  not  our  view.  It  is  indeed  among  things  sup- 
posable,  that  the  direction  of  this  natural  law  is  reversed  in  the 
case  of  children  bom  of  believing  parents,  and  that  its  reversed 
operation  renders  it  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  such  chil- 
dren should  enter  the  world  with  a  bias  to  the  right,  as  it  is  that 
the  offipring  of  irreligious  parents  are  bom  with  a  bias  to  evil. 
Although  this  hypothesis  is  among  possible  suppositions,  yet  it  is 
by  no  means  one  that  we  regard  as  tme.  It  is  referred  to^  that 
it  may  be  disclaimed.  The  point  of  analogy  between  the  original 
constitution  of  things  as  respects  the  relation  between  parents  and 
children,  and  the  economy  of  redemption  in  that  r^ard,  is  the 
fact  of  dependence  under  each  of  children  in  reference  to  spir- 
itual good,  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  their  parents.  This 
fact  (n  dependence  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  mode  of 
sequence  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  nor  is  uiat  important  to  the 
argument.  This  dependence  being  known  to  exist  in  one  divine 
arrangement  does  more  than  obviate  any  presumption  a^nst  its 
bein^  found  in  another  bearing  upon  the  same  interests ;  it  creates 
a  rational  ground  of  expectation  that  it  will  be  found  there. 

In  the  second  place,  m  the  established  course  of  things  in  this 
world,  the  good  character  and  conduct  of  parents  contribute  to 
the  temporS  welfare  of  their  children.  Every  father  knows  that 
if  he  be  virtuous  in  his  habits,  enterprising  and  industrious  in  his 
calling,  and  win  for  himself  a  name  among  men,  the  advantage 
of  such  a  course  will  not  be  confined  to  himself,  but  will  extend 
to  his  children.  He  knows  that  their  temporal  destiny  is  in  an 
important  sense  in  his  hands,  that  upon  him,  his  character,  influ- 
ence and  exertions,  they  are  dependent  for  subsistence,  for  man- 
ners, for  moral  habits,  for  the  means  of  education,  and  for  posi- 
tion in  society ;  that  on  leaving  the  parental  roof  they  will  start 
in  the  world  from  the  point  of  elevation  to  which  he  may  have 
raised  them,  that  they  will  go  forth  guided  by  his  counsels,  fur- 
nished by  his  means,  and  under  the  auspices  and  prestige  of  his 
name.   He  knows  that  on  his  departure  frx)m  the  eartli  he  shall 
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leave  to  tliem  whatever  wealth  he  may  have  gained,  whatever 
honors  he  may  have  won,  all  the  temporal  results,  the  accumu- 
lated fruits  of  his  whole  life.  The  extension  to  things  spiritual  of 
the  principle  that  underlies  this  general  arrangement  m  regard 
to  things  temporal,  mi^ht  rationally  be  expected.  Such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  is  what  we  discover  in  the  gracious 
covenant  into  wnich  (Jod  enters  with  believers  in  behalf  of  their 
children. 

In  the  third  place,  God  has  placed  parents  in  a  position,  and 
invested  them  with  authoritv  m  relation  to  their  cnildren,  that 
afford  eveiT  conceivable  advantage  for  forming  the  mind  and 
moulding  the  character.  He  has  commanded  mem,  in  the  use 
of  those  advantages  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  to 
train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  Now  if  they 
in  a  spirit  of  obedience  and  piety  enter  heartily  into  the  design  of 
this  divine  scheme,  and  in  some  good  degree  execute  the  human 
part  of  it — ^the  part  assigned  to  mem — will  Gk)d  suffer  it  to  fail 
of  its  contemplated  result,  by  withiiolding  on  his  part  that  grace 
which  is  essential  to  its  efficacy?  The  manifest  importance  of 
this  view  will  justify  something  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Let 
us  consider  the  natural  position  of  parents,  and  the  authority 
delegated  to  them  in  reference  to  their  children. 

On  entering  the  world,  the  infant,  a  sensitive  mass  of  passive 
organized  matter,  inclosing  the  germ  of  a  spiritual  and  immortal 
bemg,  is  committed  for  protection  and  nurture  to  the  care  and 
offices  of  its  parents.  Months  elapse  ere  it  can  comprehend  the 
import  of  the  simplest  word,  during  which  the  impressions  made 
upon  it  are  conveyed  by  the  mode  m  which  it  is  pnysically  treat- 
ed by  them,  by  the  tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  expression  of 
their  countenances.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake,  we  imagine,  to 
suppose  that  its  spiritual  education  has  not  already  be^un,  mat 
as  to  any  effect  upon  its  character,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  the  manifestations  to  which  it  is  subjected  are  gentle  or 
rough,  whether  the  tones  that  fall  upon  its  ears  are  aroctionate 
and  soothing  or  harsh  and  irritating,  whether  the  countenances 
to  which  it  looks  up  always  beam  with  kindness  and  love  or  are 
frequently  lit  up  with  the  frown  and  glare  of  evil  passions.  The 
influence  exerted  upon  it  in  these  ways  cannot  indeed  be  fully 
described  or  accurately  measured.  Let  it  not  on  that  account  tie 
set  down  as  of  no  importance.  At  length  the  meaning  of  words 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  opening  understanding,  and  the  period 
of  mstruction  by  verbal  statement  and  precept  and  of  control  by 
commandment  arrives.  The  mmd^  naturally  inquisitive  and 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  docile  and  credu- 
lous, eagerly  imbibes  whatever  ideas  are  presented  for  its  recep- 
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tion.  Oonsoimoe  is  unfolding  itself  and  gradually  acquiring  its 
mles  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  the  elements  of  its  moral  decisions. 
Th^  win  IS  comparatively  flexible.  Depramty  has  been  but 
partially  developed  in  action,  it  has  not  become  entrenched  in 
fixed  habits  of  transgression.  With  all  his  opening  faculties  in 
this  absorbent  state,  the  child  is  submerged  in  nie  waters  of 
parental  influence.   They  answer  his  inquiries,  unravel  his  per- 

Slexities,  solve  his  doubts.  They  are  the  medium  through  which 
le  ideas  of  all  thin^  beyond  household  objects  and  incidents 
reach  him,  they  are  nis  oracle  on  matters  of  religious  truth,  their 
oninion  and  practice  his  standard  of  right  on  questions  of  moral 
obligation. 

As  time  rolls  on  he  comes  into  more  direct  contact  with  per- 
sons and  thin^  beyond  the  domestic  circle,  but  still  he  remains 
subject  to  their  rule  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  inter- 
course. Their  will  is  law  as  to  the  methods  and  means  of  his 
education,  in  respect  to  labor  and  amusement,  with  regard  to  the 
books  to  be  read,  companions  to  be  cherished,  and  the  thousand 
other  arrangements  that  constitute  the  moral  world  in  which  he 
lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  K  occasion  should  require 
it,  thev  possess  the  means  of  enforcing  their  authoritjr:  they 
have  also  the  special  sanction  of  God  to  invest  it  with  weignt  and 
solemnity.  "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right."  "  Children, 
obev  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  to  God." 
Such  is  the  natural  position  and  delegated  power  of  parents  from 
the  entrance  of  their  children  into  the  world,  througn  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  their  lives  during  which  the  character  is  formed. 
"What  a  perfect  system  of  influence  has  G^  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal I  To  what  end  he  would  have  them  devote  it  in  all  its 
energy,  he  has  not  left  them  in  doubt.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  ne  should  go."  "  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord."  Now,  if  they  are  obedient  and  faithful,  not 
perfectly  so,  but  to  such  a  de^ee  as  sincere  Christian  parents 
may  hope  to  reach,  we  would  a^  will  God  permit  this  admirable 
system  to  fail  by  withholding  his  blessing! 

"With  these  considerations  m  mind,  can  we  think  it  wonderful 
that  there  should  be  found  in  the  Bible  a  coverumt  in  which  God 
pledges  himself  to  do  what  we  have  seen  there  is  independent 
reason  to  expect  he  would  do  ?  We  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  What  was  that  covenant!  Is  it  still  in 
force  ?   If  so,  what  is  its  import  in  behalf  of  baptized  children  I 

To  ascertain  the  character  of  the  covenant,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  several  passages  in  Genesis  that  refer  to  it  Gen. 
12  : 1,  2,  3  :    Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram :  get  thee 
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out  of  thy  country,  and  fix)m  thy  kindred,  aud  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  tiiat  I  will  show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless 
thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee,  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Gen.  16  :  4,  6,  6  :  "  And,  be- 
hold, the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying.  This  shall  not 
be  thine  heir,  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels 
shall  be  thine  heir.  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and  said, 
Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to 
number  them ;  and  he  said  unto  him,  so  shall  thy  seed  be.  And  he 
believed  in  the  Lord;  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness." 
Gten.  17  : 1-11  :  "  The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto 
him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God :  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  per- 
fect. And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and 
will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face : 
and  God  talked  with  him,  saying.  As  for  me,  behold,  my  cove- 
nant is  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations. 
Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy 
name  shaU  be  Abraham :  for  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee.  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful,  and  I 
will  make  nations  of  thee ;  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee. 
And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and  thy 
seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
to  be  a  God  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  Srt  a 
stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession ; 
and  1  will  be  their  God.  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  thou 
shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  after  thee, 
m  their  generations.  This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep 
between  me  and  you,  and  thy  seed  after  thee ;  Every  man-child 
among  you  shall  oe  circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the 
flesh  of  your  foreskins ;  and  it  shall  be  a  token  of  the  covenant 
betwixt  me  and  you." 

These  several  passages  taken  together  teach  that  in  a  series  of 
manifestations,  God  made,  estabushed  and  sealed  a  covenant 
with  Abraham  his  friend,  having  respect  to  blessings  temporal 
and  spiritual,  the  temporal  sustaining  to  the  spiritual  the  relation 
of  subordinate  means  to  a  higher  eno— the  relation  of  scaffolding 
to  the  building,  of  the  casket  to  the  treasure. 

The  temporal  blessing  promised  was  a  numerous  natural  pos- 
terity, who  should  have  mr  a  possession  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
be  distin^ished  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  spiritual  blessings  pledged  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
were,  that  Jehovf^  would  be  a  God  to  him  and  his  seed  after 
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him ;  that  the  Messiah  in  whom  all  tiiie  nations  of  tiiie  earth 
were  to  be  blessed,  should,  as  to  the  flesh,  be  of  his  seed ;  and  that 
he,  Abraham,  shonld  be  the  father  of  many  nations.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  last  phrase  is  explained  by  the  apostle  Paul,  Rom. 
4  : 11-17  :  "  He  (Abraham)  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith,  which  he  had  yet  being  un- 
circumcised :  That  he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that 
believe,  though  they  be  not  circumcised ;  that  righteousness  might 
be  imputed  to  them  also."  "  For  the  promise,  that  he  should  be 
heir  of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed,  through  the 
law.  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith."  Therefore  it  is  of 
fititn,  that  it  might  be  by  grace :  to  the  end  the  promise  might  be 
sure  to  all  the  seed ;  not  to  that  only  which  is  of  tiie  law,  but  to 
that  also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who  is  the  father  of 
us  all.  As  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  many  natiouB" 
— ^that  is,  Abraham  was  to  be  the  patriarch  of  a  spiritual  house- 
hold consisting  at  first  of  his  own  natural  descendants,  and  em- 
bracing ultimately  the  regenerated  nations  of  the  earth,  and  so 
he  would  become  the  heir  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  covenant 
with  Abraham.  Now  the  question  is  whether  this  covenant 
having  been  fulfilled  in  those  particulars  which  were  in  their 
own  nature,  incidental,  subordinate  and  temporary,  remains  in 
force  as  to  the  matters  spiritual  embraced  in  it,  or  whether  it  has 
been  disannulled  or  superseded. 


Messiah  in  the  line  Abraham,  in  whom  all  tne  nations  oi  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,  ceased  to  be  operative?  Have  we  not 
now  a  Savior  who  took  upon  him,  not  tne  nature  of  angels,  but 
the  seed  of  Abraham — and  are  not  the  blessings  of  his  salvation 
spreading  at  this  hour  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  t  Has  the 
covenant  which  promised  to  the  patriarch  a  spiritual  seed  among 
Gentile  nations  become  null  and  void  I  Are  there  not  multitudes 
pf  those  of  whom  Abraham  as  to  blood  was  ignorant,  and  whom 
Israel  acknowledged  not,  now  exercising  that  faith  wliich  he  had 
being  uncircumcised ;  multitudes  of  Gtentiles  who  are  Christ's, 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  inference  of  the  apostle,  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise  t  ^ut,  did  not 
the  law  which  came  by  Moses  do  away  or  disannul  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  ? — ^The  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before 
of  God  in  Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after,  cannot  disannul  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of 
none  effect — saith  the  apostle  Paul. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  covenant,  that  God  proceeded  in 
that  matter.  He  beheld  the  descendants  of  his  fnend  in  their 
degradation  in  Egypt.   He  heard  their  groaning,  and  with  signs 
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and  wonders  and  an  outstretched  arm,  he  delivered  them  out  of 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh  and  bore  them  as  on  eagle's  wings  to  the 
land  promised  to  their  fathers.  In  pursuance  of  the  covenant  he 
gave  them  his  holy  law,  and  for  their  spiritual  edification  estab- 
fished  among  them  a  ritual  of  worship,  the  shadow  of  better 
things  to  come ;  he  arranged  for  their  government  a  civil  code 
happilj  adjust^  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment — the  whole 
system  bemg  admirably  fitted  to  their  state,  and  suited  to  pre- 
serve among  them  the  mowled^^  and  worship  of  the  living  and 
true  God,  and  to  serve  as  a  high  wall  of  separation  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  heathen  nations.  He  brought  the 
Tine,"  his  visible  church,  "out  of  Egypt;  he  cast  out  tilie  heathen 
and  planted  it ;  he  prepared  room  before  it ;  and  caused  it  to 
take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land." 

The  law  of  Moses  having  answered,  in  its  day,  the  end  for 
which  it  was  designed,  waxed  old  and  vanished  away  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Christianity.  Now  what  relation  did  Christianity  sus- 
tain to  the  covenant  ?  It  was  another  and  ffrand  step  in  its  rdlfiU- 
ment,  it  was  the  coming  of  the  promisea  Messiah,  it  was  the 
destruction  of  those  embankments  that  limited  the  current  of  its 
blessings  to  a  particular  race,  that  they  mi^ht  flow  abroad  unob- 
stracted  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  On  this  point  the 
New  Testament  writers  are  fuU,  explicit,  and  glowing.  In  their 
view  the  Old  and  New  Testament  cnurches  were  identical, 
founded  on  one  and  the  same  covenant.  How  clearly  this  is 
taught — ^how  beautifully  it  is  symbolized — ^by  the  figure  of  the 
ddve  tree !  The  argument  of  the  apostle  is,  that  the  wntiles  now 
occupy  the  position  in  the  church  of  God,  which  was  once  filled 
by  the  Jews,  but  from  which  they  fell  by  unbelief.  They,  the 
descendants  of  Abraham, — ^the  natmral  branches — ^were  broken 
off  by  unbelief;  the  Gentiles — ^branches  from  a  wild  olive  tree — 
were  graffed  in  through  faith  and  partake  of  the  richness  and 
fatness  of  the  olive  t^e.  The  natural  branches  may  again  be 
eraffed  into  their  own  olive  tree,  if  they  continue  not  in  unbe- 
lief. Thus,  the  church  is  but  one  olive  tree ;  there  has  been  no 
olher,  there  is  to  be  no  other.  2jachariah,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  speaking  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  declares, 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  perform  the  mercy  promised  to  our 
&ther8,  and  to  remember  nis  holy  covenant,  the  oath  which  he 
swore  to  our  father  Abraham.  This  surely  is  to  the  point  that 
Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  frilfiU  the  covenant.  Again, 
Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 
a  curse  for  us ;  for  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
on  a  tree:  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  mi^ht  come  on  the 
Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ:  that  we  might  receive  the 
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promise  of  the  spirit  throng  faith.  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men.  Though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it 
be  confirmed,  no  man  disannuUeth,  or  addeth  thereto."  "  Know 
ye  therefore  that  they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham." 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  many  other  equally  apposite  passa- 
ges, but  the  passages  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  tnat  the  cove- 
nant made  with  Abraham  has  not  been  repealed  or  annulled — 
that  it  is  still  in  full  force,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
church.  Therefore,  he  that  believes  now,  or  is  Christ's,  is  Abrar 
ham's  seed,  and  an  heir  according  to  the  promise ;  he  comes  into 
the  place  of  Abraham,  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his 
child  that  the  patriarch  did  to  his,  and  is  as  fulTy  authorized  to 
consider  not  himself  only  but  his  child  also,  as  mduded  in  the 
covenant,  and  entitled  to  the  application  of  its  seal. 

That  seal,  it  is  true,  h^  been  changed ;  it  was  circumcision,  it 
is  now  baptism.  Abraham  believed  God,  and  by  divine  com- 
mandment was  circumcised :  the  apostles  were  directed  to  bap- 
tize those  who  believed.  The  import  of  the  seal  remains  the 
same,  though  its  form  is  altered.  Circumcision  was  a  bloody 
rite,  it  was  always  a  grievous  voke  to  be  borne..  It  had  come  to 
be  associated,  in  the  minds  of  manjr  Jews,  with  the  formalities 
of  Judaism,  and  had  it  been  retamed  might  have  led  them  to 
imagine  that  these  also  were  to  be  engrafted  upon  Christianity. 
The  change  in  the  form  of  the  sed  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
substance  of  the  covenant,  did  not  disannul  any  part  of  it,  nor 
add  aught  thereto.  It  is  as  comprehensive  since  the  alteration 
as  it  was  before.  And  being  embraced  in  it,  the  children  of  be- 
Uevers  are  to  be  sealed  now  as  certainly  as  they  were  then — ^the 
authority  for  infant  baptism  is  as  clear  as  was  the  authority  for 
infant  circumcision. 

But  where  is  your  specific  text,  demand  those  who  differ  with 
us  on  this  point,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, — ^Where  is  jovor  specific 
text  warranting  the  baptism  of  inmnt  children  ?  This  mode  of 
putting  the  matter  is  ingenious,  we  had  almost  said,  cool.  Where 
IS  our  authority  for  not  mutilating  the  covenant  of  God,  for  for- 
bearing to  dissect  out  a  most  interesting  and  important  feature 
of  it,  for  doing  what  it  requires  us  to  (fo  ?  May  not  the  tables 
be  turned  here?  Is  not  a  specific  scriptural  warrant  required  to 
justify  an  opposite  course  ?  If  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant — ^if  it 
be  confirmed — no  man  disannulleth  it  or  addeth  thereto. 

Yet,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  we  snould  expect  it  to  be,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  views  we  advocate,  are  just  and  scriptural.  Inmnt  baptism 
is  alluded  to,  as  sometning  concerning  which  no  doubt  existed — 
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no  difference  of  opinion,  no  disagreement  in  practice.  Specific 
precepts  were  not  given,  because  they  were  not  needed.  The 
covenant  itself,  whose  perpetuity  was  ftilly  argued  and  clearly 
settled,  was  plain,  was  understood  and  observed.  Incidental 
statements  implying  that  the  children  of  believers  were  included 
with  their  parents  m  its  provisions,  and  were  baptized,  occur 
here  and  there.  All  is  natural  and  easy,  and  in  Keeping.  A 
few  specimens  will  suffice.  "The  Lorn  opened  the  heart  of 
Xydia,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of 
Paul.  And  when  she  was  baptized  and  her  household  she  be- 
sought them — ^ 

To  the  jailer  who  asked  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  Paul 
said,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house."  The  lan^age  strikinglv  resembles  that  ad- 
dressed to  Abraham,  "  I  wm  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy  seed  after 
thee."    "  The  jailer  was  baptized  and  all  his  straightway." 

Paul  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanas.  We  cannot  com- 
ment upon  these  passages,  nor  notice  the  excruciating  ingenuity 
by  which  their  plain  import  is  attempted  to  be  explained  away. 
We  quote  them  to  show  that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  fece  of  it  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  view  we  have  pre- 
sented, and  such  as  we  might  expect  on  the  supposition  that  mat 
view  is  correct. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
is  still  in  force,  that  it  includes  the  infant  children  of  believers, 
and  authorizes  their  baptism. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  proposition.  What  is  the  import 
of  this  covenant  in  behalf  of  children  that  are  thus  included  and 
baptized?  Does  it  furnish  ground  of  strong  expectation  that 
they  will  early  rive  evidence  of  piety  ?  The  covenant  phrase, 
"  I  will  be  a  Goa  to  thee,"- is  to  the  adult  believer  a  pledge  of 
the  eternal  favor  and  friendship  of  God.  On  what  philological 
principle  can  this  phrase  be  understood  to  mean  less  when  the 
sentence  is  continued  by  adding,  "  and  to  thy  seed"?  To  say  the 
meaning  is,  that  God  wiU  be  his  God  provided  the  child  believes, 
is  to  sa^  the  phrase  has  no  meaning  at  all  as  a  special  promise  to 
the  believing  parent.  For  God  wiB  be  the  God  of  those  children 
that  are  out  oi  the  covenant — the  seed  of  the  ungodly — ^provided 
they  believe.  "  Whosoever  belioveth  shall  be  saved."  Is  it  said 
that  the  fallen  child  is  not  qualified  to  enjoy  the  friendship  and 
favor  of  God?  We  ask,  are  there  any  obstacles  to  his  being 
qualified  which  God  cannot  overcome?  The  very  point  is 
whether  the  promise  can  mean  anything  unless  it  be  unaei'stood 
to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  child  will  believe, — ^that  he  will 
be  qualified  to  enjoy  the  favor  and  friendship  of  God. 
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Again,  baptism  is  in  reference  to  the  church  an  initiatonr  rite. 
We  need  not  argue  this  point,  as  there  is  no  difference  of  opinr 
ion  in  regard  to  it.  Our  Baptist  brethren  are  strong  in  this  con- 
viction. Writers  on  our  side  of  the  question  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  baptism  introduces  the  child  into  the  church-  Con- 
sider now  that  God  requires  his  church  to  be  holy.  The  scriptu- 
ral (qualification  for  admission  into  it  in  the  case  of  adults,  is 
genmne  piety.  This  candidates  are  required  to  profess,  and  of 
this  they  must  furnish  credible  evidence,  before  tdiey  can 
with  propriety  be  received.  Consider  next  that  God  authorizes, 
nay  more,  requires  believing  parents  to  cause  their  infant  child- 
ren to  be  baptized,  and  so  to  be  introduced  into  his  church. 
What  is  the  mtention  of  Qod  in  thus  proceeding?  Is  it  that 
these  children  so  introduced  into  his  holy  church  shall  remain  in 
it  ?  How  can  we  doubt  that  i  Any  other  supposition  would  lay 
him  open  to  the  imputation  of  folly  and  fickleness.  Does  he  in- 
tend they  shall  remain  in  it  without  piety  ?   This  is  not  sup- 

rable.   The  only  supposition  is  that  He  intends  to  renew  them, 
there  not  ground  here  for  a  strong  expectation,  that  such 
children  will  eaxlj  give  evidence  of  piety  ? 

Such,  in  our  view,  is  the  import  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
in  behalf  of  baptized  children.  And  we  showed  at  the  outset 
Uiat,  if  we  look  outside  of  the  covenant,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  constitution  of  things,  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  divine 
Providence,  that  furnishes  any  presumption  against  the  correct- 
ness of  this  constitution.  Nayji  more,  it  is  m  harmony  with 
everything  in  the  government  oi  God  tnat  might  be  supposed  at 
all  analogous  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 

There  is,  however,  a  single  objection  to  this  view  which  we 
will  notice.  It  is  said  that  this  fine  theory  is  overturned  by  facts  ; 
that  few  baptized  children  ea/rly  give  evidence  of  piety ;  that 
the  majority  of  them  never  exhibit  such  evidence  at  all ;  in  short, 
that  they  are  not  found  to  differ  firom  other  children.  That 
there  is  some  ground  for  such  a  representation  we  do  not  deny. 
Facts  of  this  description  very  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  the  irreligious ;  they  are  described  by  them  in  sweeping  and 
exaggerated  terms.  Iney  also  furnish  our  Baptist  brethren  with 
abundant  staple  for  argument,  and  they  have,  moreover,  lowered 
the  tone  of  many  of  the  friends  of  the  covenant  as  to  its  import, 
and  exerted  an  influence  upon  them  in  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  leading  them  to  adopt  such  construction  of  particular 
passa^  as  they  deem  most  easily  reconcilable  with  this  state 
of  things. 

In  regard  to  the  objection  founded  on  these  alleged  facts,  we 
observe  that  it  is  faulty  in  point  of  principle.   It  is  not  true,  as 
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it  implieB,  that  the  import  of  tiiie  covenant,  or  of  any  promises 
of  God,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  decree  of  benefit  actually 
secured  by  men  under  it.  All  his  promises  are  conditional,  and 
their  meaning  is  not  lowered  because  the  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled. Our  unbelief  or  neglect  does  not  affect  their  import.  Let 
Ood  be  true  and  every  man  a  liar.  Then,  as  to  the  facts.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  that  many  who 
offer  their  children  for  baptism,  are  destitute  of  true  religion ;  in 
some  families  this  is  true  of  both  parents,  in  others  of  one  of 
them.  Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  such  as  in  the  judgment 
of  charity  are  real  Christians,  while  thev  come  short  in  all  things, 
are  often  specially  deficient  in  regard  to  parental  obligations. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  acknowledge  this  to  be  true  of  clergymen ; 
they  are  ordinarily  better  preachers  and  pastors,  we  think,  than 
they  are  fathers.  Certainlv,  these  things  deserve  consideration 
before  we  allow  facts,  in  reference  to  the  actual  character  of  bap- 
tized children,  to  limit  the  import  and  meaning  of  God's  gracious 
covenant.  But  after  all  concessions  have  been  made,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  piety  may  be  traced  in  families  from  generation 
to  generation ;  it  is  true  that,  in  the  revivals  of  religion,  the  ma- 
jority of  subjects  are  among  the  young,  and  belong  to  religious 
nouseholds.  Statistics  on  this  subject,  were  they  to  be  ^thered 
up,  would  most  clearly  demonstrate  tnat  God  has  not  forgotten 
his  covenant,  and  that  the  blessings  of  it  are  bestowed  upon  the 
church  in  as  fall  measure  as,  all  things  considered,  coula  be  ex- 
pected. 

This  view  of  the  import  of  the  covenant,  in  regard  tp  baptized 
children,  invests  the  nte  of  infant  baptism  with  dignity  and  im- 

Krtance.  The  complaint  is  not  imcommon  nor,  we  fear,  ^ound- 
»,  that  there  is  manifested  in  our  churches  a  growing  indiffer- 
ence to  this  ordinance.  By  some  parents  it  is  neglected  alto- 
cether,  by  others  it  is  observed  after  urging  and  expostulation, 
by  others  still,  voluntarily  and  promptly  indeed,  yet,  appa- 
rently without  anj  very  distinct  apprehension  of  its  import,  or 
any  deep  impression  of  its  value.  The  preparation  for  the  rite 
consists,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  in  too  many  cases,  in  deciding 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  and  the  robe  to  be  worn.  The  chief 
solicitude  felt  at  the  time  is  lest  the  child  should  discompose  the 
assembly  by  his  unseasonable  cries.  The  ceremony  is  performed, 
the  prayer  is  offered,  the  occasion  passes  by,  and  there,  too  fre- 
quently as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  affair  ends.  This  indifference  is 
to  be  traced  either  to  the  absence  of  piety  on  the  part  of  parents, 
to  a  low  decree  of  it,  or,  and  as  we  believe,  more  commonly,  to 
ignorance  of  the  significance  of  the  ordinance — to  want  of  proper 
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views  and  impressions  of  the  import  and  value  of  the  covenant 
of  which  it  is  the  seal. 

Signs  and  seals,  when  thev  ceaae  to  represent  anytiiing  im- 
portant or  valuable,  naturally  become  matters  of  indifference. 
Titles  and  badges  that  convey  no  rank,  that  invest  with  no  power, 
are  contemptible.  Crowns  and  scepters,  apart  from  place  ana 
authority,  are  mere  baubles.  So  religious  ntes,  emptied  of  their 
meanin^^  become  worthless  forms  and  lose  their  hold  on  all  but 
superstitious  minds.  We  see  then  what  is  needed  in  order  that 
the  ordinance  in  question  may  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  estimate  ana  regard  of  the  church.  The-  import  of  the 
covenant  must  be  understood ;  confidence  in  the  faithfiilness  of 
God  must  be  strengthened  ;  the  appropriate  channels  through 
which  heavenly  blessings  flow  down  upon  the  children  of  be- 
lievers must  be  opened,  and  then  the  ordinance  of  infant  bap- 
tism will  no  longer  be  nerfected  or  undervalued. 

Then  the  chv/rch  would  look  upon  such  baptized  children  as 
her  charge ;  she  would  regard  the  Christian  family  as  her  nur- 
sery ;  she  would  watch  over  these  lambs  of  the  fold  with  tender 
care ;  she  would  admonish  their  parents,  and  encourage  and  aid 
them  in  the  work  of  training  them  for  God ;  she  womd  expect, 
and  ordinarily  would  not  be  disappointed,  that  in  due  time  they 
would  be  found  ready  to  sanction  what  had  been  done  in  their 
behalf,  and  to  subscribe  with  their  own  hands  to  be  the  Lord's. 
Many  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  fraught 
with' deep  interest.   Such  was  that,  when  waked  from  sleep  oy 
his  terrined  disciples,  he  rose  from  his  pillow  in  the  ship  on  the 
tempest-tost  sea  of  Galilee,  and  said  to  the  furious  winds  and  the 
dashing  waves,  "pe^ce,  be  still,  and  they  obejred  him;"  and 
that  is  another  sucn  scene,  when  Jesus  stood  with  the  weeping 
Martha  and  Mary  in  front  of  the  cave  in  which  lay  the  corpse  of 
their  brother  and  his  friend.   We  behold  first  his  lips  quiver 
with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  in  sympathy,  ana  then 
we  hear  the  same  lips  say,    Lazarus,  come  forth and  the 
sheeted  dead  moves  and  rises  up  in  obedience.   But  no  scene  of 
his  history /the  garden  and  the  cross  excepted)  is  more  touching 
than  when 'we  hear  his  clear,  mild  voice  nsing  above  the  din  of 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  him,  and  saying,    Suffer  little  children, 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven and  then  see  the  multitude  divide,  and  those 
little  children  brought  to  him,  and  received  into  his  arms  and 
blessed.   The  baptism  of  children  is  a  sort  of  renewal  of  that 
scene,  it  is  a  covenant-keeping  God  taking  our  oflfepring  into 
his  arms,  and  while  he  admonisnes  us  as  parents,  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  train  them  for  him,  promising  on  his  own  part,  and 
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setting  his  seal  to  the  promise,  that  if  we  are  obedient  and  faith- 
ful, he  will  be  to  them  a  God  and  portion. 

Next,  a  deep  practical  impression  on  the  minds  of  Chrieticm 
j^rerUs  of  the  import  of  God's  gracious  covenant,  and  correspond- 
ing desire  and  endeavors  to  secure  its  fulfillment  in  behalf  of 
Aeir  children,  would  exert  a  most  happy  influence  upon  their 
own  religious  character.  The  parental  relation  itself  enlarges  the 
heart :  it  presents  dear  objects  of  affection ;  it  opens  new  springs 
of  feeling:  it  furnishes  fresh  motives  to  exertion;  it  awakens 
high  ana  boundless  hopes.  Parents  identifv  their  children  with 
themselves — ^thev  look  upon  them  as  parts  of  themselves — an  ex- 
tension and  multiplication  of  their  own  being.  Through  them 
the  circle  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  is 
immeasurably  widened.  In  them  they  expect  to  outlive  them- 
selves— ^to  sur\dve  their  own  dissolution.  Behold  that  ^oun^  mo- 
ther !  with  what  ineffable  tenderness  she  presses  her  smilingbabe 
to  her  bosom.  She  is  more  delighted  witii  your  notice  and  praise 
of  that  than  by  an^  compliments  on  her  own  loveliness.  The 
&ther  looks  on  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  affection, 
slightly  shaded  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility.  O  the  strength  of 
this  love !  Hear  Jacob  say.  It  is  enough ;  Joseph,  my  son,  is 
yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  nim  before  I  die.''  Hear  David  cry 
out  in  anguish  of  soul,  O  my  son  Absalom  t  my  son,  my  son  Ab- 
salom I  would  God  I  bad  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son  I"  When  do  men  on  drawing  the  sword  throw  awav  the 
scabbard,  resolved  to  conquer  or  perish  ?  When  do  they  iall,  if 
fall  they  must  fighting  in  the  last  ditch,  and  to  the  last  gasp  of 
their  lives  %  It  is  when  the^  feel  that  they  are  fighting  £r  tneir 
homes,  their  wives  and  their  children.  God  breathed  into  our 
hearts  this  lovd  for  our  o&pring,  or  rather  it  is  his  love  to  them 
flowing  through  our  hearts,  its  appointed  channel.  The  cove- 
nant sprung  from  the  same  exhaustless  fountain  of  divine  love. 
But  this,  our  natural  affection,  strong  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  may  be 
perverted  to  the  injury  of  its  objects,  and  to  our  own  moral  detri- 
ment :  it  may  generate  avarice ;  it  may  fan  the  fire  of  ambition ; 
it  may  stir  up  fierce  passions,  jealousies,  rivalries,  competitions — 
aJl  having  respect  onW  to  the  worldly  prospects  of  our  children. 
This  same  natural  anection,  guided  and  sanctified  by  the  spirit 
of  the  covenant,  embraces  children  in  dd  their  interests,  in  all 
their  relations,  and  specially  as  responsible  creatures  of  God  and 
heirs  of  immortality.  It  is  then  it  lifts  the  heart  above  the 
world  to  Gk)d — ^to  heaven. 

What  motives  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  holiness  the  cove- 
nant presents  to  Ohristian  parents  I — tnat  they  may  always  have 
access  to  their  heavenly  Father,  that  they  may  be  ever  ready  to 
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laj  hold  npon  it  in  faith,  and  to  plead  for  its  fulfillment  without 
being  condemned  of  their  own  hearts,  and  that  their  religion 
may  oe  so  deep  and  habitual,  and  so  pervade  the  ordinary  tenor 
of  their  lives,  tnat  their  unconscious  influence  mav  daguefrreotype 
only  ^ood  impressions  upon  the  susceptible  minus  that  surround 
^em  m  their  daily  walk.  Then  their  positive  efforts  to  fulfill 
their  covenant  obligation  will  all  react  favorably  upon  themselves. 
This  will  be  the  case  with  their  endeavors  so  to  arrange  their 
secular  affairs,  and  so  to  prosecute  the  labors  of  life,  that  while 
their  system  tends  to  impress  ideas  and  to  form  habits  of  order, 
industry  and  fimgality  in  the  household,  it  shall  be  seen  by  every 
one  without  explanation,  and  felt  even  by  those  too  young  to  re- 
flect on  the  subject,  that  the  concerns  of  the  present  life  are  and 
are  deemed  subordinate  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  Parents 
will  be  profited  themselves  by  striving  earnestly  to  exercise  their 
authority  with  judgment,  impartiality  and  equity;  to  govern 
without  governing  too  much,  without  destroying  all  voluntariness, 
without  turning  the  household  into  a  machine.  The  effort  to 
reach  the  happv  medium  will  be  a  species  of  constant  self-disci- 
pline. It  will  be  a  most  profitable  school ;  the  habitual  study,  to 
preserve  religion,  its  duties  and  exercises,  iree  from  every  dis- 
agreeable association ;  the  study  how  best  to  impart  religious  in- 
struction and  five  spiritual  counsel,  to  become  all  things  to  every 
individual  of  3ie  family  group ;  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little, 
adapting  what  is  said  to  the  age,  intellectual  and  moral  peculiar- 
ities, and  existing  tone  of  feeung  of  each  member ;  the  study  to 
acquire  the  facmty  of  turning  to  good  account  circumstances 
and  occurrences,  joyful  events,  disappointments,  seasons  of  sick- 
ness, the  recovery  of  health,  birth-days,  the  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  fiowers  of  spring,  the  falling  leaves  of  autumn;  the 
study  to  gain  the  art  of  shading  off  imperceptibly  things  tcfmpo- 
ral,  till  me  thoughts,  without  being  conscious  of  any  abrupt 
transition,  are  raised  to  thin^  etemtu;  the  studv  to  become  skill- 
ful in  linking  all  thin^  in  their  mind  with  God,  in  turning  their 
little  trials  into  submission,  their  happiness  into  gratitude,  their 
joy  into  praise:  the  study  to  make  such  attainments  and  accom- 
plish sucn  results,  how  can  it  fail  to  exercise  and  improve  every 
Christian  grace  ? 

Again,  a  revival  of  faith  and  interest  in  God's  covenant  among 
the  rrvinist/nf^  would  benefit  them,  and  augment  their  usefulness. 
One  objection  to  the  Catholic  clergy  is,  that  they  are  without  do- 
mestic affections.  Clerical  piety  is  tinctured  with  a  species  of 
celibacy  among  us.  It  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
general  interests  of  religion,  rather  than  with  the  salvation  of  in- 
dividuals ;  it  is  abstract,  and  consequently  vague  in  its  concep- 
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tioBB,  and  difiiised  and  weak  in  its  affections.  The  clergyman, 
while  musing  over  the  concerns  of  whole  sects,  denominations 
and  nations,  forgets  the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of  his 
own  children,  and  of  the  children  of  his  flock.  And  then  the 
spirit  of  the  ^e,  about  which  so  much  is  said,  is  bustling  and 
mechanical.  l£e  intellect  is  tasked,  the  affections  are  neglected : 
an  immense  amount  of  religious  matter  is  produced  in  sermons, 
speeches,  addresses,  and  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  multitude  of  books  that  are  poured  out  upon  the 
world.  But  this  matter  so  abundant  is  for  the  most  part  the  fruit 
of  the  brain  simply,  and  lacks  the  bloom  and  high  flavor  of  tiiose 
clusters  that  have  sunned  themselves  into  ripeness  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  large?  warm,  holy  hearts. 

The  age  is  Epuitful  in  expedients  to  shorten  processes — in  inven- 
tions that  abridge  labor,  and  hasten  results.  Imbibing  the  spirit 
and  becoming  eager  to  expedite  things  spiritual,  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  leaving  those  great  natural  advantages  that  result  from  the 
constitution  of  the  family,  for  our  own  inventions.  It  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that  there  are  processes  that  cannot  be  hastened. 
The  time  required  to  traverse  space  may  be  indefinitely  reduced. 
Cotton  may  be  spun  and  woven,  boards  planed  and  matched, 
pins  made  and  headed,  and  various  other  similar  results  reached 
by  means  and  methods  more  easy  and  expeditious  than  formerly. 
But  we  believe  wheat  requires  about  the  same  number  of  months 
to  reach  perfection,  and  we  have  not  learned  that  the  time  of  the 
gestation  of  their  yoimff  bv  animals  is  shortened  in  any  degree, 
or  that  the  period  of  fim  physical  development  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. These  are  vital  processes,  and  such  in  a  sense  are  the  de- 
velopments of  character.  It  would  be  well  for  the  ministry  to 
consider  this,  and  to  rely  less  upon  their  own  devices  and  more 
upon  the  covenanted  grace  of  Gfod. 

After  all,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  very  well  in  theory,  but 
it  presupposes  an  elevation  of  Christian  character,  and  a  degree  of 
parental  ndelity  that  cannot  rationally  be  anticipated  as  a  gene- 
ral attainment.  Such  remarks,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some, 
smack  of  practical  wisdom,  often  serve  to  cut  the  sinews  of  faith 
in  the  plainest  and  most  precious  promises,  and  to  release  the  un- 
easy conscience  from  the  pressure  of  indisputable  obligation.  Is 
there  then  no  hope  that  the  general  tone  oi  religious  feeling  may 
be  elevated  ?  Must  we  ever  live  at  this  poor,  dying  rate  ?  Be- 
side, the  faith  and  practice  of  Christians  m  relation  to  covenant 
promises  and  duties  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard  reached  in 
other  respects.  Hie  duty  of  the  church  in  regard  to  missions 
was  as  plainly  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is 
at  this  aay.  Th^  precepts  and  promises  were  strewed  as  thickly 
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and  as  ccHispicnonslj  thrangli  the  sacred  yolmne.  They  were 
read  and  supposed  to  be  understood.  But,  for  some  reason,  tbey 
were  practically  disregarded.  The  great  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  that  matter  was  lm)ught  about,  not  solely  by  a  general 
advance  in  Christian  character,  but  by  a  special  waking  up  to  the 
claims  of  that  particular  branch  of  Christian  obli^tion.  The 
same  thing  has  often  occurred  in  the  historjr  of  Christianity.  Ib 
it  too  mudi  to  hope  for  something  of  the  kind  in  respect  to  the 
matter  under  consideration?  We  confidently  expect  a  great 
change  of  this  character. 

Sin  entering  the  world,  and  seizing  upon  and  appropriating  to 
its  propagation  all  the  constituted  laws  of  descent,  has,  through 
them,  corrupted  all  the  generations  of  men,  and  thus  given  a  ter- 
rible illustration  of  the  power  of  the  family  constitution  for  evil. 
But  in  fthe  work  of  redemption,  we  are  persuaded  the  covenant 
authorizes  the  belief  that  God  designs  of  his  grace  to  ftunish  a 
counter  illustration  of  its  power  for  good. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Hall,  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  !N'ew  Englander,  but  as  the  fourth  edition 
has  recently  been  issued  from  the  press,  we  have  taken  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  present  discussion,  to  refer  to  it  again, 
as  containing  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
mode  of  baptism.  Dr.  Hall  also  takes  up  the  leading  subject  of 
our  present  article,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  a  substantial  agree- 
ment of  views. 


Art.  v.— THE  MILITARY  ORDERS. 

1.  Histoi/re  des  ChevaUers  de  VOrd/re  de  S.  Jean  de  Hiertiealem^ 
etc.  Par  J.  Baudotjin,  (containing  the  Statutes  of  the  Order.) 
Paris.  1643. 

2.  Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  By  A.  Sutheblaio), 
Philadelphia.  1846. 

8.  Histoire  critiqm  et  apoloffitique  de  VOrdre  des  ChefodUers  du 
Temple  de  Jerusalem^  dits  TempUers.  Par  feu  le  R  P.  M. 
J.  Ohanodte,  de  I'Onire  de  Pr^montrfi,  etc.  Paris.  1789. 
(Two  volumes  4to.) 

4.  jRecherches  sur  Fandenne  ConstUnjUian  de  VOrd/re  Teutonigtie, 
Paris.   1807.   (Two  volumes  8vo.) 

5.  Histoire  des  Croisades.  Par  J.  F.  Miohaud.  Sizieme 
edition.  Paris.   1841.   (Six  volumes.) 
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6.  JSietary  of  the  Orueadea^  etc.   By  Chables  Mills.  Philadel- 
phia. 1844. 

7.  The  Dedme  and  FaU  of  the  Homan  Mnpire.   By  Edwabd 
OiBBOK,  Esq.   (Volumes  V.  and  VL) 

Few  who  have  undertaken  to  delineate  the  history  of  the 
Orosades,  have  ^ven  sufficient  attention  to  the  influence  which 
the  Military  Orders  exercised  upon  the  destinies  of  the  East 
The  magnitude  of  those  extraordinary  armaments,  which  suc- 
cessively poured  down  upon  the  lands  of  the  Infidel,  and  so  soon 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  country,  absorbs  the  interest  of 
all ;  whilst  the  small  bodies  of  chosen  knights  who  battled  in  the 
front  ranks,  and,  in  reality,  sustained  the  whole  contest,  when 
die  undisciplined  troops  who  flocked  to  Palestine  had  been  rout- 
ed in  battle  or  decimated  by  disease,  are  almost  lost  sight  of  in 
the  comparison.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  an  able  historian,  so 
great  was  their  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  East,  that  the  history 
of  the  Crusades  is  only,  when  properly  considered,  the  history  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital.''  Instituted  soon 
after  the  first  Crusaders  had  recovered  tne  Holy  Land,  both  of 
the  older  orders  at  once  assumed,  as  we  shall  see,  a  prominent 
rank  among  the  Christian  forces.  Engaging  in  every  conflict 
with  the  resolution  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  the  rival 
knights  were  several  times  almost  exterminatea ;  yet  they  sur- 
vived the  successive  shocks,  and  were  soon  as  powerful  as  they 
had  ever  been.  But  the  destruction  which  their  infldel  foes  haa 
in  vain  attempted  to  effect,  during  centuries  of  almost  constant 
war&re,  was  compassed  in  Christian  Europe  by  calumny  and 
fraud. 

The  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself,  to  what  causes  mav  we 
attribute  the  vast  influence  swayed  by  bodies  comparatively  so 
smalL  To  decide  this  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner^  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  examine  with  some  care  the  constitutions 
and  history  of  the  Military  Orders.  Of  these  there  existed  but 
three,  whose  aim  at  all  concerned  the  Holy  Land :  the  Knights 
<^  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Hospitallers,  who  in  the  course  of 
their  history  assumed  the  appellations  of  Knights  of  Bhodes  and 
of  Malta,  n-om  the  seat  of  their  power ;  the  Kni^ts  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  or  Templars ;  and  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

Oreat  has  been  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  historians,  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  two  former  of  these  orders.  It  seems 
most  probable,  however,  that  the  Templars  were  in  fact  some- 
what more  ancient  than  the  Hospitallers,  whom  all  admit  to  have 
been  at  first  a  secular  body.  About  the  year  1050  A.D.,  a  church 
was  built  in  the  Christian  quarter  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
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two  monasteries :  tbe  one  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict^ 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ad  Latinos ;  and  the  other  for  nims, 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  These  were  used 
as  hospitals,  for  the  reception  and  {protection  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
especially  of  the  sick,  during  their  sojourn  at  Jerusalem.  A 
chapel,  which  was  attached  to  tbe  hospital,  was  dedicated,  say  tbe 
Maltese  historians,  to  St.  John  tbe  Baptist ;  whom  the  knights 
subsequently  assumed  as  their  tutelary  saint.*  Other  writers 
maintain,  however,  that  at  first  their  patron  saint  was  St.  John 
tbe  Almoner ;  a  patriarch  of  Alexandna,  at  the  time  of  tbe  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century;  and 
that  they  afterwards  transferred  their  homage  to  tbe  more  cele- 
brated shrine  of  St.  John  the  Bapti8t.t  Until  the  year  1098^ 
when  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem  was  wrested  from  the  Infidels,  the 
hospital  was  supported  by  the  donations  of  the  rich  tradesmen 
of  Amalfi,  a  commercial  town  of  Italv ;  and  whilst  the  monks 
took  charge  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  inmates,  laymen  pro- 
vided for  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  sick. 

About  the  year  1118,  was  founded  by  Hugh  de  Payens  and 
two  others,  the  order  of  the  Kjiiffhts  of  the  Temple.  Even  in  the 
time  of  tbe  Bomans  the  region  aoout  Jerusalem  had  been  infest- 
ed with  robbers^  to  whom  a  secure  refuge  was  afforded  by  tbe 
almost  inaccessible  caves  with  which  the  counhr  abounds.  But 
since  the  capital  had  been  captured  by  the  Iranks,  while  the 
Infidel  still  possessed  the  country,  tbe  pilgrims  who  came  from 
all  quarters  to  Jerusalem,  were  no  longer  safe  from  insult  and 
oppression.  It  was  to  protect  them  that  the  Templars  formed 
themselves  into  a  regular  order.  Over  a  coat  of  mail  covering 
them  from  the  neck  to  tbe  feet,  and  a  linen  coat,  the  Templars 
wore  an  ample  white  cloak ;  on  the  left  of  which  was  a  red  cross. 
XJpon  their  neads  they  wore  caps,  and  from  a  belt  at  tbe  side 
bun^  their  sw<h^s. 

About  tbe  same  time  the  Hosmtallers,  who  bad  existed  for 
more  than  half  a  century  as  a  secmar  fraternity,  embraced  a  re- 
ligious profession.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  tbe  Enights 
of  St.  John  took  up  arms  the  same  year  as  the  Templars  ;  whilst 
it  is  certain  that  they  already  existed  as  an  association.  The 
exact  date,  however,  at  which  either  of  these  bodies  originated^ 
is  of  very  little  consequence  in  tracing  the  history  of  their  growth. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  ^ow  that  the  Hospitallers  existed,  and 
had  already  rendered  material  aid  to  the  kmg  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
fore the  year  1130.   The  dress  of  the  Hospitollers  was  a  black 

*  Baudouin  (Histoire  de  POrdre  de  St.  Jean  de  Hierusalenvp.  2J    Parii.  1643. 
t  Mill's  History  of  the  Crusades^  pp.  17  and  113.    (Phila.  Edit) 
X  Compare  Lute  x.  30. 
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robe  or  cloak,  on  the  breast  of  which  was  worn  a  white  cross 
with  ei^t  points,  which,  say  the  statutes,  is  a  true  symbol  of  the 
virtues!* 

There  remains  the  third  military  order,  the  Teutonic  knight- 
hood ;  whose  commencement  dates  only  from  the  latter  ^art  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  not  like  the  others  a  umversal 
order,  for  its  members  were  all  taken  from  the  Germanic  or 
Teutonic  nations ;  and,  whilst  valor  in  defense  of  all  Christians 
was  enjoined,  it  was  especially  required  to  be  exercised  in  behalf 
of  those  of  their  native  land.  It  was  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Suabia,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  that  the  new 
order,  arose  in  1192  ;  and  as  it  was  merely  a  sectional  institution, 
and  intended  to  increase  the  advantages  which  Christianity 
reaped  from  those  previously  existing,  a  constitution  was  granted 
to  it  resembling  tnose  of  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars.  In 
that  which  appertained  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  care  of 
the  sick,  it  was  similar  to  the  former ;  and  the  statutes  respect- 
ing military  matters  were  adopted  almost  entirely  from  the  latter. 
It  would  scarcely  be  advisable  to  devote  any  considerable  space 
to  the  affairs  of  this  order.  By  reason  of  the  lateness  of  their 
foundation  (after  Jerusalem  had  been  recovered  by  the  Sara- 
cens), their  local  character  and  limited  importance,  and  their 
early  diversion  from  their  first  aim.  the  Teutonic  knights  exer- 
cisea  comparatively  a  very  slight  innnence  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  East.  Their  badge  was  a  black  cross  upon  a  white  ground, 
which  they  afterwards  embroidered  with  cold.  They  subse- 
quently attempted  to  assume  the  white  robe,  me  distinctive  dress 
of  the  Templars  ;  but  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the  latter,  they 
were  compelled  by  a  bull  of  the  Pope  to  abandon  it. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  regulations  of  the  Mili- 
tary Orders.  Their  object  being  as  well  a  religious  as  a  warlike 
one,  thej^  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  monastic  orders. 
Tjie  knights,  upon  their  admission,  bound  themselves  by  the 
usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  all  of  which 
were  indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  By  the 
vow  of  poverty,  they  were  to  possess  no  property  m  private;  but 
to  hold  it  all  in  commoq,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  Palestine. 
Having  as  their  aim  to  carry  on  a  continual  warfare  with  the 
power  of  the  Saracens,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  restrain- 
ed by  family  relations,  without  deserting  the  cause  they  had  as- 
sumed, and  hence  the  necessity  for  the  second  vow.   The  third 


•  Baudooin  (Statutes  of  the  Enights-Hoepitalleiv  Br.  Raymond  du  Puy.)  The 
historians  of  the  Templars  are  manifestly  wrong  in  asserting  toat  the  Hospitallers  at 
first  wore  a  simple  cross,  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  those  knights.  The  historians 
of  Kalta  and  the  statutes  nnite  in  stating  that  it  was  entirely  different. 
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was  an  indispensable  qualification  for  their  efficiency  in  the 
contest  they  undertook.  If  we  rightly  consider  to  what  may  be 
attributed  their  success,  it  will  be  found  in  the  balance  between 
the  centralization  and  the  individuality  of  the  knights.  On  the 
one  hand,  every  warrior  was  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience 
to  his  superiors,  and  especidly  to  the  Grandmaster ;  and  hence 
in  the  warmest  engagement,  and  in  the  distracting  din  of  the 
combat,  all  contended  with  the  unity  of  plan  of  one  body.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cavaliers  was  so  limited,  as  not 
to  preclude  responsibility  ;  and  every  practiced  knight  was  con- 
scious that  on  him  depended,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  result 
of  the  conflict.  The  eyes  of  friend  and  of  foe  were  fixed  upon 
each,  and  neither  their  bravery  nor  their  cowardice  could  escape 
notice.  To  conquer  was  most  glorious ;  to  die  valiantly  was  only 
to  be  dreaded  because  it  deprived  the  order  of  a  noble  cham- 
pion ;  but  to  flee  was  more  to  be  avoided  than  death,  since  it  tar- 
nished the  honor  of  the  warrior,  who  was  at  once  deprived  in 
public  of  his  robe.  It  was  only  after  enduring  rigid  penance  for 
a  year,  that  the  recreant  could  hope  to  regain  his  lost  position, 
and  obtain  an  opportunity  to  wash  away  the  stain  of  cowardice. 

To  these  vows  the  Templars  added  a  fourth,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  protect  the  pilgrims  upon  their  journeys  in 
the  East;  whilst  the  Knights  of  Saint  John  enga^d  themselves 
in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  During  the  residence  of  their 
order  in  Malta,  the  Hospitallers  were  required  to  vow  never  to 
make  peace  with  the  Inndels. 

There  were  three  grades  in  the  Military  orders  :  the  knights, 
the  chaplains,  and  the  serving  brothers.  The  first  class  com- 
prised that  portion  who  made  it  their  object  to  combat  in  behalf 
of  Christianity.  Admission,  however,  was  not  open  to  every 
one.  To  obtain  entrance,  it  was  necessary  for  the  aspirant  to 
prove  his  noble  extraction ;  although  the  distance  to  which  he 
must  trace  it  varied  in  different  countries.  In  some  his  ancestors 
for  four  generations  must  be  noble  ;  in  others  only  for  two.  The 
knights  alone  possessed  a  voice  in  the  chapters  of  their  order ; 
and  out  of  their  number  all  high  officers  were  selected.  The 
chaplains  were  priests,  who,  having  been  consecrated  by  prelates, 
were  admitted  to  officiate  in  the  order,  to  admitiister  sacraments, 
to  hear  confessions  and  grant  absolution  ;  but  they  were  entirely 
at  liberty  to  leave  when  they  pleased.  While  they  remained 
chaplains  they  were  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  or- 
dinary, and  subjected  directly  to  the  Holy  See ;  although  their 
character  in  the  order  was  strictly  a  religious  one.  The  serving 
brothers  differed  from  the  knights,  in  not  taking  ujpon  themselves 
the  vow  to  defend  the  faith,  and  in  not  being  required  to  join  the 
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order  for  life,  No  proofs  of  nobility  were  required  of  them. 
According  to  a  statnte  of  the  Eni^ts  of  St.  John,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted for  the  serving  brothers  or  chaplains  to  become  knights.**^ 
Of  the  serving  brothers  there  were  two  classes :  the  servana 
{Parmes  and  the  eervans  d^offioe;  the  latter  of  whom  busied 
themselves  about  the  duties  of  the  house.  The  founders  of  the 
orders  soon  perceived  that  the  same  use  might  be  made  of  the 
former  class,  as  of  the  knights  themselves.  They  were  at  first 
merely  scjnires,  but  when  their  numbers  increased,  they  were 
collected  mto  a  bodv,  and  their  influence  was  frequently  not  in- 
considerable upon  the  fortimes  of  war.f 

In  addition  to  these  regular  classes,  there  was  another :  that 
of  the  confr^ea  and  dormis,  who,  though  not  properly  belonging 
to  them,  were  connected  with  them,  fiiere  were  many  who  had 
already  bound  themselves  by  domestic  ties,  and  were  not,  there- 
fore, free  to  join  the  knights ;  but  were  yet  desirous  of  participat- 
ing in  their  privileges.  Some  of  these  became  corm^ires^  and 
tims  acquired  hj  means  of  gifts,  an  interest  in  their  public 
prayers  and  services,  and  a  right  to  burial  within  their  chapels. 
Those  who  became  dormis  moreover  promised,  that  should  they 
ever  join  any  order,  it  would  be  the  one  to  which  they  now  gave 
thetnselves.  To  understand  the  alacrity  with  which  men  of  all 
countries,  who  were  unwilling  to  assume  the  vows  of  celibacy 
and  {>overty,  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  among  the  members 
ef  this  class;  the  reader  must  remember  the  circumstances  in 
which  Europe  was  situated  at  various  times  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
An  arro^nt  and  ambitious  pontiff — ^Innocent  the  Third — occu- 
pied thelPapal  chair,  and  exercised  over  the  whole  of  the  "Western 
world  a  despotic  sway.  Besolved  upon  establishing  and  main- 
taining throughout  Europe,  the  supremacy  to  which  the  Poi>es 
laid  claim,  he  authorized  persecutions  against  the  communities 
which  ventured  to  dispute  it,  and  ruled  kmgs  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Scarceljr  a  letter  of  his  exists,  in  which  threats  of  censure  are  not 
made,  m  case  of  disobedience.  Whole  n&tions  were  laid  for 
years  under  interdict.  France,  England,  Flanders,  Bohemia 
and  Portugal  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope.  "All  religious 
functions  were  interrupted,  except  the  baptism  of  children,  the 
viaticum  and  confession ;  the  dead  were  carried  out  of  the  towns 
and  villages  and  were  buried  like  dogs,  on  the  roads  and  in 
ditches,  without  prayers,  without  the  ministry  of  priests."  Even 
the  Papal  historians  confess  that  the  state  of  the  people  was  de- 

*  StatDtes  de  I'Ordre  de  St  Jean^  titre  li.  sec.  32. 

t  Besides  the  regular  force  of  knights  and  squires,  the  orders  frequently  laited  and 
sustained  consideiaDle  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  at  their  own  expense. 
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plorable ;  and  admit  the  impolicy  of  thiis  pmiishing  thousands 
and  millions  of  innocent  persons,  for  the  wrongs  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. It  was  naturally,  therefore,  the  desire  of  all  to  avoid  the 
evils  which  such  a  state  of  things  inflicted  upon  them; 

Among  the  pjiVil^es  Which  n-om  time  to  time  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  Military  Orders,  was  one.  of  great  "importance.  They 
could  be  laid  under  interdict  or  censure,  by  no  one  but  the  Pon- 
tiff himself ;  and  were  never  supposed  to  be  so  considered  even 
by  hina,  except  as  expressly  mentioned  by  name."  They  had*, 
therefore,  the  power  of  celebrating  divine  service  in  their  own 
chapels,  even  in places  undei  intepdict ;  and,  moreover,  if  any 
knight  or  chaplain  came  into  a  plt^e  under  interdict,  he  had  the 
right  to  open  thd  church  once  a  year,-to  collect  alms,»and  even 
to  administer  the  eucharist.  Since,  then,  the  confriSres  and 
donnas  possessed  the  same  right  with. the  knights'  themselves,  it 
iff  not  strange  that  m^tny  of  the  nobility  should  gladly  endow  the 
orders,  with  a  view  to  ay<)iii  these  inconveniences  and  obtidn  the  . 
privileges  of  interment. 

So  remarkable  an  immuiiity,  of  course,  could  not  be  exercised 
without  occasioning  a  vast  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  especially  * 
among  the  clergy ;  who  now  and  then  had  occasion  to'  lay  par- 
ticular districts  under  the  ban  of  the  .church.  Accordingly  many- 
were  the  disputes  renewed  from  time  to  tinie,  arid  settled  only  by 
the  decision  of  th6  Pope.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Military 
Orders  were  apt  to  transcend  the  privileges  gitmted  them.  Thus- 
for  a  time  they  maintained  the  right  to  open  eveiy  church  in  any 
interdicted  city  once  a  year,  and  to  celebrate  divine  service  in 
each,  ringing  the  bells,  and  otherwise  entirely  defeating  the  ob- 
ject which  the  metropolitan  might  haye  haa  in  view.  For  in 
this  way  the  inhabitants,  by  visiting  the  several  churches  on  su<>- 
cessiye  Sundays,  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  religion  in  the  l^ge 
cities,  as  in  ordinary  times. 

The  oflScers  of  the  orders  were^numerous  j  but  the  chief  of  all 
was  the  Grandmaster.  The  general  superintendence  of  affairs, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war,  devolved  upon  him,  in  connection  with 
tiie  general  chapter.  In  war  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Grandmaster 
to  command  the  forces  ;  and  his  influence,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  the  executive  authority,  was  very  great.  Each  order 
was  divided  into  several  languages  or  provinces.  In  that  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  there  were  eight :  those  of  Provence,  Au- 
vergne,  France,  Italy,  Ajragon,  England,  Germany  and  Castile. 
Out  of  each  of  these  a  grand  officer  was  chosen,  who  was  the 

Sovemor  of  the  province.   The  Grand  Commander  was  the  most 
onorable,  and  was  the  overseer  of  the  arsenal,  of  navigation,  and 
had  one  of  the  keys  of  the  treasury ;  he  was  chosen  from  Provence. 
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The  Marshal,  who  was  from  Auyerfne,  had  the  management  in 
war.  The  Turcopolier,  or  commander  of  the  light  cavalry,  was 
taken  from  England.  The  Grand  Hojspitaller,  who  as  his  name 
indicates  supenntended  the  hospitals,  was  of  France ;  the  Admind. 
of  Italy ;  the  Grand  Conservator,  of  Arragon ;  the  Grand  Bailifl^ 
of  Germany ;  and  the  Chancellor,  who  was  Secretary,  was  from 
Castile.*  In  the  Teutonic  order  the  oflScers  were  the  Grand 
Commander;  the  Marshal:  the  Grand  Hospitaller;  the  Dra- 
per, who  took  charge  of  the  garments  of  the  6rder;  and  the 
Seneschal  or  Treasiirer.  Together  with  the  preceptors  of  the 
provinces,  they  forpied  the  council  of  the  Granamaster. 

It  was  the  general  chapter,  at  which  all  the  knights  assembled, 
that  decided  3l  questions  of  great  moment.  It  was  by  this  body, 
that  the  Grapdmaster  was  elected ;  and  he  in  turn  chose  his  own 
council.  To  it  were  referred  all  such  matters,  as  the  chief  was 
reluctant  to  decide  on  his  own  responsibility.  Its  opinion  was 
always  taken  in  the  commencement  and  prosecution  of  a  cam- 
paim. 

W  e  will  consider  with  some  attention  a  few  of  the  privileges 
which  were  at  different  times  granted  to  the  Military  Orders. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these,  we  may  mention  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  bisnops  in  whose  dioceses  were  located  their 
nouses  and  lands.  AH  that  the  knights  possessed  was  considered 
as  a  sacred  trust,  which  the  Christian  world  had  committed  to 
them,  for  the  deience  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  proper,  there- 
fore, that,  in  their  administration,  they  shotild  be  left  undisturbed 
by  any  local  influences.  Especially  was  this  needfiil  to  prevent 
their  resources  from  being  dmdnisned,  and  the  safety  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem  hazarded,  by  every  whim  of  the  clergy.  The 
knights  were  even  allowed  to  build  cnapels  upon  their  lands,  and 
to.  worship  there,  entirely  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinal  v. 
Besides,  if  we  consider  that  these  exemptions  included  not  only 
the  knights,  the  chaplains  and  the  serving  brothers,  but  were  even 
extended  to  the  farmers  and  laborers,  who  cultivated  their  manors, 
any  one  familiar  with  the  exacting  character  of  the  higher  clergy 
of  those  da^s,  will  not  be  astonished  that  their  animosity  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  sight  of  such  wide  possessions,  which 
afforded  them  no  revenue.  So  that  when  any  efforts  of  theirs 
could  prevent  it,  they  frequently  endeavored  to  hinder  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels,  and  the  transfer  of  lands  within  their  dioceses,  to 
the  orders.  According  to  grants  made  to  the  knights  by  the 
Pope,  they  could  not  be  retired  to  receive  the  bishops  in  their 


*  According  to  yertol  it  was  expteuHy  required  that  the  Chancellor  should  be  able 
to  read  and  write ! 
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honses ;  although  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  evidence  that  they  were 
very  ready  to  show  them  hospitality  as  favor.* 

Lt  wonld  be  impossible  for  ns  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
all  the  possessions,  which  by  gift  of  the  various  sovereigns  and 
noblemen  of  Europe,  came  mto  the  hands  of  the  knights.  There 
were  many  reasons  which  induced  persons  of  wealm  and  high 
rank  to  favor  them.  Among  the  most  common  was  a  cnstcmx 
which  arose  in  the  days  of  chivalry  and  enthusiasm  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  A  frequent 
case  was  that  of  persons  afflicted  with  disease,  who  promised  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  Palestine,  and  to  join  the  Orusaders,  should 
they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover.  But  promises  made  in  sick- 
ness are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  healthy  or  at  least  very  imwillingly 
performea.  When,  therefore,  permission  was  granted  to  com- 
mute the  pilgrimage  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  the  condi- 
tion was  cheerfully  accepted. 

But  there  were  other  causes  of  more  ordii^iy  occurrence. 
Such,  was  the  universal  desire  of  the  nobility  to  retain  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  families  undivided.  The  feudal  spirit  was  now  in  its 
eight  in  all  western  Europe ;  and  every  individual  of  noble  an- 
cestry was  anxious,  that  his  descendants  might  not  become  im- 
poverished on  account  of  their  number.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
general  custom,  to  entail  upon  the  eldest  son  of  a  family  all  its 
worldly  goods,  and  to  make  the  younger  sons  knights.  Indeed 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Military  Orders  served,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  very  convenient  purpose.  Of  course  donations  were  given 
to  the  order  by  the  relatives  of  those  joining  it,  who  thus  bc^eame 
its  warm  friends ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  eldest  member  of 
the  family,  who  was  grateful  for  the  increased  means  thus  placed 
at  his  disposal.  Even  the  ambitious  king  of  France,  Philip  the 
Fair,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  united  the  three  military 
orders  in  one,  and  conferred  the  grandmastership  upon  his  second 
son. 

Another  motive,  which  especially  influenced  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs,  in  bestowing  such  preeminent  favors  upon  the  orders,  was 
tile  assistance  which  they  continually  derived  from  them  in  their 
military  enterprises.  For  centuries,  during  the  contests  between 
Christian  and  Moor,  there  was  scarcely  a  battie  in  which  the 
knights  did  not  engage,  and  where  their  courage  was  not  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  the  conflict.  Their  valor  and  well  known  skill 
m  arms  made  them  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  king;  for 
as  it  was  a  principle  of  theirs,  as  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  to 
come  back  with  their  shield  or  upon  it,''  their  presence  encouraged 


*  Hittoire  det  Templiers,  tome  ii,  p.  88. 
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tlieir  friends  and  daunted  their  foes.  Whilst  then  they  rendered 
Bnch  invaluable  assistance,  it  was  natural  that  the  rewards  and 
honors  poured  upon  them,  should  be  proportionately  great.  The 
esteem  m  which  they  were  held,  was  sometimes  even  carried  to 
excess ;  and  Alphonso  the  First  of  Arragon,  being  aged  and  with- 
out children,  made  a  will  in  which  he  left  the  kingdoms  of  Arra- 
gon and  Navarre  to  the  Knights-Hospitallers,  the  Enights-Tem- 
plars  and  the  Canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  absolute  sover- 
eignty. So  extravagant  a  donation  was  naturallv  disallowed 
both  by  tiie  people  and  his  legal  successors.  Yet  the  numerous 
cities  and  fortresses  granted  to  them,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  covetous.  The  successor  of  Alphonso  in  Arragon  and 
Barcelona,  anxious  to  retain  the  services  of  the  orders,  granted 
them  in  full  possession  one-fifth  of  all  that  thev  should  capture 
from  the  Moors,  as  well  as  one-tenth  of  all  that  ne  took  himself.* 
The  same  motive  prevailed  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the  king- 
dom of  Palestine,  where  the  Military  Omers  were  not  only  of 
great  importance,  but  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  kingdom.  During  the  entire  existence  of  the  realm,  from 
its  foundation  until  the  moment  when  the  Franks  were  finally 
expelled  from  Acre,  the  knights  of  the  Temple  and  Hospital  were 
the  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  tottering  throne.  In  all  proba- 
bility had  it  not  been  for  tlie  prompt  and  important  aid  tJie^ 
afforded,  on  several  occasions  would  the  Christians  have  lost  their 
foothold.  Indeed  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
a  kingdom  possessing  so  little  internal  strength  could  have  sub- 
sisted for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  vigorous 
and  active,  and  commanded  by  generals  of  great  abilities.  The 
hordes  of  undisciplined  rustics,  who  now  ana  then  flocked  to  the 
Holy  Land,  were  rarely  of  much  assistance  to  the  Orientals ;  and 
sometimes  they  even  involved  them  in  war,  only  to  desert  them 
in  the  hour  of  need.  But  the  military  orders,  being  continually 
present  to  share  the  sufferings  and  dangers  ot  the  East,  naturallv 
secured  the  confidence  of  l^th  kin^  and  people.  The  Grand- 
masters were  the  chief  counselors  oi  the  monarch ;  as  from  their 
acquaintance  with  military  affairs,  and  especially  with  Saracen 
warfare,  none  could  be  found  whose  advice  was  more  valuable. 
Had  the  i>eople  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their  queen 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  1  It  was  to  the  Grand- 
masters that  the  delicate  task  of  providing  her  a  suitable  husband 
was  intrusted.  On  the  march  of  the  armv  the  Templars  protect- 
ed the  van,  the  Hospitallers  the  rear.  On  the  battle-field  the 
former  occupied  the  right,  the  latter  the  left. 


*  Hktoiie  dfit  TempUtn,  tome  i,  p.  37,  ad  annum  1143. 
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For  tie  most  part,  however,  the  numerous  towns  and  fortresses 
which  the  knights  possessed  in  the  Holy  Land,  had  been  acquired 
by  their  own  mdividual  valor.  They  were  strewn  over  the  coun- 
try, keeping  all  the  villages  around  safe  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Inndel.  Moreover,  when  some  large  city  was  captured  by  the 
united  efforts  of  all  parties,  certain  portions  of  it  were  appropri- 
ated to  each  order,  both  to  occupy  and  to  defend.  So  that  they 
came  to  hold  great  possessions  m  Palestine ;  all  of  which  they 
lost  when  driven  from  that  land. 

Another  motive,  which  perhaps  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
causing  the  liberal  endowment  of  the  Orders,  was  that  enthusiasm 
entertamed  by  the  nations  of  the  west,  to  rescue  the  holy^  places 
from  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  The  same  spirit  which  inclined  so 
many  thousands,  at  the  call  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  St.  Bernard, 
to  join  the  Crusaders  in  person,  induced  many  wealthy  individ- 
uals to  make  large  donations  to  the  Orders,  iforeover.  as  it  was 
a  meritorious  deed  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  those  who 
were  defending  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  men  of  property  by  their  wills  left  considerable  smns 
to  the  Military  Orders,  hoping  by  this  means  to  atone  for^  their 
sins.  Yet  the  reader  who  should  believe  that  merely  spiritual 
motives  actuated  those  who  so  lavishly  enriched  the  knights, 
would  be  very  much  mistaken.  Unless  we  have  misunderstood, 
the  causes  already  adverted  to  possessed  a  very  wide  and  import- 
ant influence. 

England  and  France  were  the  countries  in  which  the  knights 
of  the  Temple  and  Hospital  had  tiieir  principal  possessions.  In 
the  confidence  of  the  monarchs  of  these  nations  they  held  the 
highest  place.  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  reve- 
nue of  tne  kingdom  of  France  was  deposited  in  the  Maiaon  du 
Temple  at  Pans,*  and  among  the  persons  who  guai*ded  it  was  a 
knignt  of  the  Temple ;  whilst  a  key  of  the  coffers  was  intrusted 
to  the  Order.  The  monarchs  of  France  frequently  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  "  Temple^^ ;  and  Philip  ttie  Fair  honored  it 
with  his  presence,  even  when  he  was  plotting  their  overthrow. 
The  Preceptor  of  France,  by  virtue  of  his  oflSce,  occupied  a  seat  in 
Parliament. 

Greater  still  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  Templars  were 
held  in  England.    Like  the  knighta  of  Paris,  those  of  the 

*  The  "  TVmpfe"  at  PariB  was  named  fix>m  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century  hy  the  Templars :  and  was  then  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  subsequently  increased  so  as  entirely  to  surround  it  Upon  the  suppression  ol 
the  Templars  it  was  given  to  the  Hospitallers,  who  retained  it  until  their  aboUtion  at 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile.  the  tower  of 
Uie  Temple  was  used  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  a  prison.  Louis  XVI.  was  con- 
fined there  with  the  Royal  famUy.  Smce  the  restoration  it  has  been  a  nonnery. 
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Kew  Temple  at  London  had  the  keepinj^  of  the  Chancery  and  the 
royal  revenues.  The  Preceptor  of  the  kingdom  sat,  we  are  told, 
smon^  the  first  barons  in  Parliament.  Here  too  the  Rights  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  privileges,  among  which  we  may  enumerate 
the  ri^ht  of  asylum,  and  freedom  from  tolls  and  excise  duties. 
The  Hospitallers  never  attained  a  similar  degree  of  prosperity  in 
Great  Britain ;  although,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Templars, 
fliey  acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  property  which  bad  belongea, 
to  the  latter.   The  house  of  the  Templars  at  London  was  subse- 

auently  occTipied  by  law  professors,  who  are  now  denominated 
liose  of  the  inner  and  Middle  Temple.  The  chief  house  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  in  England  was  at  Clerkenwell,  London ;  it 
was  of  extraordinary  size  and  beautjr.*  The  churches  and  chapels, 
which  the  knights  both  of  the  Hospital  iarid  Temple  built  for  them- 
selves upon  their  wide  possessions  and  manors^  were  numerous, 
and  of  such  magnificence  that,  it  is  said,  thev  rivaled  in  splendor 
the  cathedral  churches  themselves.  A  number  of  them  remain, 
in  some  of  which  may  be  seen  the  tombs  and  statues  of  the  most 
distinguished  benefactors  of  the  Orders. 

It  would  be  a  useless  undertaking  to  attempt  a  comparison, 
between  the  wealth  and  re86urces  of  the  rival  orders.  The  data 
which  the  chroniclers  afford  us  are  so  inconsistent,  that  it  wotdd 
only  lead  us  into  erroneous  conclusions,  to  attempt  to  base  our 
calculations  upon  their  truth.  Thus  Matthew  Paris  pretends  that 
the  manors  of  the  Hospitallers  amounted  to  nineteen  thousand, 
and  those  of  the  Tem^ars,  to  only  nine ;  whilst  another  writer 
swells  the  latter  to  the  incredible  figure  of  forty  thousand. 
Another  historian  states  the  number  of  chapels  of  the  knights  of 
the  Temple  at  three  thousand  five  hundred,  those  of  the  Hospital 
at  seven  thousand.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  rivalry  of  the 
Orders,  their  equal  estimation  in  Europe,  their  contemporaneous 
growth,  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Templars,  in  some  particu- 
lars at  least;  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  credit  the  assertion  that  the 
Hospitallers  were  twice  as  wealthy  as  their  rival  knights.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Commanderiesf  or  Precep- 


*  Achievements  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  by  Alexander  Sutherland,  vol.  1,  p.  123. 

t  The  term  Commandry  or  Commandery  was  at  first  applied  to  certain  revenues 
which  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Military  Orders ;  whence  it  came  to  be  used 
fcr  the  lands  that  yielded  the  revenue.  Synon^ous  with  it,  in  this  latter  sense,  was 
the  word  Preoeptory,  which  was  the  more  ancient  appellation.  The  commandery  or 
preceptory  was  the  residence  of  a  knight  who  was  storied  commander  or  preceptor. 
Many  of  these  commanderies  were  exceedingly  lucrative,  yielding  far  beyond  what 
was  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  toner.  That  of  Cyprus  afforded  the  knights, 
hi  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  revenue  of  16,000  marks  or  $1,200,000 
timiially.  In  order  to  disarm  the  cupidity  of  the  Pope,  and  i>revent  him  from'appoint- 
ing  some  of  his  creatures  over  it,  the  Hospitallers  divided  it  into  seven  or  eight  com- 
P^nderies,  giving  one  to  each  language.  ' 
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tones  of  the  orders  were  by  anj  means  as  numerous,  as  we  should 
be  apt  to  conclude  from  the  numbers  already  given.  The  Com- 
manaeries  of  the  Templars  in  Great  Britam  were  about  sixtj, 
while  those  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  amounted  to  not  more 
than  forty.  In  France  one  who  wrote  immediatdj  before  the 
first  French  Revolution  informs  us  that  the  number  of  Comman- 
deries  belon^g  to  the  Hospitallers,  including  botibi  those  which 
had  originally  been  theirs,  and  those  they  obtained  upon  the  sup- 
pression ot  the  Templars,  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  two  hundred 
and  forty.  The  number  of  Templars,  at  the  time  of  their  aboli- 
tion, is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  ten  thousand :  com- 
paratively few  of  whom  suffered  death,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Having  thus  examined  the  character  of  the  Militaiy  Orders, 
and  made  some  inquiries  into  their  wealth  and  privileges,  we 
will  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  their  power,  from  the  date  of 
their  commencement  to  the  period  of  their  decay  and  ultimate 
extinction. 

The  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  these  remarkable  bodies, 
was  an  interesting  one  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  religious  fervor  was  still  in  its  prime,  which,  in  the 
first  Crusade,  had  induced  multitudes  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  unbelievers,  from  the  scenes  where  the  Savior 
had  lived  and  poured  out  his  blood  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. The  vast  hordes,  who  had  assisted  in  the  recovery  of 
Palestine  from  the  Saracens,  had  wasted  awav  by  disease  and  by 
war,  and  left  as  their  sole  achievement  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  and  en- 
vironed by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  that  the  Christian  knights 
arose ;  some  of  whpm  busied  themselves  in  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  weary  palmers,  who  reached  Jerusalem 
only  to  lie  down  and  die,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  which  their  faith 
made  most  dear  to  them.  Others  periled  their  lives  in  protect- 
ing feeble  pilgrims,  whose  bones  had  hitherto  strewn  the  danger- 
ous passes  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Holy  cit^.  Gir^nl, 
who  had  occupied  the  station  of  Master  of  the  Hospital*  before 
the  capture  of  the  city,  died  after  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  the 
necessities  of  the  sick  and  indigent  stranger,  about  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  order  of  uie  Templars.f   A  successor  of  a 


*  The  Hospital  was  so  called  from  the  Latin  word  Aofpdinjn,  and  meant  only  a  house 
to  receive  stransers  in.  It  corresponds  to  the  French  Aofpiet,  which  is  now  need  in  die 
same  sense,  as  tne  Hotmce  de  8t.  Bernard. 

t  About  this  Girard,  whom  the  historians  of  the  knights  of  Malta  hare  praised  to 
highly,  some  wonderful  miracles  are  told.  The  Saracens,  who  ooeapied  the  city 
during  its  siege  by  the  Christians,  had  such  reverence  for  him,  that  they  did  not  confine 
him.  Unfortunately,  upon  one  occasion,  he  was  detected  with  a  quantity  of  btead  in 
his  bosom,  which  he  was  throwing  to  the  Christian  army.   Having  been  conducted 
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different  character,  and  of  a  more  warlike  disposition  followed 
him — ^Raymond  an  Puis.  Influenced  by  the  example  of  the 
knights  of  the  Temple,  who  were  be^nning  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  valor,  he  soon  succeeded  in  altering  me  essential 
characteristics  of  his  order,  and  turning  his  subjects  from  the 
practice  of  the  humane  oflSces  of  the  hospital,  to  the  exercise  of 
arms.  To  the  vow  of  relieving  the  sick  and  the  stranger,  the 
new  order  added  the  incongruous  aim  of  contending  in  defense 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  was  not  long  before  both  orders  began  to  receive  great  aug- 
mentations in  numbers  and  wealth.  For  a  few  years  after  their 
foundation,  the  Templars  had  as  yet  no  possessions  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  Baldwin  the  king  granted  them,  about  seven  or 
eight  years  after,  a  residence  upon  uie  site  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
wnence  they  derived  their  popular  name.  It  was  not,  however, 
imtil  the  year  1128.  that  the  Templars  were  formally  recognizea 
'bv  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  In  a  council  held  this  year  at 
Iroyes  in  Champagne,  the  Grandmaster  (or  Master,  as  he  was  at 
first  named.)  laid  before  the  august  assemblage  the  object  of  the 
Order  which  he  had  but  recently  organized,  and  whose  good 
effects  were  already  visible  in  the  East ;  and  obtained  permission 
from  the  prelates  for  the  knights  to  wear  the  white  rol^.  As, 
however,  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  which  they  had  adopted,  was 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  situation, 
the  council  promised  to  give  them  a  constitution ;  which,  it  is 
said,  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was  commissioned  to 
frame.  Great  doubts  are  entertained  whether  he  ever  did  so, 
and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  document  which  bears  his  name, 
was  of  a  much  more  recent  origin. 

What  part  either  of  the  military  orders  took  in  the  affairs  of 
Palestine,  during  the  few  years  preceding  the  council  of  Troyes, 
it  is  impossible  fcr  us  to  determme  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Those  mstorians,  who  place  tiie  conmiencement  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  in  1118,  would  have  us  belike  that  the  Hospitallers  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  engagements  attending  the  expedi- 
tion of  King  Baldwin  ta  Antioch  and  his  capture  near  Edessa,, 
and  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  in  1124.  But  though  this  may  have 
been  so,  we  find  no  authorities  to  substantiate  it  as  an  historical 
fact.  Indeed  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  knights  rendered 
much  service  to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Baldwin.   Upon  his  demise  in  1181,  Fulk,  Count 


by  the  bystanders  before  a  magistrate  and  examined,  tbe  loaves  of  bread  were  found 
to  be  miraculously  changed  into  stone !  Whereupon  he  was  honorably  dischai^. — 
Bamdoym^  HiMt,  Jet  Chival.  tU  8t.  Jean,  p.  2. 
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of  Anjou,  who  had  married  the  princess  Melesinda  or  Millescent, 
succeeded  him.  In  the  very  commencement  of  this  reign,  the 
knights  of  both  orders  had  ample  opportunity  to  display  their 
valor ;  for  whilst  the  king  was  occupiea  in  allaying  the  disturb- 
ances which  for  some  time  had  existed  in  the  principality  of 
Antioch,  at  that  time  a  Christian  possession,  the  Ascalonites  had 
invaded  his  own  dominions.  By  the  vigorous  action  of  the 
knights,  and  all  the  available  troops  which  the  queen  could  col- 
lect, they  were,  however,  driven  back.* 

The  continual  contests,  in  which  the  Latins  bad  been  engi^ed 
during  the  past  half  century,  and  the  recent  loss  which  thev  had 
sustained  in  the  capture  of  the  principality  of  Edessa,  so  exhaust- 
ed the  resources  of  the  monarchy  of  Jerusalem  that  it  became 
evident  that  ample  reinforcements  must  be  obtained  &om  the 
"West,  if  the  Latins  would  preserve  what  remained  to  them  of  their 
dearly  purchased  possessions.  The  bishop  of  Gibelet  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  Latin  Christians  of  Palestine,  to  procure  the  preach- 
ing of  a  new  crusade.  The  king  of  France,  Lotus  Vil.,  was  readily 
induced  to  join  in  the  request,  which  the  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third  at 
once  granted.  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  in  Champagne, 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  rekindling  the  zeal,  which  for  fifty 
years  Hbd  been  suflFereJd  to  cool.  The  learning,  and  especially 
the  eloquence,  of  the  preacher  was  crowned  witn  success.  Con- 
rad in.,  Eniperor  of  Germany,  and  Louis  of  France,  with  a  vast 
multitude  orFrench and  German  noblemen,  joined  the  crusade : 
the  latter  having  for  his  aim  to  expiate  the  murder  of  several 
hundred  inhabitants  of  Champagne,  whom  he  had  inhumanly 
massacred. 

The  second  crusade,  which  consisted  of  two  bodies,  was  to 
meet  in  Palestine :  Conrad  with  his  German  barons  proceeding 
in  the  van,  througn  Hungarv  and  tlie  Empire  of  Constantinople. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  did  not  there  receive  the  hospitality 
and  assistance  he  had  expected ;  and  suspicions  were  excited, 
which  soon  after  grew  into  certainty,  that  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Greek  Emperor,  was  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  crusaders. 
Nor  did  Manuel  treat  Lotiis  m  any  kinder  manner.  Both  of  the 
Latin  monarchs  suflFered  from  the  obstacles,  which  the  people 
continually  threw  in  their  way;  and  from  the  perfidy  of  the 

Sides  with  whom  the  Byzantine  Emperor  had  furnished  them, 
e  anny  of  Conrad  was  almost  destroyed  in  Asia  Minor ;  but 
that  of  Louis,  after  many  struggles,  reached  Syria,  where  having 
reposed  for  a  little  while  at  Antioch,  it  joined  the  military  orders 

*  Michaud  (HUtoirt  tUi  CroisadeSy  tome  II.  p.  92-3)  states  this  inroad  as  taking 
place  aAer  the  retum  of  the  king  from  Antioch,  and  accuses  Hugh,  Count  of  Joppa, 
having  invited  it,  in  order  to  defend  himself  from  the  king. 
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and  Syrians  who  were  besieging  Damascus.  But  here  dissen- 
sions arose  among  the  united  armies  ;  for  so  confident  were  they 
of  success,  that  it  had  already  been  violently  debated,  to  whom 
the  city  when  captured  should  belong.  The  choice  of  the 
knights  was  fixed  upon  Thierri  of  Alsace,  Count  of  Flanders ; 
ana  the  majority  of  the  troops  sided  with  them.  But  this  decis- 
ion so  oflFended  the  Syrian  barons,  that  they  traitorously*  induced 
the  Christians  to  remove  their  attack  from  the  side  adjoining  the 
gardens,  where  success  was  certain,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  which  was  impregnable.  By  this  false  move,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  men  gained  admittance  to  the  besieged, 
and  the  investment  was  of  necessitv  abandoned. 

This  action  was  the  onlv  event  or  the  second  crusade :  and  the 
remnants  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  men,  who  had  lately  left 
Europe,  soon  found  their  way  back  to  their  homes.  The  milita- 
rv  orders,  who  had  fought  with  much  courage  at  the  siege  of 
Damascus,  now  found  themselves  deserted  by  the  proud  arma- 
ment, which  had  started  under  such  favorable  auspices  to  their 
relief.  Their  condition  was  so  much  the  more  unpromisinff,  as 
they  were  opposed  to  one  of  the  most  skillful  generals  of  tnose 
times — the  famous  Noureddin,  son  of  Zenghi.  Conrad  returned 
the  same  year  to  Germany ;  whilst  Louis  remained  a  year  longer, 
to  fulfill  his  desire  of  accomplishing  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  thus  ended,  in  1149,  this  new  crusade,  which  had  inspired 
the  eastern  Christians  with  such  brilliant  anticipations  for  the 
extension  of  their  dominion  in  Palestine. 

The  knights  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  signalize  their  courage.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  from  his  capital,  a  Turcoman  army  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  penetrated  from  Damascus  even  to  Jerusalem  it- 
self. But  that  portion  of  the  orders  which  remained  in  their 
houses  within  the  walls,  did  not  give  way  to  despair,  but  seizing 
the  opportunitjr  the  invaders  afforded,  by  a  successful  sally  they 
burnt  the  hostile  camp,  and  spread  connision  and  death  among 
their  adversaries.  The  attack  of  the  king's  troops  upon  their  re- 
turn, and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  invaders. 

It  was  not  long  before  Baldwin  determined  to  avenge  himself 
for  the  devastation  which  the  Saracens  had  committed  during 

♦  According  to  Michaud,  [Histoire  det  Cr<ri$ade$,  tome  II.,  p.  189-90,)  there  is  some 
doubt  entertained,  whether  the  loss  of  Damascus  was  at  all  the  result  of  treason.  The 
accusation  of  treachery  should  never  be  credited,  unless  there  be  very  strong  grounds 
to  support  it.  Rumor  senerally  attributes  the  baa  success  of  an  enterprise  to  treachery, 
rather  than  to  inevitable  necessity.  It  is  even  now  doubtihl  whether  the  calamitous 
result  of  the  Hungarian  struggle  was  brought  about  by  the  treasonable  machinations  of 
Gorgey,  or  by  the  natural  issue  of  a  hopekss  cause. 
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their  recent  incursion  into  Palestine.  OoUectinff  his  forces 
together,  he  marched  to  Ascalon,  which  he  blockaded  both  by 
sea  and  land.  His  first  intention  had  been  merely  to  make  re- 
prisals, by  devastating  the  adjacent  country ;  but  the  terror  his 
advent  had  caused,  induced  him  to  attempt  the  siege.  Ascalon 
had  lon^  been  a  very  well  fortified  city,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
skilled  m  war.  After  the  lapse  of  a  ^w  months,  new  vigor  was 
instilled  into  the  crusaders,  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  In 
vain  did  the  besieged  attempt  to  bum  the  machines  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  the  wind  blowing  the  flames  against  the  wall,  calcined  or 
cracked  it,  causing  it  to  give  way  with  a  great  crash.  The  Tem- 
plars were  the  first  to  improve  the  opportunity  and  attempt  an 
entrance  over  the  ruins.  jBut,  it  is  said,  moved  by  a  sordid  de- 
sire to  reap  the  golden  harvest  alone,  the  knights  would  suffer 
none  of  their  companions  to  follow ;  a  course  which  they  soon 
had  occasion  to  re^t :  for  the  Ascalonites,  beholding  the  small 
number  of  the  assailants,  regained  courage  and  overwhelmed  the 
unfortunate  Templars,  many  of  whom  with  their  Grandmaster 
lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion.*  New  fortifications  were  speed- 
ily erected,  and  the  siege  seemed  likely  to  be  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted. This  misadventure  of  the  Templars  dispirited  the 
Christians,  many  of  the  most  influential  of  whom  advised  an 
immediate  suspension  of  the  siege.  The  entreaties  of  the  Patri- 
arch, the  easfem  bishops  and  the  knights  of  St.  John,  however, 
induced  them  to  continue  it ;  and  the  city  surrendered  in  1153. 
Ascalon  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Hospitallers, 
which  they  preserved  until  after  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

The  knights  both  of  the  Temple  and  Hospital  had  frequendj 
heretofore  Deen  engaged  in  disputes  with  the  patriarch  ana  clergy 
of  Palestine ;  from  whose  jurisdiction  they  claimed  entire  ex- 
emption. We  have  already  seen  that  this  exemption  had  been 
granted  them  bv  the  Pontmcal  See ;  and  that  not  only  did  they 
enjoy  fi'eedom  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  but  were  not  subject 
to  censure  or  interdicts.  The  prelates  of  aJl  countries,  however, 
who  were  jealous  of  interference  in  their  dioceses,  were  very  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  pretensions  of  the  orders ;  hence 
arose  innumerable  dissensions  which  could  only  be  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  head  of  the  church.   A  case  of  such  a  nature  arose 

about  this  time  at  Jerusalem,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  refusal  of 

_  _ 

*  The  author  of  the  Hittoire  Critique  a  Jpologeiigue  ffUt  Templiarty^^  not  without 
reasoD  douhts  the  base  motives  assigned  to  the  knights ;  and  thinks  that,  if  they  did 
in  reality  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  other  troops^  it  may  have  been  for  other  reasons 
than  that  which  is  given.  Indeed  the  improbability  of  the  story,  that  Tramelai  en- 
tered the  city  with  only  fifty  men,  expecting  to  secure  for  himself  the  best  of  the 
booty,  is  so  glaring  as  to  awaken  our  surprise  that  a  writer  of  M.  Michaud's  discrim- 
ination should  have  incorporated  it  in  his  valuable  history. 
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the  Hoepitallers  to  pay  tithes  to  the  patriarch  ;  and  the  contest 
terminated  only  with  the  life  of  that  personage. 

The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, and  the  privileges  thev  obtained  immediately  thereafter 
from  the  Pope,  were  followed  by  a  signal  defeat  sustained  in  at- 
tempting the  relief  of  Paneas,  the  ancient  Csesarea  Philippi. 
And  here  we  meet  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the  commencing 
decay  of  the  order,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  expedition  in  which 
they  had  engaged  solely  from  mercenary  motives. 

Almeric,  upon  the  death  of  Baldwin,  in  1162,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Palestine.  In  the  expeditions  which  he  made  into 
Egypt  on  several  occasions,  the  km'ghts  took  a  prominent  part 
Having  been  in  the  first  instance  invited  by  the  lawful  sultan  to 
expel  a  usurper  of  the  name  of  Dar^m,  who  was  supported  by 
the  arms  of  iToureddin,  Almeric  easily  restored  the  monarch  to 
his  throne.  In  the  mean  while,  Palestine  itself  had  been  threat- 
ened by  Noureddin  in  person:  but  assisted  by  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers  who  remained,  the  Latins  had  overcome  that 
able  eeneral  in  battle.  The  rortunes  of  war  soon  changed, 
and  tney  experienced  a  great  defeat  near  Antioch,  in  which 
several  of  the  most  distin^shed  crusaders  were  taken  prisoners. 
Almeric  and  the  rest  of  the  Christians  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
rich  coimtry  of  Egypt  to  be  contented  with  their  own  possessions. 
Accordingly,  the  sovereign  soon  determined  to  invade  Egypt  for 
purposes  of  conquest,  after  having  secured  the  alliance  of  his 
brother-in-law  of  Byzantium,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Hos- 

Sitallers.  Whether  from  jealousy,  or  a  sense  of  justice,  the 
'emplars  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  expedition,  and  stig 
matized  it  as  a  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements.  Pe- 
lusium,  which  has  always  been  esteemed  the  key  of  Egypt,  was 
the  first  city  attacked ;  and,  upon  its  capture,  it  was  ^ven  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  Promptness  of  action  might  have  placed 
the  capital  and  all  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  Almeric;  but  the 
new  alliance  which  Shawer  had  formed  with  his  ancient  ene- 
my Noureddin  alarmed  him,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
amused  by  the  promises  of  the  caliph.  The  negotiations  fur- 
nished necessary  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Syrian  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  king  only  discovered  the  mistake  he  had  made,  when  he 
beheld  the  large  army  of  Shiracouh  advancing  to  meet  the 
Egyptian.  In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  engage  it  singly,  and  to 
prevent  its  junction  with  the  native  forces  ;  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  undertaking  and  retire  in  disgrace  to  his 
own  dominions  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  did  not  dare 
to  retain  Pelusium,  surrounded  by  hostile  armies.  For  several 
years  preceding  the  death  of  Almeric,  Palestine  and  the  military 
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orders  enjoyed  a  period  of  repose,  caused  by  the  commotions 
which  distracted  the  attention  of  their  enemies  Noureddin  and 
Saladin,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  the  former. 

The  scepter  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  now  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Baldwin  IV.,  a  youth  of  excellent  qualities,  courageous  and  am- 
bitious ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  kingdom  of  Palestine,  as  well 
as  for  himself,  a  leper.  The  government  of  the  country,  of 
course,  devolyed  upon  his  ministry,  and  especially  on  Baymond^ 
Count  of  Tripoli.*  The  king  soon  after  his  accession  gamed  an 
important  victory  at  Ramla,  over  Saladin,  who  was  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  country ;  but  it  was  soon  after  counterbalanced 
by  an  equally  severe  defeat  at  Jacob's  Ford.  The  state  of  Pales- 
tine at  that  time  was,  indeed,  most  disheartening.  The  appeals 
of  its  ardent  friends,  to  the  monarchs  and  peome  of  the  W  est, 
no  longer  met  with  a  response ;  and  everythmff  foreboded  for  the 
small  kingdom,  thus  isolated  from  the  rest  of  uie  civilized  world, 
a  speedy  destruction.  Yet  there  mi^ht  still  have  been  some 
hope  entertained,  that  by  carefully  husbanding  its  feeble  re- 
sources, and  by  prudently  abstaining  from  hostilities  with  its 
powerful  enemies,  the  langdom  might  have  existed  a  while 
longer  by  general  sufferance.  The  rashness  of  Reginald  of  Char 
tillon,  a  chief  who  respected  neither  treaties  nor  enffaffements, 
was  the  occasion  of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  haa  ceased 
because  of  a  truce. 

The  fate  so  lon^  impending  over  the  C&ristians  was  con- 
summated by  the  ratal  battle  of  Sephouri,  fought  near  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  soon  after  the  death  of  Baldwin.  The  feeble  king, 
Guy  de  Lusignan,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  the  unwise, 
or,  as  others  say,  the  traitorous  counsel  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli, 
into  a  most  disadvantageous  position;  where  the  army  could 
neither  shelter  itself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  procure  wat^ 
to  quench  their  thirst.  In  vain  did  the  Latins,  from  their  unfor- 
tunate situation,  attempt  to  break  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enem^  and  obtain  water.  Even  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  and 
Hospital,  who  for  so  long  a  time  had  been  the  props  of  the  king- 
dom, ana  who  had  stood  unmoved  the  shock  of  so  many  battles, 
wearied  and  overwhelmed  with  numbers,  began  to  hesitate. 
The  entire  army  was  speedily  turned  into  confusion,  and  a 
general  slaughter  took  place.   Few  of  the  knights  escaped  that 

*  Raymond  was  a  descendant  of  the  ^ous  Counts  of  Toulouse.  EQs  ancestor  oC 
the  same  name  came  with  Grodfrey  de  Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  became  Cdont 
of  Tripoli.  The  individual  here  spoken  of  was  the  last  of  the  eastern  brandi  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse.  The  western  did  not  lonjg  survive,  becoming  extinct  aoon  after 
the  persecutions  raised  against  the  Albigenses,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  whereupon  the  territories  of  the  counts  were  transferred  to  the  kingdoin  of 
France. 
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dreadful  day ;  and  the  military  orders  were  almost  annihilated. 
The  Master  of  the  Hospitallers,  covered  with  wounds,  and  find- 
ing the  day  irretrievably  lost,  fled  to  Ascalon ;  while  the  Grand- 
master of  the  Templars  was  carried  captive,  with  Keginald  of 
Chatillon  and  many  others. 

It  was  now  all  over  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  recovery 
of  which  had  once  been  the  fond  hope  of  many  an  enthusiast, 
and  in  whose  capture  and  preservation  so  many  brave  warriors 
had  lost  their  lives.  The  true  cross^  too,  which  had  been  kept  in 
reverence  for  so  many  ages,  like  the  Ark  by  God's  people  of  old, 
had  been  lost  in  an  evil  hour.  The  most  sanguine  imagination 
could  conjure  up  nothing  but  an  entire  overthrow.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  sultan  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem and  demanded  entrance.  The  obvious  impossibility  of 
retaining  the  city,  destitute  of  defenders,  induced  a  surrender : 
and  on  the  second  of  October,  1187,  the  Christians  evacuatea 
Jerusalem,  paying  as  a  ransom  for  every  man  ten  crowns  of 
gold,  for  every  woman  five,  and  for  every  child  two. 

Thus  it  was,  remarks  a  sensible  historian^  that  the  ^eat 
Saladin,  who  had  nothing  barbarous  but  his  birth,  avenged  the 
blood  of  seventy  thousand  Turks,  massacred  without  mercy  by 
the  first  crusaders.  The  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Christians, 
who  now  beheld  themselves  dispossessed  of  house  and  home, 
was  indeed  deplorable,  especially  of  those  who  joumeyea 
towards  Tripoli  and  Antiocn.  The  Count  of  Tripoli  is  parti- 
cularly si^alized  by  the  chroniclers  for  his  inhuman  conduct 
towards  his  fellow-Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
spent  the  winter  in  the  environs  of  Alexandria,  are  said  to  have 
experienced  from  the  Infidels  all  that  humanity  could  inspire  of 
compassion  towards  the  miserable. 

What  Christendom  held  most  dear  in  Palestine  was  now  lost ; 
but  yet  the  Latins  were  loth  to  forsake  the  land  around  which 
clung  so  many  fond  associations,  and  to  which  a  sojourn  of 
eighty-eight  years  added  fresh  interest.  The  knights  possessed 
two  cities  of  iniportance,  Ascalon,  which  belonged  to  the  Hos- 
pitallers, and  Gaza,  which  belonged  to  the  Templars.  Even 
Ascalon  itself  soon  after  surrendered  to  Saladin;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  were,  many  of  them,  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Tyre,  where  the  sultan  was  not  slow  in  besieging  them. 
But  the  courage,  with  which  Conrad  of  Montferrat  inspired  the 
inhabitants,  made  every  attempt  of  the  valiant  general  fruitless ; 
and  he  retired  into  the  principality  of  Antiocn,  which  he  de- 
vastated. 

The  Pope  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  had  in  vain  been 
entreated,  both  by  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  by  the  knights,  to 
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consider  the  peril  to  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  exposed, 
were  overwhelmed  with  distress  and  remorse,  when  they  learnt  ] 
the  disastrous  effects  of  their  remissness ;  and  hastened  to  retrieve, 
if  it  were  possible,  their  fatal  error.   "King  Philip  Augustus  of  j 
France,  and  Henry  H.  of  England,  resolvea  to  join  the  new  cru- 
sade ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  his  son,  Bichard  Coeur  i 
de  Lion,  at  once  took  upon  himself  the  ftdfillment  of  his  father's 
vow.   The  French  monarch  started  from  Genoa,  and  the  English  ] 
from  Marseilles.   The  aged  Emperor  of  Germany,  Frederick  i 
Barbarossa,  determined  l&ewise  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Pales-  i 
tine ;  and  traversed  Hunffary,  the  Greek  Empire,  and  Asia  Minor, 
on  his  route  tluther,  but  ne  perished  in  consequence  of  a  bath  in 
the  river  Cydnus,  in  ancient  Cilicia.    His  son,  the  Duke  of 
Suabia,  commanded  the  German  forces  during  the  remainder  of 
this  crusade. 

The  crusaders,  on  their  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  found  the 
Latin  Christians  of  the  East  busily  engaged  in  besieging  the  city 
of  St.  John  of  Acre,  perhaps,  in  a  warlike  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  place  m  Palestine.  The  investment  of  this  city 
had  already  lasted  a  long  time,  when  the  royal  crusaders  arrived 
before  it.  Frequent  assaults  had  been  made  upon  the  works  of 
tlie  enemy,  but  as  often  had  the  Christians  been  repulsed.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  such  discouraging  circumstances,  that  Fre- 
derick of  Suabia  arrived  with  his  German  forces,  comparatively 
few  of  whom  had  survived  their  battles  and  the  hardships  of  the 
march  ;  and  soon  after  followed  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
France.  The  army,  which  before  had  consisted  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  counting  as  well  the  fresh  detachments 
of  Pisans  and  Frieslanders  as  the  native  Latins,  was  now  aug- 
mented to  perhaps  twice  that  number.  The  city  of  Acre  could 
no  longer  resist  the  united  forces  of  the  Christians,  and  capi- 
tulated in  1191,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years.  Tne 
knights  of  both  orders,  who  had  rendered  the  most  important 
services  in  this  affair,  had  particular  quarters  of  the  city  assigned 
them ;  and  made  Acre  their  headquarters  until  its  recovery  by 
the  Moslems. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  arose  among  the  crusaders 
a  new  religious  and  military  order,  to  which  we  have  already 
made  reference.  The  advantages  which  a  religious  knighthood 
possessed  over  the  ordinary  combatants  in  the  fiSd  were  so  great, 
that  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  ever^  sovereign  to  engage 
them  in  his  service,  and  to  secure  their  hearty  cooperation. 
Being  maintained  at  die  expense  of  Christendom,  their  entire 
time  was  consecrated  to  the  arts  of  war ;  in  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  skill  as  to  render  them- 
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selves  almost  invincible,  where  the  ja^ponderance  of  enemies 
was  not  so  great  as  to  be  overwhelming.  K  we  consider,  more- 
over, that  every  knight  was  of  noble  extraction,  and  had  an  indi- 
vidual reputation  to  sustain,  we  shiJl  not  be  astonished  at  the 
valor  which  they  constantly  displayed.  Such  were  doubtless  the 
considerations,  which  actuated  the  Duke  of  Suabia,  in  encourag- 
ing the  formation  among  his  troops  of  the  new  and  sectional 
order  of  the  Teutonics ;  whose  influence,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
it  was  but  small  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Holy  Land,  was  not , 
unimportant  upon  the  fortunes  of  Europe  itself. 

The  third  crusade,  after  so  auspicious  a  commencement,  ac- 
complished but  very  little  for  the  Christian  cause^  beyond  the 
assistance  it  afforded  at  the  sie^  of  Acre.  Philip  of  France 
soon  returned  to  resume  his  kingdom ;  and,  though  Eichard 
Coeur  de  Lion  remained  awhile  and  distin^ished  nimself  for 
his  valor,  he,  too,  finally  deserted  the  Holy  Land,  having  failed 
to  recover  the  city,  which  it  had  been  his  hope  to  have  redeemed 
from  its  slavery.  Fruitless  alike  were  the  contests  in  Palestine, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  fourth  crusade,  which  terminated 
in  the  massacre  of  many  thousand  Christians  at  Jaffa,  by 
Saphadin,  brother  and  successor  to  Saladin. 

The  remarkable  history  of  the  fifth  crusade,  the  reader  will 
readily  remember.  It  stands  ujpon  the  page  of  history  as  a  pro- 
minent instance  of  the  perversion  of  ^eat  enterprises.  Sailing 
from  Venice,  it  captured  the  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  for  the 
Venetians,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  transportation.  Then 
came  the  expedition  to  Constantinople ;  the  restoration  of  the 
lawful  emperor;  the  conspiracy  of  Mourzeuffle;  his  fall,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  French  dynasty  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Csesars.  A  number  of  knights,  who  haa  embarked  with  this 
misade,  in  the  subsequent  division  of  Eomania  among  the  Latin 
nobles,  obtained  large  possessions ;  beside  which  the  orders  pro- 
fited by  numerous  grants  of  property  and  privileges  from  the 
newly-established  barons.  Yet  this  enterprise  derives  its  prin- 
cipal interest  to  us  from  the  infiuence  which  its  perversion  exer- 
cised upon  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Palestine,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  military  orders  from  the 
scene  of  their  greatest  achievements.  The  rule  of  the  Franks 
over  the  Byzantine  empire  lasted  only  about  fifty-seven  years, 
from  A.D.  1204  to  1261. 

For  several  years  after  the  last  extraordinary  armament, 
Europe  sent  but  few  of  its  forces  for  the  reinforcement  of  the 
knights  and  Latin  Christians  of  the  East.  But  in  1287,  the  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  the  West  was  rekindled,  and  a  new  and  sixth 
crusade  was  proclaimed  by  the  pontiff.   Andrew  of  Hungary 
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led  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  so  much  terror  did  the  large 
preparationB  of  the  Christians  strike  into  the  heart  of  the  Sultan 
of  Damascus,  that  they  were  unable  to  come  to  an  enga^ment 
with  the  Mohammedans,  who  retired  before  them.  Previous  to 
the  return  of  the  season  for  the  renewal  of  warfare,  Andrew  was 
called  home  by  the  discord  and  turbulence  which  reigned  in  his 
native  government.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  had  been 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Jonn,  and  had 
^  enriched  them  by  great  donations,  made  for  the  support  of  gar- 
risons in  several  mountain  fortresses,  and  especially  that  of 
Karac. 

New  and  enthusiastic  forces  soon  took  the  place  of  those, 
who  had  returned  with  Andrew  to  Europe ;  ana  with  these  re- 
inforcements, John  de  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  felt  himself 
able  to  prosecute  one  of  the  boldest  enterprises  attempted  by  the 
Christians — ^the  invasion  of  Egypt.  Damietta,  the  nearest  city 
of  Egypt  to  Palestine,  was  first  besieged  j  and  after  nearly  a  vear 
and  a  half  surrendered.  Eoradin  had  in  vain  offered  the  king 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  several  pl&ces  of  import- 
ance in  exchange  for  the  city  of  Damietta.  The  obstinacv  of 
the  Pope's  legate  caused  these  favorable  terms  to  be  rejected,  in 
spite  of  the  desire  of  the  king.  The  consequences  of  this  fatal 
mistake  were  soon  visible  in  the  reverses  attending  the  advance 
of  the  Christians  into  the  heart  of  Egypt.  Jomi  de  Brienne, 
who  had  at  first  retired  to  Palestine,  where  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Templars,  he  had  obtained  some  advanta^,  returned  in 
order  to  aid  in  extricating  the  army  from  the  evil  consequences 
of  these  ill-advised  counsels.  But  the  inaction  of  the  Chnstians, 
after  their  arms  had  achieved  the  capture  of  Damietta,  had  al- 
lowed the  enemy  all  the  time  that  was  necessary  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  opposing  the 
invaders  with  success.  As  Montaigu,  Grandmaster  of  the 
Templars,  informs  us  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Yicar  of  the 
Preceptor  of  England,  the  crusaders  advanced  until  thev  found 
themselves  separated  firom  the  enemy  by  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 
liHiile  they  were  preparing  to  bridge  it,  the  sultan  introduced  hk 
ships  through  canals,  between  the  vessels  and  cam^  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  thus  cut  off  their  communication  with  Damietta. 
Finding  themselves  destitute  of  provisions,  the  invaders  were 
compeUed  to  retrace  their  steps,  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of 
Saracens,  imtil  they  found  diemselves  surrounded  by  water; 
Meledin  having  broken  down  the  dikes  of  the  river,  and  sub- 
merged the  entire  vicinity.  The  Christians  were,  of  course, 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy ;  who  gave  them  their  liberty  on 
the  condition  of  their  evacuating  Damietta  and  delivering  up  all 
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their  prisoners ;  and  promised  at  the  same  time  to  restore  the 
true  cross,  which  Saladin  had  taken  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  country  more 
than  once  disastrous  to  the  Christians.  In  this  unfortunate  enter- 
prise we  see  the  evident  marks  of  inconsideration  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  of  weakness  and  imprudence  in  its  execution. 
The  Knights  of  St.  John  especially,  though  the  Templars  co- 
operated to  some  degree,  were  deeply  engaged  in  this  warfare, 
and  expended  their  own  funds  abunaantly,  in  addition  to  those 
which  the  Europeans  supplied. 

The  next  year  (1222)  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the  afiiEdrs 
of  the  East,  by  the  betrothment  of  Violante,  uie  daughter  of 
John  de  Brienne,  and  hieress  of  the  throne  of  Palestine,  to 
Frederick  the  Second  of  Germany.  The  Pontiff  persuaded  and 
almost  compelled  Brienne  to  resi^  his  right  to  the  throne  to  his 
future  son-m-law;  who  on  his  side  promised  to  visit  his  new 
kkigdom  to  restore  it  to  its  former  power.  The  history  of  the 
auarrels  between  the  Papal  See  and  the  Emperor,  on  account  of 
uiis  promise,  is  foreign  to  our  subject.  The  emperor  made  no 
commencement  of  the  great  things  which  he  had  promised  at 
the  council  of  Ferentino  until  1227 ;  and  it  was  not  until  1228, 
that  he  landed  in  Palestine,  and  then  even  under  the  utmost  dis- 
pleasure of  pope  Gregory  IX.   But  his  stay  in  his  newly  ac- 

Juired  dominions,  although  of  short  duration,  opened  the  gates  of 
erusalem  again  to  the  Cnristians.  His  departure  is  saia  by  the 
defamers  of  the  military  orders,  to  have  been  hastened  by  the 
discovery  of  a  plan  traitorously  formed  by  the  knights,  to  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  But  we  mi^ht  well  hesitate 
to  receive  so  strange  an  accusation,  and  one  which  could  be  so 
advantageous  to  their  adversaries  a  few  vears  later,  even  were 
it  sustained  by  much  stronger  evidence  than  it  is.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  violent  dislike  was  ever  after  entertained  by  Frederick 
against  the  knights,  originating,  as  there  is  more  reason  to  sup- 
pose, in  the  constancy  of  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the 
pope,  during  the  struggles,  in  which  Frederick  and  the  Pontiff 
took  part,  concerning  the  encroachments  of  the  papal  power  up- 
on the  temporal  rights  of  the  emperors  of  Germany. 

The  services  of  the  knights  in  the  next  crusade,  which  resulted 
in  another  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  were  signal ;  and  not  less  so 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  1244,  by  the  Khoras- 
mians  or  Ehowaresmians ;  a  tribe  of  Turkish  origin,  whom  commo- 
tions in  their  native  land  had  compelled  to  seek  a  perman^t  set- 
tlement elsewhere.  But,  though  these  barbarous  hordes  past  away 
as  rapidly  from  Palestine  as  tney  had  come,  the  Christians  never 
recovered  from  the  injuries  inflicted  by  them.   So  evidently  had 
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the  kin^om  declined,  and  so  certain  appeared  the  extinction  of 
the  Christian  name  itself,  within  its  boundaries,  without  prompt 
assistance,  that  the  pope  determined  to  pr^are  a  new  enterprise 
for  its  rescue.  For  this  Louis  the  ^Tinth  of  France,  upon  wnom 
the  Eoman  Church  has  conferred  the  title  of  Swmt  Louis,  a  man 
of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  and  enthusiastic  even  beyond 
the  age  he  lived  in,  offered  himself.  Lanjling  in  E^ypi  in  1249, 
the  capture  of  Damietta  speedily  followed ;  for,  iSthough  such 
fatality  continually  attended  the  expeditions  into  E^pt,  the 
natives  were  quite  unable  to  meet  the  Europeans  with  ^vantage 
in  the  open  neld,  or  to  compete  with  them  in  feats  of  bravery. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  crusades  must  re- 
call the  disastrous  issue  of  the  advance  into  the  interior.  Like 
the  Dutch  of  more  modem  times,  the  Egyptians  relied  for  secu- 
rity from  foreign  invasion,  on  the  canals  which  intersected  the 
country ;  and  preferred  to  submerse  their  houses  and  lands,  ra- 
ther than  permit  them  to  fall  into  me  enemy's  hands.  But  they 
differed  in  this  respect,  that  while  the  Egyptian  confided  his  fields 
to  the  fertilizing  nver  on  which  he  depended  for  his  subsistence, 
the  other  gives  them  up  to  the  desolating  ocean,  which  for  cen- 
turies has  been  his  untiring  antagonist.  The  King  of  France 
was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to  ransom  himself  and  the  few 
of  his  followers,  who  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  famine 
and  disease,  and  to  surrender  the  only  city  which  had  yielded  to 
his  arms.   Perhaps  the  total  overthrow  of  this  army  was  only 

Erevented  by  the  valor  and  united  efforts  of  the  Templars  and 
[ospitallers.  Louis,  after  this  overwhelming  rebuff,  remained 
in  Palestine  for  about  four  years,  endeavoring  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  both  by  repeUing  the  attacks  of 
the  enemies,  and  by  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities.  After  this  he  reappears  upon  the  stage  of  Saracen 
conflict,  only  to  perish  in  a  mad  invasion  of  Barbary. 

All  things  now  presaged  the  rapid  decline  and  fall  of  Latin 
power  in  the  East.  Disunion  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  especially,  as  history  too  explicitly  informs  us,  amonc^ 
the  orders  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  m 
Christianity  by  the  sword.  So  much  had  this  enmity  increased, 
that  some  one  has  rather  hyperboKcally  remarked,  that  they  hatea 
each  other  more  than  their  common  enemy.  Yet  the  impartial 
historian  must  be  very  carefol  not  to  allow  too  much  weijght  to 
the  doubtful  narratives  of  sanguinary  encounters.*  A  sufficient 
motive  for  skepticism  will  presently  be  seen,  in  the  convenience 


*  Matthew  Paris,  for  instance,  a  credulous  monk,  affirms  that  in  one  of  these  battles 
almost  every  Templar  was  slain :  a  statement  altogether  incredible. 
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of  such  materials  to  apologize  for  the  cruelties  subsequently 
exercised  npon  one  of  tne  orders. 

The  last  cmsade  to  which  we  must  allude  was  led  by  Prince 
Edward  of  England  in  1271 ;  but  its  consequences  were  not 
lasting,  and  it  rather  hastened  than  arrested,  the  decline  of  the 
Latin  cause.  The  future  king  was  pre-eminently  characterized 
by  a  chivabous  disposition,  which  displayed  itself  a  few  years 
later  in  the  conquest  of  Wsdes. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  a  catastrophe  not  at  aU  unexpected ;  to  which  the 
natural  course  of  events  had  long  and  clearly  pointed.  It  is  only 
remarkable  that  a  nation  so  corrupt,  with  mssension  reigning  in 
the  council  and  on  the  field,  should  so  long  protract  its  insigni- 
ficant dominion.  A  similar  instance  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
temporaneous empire  of  the  Greeks,  which,  by  the  suffrance  of 

Sowerful  enemies,  extended  its  lan^id  existence  until  the  mid- 
le  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Ehiuil,  son  of  Keladeen,  in  the 
spring  of  1291,  commenced  the  siege  of  Acre,  now  the  last  city 
of  importance  which  the  Christians  possessed  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  fortified  by  nature  as  well  as  by  art.  So  vastly  preponderat- 
ing were  the  forces  of  the  Saracens,  that  the  Christians  had  no 
chance  of  escape.  Yet,  imder  the  able  conduct  of  the  Grand- 
master of  the  Templars,  they  exerted  themselves  with  despera- 
tion to  raise  the  siege,  but  in  vain.  The  city  was  soon  taken  by 
assault,  and  few  of  its  inhabitants  escaped  the  massacre  which 
ensued.  The  order  of  the  Templars  was  nearly  exterminated, 
and  of  the  Hospitallers  but  a  small  remnant  reassembled  in  a 
Christian  land.  The  Teutonic  order,  deserting  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  instituted,  departed  entirely  from  the  East,  and 
after  a  short  sojourn  in  the  north  of  Italy,  removed  permanently 
to  the  possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Prussia  and 
Livonia,  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  Sarmatians.  The 
Hospitallers  resorted  at  once  from  Acre  to  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus ;  as  did  likewise  the  Templars  a  little  later,  after  their 
expulsion  from  some  other  fortresses,  which  they  had  still  retain- 
ed in  Palestine.  Both  orders  had  great  possessions  in  Cyprus, 
where  they  attained  a  considerable  importance. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  trace  all  the  causes, 
which  conduced  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
One  of  the  principal  is  well  pointed  out  in  a  speech  of  Guy  to 
the  pope  Nicholas  tV.,  when  deputed  to  him  by  the  Grandmaster 
of  the  Templars  in  1289 :  "  mth  the  alms  which  you  have  re- 
ceived from  princes  and  people,  you  might  have  prevented  Pales- 
tine from  falling  into  the  state  in  which  it  now  lies.  Far  from 
that,  in  order  to  recover  Sicily,  justly  revolted,  you  have  thought 
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that  yon  might  arm  king  against  king.   Instead  of  fitvoring  the 

Eassage  of  crusaders  to  the  East,  you  have  prevented  it ;  you 
ave,  to  the  shame  of  Christianity,  turned  against  the  Sicilians, 
forces  assembled  at  great  expense  against  the  Moslems.  Every- 
bodysees  how  contrary  this  conduct  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  churca. 
Ab  V  icar  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  became  you  not  to  abandon  his 
flock,  but  to  defend  it.  What  pleasure  do  you  find  in  seeing 
Christians  in  discord,  you  who  are  placed  over  them  to  preach 
to  them  peace  and  union  ?  It  is  time,  very  holy  Father,  to  re- 
turn to  yourself,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  which  you 
foment  between  the  Sicilians  and  your  Frenchmen.  Eetum  to 
each  what  belongs  to  them ;  and,  if  you  wish  to  spare  us  the 
grief  of  seeing  the  remainder  of  the  Eastern  Latins  perish,  do 
not  delay  a  moment  to  send  them  help.  Press  the  sovereigns 
and  all  tnose  whom  you  can,  to  send  as  soon  as  possible  reinforce- 
ments to  the  faithful  shut  up  in  Acre ;  otherwise,  and  if  you 
merely  remain  in  inaction,  tne  conflagration,  which  you  might 
have  extinguished  at  first,  will  become  general,  and  will  kinole 
and  consume  everything."*  Under  such  circumstances,  when 
even  the  assistance,  now  so  niggardly  afforded  them,  was  divert- 
ed from  its  destination ;  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Latins,  much 
diminished  in  numbers,  and  surroundeu  by  such  immense  mul- 
titudes of  Saracens,  should  finally  be  compelled  to  abandon  the 
field  of  confiict.  It  had,  doubtless,  been  aetermined  by  an  All- 
wise  Providence,  that  an  enterprise  conmienced  and  prosecuted 
in  so  mistaken  a  spirit,  and  so  unworthy  of  that  Cross  which 
had  been  elevated  over  it,  should  fidl  by  the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  the  self-styled  successors  of  the  Apostles;  and  by 
5ie  universal  depravity  of  manners,  which  we  may,  perhaps, 
reckon  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  character  of  the 
Ousadee. 

The  residence  of  the  military  orders  in  Cyprus  was  of  short 
duration ;  less  than  twenty  years  elapsing  beK>re  the  headquar- 
ters of  both  were  removed.  At  this  time  two  events  of  great 
importance  occurred,  which  we  must  now  notice ;  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Templars,  and  the  conquest  of  the  island  of 
Khodes  by  the  knights  of  St.  John.  The  first  of  these  events, 
from  the  various  aspects  in  which  historians  regard  it,  no  less 
than  from  its  important  infiuence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
knighthood,  deserves  our  critical  examination.  To  understand 
the  motives  which  actuated  the  principal  agents  in  this  matter, 
the  reader  must  folly  acquaint  himself,  with  some  of  the  circum- 


♦  Borth.  de  Necastro,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  "  Histoire  Critique  et  Apolo- 
g^tique  des  Templien,  ad  ann.  1289.'' 
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stances  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Enrc^  at  the 
period  of  its  consummation. 

Philrp  the  Fair  at  this  time  occupied  the  throne  of  France ;  a 
man  ot  equal  independence  and  determination,  and  altogether 
unscrupulous  of  tne  means  he  embraced  to  accompli^  his 
ends,  xhe  arrogant  character  which  Boniface  VIII,,  the  existing 
pope,  possessed  m  common  with  his  predecessors,  soon  embroiE 
ed  him  with  the  French  kingj  who  verj  rightly  would  suflFer  no 
foreign  interference  in  the  a&irs  of  his  kingdom,  whether  from 
a  temporal  or  an  ecclesiastical  potentate,  xhe  quarrel,  which 
the  contending  pretensions  gave  rise  to,  terminated  upon  this 
occasion  unfortunately  for  the  x>ope,  who,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  implacable  enemy,  died  in  prison.  The  devotion, 
which  the  Templars  manifested  towards  him,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  subsequent  hostility  of  the  ting.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface  was  Benedict  XI.,  who  occupied  the  pontifical 
chair  only  eight  months.  For  about  a  year  there  was  a  vacancy, 
resulting  horn  the  impossibility  of  the  cardinals  to  ^ree  upon  a 
successor.  At  length,  through  the  influence  of  Philip,  who  now 
possessed  the  strongest  party  in  the  conclave,  Bertrand  d'Agoust 
or  de  Qot,  a  man  completely  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  king, 
and  previously  pledged,  as  there  are  good  pounds  to  suppose,  to 
carry  out  his  demands^  was  elected  pope  m  1305,  and  took  the 
surname  of  Clement  V .  The  subjects,  upon  which  the  pontiff 
had  promised  obedience  to  the  demands  of  Philip,  are  said  to 
have  been  six  in  number :  the  first  five  were  specified,  and  re- 
lated to  the  removal  of  the  sentences  laid  on  Philip  by  Boniface ; 
the  remitting  of  the  tithes  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  defitiy- 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  Flemish  war ;  the  defamation  of  Boni- 
face ;  and  the  creation  of  certain  cardinals.  The  sixth,  the  king 
reserved  until  a  future  time  to  declare,  although  he  demanded 
and  obtained  of  the  pope  the  promise  of  its  execution.  This  ar- 
ticle there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  referred  to  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  t£e  Templars,  and  the  confiscation  of  its  possessions. 
Such,  at  least,  is  uie  account  of  credible  Italian  historians. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  of  dwelling  upon  contested 
points,  while  the  more  important  facts,  on  which  we  must  base 
our  opinion,  are  incontrovertible. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following  year  (1306),  the  plan, 
which  we  cannot  but  suppose  had  long  been  matured  by  Philip, 
began  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  a  summons  was  sent  by 
the  pope  for  both  the  Grandmasters  to  repair  forthwith  from 
CTprus  to  Eome:  in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  obtain  their  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  the  most  advantageous  method  of  succoring 
the  Holy  Limd.   The  Grandmaster  ot  the  Hospitallers,  who  was 
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then  engrossed  in  an  enterprise  projected  against  Kbodes,  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  pope  to  apologize  for  his  inability  to  come ; 
and  the  Graindmaster  of  the  Templars  proceeded  tolBfome  alone. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  evu  intentions  were  entertained 
against  the  knights  of  St.  John :  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
design  of  the  Papal  See  was  merely  to  delude  its  victims,  until 
they  were  fairly  within  its  grasp.  James  de  Molai,  the  Grand- 
master, upon  reaching  Eome,  was  consulted  on  several  subjects  ; 
the  most  important  oi  which  was  the  contemplated  union  of  the 
military  orders,  which  might,  under  the  direction  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, act  with  greater  efficiency  upon  the  Mohammedan 
world.  This  union  de  Molai,  of  course,  strenuously  opposed  ; 
and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  though  their  efficiency  might  be 
augmented,  their  competition  was  of  much  more  importance  : 
a  statement  amply  proved  bv  the  subsequent  history  of  the  order 
of  St.  John,  ana  for  which  he  might  have  cited  examples  from 
the  states  of  ancient  Greece,  and  from  the  rivalry  of  Carthage 
and  Home.  Another  considerable  objection  might  have  been 
urged :  the  loss  which  the  united  order  would  inevitablv  sustain 
of  many  privileges  which  each  possessed  before,  and  of  that 
independence,  wnich  they  enjoyed  to  so  high  a  degree,  of  the 
court  of  Rome. 

The  rapacity  of  Philip  occasioned  an  insurrection  at  Paris,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  year ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
himself  besieged  in  the  "  TempU^^  where  he  had  often  been  a 
guest.  The  French  Templars  were  accused  of  implication  in 
fliis  revolt,  and  this  furnished  the  king  an  additional  pretext  for 
carrying  out  his  designs.  According  to  some  historians,  the 
accusations  against  the  Templars  were  concocted  by  two  crimi- 
nals in  prison  in  the  Toulousain  :  Squin  de  Florian,  a  citizen  of 
Beziers,  and  Noffi)dei,  a  renegade  Templar.  Others  have  dis- 
credited the  whole  story  as  inconsistent  with  chronology.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  king  determined,  by  a  remarkable^  stroke  of 
policy,  to  imprison  all  flie  Templars  in  his  kingdom.  Not  that 
the  method  he  employed  was  entirely  novel :  he  had  tried  it  be- 
fore in  seizing  the  persons  and  effects  of  the  bankers  and  Jews, 
and  it  had  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  it 
again.  A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  various  bailifife, 
Wttich  they  were  forbidden  under  penal^^  of  death  to  open,  until 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  befere  sunrise.  In  this  let- 
ter, after  the  expression  of  much  virtuous  indignation  and  sorrow 
at  the  failings  of  the  Templars,  the  officers  were  commanded  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  the  houses  and  the  amount  of  goods  be- 
longing to  the  knights ;  and  to  seize  every  member  of  Uie  order 
who  might  be  found  within  their  districts.   The  knights  were 
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tben  to  he  examined  by  the  Inqmsition,  npon  the  artides  laid  to 
their  charge ;  and  to  be  exhorted  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
their  fiiiilte :  bnt  if  they  peraisted  in  denying  them,  they  were  to 
be  titireatened  with  death. 

The  following  are  the  principal  gronnds  of  accusation  against 
the  Templars :  That  they  did  not  firmly  bdieve  in  God  ;  th«t 
the  mode  of  consecration  was  kept  secret,  though  the  ceremony 
of  investment  was  public;  that  on  the  day  of  their  reception 
tiiey  renounced  the  bavior,  treading  and  spittinff  upon  the  cross. 
They  were  furthermore  accused  of  adoring  a  hiaeous  idol,  whom 
they  called  Bafometj  of  having,  by  their  own  confession,  be- 
trayed £ing  Louis  IX.,  and  the  city  of  Acre ;  of  having  sold  the 
Christians ;  and  of  embezzling  the  royal  moneys  deposited  in  the 
^  Temple.^  In  addition  to  these  accusations,  various  obscene 
and  incredible  |»ractices  were  attributed  to  them;  which  the 
priscHieiB  were  said  to  have  revealed.  Such  were  briefly  the 
crimes  of  which  they  Were  accused,  and  in  which  the  agents  in 
this  iniquitous  affidr  sought  a  pretext  to  excuse  themselves. 

In  the  first  jplace,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  Templars  did  not 
firmly  believe  m  Qod  :  an  accusation  which  could  neither  be  es- 
tablialied  nor  disproved.  Moreover  we  are  called  up(m  to  bdieve 
that  those  who  had  publicity  devoted  themselves  to  the  war&re 
for  Obrist,  commenced  their  career  by  denying  Mm,  and^  with 
equal  malignify  and  foUy,  trampling  on  his  cross.  Well  mi^t 
ibe  letters  of  ^Philip  the  Fair  style  it  an  xmheard-of  enormity,  a 
monstrous  case  I  We  can  conceive  that  men  |»rofessing  to  be- 
lieve Hie  truth  of  Ohristianity  should  secretly  attempt  to  under- 
mine it.  But  how  are  we  to  suppose  it  possible  that  men  coidd 
be  found  willing  to  peril  and  lose  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
One  whom  it  was  their  first  object  to  deny,  and  whose  religion 
they  would  constantly  aim  to  destroy?  How  much  moremffi- 
eult  to  account  for  either  the  institution  or  perpetuation  of  a  sys- 
tem so  completdy  conflicting  with  the  general  notions  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  was  maintained,  and  even  so  inconsistent 
with  itself  }  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  society  waa 
not  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace;  but  exclusively  col- 
lected crom  the  nobility  of  the  various  countries ;  including 
among  its  members  princes  of  royal  blood  and  even  crownea 
heads.  What  probable  ground,  again,  can  there  be  for  the  con- 
ception, that  men  of  high  standing  should  so  abandon  all  precon- 
ceived ideas,  as  to  worSiip  a  hideous  idol  ?  Btere,  however,  we 
have  ne^tive  testimony  against  the  assertion,  in  the  fact  that 
tiiomgh  me  arrest  of  the  Templars  was  so  sudden,  no  such  object 
of  worship  was  met  with. 

Hie  next  article,  ^^That  the  Templars  had  betrayed  St.  IiOuis,f' 
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Ib  so  far  from  the  fact,  that  no  historian  had  ever  hinted  it ;  bnt, 
on  the  contrary,  all  united  in  ascribing  the  highest  credit  to  their 
valor.  At  Acre,  which  they  were  accused  of  treacherously  sur- 
rendering, but  ten  Templars,  we  are  told,  escaped.  All  the  reet 
fell  in  the  siege  and  sack  of  that^city.  llie  impudent  efirontery, 
as  well  as  the  base  calumny,  of  such  a  reproach  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  be  equaled  in  any  page  of  history.  That  which  fol- 
lows, that  they  had  ppenly  sold  ttie  dhristians  to  the  Sultan  of 
Babylon,  finds  not  a  snadow  to  countenance  it,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  parties,  who  continually  acted  at  least,  as  if  actuated  by 
implacable  enmity  to  each  other. 

It  was  further  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  knights^  that  they  had 
embezzled  money  belonging  to  me  king.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  these:  The  diief  house  of  the  order  at  Paris  was 
the  "  Temple,"  and  such  was  the  splendor  of  the  edifice,  that 
the  king  himself  firequently  lodged  there  during  his  residence  in 
the  city.  Indeed,  at  the  very  time  when  Philip  was  plotting 
their  destruction,  when,  accordmg  to  his  subsequent  professions, 
he  must  have  deemed  them  the  vilest  of  mankind,  and  should 
have  shrunk  from  their  contamination ;  on  the  very  eve  of  their 
seizure  throughout  France ; — ^he  was  actually  tilieir  guest.  The 
Temple  was  l3^wise  the  repositorjr  of  the  public  treasury.  It 
was  kept  in  a  certain  room,  in  which  ten  persons  constantly  re- 
mained, one  of  whom  was  a  Templar.  Of  the  three  or  four 
keys  of  the  coffers  only  one  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Imights. 
How,  under  such  circumstances,  could  there  have  been  room  for 
defalcation ;  and  even  had  that  been  possible,  why  should  not 
the  detection  have  been  made  previous  to  this  time  ?  The  truHi 
is,  that  this  was  but  a  pretext  to  allow  Philip  to  gratify  his  ava- 
rice by  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

The  remaining  articles  contain  accusations  of  grossly  immoral 
conduct,  which  though  it  may  have  existed  in  some  instances, 
(and  even  this  is  far  from  proven,)  is  stated  not  only  to  have  hem 
general,  but  to  have  formed  part  of  a  system  of  wickedness — an 
idea  too  revolting  to  be  entertained,  without  the  most  explicit 
and  authentic  testimony.  That  so  many  members  of  the  noolest 
families  of  Europe  should,  at  their  entrance,  have  embraced  such 
horrid  practices,  and  that  this  state  of  things  should  have  con- 
tinued to  subsist  undiscovered  for  so  many  years  as  was  supposed, 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
esteem  these,  as  well  as  tne  other  accusations,  to  be  utterly  de- 
void of  truth. 

Having  secured  the  persons  and  possessions  of  the  Templars, 
by  an  action  which  deprived  them  of  all  means  of  detense, 
PnUip  the  Fair  committed  the  examination  of  the  knights  to  a 
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committee  of  his  favorite  comiselors.  The  pope  began  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  his  weak  compliance,  but  the  terror  of 
Philip's  name  overcame  his  reluctance.  The  knights  were  now 
exanuned  by  torture ;  many  overpowered  by  their  sufferings,  ac- 
knowledgea  the  truth  of  the  charges,  though  most  of  tiiese  even 
after  the  fearful  ordeal  retracted :  the  greater  number  remained 
constant.  Fifty-four  of  them  were  together  burnt  at  the  stake 
in  the  city  of  Paris  in  1310.  A  council  was  now  called  at 
Vienne  in  France,  to  take  this  subject  among  others  into  consid- 
eration. It  met  in  October,  1311,  and  was  consulted  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Templars.  All  the  prelates,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  an  Italian  and  three  French,  declared  the 
plan  to  be  ill-advised,  and  opposed  it.  But  Clement  V.  had  cast 
the  die  ;  and  assuming  plenary  powers,  he  declared  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  order.  The  final  consummation  took  place  two  years 
later,  in  1313,  by  the  execution  of  the  Grandmaster  de  Molai, 
and  another  of  tne  principal  officers  of  the  order.  Havinc  re- 
canted their  confessions,  they  were  publidy  burnt  on  the  island 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  called  I'He  de  la  Cfit6,  near  where  now 
stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV. 

In  England  the  Templars  had  at  first  been  protected ;  but  on 
receiving  fix)m  the  pope  a  formal  accusation  against  them, 
Edward  IE.  altered  his  conduct,  and  became  their  persecutor. 
In  Germany  some  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  prelates  were 
their  enemies,  whilst  others  offered  them  their  protection.  In 
Portugal  and  Arracon  their  property  was  given  to  two  new 
orders  of  knights,  wnich  the  monarchs  of  those  countries  insti- 
tuted, and  in  which  they  incorporated  the  Templars — the  orders 
of  the  Soldiers  of  Christ,  and  of  Monteza.  Their  object  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Templars  in  their  contests  against  the 
Moors.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  jealous  of  their  power,  assumed 
the  grandmastership  of  both,  and  released  them  from  their  vow 
of  poverty.  They  both,  we  believe,  exist  at  the  present  day.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  pope,  to  transfer  the  domains  of  which 
the  Templars  had  been  dispossessed,  to  the  Hospitallers ;  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  the  complete  ralfillment  of  his 
wishes.  Not  only  did  various  monarchs  confiscate  large  portions 
of  the  spoil,  but  the  heirs  of  many  of  the  original  granters  of 
property  insisted  upon  their  claim  to  a  reversionary  mterest  in 
them.  In  short  the  Papal  See  soon  found  that  it  nad  no  pros- 
pect of  deriving  from  its  iniquitous  proceedings  the  fruits  it  had 
anticipated. 

Sucn  was  the  end  of  the  knighthood  of  the  Temple,  afl;er  an 
existence  of  nearly  two  centuries.  For  with  its  condemnation 
and  abolition  in  1311,  all  its  importance  as  a  political  body  ceased 
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forever ;  thoiigb  it  continues  even  now  to  poesess  a  nominal  being. 
Upon  its  ruins  the  order  of  St.  John  arose  to  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  it  had  ever  before  occupied.  But  it  even  then 
contained  the  seeds  of  degeneracy,  whicn  afterwards,  though  re- 
tarded bv  unfavorable  circumstances,  insured  its  downfalL 

Tbe  ifeutonic  order,  as  we  before  mentioned,  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Christians  from  the  Holy  Land,  removed  successively 
to  Venice,  to  Marburg,  and  to  the  llorders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  near 
the  town  of  Dantzick,  where  they  acquired  extensive  possessions 
wrested  from  the  surrounding  pagans.  These  they  a^randized 
and  held  in  absolute  soverei^ty,  until,  in  the  sixteenm  century, 
tiiey  were  transferred  to  their  Grandmaster,  the  Duke  of  Bran- 
denburg; whose  descendant,  the  King  of  Prussia,  still  governs 
them.  The  Teutonic  order  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  April, 
1809 :  at  that  time  it  comprised  about  a  dozen  bailiwicks,  some 
Protestant,  others  Boman  Catholic^ 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  continue  the  history  of  the  knighthood 
of  St.  John  until  its  dissolution.  About  the  time  of  me  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars,  the  Grandmaster  of  the  Hospitallers 
had  projected  a  new  enterprise ;  which  was  no  less  than  the  con- 
quest of  Rhodes.  After  a  contest  of  two  years  and  a  siege  of 
several  months,  the  city  of  Ehodes  and  the  whole  island  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  natives  and  Saracens,  who  had  combined  in  its 
defense.  For  about  two  hundred  and  ten  years  the  knights  of 
St.  John  held  possession  of  Rhodes.  During  this  perioa  their 
influence  was  constantly  augmenting ;  especially  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  their  name  became  famous.  Their  establishments 
were  likewise  important,  not  only  on  the  islands,  as  at  Gas,  but 
upon  the  main-land,  where  for  many  years  they  preserved  their 

Eossession  of  the  fortress  of  Smyrna,  an  extremelV  difficult  post. 
»ut  there  was  a  power  then  rising  in  the  East,  wnose  successive 
and  rapid  conquests  soon  alarmed  even  the  knights  in  their  strong 
insular  home.  It  was  the  new  state  of  the  Ottomans,  who  having 
settled  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Bithynia,  had  gradually  ab- 
sorbed the  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire ;  until  at  length  even 
the  imperial  city  of  Constuntinople  became  their  prey.  A  few 
years  lifter  the  tall  of  that  city,  the  sultan  equipped  a  fleet  to  in- 
vade the  island  of  Negropont,  which,  like  much  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  had  long  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Venice ;  and  the 
knights  sent  succors  to  it,  though  unavailingly.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  sultan  from  that  moment  determined  upon  the 
invasion  of  Rhodes ;  but  other  wars  for  a  time  delayed  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs.  At  length,  in  the  commencement  of  1480, 
he  landed  on  the  island,  with  an  army,  it  is  said,  of  more  than 
80,000  men.   Rhodes  was  at  that  time,  as  it  had  been  in  remote 
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antiquity,  a  place  of  great  importance.  It  consisted  of  a  town 
built  on  the  sea-ehore,  and  of  an  acropolis,  which  bein^  of  great 
strength,  was  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  kmghts :  its 
harbors  were  safe  and  protected  by  moles,  on  which  stc^  three 
castles  of  great  size.  The  invaders  soon  experienced  both  the 
valor  of  the  citizens,  and  the  impracticabilitv  of  their  enterprise; 
for  after  an  arduous  siese,  thev  were  compelled,  as  had  been  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  eignteen  nundred  years  before,  to  desist  from 
their  undertaking.  But  Solyman^  forty  years  after,  renewed  the 
attempt  to  capture  Ehodes,  and  m  1522  sent  thither  upwards  of 
two  hundred  tnousand  men.  So  vigorously  was  the  siege  pressed, 
and  so  nimierous  were  the  assailants,  that  after  the  kni^ts  had 
shown  prodigies  of  valor,  the  enemy  forced  their  way  into  the 
city,  and  compelled  the  besieged  to  surrender,  with  the  liberty  of 
proceeding  with  their  effects  whithersoever  they  wished. 

The  Hospitallers  were,  therefore,  once  more  most  unwillingly 
compelled  to  retire  before  the  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  now 
threatened  to  overrun  all  Europe,  and  destroy  the  Christian  name. 
During  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  thej^  found  a  permanent 
settlement,  the  knights  resided  successively  in  Crete,  at  Messina, 
and  at  Viterbo.  At  length,  in  1530.  Charles  the  Fiuh,  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Christendom,  ceded  to  them  the  small  island 
of  Malta,  situated  south  of  Sicily  ;  at  that  time  a  barren,  rocky 
piece  of  ground,  with  that  of  Qozo,  which  is  a  few  miles  west  of 
it  The  knights  immediately  took  possession  of  this  apparently 
valueless  territorv,  and  soon  commenced  a  series  of  improve- 
ments, than  which  we  can  scarcely  find  in  history  a  more  signfd 
instance  of  patient  and  successful  industry.  But  their  attention 
was  more  particularly  called  to  the  augmentation  of  their  power; 
and  successive  Grandmasters  vied  in  their  exertions  to  make  oi 
Yaletta,  their  capital,  one  of  the  best  fortified  places  in  the 
world.  The  naval  power  of  the  knights  of  Malta  soon  became 
very  formidable,  and  their  very  name  a  terror  to  the  pirates  and 
corsairs  whom  uie  neighboring  coasts  of  Barbary  bred  in  great 
numbers.  Their  natural  enemies,  the  Turks,  again  attempted  in 
1565  with  a  powerful  armament,  to  drive  them  from  their  strong- 
hold ;  and  tney  succeeded  to  a  degree  most  alarming.  The  in- 
domitable bravery  of  tihe  Imights,  however,  ultimately  effected 
their  entire  expulsion  from  the  island,  and  tney  never  again  laid 
siege  to  the  JBov/rg ;  tiie  only  part  ot  Valetta  then  in  existence. 
From  that  time  forward,  if  the  knights  contended  with  the  Sa- 
racens, it  was  either  at  sea  or  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  Africa. 
The  naval  force  of  the  order  was  so  considerable,  that  its  assist- 
ance was  eagerly  sought,  lliey  partook  largely  in  the  expedition^ 
which  Charles  the  Fifth  sent  mto  Africa,  and  were  present  at  the 
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great  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571 ;  where  the  Ottoman  power  re- 
ceived a  greater  shock  than  it  had  ever  before  encountered,  from 
the  nnitea  fleets  of  Spain,  Venice  and  Malta,  under  the  command 
of  Don  John  of  Austria.  From  this  time  forward  the  only  ex- 
,  ploits  of  the  Maltese  knights  were  the  occasional  capture  of  some 
town  of  Africa  or  of  some  richly  laden  Moorish  galley.  Indeed  the 
order  had,  in  a  military  point  of  view  merely,  been  declining' 
from  the  time  of  the  great  siege  of  Malta  in  1665.  We  have 
now,  therefore,  only  to  relate  the  closing  incidents  of  its  history. 
Ihe  order  had  already,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  been 
deprived  of  all  its  possessions  in  England ;  and  although  they 
were  restored  under  Queen  Mary,  they  were  again  seg[uestratea 
by  her  Protestant  successor.  In  the  French  revolution  it  was 
naturally  impossible  that  the  Hospitallers  should  retain  their  pos- 
sessions ;  and  accordingly,  after  several  preparatory  steps,  an  act 
was  past  in  1792  abolishmg  the  order  in  France,  and  confiscating 
their  property.  Thus  was  the  wealth  of  the  knights  diminishea 
>  by-  about  two-thirds,  and  its  most  important  "  languages  ^  or  pro- 
vmces  destro;^ed.  Little  amends  were  made  for  this  hythe  insti- 
tution of  a  ninth  language,  that  of  Anglo-Bavaria.  "The  catas- 
trophe soon  ^irrived.  Under  the  pretense  that  the  knights  of 
Malta  had  virtually  sided  with  the  Allied  Powers  against  France, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  stopped  at  Valetta  on  his  way  to  Egypt, 
and  laid  siege  to  it.  Through  the  degeneracy  of  the  knights, 
the  treachery  of  some  of  them,  and  the  cowwxiice  of  the  citi- 
zens, the  place  surrendered,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  power  of 
the  French  government.  The  order  was  dispersed  over  Europe, 
and  the  Grandmaster  retired  to  Russia.  The  congress  of  Vienna 
did  not,  as  the  Hospitallers  had  hoped,  restore  the  island  of  Malta 
to  its  rightful  owners,  deeming  them  so  degenerate  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  governing  it  well.  It,  therefore,  allowed  England,  into 
whose  hands  Malta  had  fallen,  to  retain  it.  The  BLospitallers 
now  exist,  like  the  Templars  ana  Teutonics,  only  as  an  honorary 
order ;  having  no  possessions,  privileges  or  power. 

Such  has  been  the  varied  nistory  of  the  monastic  military 
orders,  whose  influence  upon  mankind  during  the  middle  ages 
was  so  important.  Who  is  there,  that  in  dweUing  with  animated 
interest  upon  the  records  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  to  which  the 
imagination  has  lent  such  &scination,  does  not  meet  with  fre- 
quent instances  of  their  daring  ?  But  the  times  for  such  mar- 
vels are  now  past,  and  it  becomes  the  historian  carefully  to  scru- 
tinize the  character  of  every  transaction  and  of  every  agent, 
divested  of  the  halo  of  romance.  We  must  adopt  the  sentiment 
of  Nicias :  We  know  that  other  things  would  be  more  pleasing ; 
but  we  prefer  truth  to  pleasure. 
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Hie  military  orders  have  been  considered  in  two  opposite 
lights.  Some  have  been  carried  away  by  the  sounding  preten- 
sions of  their  advocates,  and  regard  them  as  paragons  of  perfec- 
tion; the  "poor  soldiers  of  Christ,"  tiie  "servants  of  Christ's 
poor,"  who,  for  the  sake  of  humanity^  and  the  kingdom  of  their 
Savior,  had  sacrificed  wealth,  connections  and  personal  independ- 
ence. Others,  believing  with  too  little  charity,  the  accusation  of 
their  most  bitter  enemies,  attribute  to  them  hypocrisy,  dis- 
honesty, and  every  crime  to  which  frail  humanity  is  liable ;  or 
which*  might  be  ascribed  rather  to  incarnate  demons.  To  yield 
so  much  to  fancy  or  to  prejudice,  would  be  to  violate  all  proba- 
bility as  well  as  historic  truth.  In  the  language  of  a  recent  re- 
viewer, it  is  a  great  fault  in  an  historian  to  induce  his  readers  to 
suppose,  that  men  in  any  other  age  have  been  very  different  in 
their  characters  and  motives  from  those  they  see  about  them. 
They  should  be  continually  represented  as  very  little  better  or 
worse  than  those  who  read  their  history.  As  warriors  the 
knights  were  actuated  by  that  chivalrous  love  of  glory  which 
naturalhr  finds  a  place  in  every  human  breast ;  and  which  the 
state  of  society  was  then  peculiarly  fitted  to  cherish.  As  to 
character,  their  notions  of  ri^ht  and  wrong  had  been  modified 
according  to  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  communities  amouff 
which  they  sprung.  We  ought  not,  flierefore,  to  expect  to  find 
among  them  that  perfect  regard  to  the  laws  of  virtue,  which  a 
mere  religion  of  feeling  does  not  require.  Nor  are  we  so  fiur  to 
depart  from  probabilities,  as  to  consider  any  instances  of  gross 
immoralitjr  a  part  of  a  system  of  wickedness:  since  in  the 
records  of  humanity  we  find  no  instance  of  the  kind. 

We  should,  however,  form  very  erroneous  ideas  of  both  the 
constitution  and  character  of  these  knighthoods,  by  allowing  no 
room  for  the  changes  which  time  could  operate.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  in  political  science,  that  a  constitution  possessing 
many  excellent  principles,  and  formed  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy intentions,  may  degenerate  into  the  very  worst  of  des- 
potisms, and  its  soundest  provisions  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of 
ends,  solely  because  of  some  fundamental  error  at  the  outset. 
It  is  certaSnly  probable  that  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
founders  of  a  hospital  for  the  stranger  and  sick,  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  were  of  the  purest  benevolence.  Compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  those  whom,  perhaps,  they  had  often  seen  worn  with 
fatigue  and  sickness,  reaching  the  Holy  Sepulchre  only  to  die,  in- 
fluenced the  kind-hearted  merchants  of  Amalfi.  Similar  may 
have  been  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  united  for  the  defense  of 
the  poor  and  unprotected  pilgrim  on  his  way  through  a  country 
full  of  concealed  dangers.   But  how  can  we  peruse  me  history  of 
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tiiese  same  Orders,  centmy  after  century,  without  obeervin^ 
how  mneh  they  altered  from  their  primitive  charaeter?  Ana 
though,  perhaps,  unable  to  trace  and  define  every  stage  of  the 
change,  we  are  none  the  less  certain  that  it  occurred. 

To  what  cause,  then,  shall  we  attribute  the  &ct?  It  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  constitution  originally  adopted  by 
the  orders,  and  which  by  the  plain  teachings  of  Providence  was 
an  unnatural  one.  They  attempted  to  combine  a  military  pro^ 
fessicHi  and  a  reli^ous  character.  They  aspired  to  ^rasp  the 
sWord,  while  devotmg  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
peace.  Thej  forgot  the  great  law  of  human  brotherhood,  and 
the  great  principle  of  universal  love.  Like  8t.  Peter  of  old, 
they  were  anxious  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  Master  by 
drawing  the  sword.  But  if  no  audible  reproof  reached  their  ears, 
the  voice  of  history  is  not  less  certain  or  explicit  to  us.  The 
combination  was  unnatural  and  impracticable.  Either  the 
warrior  must  be  lost  in  the  Christian,  or  the  Christian  be  sacri* 
fioed  to  the  warrior.  It  was  an  issue  which  would  fain  have  been 
avoided,  but  in  which  a  choice  was  inevitable.  '^I  acknowl- 
edge," says  one  apologist,  "  that  it  was  forsaking  Eachel  for 
Lc^,  and  Mar^  for  Martha;  that  it  was  ^rding  on  two  swords 
at  once :  that  m  this  use  of  spiritual  and  material  weapons  it 
were  difficult  for  the  rdigious  not  to  disappear  to  make  room  for 
the  military ;  but  after  this  alternative  was  the  spirit  of  the 
order,  the  aim  and  intention  of  the  founder,  who  thus  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  render  himself  usefid  and  necessary  to  the 
public.'* 

It  is  thus,  therefore,  that  we  may  trace  in  historv  the  gradual 
development  of  these  fatal  consequences.  Sacrincin^  the  hu- 
mility of  the  followers  of  the  cross  to  an  ambitious  strife  for  the 
wealth  and  {)Ower  of  the  world,  the  vow  of  poverty  becomes  an 
unmeaning  form ;  and  even  crowned  monarchs  are  admitted  to 
their  numoer,  for  whom  such  a  rule  were  impossible.  The  de- 
sire of  advancing  Christianity  no  longer  actuated  them  in  their 
conflicts  with  the  Saracen,  for  an  insatiable  thirst  for  glory  and 
distinction  has  usurped  its  place.  They  care  not  to  protect  the 
pilgrim  in  his  weary  and  dangerous  journey ;  but  tne  hope  of 
booty  suffices  to  draw  them  into  any  enterprise,  however  un- 
justifiable its  ends.  At  this  point,  too,  arise  jealousies  of  rivalry, 
and  bloody  contentions  for  precedence.  The  arms  which  they 
assumed  to  wage  war  with  tne  Mussulman,  are  now  frequently 
turned  against  those  who  profess  the  same  fkith  with  themselves. 
The  "  poor  soldiers  of  the  cross"  have  become  owners  of  houses, 
lands  and  flocks,  in  every  country  of  Christendom ;  and  manj 
&re  sumptuously  in  their  commanderies  upon  the  rents  of  their 
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&rms.  And  if  we  pnrmie  the  bistaiy  of  the  knightB  still  fiirther 
down,  ve  oan  observe  more  and  more  distinctly  the  indications 
of  their  de^^eracT.  From  a  mere  band  of  warri(Hi9,  we  see 
fliem  in  theur  island  home  of  Malta,  sending  forth  armaments  to 
aevastate  the  neighboring  shores  of  Barbarj,  and  sconring  the 
sea  in  search  of  pumder ;  in  short,  bnt  little  better  than  common 
cofBairs  and  pirates.  Finally,  their  naval  resources  even  are 
abandoned,  and  shutting  themselves  ujp  in  Yaletta,  thev  live  at 
ease,  and  at  last  suffer  themselves  to  be  driven  from  their  pos- 
seeeions  without  the  least  effort  to  preserve  them.  Tlie  historian 
who  chronicles  the  increasing  power  and  magnificence  of  the 
military  orders,  is  i^t  to  forget  that  he  is  recording  the  very 
sifl^  of  their  perversion  and  oiBcline. 

The  patronage  which  the  civilized  world  had  lonff  extended 
to  the  blights,  they  owed  to  the  peculiar  services  rendered  to  it. 
Living  in  oommon,  and  under  the  direction  of  one  officer,  with 
tlieir  constant  exercise  in  the  profession  of  arms,  they  possessed 
an  experience  that  made  them  much  more  efficient  than  the 
troops  which  either  Christian  or  Infidel  could  oppose.  More- 
over, from  their  individual  origin  out  of  families  of  distinction, 
and  the  education  which  made  them  esteem  personal  prowess  as 
the  most  honorable  of  qualities,  they  fought  for  glory  with  more 
desperation  than  for  life.  Hence  it  was  that  their  aid  became 
so  important  to  the  kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  was  so  coveted  by 
the  European  monarchs.  These  princes,  consequently,  sought 
to  secure  the  same  privileges,  either  by  engaging  them  in  their 
own  service,  as  in  Spain  against  the  Moors,  or  in  Germany 
against  the  Lithuanians,  or  by  instituting  secular  orders  of 
knighthood.  For  a  time,  during  the  existence  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem in  Europe  (which  in  its  organization  was  a  species  of  militia)* 
the  assistance  of  the  military  orders  of  St  John,  the  Temple  ana 
the  Teutonics,  was  courted  on  all  sides,  and  abundantly  re- 
warded with  gifts  and  privileges.  Stationed  upon  the  borders 
of  civilization,  boti  in  Asia  ana  Europe,  they  were  the  outposts 
of  Christendom.  But  the  remarkable  state  of  society  in  which 
they  were  living,  was  passing  away;  and  the  changes  which 
were  now  wrought  in  the  mode  of  warfare,  were  destructive  of 
the  power  of  me  military  orders.  Their  superiority  was  in 
great  part  owing  to  their  continual  exercise  in  arms ;  out  when 
standing  armies  began  to  be  sustained  by  the  great  monarchies 
of  Europe,  the  disparity  was  soon  destroyed,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  superior  arms.^  Thenceforth  the  assistance  of 

*  Macaulay  (in  an  essay  on  the  Athenian  orators)  has  assigned  a  similar  reason 
for  the  decline  of  the  Laoedsmonian  commonwealth,  whose  warriors,  previous  to 
their  contesdr  wi^  the  Macedoiiiim  standinf  armies,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centnziae 
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the  knights  was  of  little  importance,  and  conld,  finally,  be 
tirely  dispensed  with  by  the  powers  of  Europe.  As  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  kings  and  nobility,  who  had  granted  them  pos- 
sessions and  privileges,  began  to  question  whemer  anjr  adequate 
equivalent  had  been  returned.  As  they  found  the  knights  sunk 
in  luxury  and  incapable  of  rendering  them  any  further  aid,  the 
inquiry  arose  whether  they  had  not  a  right  to  revoke  these 

Sowers,  Interest  readily  gave  a  favorable  answer ;  and  soon  the 
esign  was  put  into  execution.  In  this  manner  the  remaining 
orders  foundT  themselves  stripped  of  all  their  influence,  and  fell 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  them. 

After  this  examination  of  the  history  and  constitutions  of 
these  remarkable  bodies,  the  sources  of  their  greatness,  and  the 
causes  of  their  decline,  we  may  conjecture  with  some  correctness 
as  to  whether  it  be  possible  that  they  should  ever  recover  from 
tiieir  present  insi^uficance,  and  resume  their  former  celebrity. 
Judging  from  the  entire  change  which  society  has  experienced, 
as  well  as  the  decay  into  whi^  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  fallen, 
it  may,  we  think,  be  safely^  concluded  that  the  monastic  military 
orders,  however  distinguished  in  the  middle  ages,  cai;L  never 
recover  their  pristine  power,  wealth  and  renown. 


Art.  VI.— a  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  HON.  SIMEON  BALDWIN. 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Hon.  David  Daggett.  The  bereaving  hand,  which  gave 
occasion  for  that  sketch,  summons  us  now  to  present  anouier. 
ThQ  venerable  Judge  Baldwin,  to  whom  we  then  alluded  as 
daily  waiting,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  with  the  serenity  of 
patience  and  nope  and  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  for  his  depar- 
ture, in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks  went  to  join  his  Mend. 
Having  occupied  for  many  years  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  same 
court,  united  to  him  in  the  fellowship  of  the  same  church  and 
in  the  bonds  of  neighborhood  and  anectiohate  intimacy  during 
a  long  life,  he  was  scarcely  separated  fi:om  him  in  death.  We 
are  confident  that  we  shall  gratify,  not  only  ourselves,  but  manj 
of  our  readers,  who,  during  their  college  life  as  well  as  at  their 
subsequent  occasional  visits  to  their  Alma  Mater,  were  accustomed 


before  the  Chiutian  era,  had  been  bronght  into  conflict  aeainst  nothiiw  but  the  militia 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  or  the  undiscipUned  hordes  of  the  King  of  Persia. 
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to  see  his  noble  form  and  benignant  face,  if  we  render  to  him  in 
onr  pages  the  just  tribute  of  a  brief  review  of  his  life  and  his 
virtues. 

Simeon  Baldwin  was  bom  December  14,  1761,  in  the  town 
of  Norwich,  in  what  is  now  the  State,  but  was  uien  the  colo- 
ny of  Connecticut ;  and  of  course  on  the  day  of  his  decease, 
ifav  26,  1851,  had  passed  through  five  months  and  twelve  days 
of  his  ninetieth  year :  thus  extending  his  earthly  pil^mage 
through  the  average  lifetime  of  three  generations.  He  was 
the  youngest  among  seven  children  ctf  Ebenezer  Baldwin, 
the  gran<£on  of  Thomas  Baldwin,  and  great-grandson  of 
John  Baldwin,  the  first  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Bald- 
win family  in  this  country.  John  Baldwin  came  from  Eng- 
land with  the  Puritan  emigrants  from  the  counties  of  Bucks,  . 
Surrey  and  Kent,  who  accompanied  their  pastors,  Eev.  Messrs. 
Davenport,  Prudden  and  "Whitfield,  and  b^an  the  settlement  of 
New  Haven,  Milford  and  Guilford.  Of  these  emigrants,  six 
families  bore  the  name  of  Baldwin.  John  Baldwin's  name  ap- 
pears on  the  records  of  the  town  of  Guilford,  in  the  tax  list 
of  the  planters  and  inhabitants  of  that  town,  in  1646.  It  appears, 
also,  from  these  records  that  he  was  married  there  in  1653,  and 
had  a  son  bom  there  in  1654,  and  a  daughter  in  1656 ;  and 
it  appears,  moreover,  from  the  records  of  lu)rwich,  that  he  was 
one  of  thirty-five  proprietors  who  purchased  ana  settled  that 
town  in  1660.  At  that  time  he  removed  with  his  familv  to  that 
place,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  town  lot  assi^ed  to  him. 
On  this  same  spot,  were  bom  his  son  Thomas,  his  grandson 
Ebenezer,  and  his  great-grandson  Simeon,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent sketch.  The  parents  of  Simeon  Baldwin  were  devout  and 
godly  persons,  who  by  Draper,  faith  and  Christian  nurture  de- 
voted their  children  to  Chnst  and  his  church.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  by  death  his  own  mother  when  he  was  a  little 
more  than  a  year  old ;  but  her  place  was  in  due  time  supplied 
80  well  by  a  second  wife  of  his  father,  that  he  never  knew  or 
could  see  any  difference,  as  he  has  often  said,  between  her  and 
a  real  mother.  His  father  combined,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
the  early  history  of  colonies,  mechanical  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  man  tmsted,  honored  and  usefril  in  the  civil 
and  religious  affairs  of  Norwich,  an  active  member  of  the  church, 
a  magistrate  of  the  town,  and  its  representative  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  thus  favored  by  early  parental  influence,  was 
also  eminently  favored  in  the  instruction  which  for  a  time  ne  re- 
ceived in  studies  preparatory  for  admission  to  college.   He  went, 
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at  the  aj^  of  thirteen,  to  reside  in  the  family  and  nnder  the 
tuition  of  his  oldest  brother,  Eev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  church  in  Danburj,  who  was  then,  thon^  in 
early  life,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers,  accomplished 
scholars  and  active  philanthropists  and  patriots  in  the  colony. 
Judge  TmmbuU,  in  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  various 
writers  on  the  history  of  Yale  College,  makes  honorable  mention 
of  him  as  one  of  an  able  body  of  tutors,  who,  entering  upon 
their  office  at  a  period  when  the  college  hstd  fallen  into  disfavor 
among  many  of  the  civilians  of  the  State,  and  was  in  a  great 
measure  foroaken  by  its  students  on  account  of  general  dissatis- 
faction with  its  administration,  by  their  eminent  scholarship,  af- 
fable manners,  efficient  authority,  and  modes  of  instruction 
adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  times,  contributed  much  to  raise 
.  again  its  reputation,  restore  it  to  conndence,  and  rejmir  its  pros- 
perity. The  late  Chancellor  Kent,  who  was  under  his  tuition  at 
Danbury  with  Simeon  Baldwin,  whose  classmate  he  was  in 
college,  and  through  life  his  admiring  and  familiar  friend,  in  an 
address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1831,  alludes  to 
Eev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin,  as  his  early  preceptor,  wiui  an  aflTeo- 
tionate  warmth  which  time  had  not  diilled  ana  death  had  hal- 
lowed, and  gives  a  touching  tribute  to  his  worth  and  virtues. 
He  calls  him  ^^a  great  and  excellent  man,"  and  gives  a  glowing 
eulo^  on  his  piety,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  judgnient  and 
patnotism. 

Simeon  Baldwin  commenced  his  studies  with  his  brother,  in 
Danbury,  at  a  most  trying  period  of  our  American  history,  in 
1774,  when  the  colonies  were  burdened  under  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  Government ;  and  patriotic  and  coura- 
geous men  were  actively  en^iged  in  preparing  for  the  daring,  and 
to  any  but  the  ri^teous  and  flie  brave,  desperate  work  of  resist- 
ance and  revolution.  His  recollections  of  that  period  were  vivid 
and  accurate ;  and  he  has  often  spoken  in' late  years  of  the  active 
part  which  his  brother  took  in  that  work  preparatory  to  our 
struggle  for  civil  liberty,  thinking  that  struggle  sacred,  chiefly 
because  it  involved  reli^ous  liberty.  Particularly  has  he  spoken 
of  an  address,  which  his  brother  published  in  the  year  1774, 
under  his  own  signature,  to  the  people  of  the  western  part  of  the 
colony,  to  rouse  .them  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  in  which  their 
liberties  were  tiien  involved  by  measures  of  the  British  Gtovem- 
ment,  which,  as  he  clearly  showed,  violated  alike  their  natural 
rights  as  men  and  their  constitutional  rights  as  Englishmen; 
and  also  of  a  sermon  which  his  brother  peached,  and  iSterwards 
published  by  request,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  iSTovember,  1776, 
that  was  designed  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people  in  the  danger- 
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ODB  stroffgle  in  which  thej  were  then  fnlly  engaged,  by  the  events 
that  hadocenrred  during  the  year  then  dtawing  to  a  close,  espe- 
cially the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  HiU.  A  yivid  idea 
of  the  yast  changes  which  nave  taken  place  during  our  friend's 
lifetime  is  conveyed  by  a  fact  that  he  has  often  narrated.  A  ru- 
mor reached  Danbury  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  on  Bunker 
Hill,  but  no  definite  intelligence  had  been  received  there  of  its 
character  or  issue.  This  was  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  battle. 
So,  to  procure  satisfactory  information,  Simeon  Baldwin,  then 
fourteen  years  old,  was  sent  on  horseback  fiftieen  miles  to  the 
house  of  the  clergyman  in  New  Milford,  to  borrow  the  Hartford 
paper,  which  contained  an  account,  oflScial  probably,  of  that  en- 
gagement. On  his  return  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  assembled 
in  great  numbers  around  the  house  of  his  brother  to  hear  it  read. 
How  much  is  embraced  in  a  Ufe,  one  extreme  of  which  is  in  such 
a  period,  and  the  other  in  a  period,  when  the  nerves  of  intelli- 
gence, reaching  to  all  points  in  a  country  extended  tenfold^  are 
uterally  operated  by  the  power  and  with  the  speed  of  the  Lght- 
ning. 

But  the  distinguished  advantages  of  Mr.  Baldwin  under  the 
tuition  of  his  brother,  after  continuing  about  two  years,  were 
calamitously  cut  off.  in  the  impending  and  gloomy  campaign 
of  1776,  when  the  defense  of  New  York,  threatened  by  the  British 
army  of  30,000,  well  disciplined  and  well  equipped,  had  become 
well  nigh  desperate,  "  Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin  ^we  use  here  the 
lau^a^e  of  Cnancellor  £ent)  was  incessant  in  his  efforts  to  cheer 
and  ammate  his  townsmen  to  join  the  militia,  which  were  called 
out  for  the  defense  of  New  York.  To  give  weight  to  his  eloquent 
exhortations,  he  added  that  of  his  heroic  example.  He  went 
voluntarily  as  a  chaplain  to  one  of  the  militia  regiments.  His 
office  was  pacific,  but  he  nevertheless  arrayed  himself  in  military 
armor.  I  was  present  (adds  Chancellor  KentJ  when  he  firmly 
and  cheerfully  bade  adieu  to  his  devoted  parisnioners  and  affec- 
tionate pupils."  This  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1776.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  New  York,  Simeon,  then  fourteen  years  old, 
went  at  his  summons  on  horseback  to  carry  to  him  some  clothing 
and  provisions.  He  remained  a  short  time  in  New  York,  and 
was  sent  back  by  his  brother,  who  anticipated  the  next  day  an 
attack  from  the  enemy's  forces.   When  the  anticipated  attack  took 

1>lace,  Mx.  Baldwin's  horse  was  taken  with  all  his  baggage.  The 
068  of  his  clothing  subjected  him  to  severe  exposure,  especially 
in  the  chilly  nights ;  which,  with  other  hardships  of  his  service 
in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  suffering  soldiers,  resulted  in  a 
fever  that  prevailed  in  the  camp.  Intelligence  of  his  sickness 
was  immediately  sent  to  Danbury ;  and  Simeon  was  dispatched 
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to  New  York  to  convey  him  to  his  home ;  which  he  accomplished, 
though  they  were  detained  for  a  time  at  a  town  on  the  way  by 
the  severity  of  his  brother's  disease.  He  then  went  immediately 
from  Danbury  to  Norwich  to  summon  the  fiimily  friends.  They 
arrived  just  in  season  to  hear  the  last  words,  and  witness  the 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-cme,  of  this,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising and  heroic  of  me  clerical  martyrs  to  our  national  fireedoml 
His  eminent  reputation  and  worth  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  was  the  favorite  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  Tale  College,  then  occupied  jpro  temmore  by 
Professor  Daggett,  and  would  undoubtedly  nave  been  cnosen  to 
that  office,  hi^his  life  been  continued. 

Being  thus  bereaved  of  the  instruction  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
Baldwin  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  partly  at  Coventry  with 
Sev.  Mr.  Huntington,  and  partly  at  Lebanon  at  the  school  of  Mr. 
Tisdale,  then  a  teacher  of  high  reputation  in  Connecticut.  He 
entered  Ttde  College  in  the  year  1777,  during  the  Presidency  of 
Eev.  Dr.  Daggett,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1781.  Of  that 
class  he  was  the  last  survivor.  On  the  recent  triennial  catalogue 
ever^  name  except  his  is  prefixed  with  the  fatal  star.  The  whole 
of  his  college  life  was  in  tne  stormy  and  exciting  period  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  at  times  the  college  was  wholly  forsaken, 
the  students  being  distributed  under  the  care  of  their  mstructors, 
in  different  towns  in  the  State.  They  were  in  New  Haven,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  this  place  bv  detadiments  of 
British  troops  under  Generals  Tryon  and  Garth;  and  Mr.  Bald- 
win with  a  company  of  his  fellow  students,  joined  the  forces  which 
were  hastily  collected  to  resist  them,  at  wnat  was  then  and  is  now 
called  "  Neck  Bridge,"  a  bridge  over  the  western  branch  of  the 
Quinnipiack  river,  near  Cedar  EGll.  He  participated  at  tiliat  point 
in  a  skirmish  in  which  a  man  standing  near  him  was  shot. 

During  the  year  after  his  graduation  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  in  New  Haven,  with  Judge  Chauncey ;  but  in  the 
next  year,  having  been  appointed,  in  connection  with  John  Lovett 
of  the  next  following  class,  to  the  charge  of  the  Academy  at 
Albany,  he  removed  to  that  city ;  where  ne  resided  in  the  family 
of  Peter  Yates,  then  an  eminent  lawyer  in  that  city,  of  whose 
valuable  law  library  he  availed  himself  for  the  continuance  of  his 
professional  studies  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  duties  as 
teacher.  He  there  formed  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  Edward 
and  Brockholdst  Livingston,  who  were  both  pursuing  their  legal 
studies  at  that  time  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  x  ates.  Here  again 
we  get  a  striking  view  of  the  changes  which  his  long  life  has  wit- 
nessed in  this  fact,  that  at  that  time  there  were  but  sixteen  counsel- 
ors at  the  bar  in  the  whole  State  of  New  York,  with  all  of  whom 
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Mr.  Baldwin  became  acqnainted.  Among  his  pnpile  at  the 
Academy  in  Albany  were  John  V.  Henry,  who  afterwards  be- 
came an  eminent  lawrer,  and  Francis  Bloodgood,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  In  1783, 
two  years  after  his  graduation,  he  entered  on  the  office  of  tutor  in 
Yale  College,  which  he  filled  with  ability  and  fidelity  for  three 
years,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  the  study  of  law  with  Judge 
Chauncey,  till  1786,  when,  with  his  early  and  life-long  friend 
David  Dag^tt,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Haven  County, 
and  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  this  town.  Four 
years  afl»r,  in  1790,  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  Law  clerk  of  the 
LHstrict  and  Circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  connection  with  an  extensive 
professional  practice  in  the  State  courts,  for  thirteen  years,  till 
the  autumn  of  1803,  when  he  was  elected  a  representative  from 
Connecticut  of  the  eighth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
Koger  Griswold,  Calvm  GK>ddimi,  and  6.  -W.  Dana  as  his  asso- 
ciates. He  attended  the  two  sessions  of  that  Congress,  which  ex- 
j>ired  in  1806,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  resumed  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  and  was  re-appointed  bv  Judge  Law  clerk  of  the 
District  and  Circuit  Courts.  In  1806,  when  ho  was  forty-five  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  an  asso- 
ciate judffe  of  the  Superior  Court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors.  In  that  office  he  was  continued  for  eleven  years,  by  an- 
nual appointment,  which  was  the  custom  under  the  old  constitu- 
tion, tm  1817,  when  the  Federal  party  went  out  x>f  power  in  the 
State.  He  then  returned  to  his  practice  at  the  bar.  In  1822 
he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  locate  tlie  Farmington  Canal,  and  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  that  board.  In  1826  he  was  chosen  Ma^or  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven.  In  1830,  in  his  70th  year^  after  having  seen  the  canal 
located  and  completed  to  the  Connecticut  river  at  Northampton,, 
he  resigned  his  position  as  commissioner,  and  since  that  time  has 
held  no  public  office.  The  practice  of  his  profession,  however,  as 
a  counselor  and  adviser,  chiefiy  at  his  own  office,  he  has  pursued, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  till  within  a  few  years. 

During  his  practice  at  the  bar,  before  he  was  appointed  judge, 
he  occasionally  taught  in  his  office  students  at  law,  some  of  whom 
in  after  life  became  eminent ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
the  late  Jeremiah  Mason,  who  cherished  for  him  tiirough  life  a 
respectftd  and  affectionate  regard. 

At  the  aee  of  twenty-six,  about  a  vear  after  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  Mr.  Baldwin  married  Beoecca,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Boger  Sherman,  of  New  Haven,  a  man  justly  renowned  as  one 
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of  the  committee  who  reported  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  one  of  the  signers  of  that  instrmnwt,  and  as  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  Gonstitation 
of  the  United  States.  She  deceased  in  1795.  afker  a  mmied  life 
of  eight  years,  having  been  the  mother  oi  fonr  children*  Of 
these,  two  survive  him,  onp  of  whom  has  always  dwelt  nnder  her 
father's  roof  in  the  constant  and  affectionate  exercise  of  filial 
fidelity  and  devotion;  and  the  other  is  Hon.  Roger  Sherman 
Baldwin,  late  Senator  of  the  United  States  ftam  Gonnecticat. 
Five  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  on  the  ISA  of  April, 
1800,  Mr.  Baldwin  married  Elizabeth,  another  danehter  of  Hon. 
Boger  Sherman,  and  widow  of  Stni^  Bnrr.  With  her  he  was 
permitted  b^  a  land  Providence  to  Eve  in  happv  nnion  for  half 
a  century,  till  July,  1850,  when  she  deceased  at  the  of  eighty- 
five.  Five  children  were  the  offlpring  of  this  mamage,  two  of 
whom  survive. 

The  commencement  of  Judge  Baldwin's  religioi»  life  he  was 
never  able  to  date ;  and  it  was  partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly 
from  his  very  high  idea  of  the  spiritual  characteristics  which  are 
necessary  to  evince  piety,  that  ne  deferred  to,  a  late  period  his 
nnion  with  a  Christian  church.  He  made  a  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  of  his  devotion  to  his  service,  by  uniting 
with  the  North  Church  in  New  Haven,  in  Aueust,  1831,  during 
his  seventieth  year.  But  for  manv  ^ears  befere  that  time,  bis 
pastor  and  his  friends  had  regardea  him  as  truly  a  religious  man. 
Indeed,  from  his  youth,  he  seemed  to  have  practiced  many  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  and  to  have  maintained  a  deportment  in 
respect  to  moral  and  religious  things,  which  cannot  easily  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  possessed  real 
piety.  From  his  earlv  days,  and  especially  after  he  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  professional  and  married  life,  he  was  an  earnest 
and  liberal  supporter  of  religious  institutions,  a  regular,  reverent, 
and  devout  attendant  on  divine  worship  and  the  preaching  of 
divine  truth,  a  lover  of  Christian  people,  and  remariable  for  his 
kind,  considerate^  delicate,  decided  and  persevering  friendship 
to  Christian  ministers,  especiidly  his  own  pastors,  m  the  great 
religious  awakening  whicn  prevailed  in  Ifew  Haven  in  1881,  he 
was  quickened,  and  caused  to  feel  that  he  ought  not  longer  to 
defer  his  union  with  Christ's  professed  people.  And  from  that 
time,  though  he  has  never  indulged  in  strong  declarations  of  his 
religious  feelings,  and  has  never  felt  that  he  could  profitably  take 
the  attitude  of  public  religious  teaching  or  exhortation,  he  has 
scrupulously  attended  to  religious  duties,  and  has  manifestly 
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been  growing  in  godliness,  in  spiritual  peace,  comfort,  hope  and 
joy,  and  in  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  Jud^e  Baldwin  were 
snch  as  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  duties  ot  the  hi^h  judicial 
ofiSce,  which  he  held  for  eleven  years  in  the  maturity  of  his  hfe ;  and 
also  to  attract,  as  he  did,  the  universal  respect  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  admiration  and  love  of  all  his  familiar 
friends.  Never  was  it  more  true  of  any  one  than  of  him,  that 
none  knew  him  but  to  love  him,  nor  named  him  but  to  praise. 
His  intellectual  qualities,  as  they  were  developed  in  his  life, 
were  so  blended  with,  and  affected  by  his  moral  qualities,  that  it 
is  difficult  in  any  analysis  of  his  character  to  distinguish  them, 
and  set  them  forth  separately.  His  judgment  was  imcommonly 
sound,  thorough  and  well-balanced.  He  had  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving truth  and  evidence  clearly  and  accurately.  His  own 
ideas  were  conceived  definitely  and  fully.  He  understood  per- 
fectly the  limits  of  his  knowledge.  He  always  knew  what  he 
did  know,  and  what  he  did  not  know ;  and  what  he  did  know  he 
knew  well,  and  what  he  did  not  know  he  either  learned  thorough- 
ly, or  let  alone.  He  had  a  power  of  perspicuous  and  exact  state- 
ment, which  enabled  him  always  to  communicate  to  others  his 
knowledge  or  opinions  clearly  and  accurately.  His  memory  was 
remarkably  ready,  capacious,  methodical  and  retentive;  and  was 
able  to  unfold,  even  to  his  last  months,  the  large  and  rich  treas- 
ures gathered  during  nearly  a  whole  centuiy.  His  love  of  truth 
and  of  equity  was  strong  and  warm,  though  never  violent ;  and 
it  always  guided  and  controlled  his  feelings  ftud  conduct.  He 
was  candid,  impartial  and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  to  a  degree 
rarely  witnessed  and  never  surpassed.  All  nis  acquaintances 
will  a^ee  that  a  more  favr-minaed  man  they  never  knew.  His 
integnty  was  disinterested,  upright  and  inflexible;  and  his  fideli- 
ty was  scrupulous,  industrious,  and  thorough.  His  qualities 
were  not  those  which  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy,  or  overwhelmed 
by  their  rapidity  and  energy ;  but  they  were  those  which  in- 
spired entire  and  universS  confidence,  Thejr  qualified  him 
peculiarly  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  which 
ne  held  tor  eleven  years,  and  should  have  held  for  fourteen  years 
more  till  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  inci- 
dent among  far  superior  benefits,  to  popular  governments,  an 
evil  which  should  oe  carefully  guarded  against,  that  political 
conflicts  and  changes  sometimes  result  in  the  discontinuance  of 
such  men  in  such  offices  as  that  of  jud^  of  our  higher  courts^ 
Such  men  in  such  offices  should  be  retained,  to  whatever  party 
^ey  belong. 
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Judge  Baldwin  has  so  far  outliyed  his  generation,  that  veiy 
few  in  the  State  have  any  adequate  recollection  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  judicial  omce.  !But  one  of  the  few,  Hon.  Thomas 
Day,  who  was  tnen,  as  he  is  now.  Reporter  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ^ve  us  a  brief  statement  of  his 
opinion  of  the  judicial  character  ot  Judge  Baldwin — an  opinion 
with  which  Chief  Justice  Williams  has  expressed  entire  coinci- 
dence. We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  it : — "  Everybody,'*  says  he, 
"  in  New  Haven  knew  Mr.  Baldwin  as  a  mem  ;  a  few  may  recol- 
lect him  as  a  Icmyer.  I  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  him 
as  a  judge  /  but  all  that  was  distinctive  of  him  in  that  capacity 
may  DC  saia  in  a  few  words.  His  judgment  was  sound,  the  re- 
sult of  thorough  investigation  and  reflection.  He  was  as  free 
from  bias  as  any  man  that  ever  gave  an  opinion.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  the  learning  obtained  from  books;  but  he  relied 
more  on  his  own  eood  sense  than  on  the  subtleties  or  refinements 
of  the  law.  He  had  less  versatility  than  some  other  men.  In- 
deed the  excellence  of  Judge  Baldwin  consisted  in  his  being 
alAJoa/us  the  same — the  same  upright,  deliberate,  intelligent  man. 
His  leading  (qualities  as  a  Judge  were  those  which  were  con- 
spicuous in  him  everywhere.  Everybody  had  confidence  in 
him  whether  on  or  off  from  the  bench.^' 

Judge  Baldwin  was  a  man  of  ^at  amiableness  and  kind- 
ness,— ^the  result  of  a  fine  native  disposition,  cultured  by  prin- 
ciple, and  purified  by  grace.  He  was  always  careful  never  to 
harm  the  mterests  or  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  and  was 
disposed  to  accommodate  everybodjr. 

This  kindness  of  heart,  united  with  his  love  of  equity  and  his 
sound  judgment,  made  him  a  true,  decided,  and  wise  philanthro- 
pist. The  poor,  the  depressed,  and  especially  the  oppressed, 
always  found  in  him  a  considerate,  tender  and  prudent  friend. 
He  imitated,  in  this  respect,  our  divine  Lord,  as  ne  is  described 
in  the  language  of  poetic  prophecy,  "  He  shall  deliver  the  needy 
when  he  crieth,  the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper.'* 
In  sympathy  with  the  Latin  poet,  he  counted  himself  a  man,  and 
deemed  nothing  human  alien  from  himself.  He  was  always  the 
friend  of  that  race,  who  have  encoimtered  an  extraordinary  share 
of  earth's  wrongs  and  miseries ;  and,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
professional  life,  was  especially  active  in  their  behalf.  He  re- 
ceived a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction,  not  only  from  his 
own  feelings  and  princimes,  but  also  from  the  example  of  his 
brother,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Baldwin.  In  an  unpublished  memoir  of 
his  brother,  which  Judge  Baldwin  prepared  only  two  years  since, 
speaking  of  his  brother,  and  others  who  sympathized  with  him, 
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he  nses  the  following  langn^e :  "  While  contemplating  and  en- 
deavoring to  enforce  the  subBme  idea  that  all  men  are  endowed 
hj  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  found 
that  among  ourselves  these  self  evident  truths  were  disregarded 
in  a  long-established  system  of  negro  slavery.  To  remove  this 
beam  from  our  own  eyes,  that  we  might  see  clearly  to  remove 
the  mote  from  our  brother's  eves.  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  New 
Haven  (afterwards  Dr.  Edwards,  JPresident  of  Union  College), 
and  Mr.  Baldwin,  by  agreement,  addressed  the  public  in  a  series 
of  essays.  While  yet  a  tutor  in  College,  Mr.  ^Baldwin  had  at- 
tended as  a  delegate,  and  officiated  as  a  scribe  of  the  council 
which  ordained  Mr.  Edwards  in  the  ministry  at  New  Haven. 
They  became  intimate  friends,  and  as  they  harmonized  in  senti- 
ment on  the  great  questions  of  public  liberty  which  then  agitated 
the  countrv,  so  also  were  their  opinions  in  unison  in  regard  to 
the  unlawralness  of  slavery.  Their  essays  on  that  subject,  which 
were  published  alternately  in  Green's  paper,  in  New  Haven,  in  the 
years  1778  and  1774,  excited  much  attention,  caused  many  eman- 
cipations, and  contributed  to  produce  a  course  of  measures  which 
eventuallv  abolished  slavery,  not  only  in  Connecticut,  but  in  all 
the  Korthem  States."  One  of  these  measures,  adopted  after 
Mr.  Baldwin's  death,  was  the  formation  of  "  tne  Connecticut 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  freedom,  and  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons unlawfullv  held  in  bondage."  In  the  origin  and  operations 
of  this  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  was  formed  in  1790,  the 
year  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Simeon  Baldwin,  sharing  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  brother, 
and  taking  up  his  mantle,  bore  an  active  part.  The  chief  article 
of  the  constitution  of  this  society  was  m  these  words :  "  The 
members  of  this  societjp'  shall,  individually  and  collectively,  co- 
operate with  such  societies  as  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
formed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  other  parts  of  the 
world,  for  the  extension  of  freedom,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
they  shall  endeavor  to  enforce  an  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
are  or  shall  be  enacted  in  this  State  for  the  progressive  extension 
of  freedom,  and  shall  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  afford  relief 
to  persons  unlawfully  holden  in  bondage:  they  shall  also  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  education,  enlighten  tne  minds,  and  correct 
the  morals  of  the  negroes,  to  render  them  industrious,  and  to 
ftimish  them  with  the  means  of  honest  employment."  Of  this 
society,  Mr,  Baldwin  was  the  most  active  member^  being  its 
secretary,  conducting  all  its  correspondence,  and  directinff  in 
its  arrangements.  A  short  time  since,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer  many  documents,  published  by  that  society,  most  of 
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them  sermons  against  slavery  by  eminent  clergymen,  or  petitions 
to  Congress  to  act,  so  far  as  it  constitutionally  coold,  for  the  re- 
moval of  slavery.   They  all  bear  his  name  as  secretaiy. 

Jndge  Baldwin  was  uncommonly  charitable  in  his  jnd^ent 
of  others.  Though  he  had  decided  opinions,  and  was  stnct  in 
his  views  of  right  and  wron^,  he  yet  always  thought  and  spoke 
kindly  of  those  who  differed  from  him.  He  haa  also  singular 
simplicity  and  transparency  of  character.  He  was  alw^s 
open  and  frank  in  his  feelings,  his  words  and  his  conduct.  He 
was  wiscj  but  never  crafty ;  prudent,  but  never  cunning, — an 
Israelite  mdeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 

Judge  Baldwin  was  a  man  of  public  spirit.  The  interests  of 
churches  and  ecclesiastical  societies,  of  the  town,  the  city,  the 
college,  the  country^  the  world,  were  near  his  heart ;  and,  though 
cautious  and  discreet,  he  was  always  ready,  whether  in  youUi, 
maturity  or  old  age,  to  partake  in  any  reasonable  measure  for 
their  advancement.  His  private  interests  he  never  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  wajr  of  public  advantage. 

Judge  Baldwin's  kindness  of  heart,  his  considerate  and  de- 
licate regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  his  frankness  and 
openness  of  character,  his  large  ac<][uaintance  with  distinguished 
men  and  cultivated  society,  and  his  easy  manners  and  affitble 
conversation,  made  him  remarkable  for  his  courtesy.  He  was  a 
true  Christian  gentleman. 

The  equanimity  of  Judge  Baldwin  was  rarely  equaled. 
Though  he  had  strong  and  delicate  sensibilities,  and  though  he 
passed  through  many  severe  domestic  bereavements  and  afflic- 
tions, and  has  had  a  share  of  trouble  from  the  unjust  and  hard 
dealings  of  the  world  and  the  variations  of  fortune,  yet,  such 
were  his  self-control  and  balance  of  mind,  and  so  cheerful  and 
grateful  were  his  views  of  divine  Providence,  that  his  soul  was 
always  calm  and  even  serene. 

In  speaking  of  the  moral  qualities  of  our  deceased  friend,  we 
have  used  strong  and  earnest  language :  for  this  alone  would 
justly  describe  them.  And  sure  we  are  that  those  who  have 
known  him  well  will  not  accuse  us  of  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  due  commendation.  Indeed,  in  describing  Judge  Baldwin  as 
a  sound-minded,  fair-minded,  pure-minded,  ana  true-hearted 
man,  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  which  is  extrava^nt. 

The  degree  in  which  Judge  Baldwin  retained  his  intellectual 
and  most  of  his  bodily  powers  was  very  extraordinary ;  owing 
doubtless,  partly  to  a  good  native  constitution,  but  more  to  a 
wise  temperance^  and  his  entire  equanimity.  His  hearing  was 
indeed  seriously  impaired ;  but  his  form  was,  to  the  last,  as  erect, 
and  his  step  almost  as  firm,  as  in  youth.   And  in  his  mind  there 
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was  no  perceptible  failure,  even  in  his  four-score  and  tenth  year. 
Three  years  since,  he  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  llegis- 
lature,  and  plead  a  cause  in  which  he  was  interested  as  ably  as 
if  he  nad  been  in  his  meridian.  And  lately,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bar  of  New  Haven  county,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Daggett,  he  made  a  brief  address,  without  opportunity  of  prepa- 
ration, with  all  the  clearness,  method  and  justness  of  thought  and 
expression,  for  which  he  has  ever  been  distinguished. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  of  his  death  was  ordered  in  great  kind- 
ness. For  a  disease,  well  known  to  all  who  looked  upon  his 
face,*  which,  though  it  has  been  spreading  for  a  few  years  past, 
had  hitherto  given  him  pain,  only  or  chiefly,  in  anticipation^ 
had  arrived  at  a  stage,  that  woula  have  rendered  a  prolonged 
life  a  grievous  burden.  He  was  submissively  willing  to  wait  all 
his  appointed  time  till  his  change  should  come ;  yet  he  desired 
to  depart,  not  only  that  he  might  enter  upon  his  neavenly  rest, 
but  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  evils  of  his  threatening  dis- 
ease. In  view  of  the  time  of  his  departure,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  we  may  well  use  with  slight  variations 
the  language  of  one  of  our  own  poets : 

Why  weep  je  then  for  him,  who  having  ran 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 

Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  past ; 

While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtves,  yet, 

Lingers  lUce  twilight  mies,  when  the  bright  sua  Is  set 

His  yonth  was  innocent :  his  riper  age,. 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness,  every  day ; 

And  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm,  and  sage, 

Faded  his  last  aeclming  years  away. 

Cheerful  he  gave  his  l^ing  up,  ana  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent 

That  life  was  happy ;  every  day  he  gave 

Thanks  for  the  nur  existence  that  was  his ; 

For  a  sick  &ncy  made  him  not  her  sUve, 

To  mock  him  with  her  phantom  miseries. 

No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  affed  limb, 

For  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none  for  faiuL 

**  We  may  be  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  fflad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward; 
Nor  deem  that  kindly  nature  did  him  wrong. 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 
When  his  weak  hand  grew  pdsied,  and  his  eye 
Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  was  his  time  to  die.** 


♦  A  Cancer. 
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The  exercises  of  Judge  Baldwin's  mind,  during  his  last  weeks 
and  days,  were  as  pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  as  his  whole  life  is  in 
the  review.  The  substantial  hope  of  eternal  life  which  for  years 
he  had  indulged,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  in  the  Savior  of  sin- 
ners, had  gradually  increased  to  a  confident  assurance,  which  he 
frequenUy,  thougn  modestly,  expressed.  He  knew  that  he 
trusted  the  Savior;  and  he  knew  that  the  Savior's  promises  were 
sure.  He  knew  in  whom  he  believed,  and  was  persuaded  that 
his  soul,  thus  intrusted  to  that  Savior's  hands,  would  be  saved 
and  blest.  He  delighted  in  prayer.  And  when,  through  weak- 
ness, it  was  diflScult  for  him  to  direct  his  own  thoughts, — ^to  have 
another  come  daily  and  offer  prayer  for  him  and  with  him,  at  his 
bedside,  was  a  pleasure,  for  whicn  he  exhausted  the  expressions 
of  jgratitude. 

He  had  frequently  prayed  that  he  mi^ht  have  an  easy  issue 
from  the  body  into  tne  joy  of  his  Lord;  and  it  was  granted. 
He  passed  gradually  and  quietly  away,  without  apparent 
Buffenng. 

How  blest  fhe  righteous  when  he  dies ! 

When  sinks  his  weary  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closmg  eves, 

How  gratly  heaves  the  ei^irmg  breast 

So  fiides  a  summer  cloud  away ; 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er ; 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day ; 
dies  a  wave  along  the  shore." 


Abt.  VII.— THE  WORLD'S  ADVANCE. 

The  Chrietiim  Jletroepect  <md  Register :  a  Summary  of  the 
Scientific,  Moral  ana  Beli^ous  Progress  of  the  first  half  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  By  Bobest  Baisd.  12mo.  pp.  420. 
M.  W.  Dodd :  New  York.  1851. 

The  brief  Introduction  which  prefaces  this  volume  suflBiciently 
explains  its  character  and  purpose.  The  author,  it  seems,  at  the 
suggestion  of  another,  imdfertook  to  prepare  from  year  to  year  a 
resume  of  facts  "  bearing  upjon  the  prepress  of  the  Idngaom  of 
God  and  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind ;"  a  ^ear-book, 
in  short,  of  the  world's  history.  The  present  volume  is  prelimi- 
nary to  that  contemplated  work,  and  is  designed  to  form  a  point 
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of  obBervaticm  firom  which  to  siinrey  the  opening  scenea  of  provi- 
deoce  in  years  to  come. 

The  plan  strikes  ns  favorably,  and  if  carried  out  as  it  may  be 
and  onfi^t  to  be,  will  prove  one  of  no  little  benefit  to  the  public, 
particmarly  to  the  religious  portion  of  it.  Nor  do  we  know  the 
per8(Hi  to  whom  we  would  sooner  trust  a  work  of  this  kind  than 
to  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us.  Connected  as  he  is  with 
a  Beligious  Associati(m  which  is  necessarily  brought  into  contact, 
more  or  less  directljr*  with  almost  the  entire  habitable  globe; 
and  himself,  by  a  wiaer  range  of  travel  than  ordinarily  mils  to 
the  lot  of  men,  made  acquainted  personally  with  more  of  the 
countries  and  more  of  the  people  of  the  earth  than  almost  any 
one  living :  he  has  peculiar  facilities  for  the  compilation  of  such 
a  work  as  ne  has  undertaken.  The  only  fear  we  nave  is  lest  the 
pressure  of  other  enga^ments  may  leave  him  too  little  time  to 
accomplish  properly  what  otherwise  would  be  for  him  sufficiently 
easy. 

Ijd  this  view,  we  hope  the  preliminary  volume  which  he  has 
just  ^ven  us,  is  not  a  nur  specimen  of  those  which  are  expected 
to  follow,  for  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  this  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  far  from  being  a  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  And  this  has  resulted,  we  are  convinced,  simply  from  a 
fis^ilure  to  give  to  the  work  that  amount  of  attention  wnich  it  im* 
peratively  demanded;  for  there  are  portions  of  the  volume 
which  show  that  the  whole  might  have  oeen  such  as  to  commend 
itself  to  the  most  critical  reader.  There  may  be  in  the  present 
case  some  peculiar  ground  of  excuse,  but  we  hardly  know  how 
to  pardon,  in  a  grave  retrospect  of  a  half-century  just  closed. 
Bucn  errors  and  mistakes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  book,  ana 
which  a  moderate  de^ee  of  care  and  consideration  would  seem 
enough  to  obviate.  The  author  tells  us  that  the  work  was  b^un 
in  the  early  days  of  March  of  the  present  year,  and  the  Introauo- 
tion  bears  date  the  ninth  of  the  following  May.  The  history  of 
a  half-century  composed  in  two  months  1  Ttds  might  perhaps 
do  for  some  half-century  during  the  dark  ages,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  first  half  of  the  mneteenth  century,  that  is  quite  another 
thing.  We  doubt  whether  anv  one  has  a  right  to  undertake  such 
a  task,  and  were  not  the  last  naif-century  &irly  dead  and  g^ne^ 
we  should  expect  it  to  resent  the  handling  which  it  here  receives. 

Under  sucn  circumstances  of  composition  we  cannot,  of  course, 
expect  correctness  either  in  an  author's  language  or  his  facts. 
No  one,  therefore,  understanding  how  the  thin^  was  done,  would 
betray  any  surprise  at  seeing  one  write  (p.  77)  m  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  certain  planetary  bodies,  "  mese  discoveries  attract* 
ed  great  attention,  and  their  orbits  and  perturbaticms  were 
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speedily  comptited."  Otherwise  he  might  ask  to  what  "  their 
in  the  above  sentence  refers.  So  again  when  this  sentence 
should  meet  his  eye  (p.  161):  "In  October,  1849,  tiie  first 
steamboat  began  her  trips  upon  the  inland  waters  of  California ; 
by  the  close  of  the  next  year  tJiey  numbered  47 he  would  be 
almost  compelled  to  think  that  the  writer's  pen,  in  its  haste, 
neglected  to  put  on  paper  a  part  of  the  sentence  which  was  real- 
ly m  the  mind.  To  say  too  (p.  187),  that  "  all  standard  works  of 
bterature,  all  approved  school-books,  and  many  other  works, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion,  are  irrvinensdy  stereotyped,'' 
savors  more  of  the  style  of  the  author  of  "Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals  "  than  of  that  of  either  of  the  compilers  of  the  present 
work  when  they  write  as  they  can. 

But  these  are  trifling  blemishes,  and  perhaps  we  should  not 
advert  to  them  at  all.  There  are,  however,  those  of  a  more 
serious  character.  We  have  not  examined  the  whole  book 
critically,  for  we  have  not  had  time.  Our  attention  has  been 
bestowed  more  especially  on  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  and  the 
mistakes  and  omissions  which  we  have  noticed  will  be  found 
principally  in  connection  with  that. 

The  section  on  Astronomy  opens  with  the  declaration  that  the 
progress  of  this  science  "  was  not  distinguished  by  any  very  re- 
markable discoveries  for  some  time  after  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century."  But  at  a  time  when  the  solar  system  in- 
cluded, all  told,  barely  the  sun,  seven  planets  with  their  satel- 
lites, and  a  single  comet  of  ascertained  orbit,  we  should  suppose 
the  discoverv,  within  the  period  of  only  six  years,  and  at  the  very- 
opening  of  the  century,  ot  no  less  than  four  new  planetary  bodies 
would  be  deemed  very  remarkable.  It  certainly  nas  been  enough 
to  keep  the  whole  astronomical  world  alive  with  interest  on  the 
subject  until  now.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  stated  on  page  77,  that 
there  were  then  fifteen  of  these  smaller  planets,  or  that  "  the 
satellites  of  Uranus  are  now  again  found  and  computed." 
There  were  but  thirteen  of  the  alleged  planets,  though  another 
has  since  been  found,  while  of  the  satellites  of  X^anus  four 
only  are  known  to  exist,  and  but  two  are  computed.  Nor  is  it 
true  again  that  (p.  87)  "  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
was  carefully  examined  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  by  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes." 
The  most  that  can  be  said  of  that  expedition  in  this  respect,  is, 
that  it  made  a  careM  survey  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Biver, 
Puget's  Sound,  and  the  bay  of  St.  Francisco.  So  in  regard  to 
the  assertion  that  Lieutenant  Fremont's  second  expedition  "  dis- 
closed the  existence  and  character  of  the  great  Salt  I^ike  " 
87-8),  we  have  a  recollection  of  looking  out  from  time  to  time 
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on  the  map,  in  our  Bchool-boj  days,  such  things  as  Salt  Lake  and 
Lake  limpanogos,  which  were  located  very  much  where  Fre- 
mont's Salt  Lake  is.  It  would  seem  also  that  the  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  Keptmie  onght  to  include  the  mention  of 
the  &ct  that  similar  computationB  to  those  which  have  immor- 
talized the  name  of  Le  v  errier,  were  made  independently  by 
Mr.  Adams  of  England,  and'the  true  place  of  the  planet  an- 
nounced by  him  to  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal. 

Leaving  the  section  devoted  to  Astronomy,  and  coming  to  that 
which  treats  of  Medicine,  the  book  before  us  says  (p.  180) : 
^^The  introduction  of  ansesthetic  agents  into  surgical  operations 
took  place  in  Boston,  in  1846.  The  first  surgical  operation,  upon 
a  patient  rendered  thus  insensible  to  pain,  was  performed  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  Oct.  17,  1846."   Now  it  is  susceptible  of 

5 roof,  it  has  been  proved,  and  ought  never  more  to  be  denied  or 
onbted,  that  two  years  at  least  before  the  date  here  named, 
8uch  an  agent  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  by 
Horace  Wells,  an  ingenious  dentist,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
who  received  from  the  French  savans,  sitting  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  very  subject,  their  medal  and  the  credit  of  having 
given  this  remedial  agent  to  the  world.  He  used,  indeeol 
nitrouB  oande^  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sensation  of 
pain.  And  in  his  hands  this  gas  was  effectual,  and  sulphuric 
ether  and  chloroform  were,  so  to  speak,  but  modifications  of  his 
original  principle.  The  application  of  ether,  like  the  self-acting 
valves  01  the  steam  en^ne,  was  more  the  happy  accident  of 
laziness  than  anything  else,  a  chemist  having  given  an  operator, 
to  whom  Dr.  Wells  nad  made  known  his  discovery,  ether  in- 
stead of  the  nitrous  oxide,  as  he  said,  heca/use  it  was  too  muoh 
trouble  to  prepare  the  latter. 

Under  the  head  of  Steam  Navigation,  the  representation  is 
made  (p.  152-3^  that  the  Atlantic  was  first  crossed  by  steam,  in 
the  vear  1838,  oy  the  Sirius  and  Great  Western  steamers.  The 
truth  of  the  case  is,  as  almost  the  slightest  research  would  have 
shown,  that  the  practicability  of  ocean  navigation  was  first 
provea  by  our  own  countryman.  Captain  Bogers,  who,  we 
believe,  is  yet  living,  and  who  made  the  voyage  irom  New  York 
to  Liveipool,  during  the  summer  of  1819,  in  the  steamship 
Savannan,  of  350  tons,  and  in  the  then  short  period  of  twenty- 
six  days. 

We  shall  not  go  further  in  the  work  of  pointing  out  and  cor- 
recting errors  of  fact.  There  are  some  sins  of  omission,  how- 
ever, which  we  feel  bound  to  notice  along  with  those  of  com- 
mission. 

We  find  nowhere  in  the  sections  devoted  to  scientific  dis- 
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ooverj,  or  the  application  of  Boience  to  the  arts,  any  mention  of 
the  photogra^ic  art^  or  the  name  of  Dagaerre.  Now,  we  are  votj 
certain  that  l)r.  Baird  has  sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  snn  more 
than  once,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  no  one  could  walk  tfarongh 
the  streets  of  New  York,  for  a  single  day,  withont  reoeivinc  an 
indelible  impression  of  the  existence  of  that  beautifbl  art  which 
has  already  contribated  so  mnch  to  the  sum  of  hnman  happiness. 
The  extensive  introduction  also  of  india-mbber  and  gntta  percha 
into  the  arts,  we  should  hardly  think  one  could  fail  to  notice  in  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  we  have  found 
no  mention  whatever  of  these  contrioutions  to  human  coinfort. 
The  use  of  gas,  also,  for  purposes  of  Ulumination,  thou^  it  be- 
longs entirely  to  the  nresent  century,  is  not  spoken  of  Little 
mention  either  is  maae  of  steam,  except  in  its  application  to 
land  and  water  carriage.  And  when  we  come  to  those  things 
which  more  manifestly  concern  the  moral  interests  of  men,  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  lack  of  anv  allusion  to  many  reformatoiy 
associations  and  organizations  whose  avowed  and  special  object 
is  the  reclamation  of  the  bad  and  the  melioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  unfortunate.  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  horoitals 
for  the  insane,  and  the  diseased  poor ;  houses  of  refuge  and  cor- 
rection ;  reform  and  ragged  schools ;  associations  for  the  relief 
of  the  indi^nt ;  model  lodging-houses  and  societies :  peace  con- 
gresses, with  their  honorable  delegates  from  all  the  civilized 
world :  and  peace  societies  with  their  books  and  tracts,— these, 
and  other  matters  of  like  character  and  import,  we  look  in  vam 
for  any  account  of  in  this  retrospect  of  the  last  half  century. 
We  had  supposed,  too,  that  the  question  of  human  freedom  had 
noade  some  stir  and  some  advance  toward  settlement  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  We  'thought  it  had  agitated  our  own  country 
as  well  as  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  we  had  an  indistinct 
recollection  of  having  heard  it  mentioned  even  in  connection 
with  Turkey  and  Algiers.  The  volume  before  us,  by  its  almost 
utter  silence  on  this  subject,  would  lead  us  to  doubt,  if  possiUe, 
our  clearest  knowledge  and  most  painM  convictions.  There  is 
a  saving  clause,  however,  in  the  author's  introduction  which,  per* 
haps,  has  a  bearing  upon  the  omission  in  question.  He  writes, 
It  only  remains  to  say  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  many 
movements,  to  which  some  persons  attach  no  little  importance, 
could  not  be  treated  in  this  volume :  some,  because  of  their  com* 
parative  want  of  merit;  some,  because  it  is  not  dear  that  tiiey 
have  had,  or  will  have,  the  influence  which  their  advocates  claim 
for  them,  upon  the  best  interests,  tempond  or  spiritual,  of  man- 
kind, and  some,  because  the  size  of  the  volume  would  not  allow 
of  their  being  introduced."   We  do  not  know  under  which  of 
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&68e  oat^oories  oiuf  author  considered  the  snbject  of  slayery  as 
oomiiig.  We  will  not  and^i^ke  to  decide  for  ourselves.  But, 
seriowy,  a  history  of  the  last  half-centanr,  or  the  most  casnaJ 
retrospect  of  it,  in  which  the  question  of  human  freedom  and 
personal  liberty  does  not  hold  a  place,  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  Hamlet  left  out 

We  have  been  led  so  far  in  these  strictures,  which  truth 
seemed  to  us  to  demand,  and  which  we  have  made  in  an  alto- 

Sither  friendly  spirit,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for 
e  commendations  we  would  make,  and  these  we  must  offer  in 
tiie  most  general  terms.  Aside  from  the  imperfections  and 
drawbacks  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  must  prevent 
the  work  before  us  from  taking  its  place  upon  the  shelf  as  a 
thoroughly  reliable  history  of  the  penod  of  which  it  treats,  it  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  store  of  general  information.  So 
&r  as  it  is  free  from  error,  it  presents,  in  a  convenient  form,  and 
in  a  sinfi^le  view,  a  summary  of  events  of  which  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  i^orant.  And  while  it  will  seem  meagre  to  every 
scholar,  in  his  own  special  department,  to  the  general  reader, 
who  neither  cares  to  be,  nor  needs  to  be,  v^  exact  in  his  knowlr 
edge,  it  will  be  quite  acceptable  and  useful.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  opening  chapters,  on  the  political 
changes  oi  the  half*century  and  the  progress  of  political  liberty 
and  education.  The  statistics  here  given  are,  so  mr  as  we  know, 
reliable^  and  they  give,  in  their  naked  figures,  a  historv  of  thrill- 
ing interest.  The  chapters  which  treat  of  science  ana  its  appli- 
cations, written  with  eaual  haste  as  the  previous  portions,  but 
with  less  familiarity  witn  the  subjects  treated  of^  would  naturally 
be  less  satisfactory  because  less  correct.  The  ordinary  reader 
cannot  fiul,  however,  to  be  mxich  interested  in  this  survey  of  the 
field  of  science.  The  latter  half  of  the  book,  which  is  occupied 
with  the  strictiy  rdi^ous  history  of  the  half-century,  we  have 
e:(amined  less  carefoUy  than  the  previous  i>ortions ;  but  so  &r 
as  we  have  ^ven  it  om?  attwtion,  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
find  fault,  and  we  should  presume  that  Br.  Baird  would  make 
this  what  it  should  be* 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  we  cannot  commend  the  volume  in 
question  as  one  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  scholar,  or  those 
whose  facts  must  be  facts,  and  exact  facts,  too^  we  do  regard  it 
as  an  important  contribution  to  the  reading  and  information  of 
the  general  public.  It  is  not  what  a  history  of  the  last  half- 
century  should  be,  and  for  such  a  history  we  must  wait,  mean- 
while thanking  our  author  for  this  essay  in  that  direction.  We 
believe  a  work  is  in  progress  in  England,  in  some  four  volumes, 
which  aims  to  record  the  events  of  the  fifty  years  past.  We 
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shall  await  its  arrival  with  no  little  interest,  and  will  wait  any 
reasonable  time,  if  thereby  we  may  escape  the  mistakes  of  undue 
haste  in  its  compilatioi^  A  man  should  set  himself  down  to 
write  such  a  history  as  he  would  to  write  that  of  a  great  kingdom 
or  hero.  The  last  half-century  was  a  hero  among  the  half- 
centuries.  It  towers  above  them  like  Saul,  ^^who  from  his 
shoulders  and  upward  was  higher  tlian  anv  of  the  people  \^  and 
he  who  undertaKes  its  history,  must  not  think  to  accomplisli  his 
task  by  using  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  which  are  len  uncon- 
sumed  by  the  ordinary  calling  and  occupations  of  life. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  me  half  century  just  closed,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  in  the  number  of  great  events  which  charac- 
terize it,  and  the  forces  which  it  has  set  in  operation,  it  is  equaled 
by  no  other  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we 
are,  at  the  best,  so  short-sighted,  that  it  becomes  us  to  be  diffident 
in  measuring  events  with  one  another,  and  assi^ing  relative 
values  to  them.  What  to-day  looms  up  in  the  attitude  of  great- 
ness, may  soon  have  spent  its  force,  while  that  which  now  is 
hardly  noticed  may  be  but  the  seed  whose  harvests  are  yet  to 
cover  the  earth  with  their  fruit  And  yet  there  are  certain 
weights  and  measures  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  value  of 
principles  and  events,  and  calculate  their  probable  effects  with 
well  nigh  as  much  accuracy  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  phjrsical  and 
mechanical  substances.  We  have  the  word  of  Ood,  giving  us  its 
faultless  standard  of  truth,  and  its  prophetic  calculus  b^  which 
we  may  measure  causes  as  they  project  their  effects  far  into  the 
future  beyond  us.  We  have,  too,  our  own  nature,  answering 
even  amid  its  perversions  and  defects,  to  all  that  is  fitted  to 
be  of  permanent  value  to  it,  and  indicating,  as  by  a  divine  me- 
chanism, what  bears  most  directly  and  stronely  upon  that  final 
consummation  of  the  world's  history,  when  all  snail  be  redeemed 
unto  Gk)d,  when  the  evils  of  the  &]i  shall  be  corrected,  when  the 
reign  of  peace  and  righteousness  shidl  be  fully  established  upon 
eami,  when  holiness  to  the  Lord  shall  be  written  upon  all  thmss 
here  below,  and  man  shall  be  in  league  with  the  stcmes  of  the 
field,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with  him. 

While,  therefore,  no  half  century,^  or  century,  since  the  world 
began  may  compete  with  that  which  witnessed  the  advent  of 
Christ,  as  being  marked  by  the  greatest  single  event  in  histoiy, 
it  is  equally  true — ^we  may  say  with  confidence,  and  expect  the 
testimony  of  a  long  future  to  sanction  the  declaration — ^that  no 
half  century  has  beheld  the  occurrence  of  so  many  events  of 
great  and  lasting  importance  as  that  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Whether  we  look  at  the  arts  of  physical  life,  the  arts 
which  contribute  to  our  bodily  and  social  comfort,  or,  rising  to  a 
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liigher  level,  examine  the  advancement  made  in  the  domain  of 
taste  and  intellectual  cultivation,  or,  taking  a  still  more  elevated 
point  of  view,  contemplate  the  history  of  religion  and  notice 
what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  personal  sdvation  of  man, 
in  either  case  we  shall  discover  enon^h  to  satisfy  ns  that  the 
world  has  never  before,  in  an  equal  period  of  time,  had  so  many 
forces  of  power  infused  into  its  bosom,  and  made  operative  upon 
its  character  and  destiny.  Whether  the  halfcentuiy  now  opened 
upon  us  will  be  equally  firuitful  in  ^at  events,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
sa^.  We  have  no  right  to  predict  mat  it  will  not.  And  jet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  tne  penod  which  we  are  now  reviewmg,  has 
set  in  operation  as  many  forces  as  are  needed  for  a  long  period 
to  come,  and  that  half  a  century,  and  even  more,  may  1^  neces- 
sarily occupied  in  establishing  them  and  furnishing  scope  for 
their  full  development.  The  past  at  least  is  secure and  that 
teaches  us  that  the  world  is  rising  out  of  the  pit  into  which 
it  was  cast  by  the  apostasy,  and  is  constantljr,  by  a  slower  or 
swifter  progress,  coming  to  its  reinstated  condition  of  perfection. 
The  present  is  a  i>osition  in  advance  of  all  that  has  gone  before  it. 
And  while  it  is  ntted  to  make  us  truly  thankful  for  the  past,  the 
results  of  the  deeds  and  labors  of  which  we  are  enjoving,  it  bids 
us  look  forward  to  the  future  with  cheerful  hope  ana  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  the  time  to  come  will  be  even  better  than 
the  time  that  now  is. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  the  last  fifty  years,  one  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  frequency  and  importance  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions and  scientific  discoveries.  Tne  nineteenth  century  thus 
fer  might  well  be  characterized  as  the  Age  of  Inventions,  were  it 
not  made  equally  if  not  more  noteworthy  in  other  respects. 
The  invention  of  a  machine  for  .separating  the  seed  from  the 
down  of  the  cotton-plant,  though  actually  made  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  may  be  said  to  date  its  realization  and  practi- 
cal eflScacy  from  the  beginning  of  the  present.  The  inventions  of 
Hai^eaves,  Arkwright  and  Watt  stood  waiting  for  this  in  order 
that  their  value  might  be  made  to  appear.  Spe^ng  of  these  four 
inventors  together,  a  statistical  writer  nas  well  said  "  fliere  is  hardly 
an  individual  in  any  country,  how  remote  or  barbarous  soever, 
who  is  not  indebted  to  them  for  an  increase  of  comfort  and  en- 
joyment.'* How  much  the  invention  of  a  cheap  method  of 
cleansing  cotton  and  fitting  it  for  the  loom  has  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  physical  comfort  of  mankind,  and  so,  indirectly, 
to  their  mtellectual  and  moral  advancement,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  to  determine.  Enough  to  know  that  it  has  stamped 
its  impress  most  visibly  and  deeply  upon  the  history  of  the 
world  auring  the  half  century  now  beiore  us  for  consideration.  It 
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18  ddcnlated  to  have  been  worth  already,  to  Great  Britain  alone, 
more  than  6)000,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the  annnal  export 
of  cotton  from  the  United  States,  has  now  reached  in  value 
70^00,000  of  dollars,  . 

The  last  half  centoiy  is  also  specially  marked  as  the  era  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  the  mechanic  arts  and  for  purposes  of 
locomotion.  Watt  had  in^ed,  in  the  last  centnry,  so  improved 
the  steam  engine  as  to  make  it  of  great  practical  -mne.  !Bnt  the 
perfection  and  triumphs  of  this  mighty  agent  of  comfort  and 
civUization  were  reserved  to  be  developed  in  Ae  century  within 
which  we  live.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  improvements  and  new 
applications  of  the  steam  engine  which  have  been  made  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  it  would  nave  been  &r  from  the  invention 
which  we  see  and  feel  it  to  be.  It  has  now  become  man's  com- 
monest helper.  It  has  been  harnessed  to  the  wheels  of  transit, 
and  mankind  now  pass  with  breathless  speed  across  wide  conti- 
nents with  as  brier  preparation  and  with  as  little  fear  as  in  the 
last  century,  they  started  on  the  journey  of  a  few  miles.  It  is 
taken  into  the  vessels  of  commerce,  and  the  winds  dismissed  for 
their  fickleness  and  defied  in  their  wrath,  the  merchant  and  the 
iTOveler  cross  oceans  and  circumnavigate  the  globe  itself  as 
readily  as,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  they  passed  from  the  seat  of 
government  to  our  country's  metropolis  of  trade.  It  is  in  the 
workshop  and  the  factory,  and  fabricates  the  thousand  instru- 
ments of  human  comfort  and  convenience  with  a  precision  and 
perfection  before  unattainable.  The  farmer  has  c^ed  in  its  aid 
to  do  for  him  what  it  can  do  better  than  horses  and  cattle  can. 
Yoked  to  the  press,  it  sends  forth  its  printed  sheets  like  the  falling 
leaves  of  autumn,  and  makes  the  Bible  the  possession  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  ricn,  while  it  scatters  the  reiipous  tract  and  the 
newspaper  at  every  door  and  along  the  highways  of  trade  and 
the  channels  of  commerce,  free  and  cheap  as  the  water  and  the 
air.  Volumes  would  be  necessary  to  set  forth  adequately  the 
effects  which  the  last  half  century  has  experienced  as  the  resldt 
of  the  various  applications  now  first  made  of  this  one  agent  alone. 
It  has  almost  created  the  world  anew.  It  has  opened  all  parts  of 
the  globe  to  the  visitation  and  esmloration  of  mankind,  and  so 
virtually  compressed  the  globe  to  less  than  half  the  size  it  had 
within  the  memory  of  many  now  living.  The  time  is  close  at 
hand  when  our  commercial  center  will  be  within  sixty  days  of 
every  important  point  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

But  even  the  last  twelve  years  have  been  marked  by  yet 
another  application  of  science  to  the  conveniences  of  practical  life, 
the  benefits  of  which  we  have  but  just  begun  to  realize.  Along  our 
highways  and  parallel  with  the  iron  tracks  of  our  railways  are 
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stretched  the  slender  wires  which  have,  as  it  were,  endowed  the 
insensible  rocky  earth  with  n^es  of  sensation  and  yolnntaiy 
motion.  Whole  continents  amver  with  simnltaneons  impulse 
and  ^oAotion.  The  fngitive  m>m  jostice  though  he  takes  the 
winded  fieir  horse  fln<k  the  lightning  swifter  %an  that,  and  as 
he  fOights  from  the  car  in  the  fancied  secnrity  of  escape  is  touched 
on  the  shoulder  and  made  a  prisoner  by  the  waiting  sheriff.  The 
message  goes  in  the  morning  to  inform  a  father  at  the  distance  of 
a  thousand  miles,  of  the  alarming  illness  of  a  child,  and  the  an- 
swer comes  back  before  the  sun  goes  down  that  the  parent  has 
receiyed  the  unwelcome  intelligence  and  is  speeding  noraeward 
as  fast  as  steam  can  bear  him.  The  packet  comes  flying  oyer 
the  ocean  to  tell  us  iJl  that  had  happened  and  was  happen- 
ing ten  days  before  in  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  and  while  the 
busy  fingers  are  hastening  to  put  it  in  type  the  telegraph  has 
announced  it  at  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  brings  back  its  effect 
upon  the  stock  exchan^  and  cotton  market  at  !N'ew  Orleans  in 
season  to  be  embraced  m  the  newspaper  as  a  postscript  to  the 
foreign  news  b^  the  last  steamer. 

Indeed  this  is  a  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  existed 
at  the  close  of  the  pre<^ng  half  century !  Then  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life  required  that  the  spinning  wheel  should  be  heard 
in  eyery  dwelling  and  cottage  upon  the  hillsides  and  in  the  yalleys, 
and  eyery  housewife  was  *  ffood'  in  proportion  as  she,  by  her  own 
good  hands,  wrought  the  labrics  wnich  clothed  her  household. 
Then  the  &rmer  and  the  tradesman  jogged  on  to  meeting  or  to 
market  as  their  horse-of-all-work  chose  to  take  them,  and  m  their 
eyes  a  turnpike  was  the  yery  perfection  of  road  ana  tiie  last  and 
complete  triumph  of  human  art  in  that  department.  Then  the 
passage  from  Albany  to  New  York  was  quick  if  made  in  three 
days  whether  by  water  or  by  land ;  and  ne  was  specially  fortu- 
nate who  could  send  a  letter  from  the  latter  place  to  Boston  and 
receiye  an  answer  after  the  lapse  of  onl^  a  month,  while  a  yoyaee 
to  Europe,  if  it  did  not  quite  require  a  life-time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, was  yet  enough  lumost  to  make  the  after  life-time  famous. 

But  these  more  conspicuous  changes  do  not  comprehend  by 
any  means  all  that  haye  taken  place  within  the  lapse  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Within  that  period  the  arts  of  stereotyping  and 
lithography  haye  arisen.  Within  that  period  Volta  has  giyen  us 
the  galyamc  pile,  leading  in  its  train  the  yarious  forms  of  elec- 
tro-galyanic  and  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  and  letting  us  far 
into  the  most  recondite  secrets  Of  nature.  During  this  period 
Sir  Humphrey  Dayy  has  brought  the  safety  lamp  as  a  ffifi  from 
Science  to  those  whose  calling  is  to  explore  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  mineral  treasures,  and  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
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pursue  their  labors  with  impunity  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere 
as  explosive  as  gunpowder.  'W'ithin  the  same  period  Daguerre 
has  made  the  sim  tributary  to  human  art  and  human  happiness, 
by  causing  it  to  preserve  to  us  the  lineamentei  of  those  we  love 
and  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery  drawn  by  an  unerring  pencil. 
Another  has  given  us  the  magnetic  clock,  with  its  present  advan- 
tages to  science  and  its  future  contributions  to  the  common  wel- 
fare. Another  still  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  loco- 
motion by  means  of  electro-magnetism.  In  the  same  time  we 
have  applied  the  illuminating  power  of  gsta  to  impart  additional 
comfort  to  our  dwellings  and  offices,  ana  by  shedoing  its  light  in 
our  streets,  to  make  the  lught  less  than  formerly  a  cover  for  deeds 
of  darkness  and  crime.  The  sciences  have  all  been  enriched,  and 
through  them  the  world  has  been  enriched  during  the  period  in 
question  as  never  before.  The  instruments  of  astronomical  ob- 
servation have  been  greatly  advanced  toward  perfection,  and  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  planetary  bodies  have  been  added  to  the  be- 
fore known  heavens.  Chemistir  is  almost  a  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  its  contributions  to  physiology,  ^ricul- 
ture  and  the  various  arts  of  life  would  be  ei^ou^  to  oistinguish 
this  era  from  all  that  have  gone  before  it.  The  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  the  defla^ator,  and  the  galvanic  battery  in  its  different 
forms,  together  with  the  varied  apparatus  which  now  adorns  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist,  have  revealed  to  us  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  the  physical  world  and  laid  oj>en  to  view  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  of  nature,  and  thus  contributed  directly  and 
incalculably  to  the  comfort  and  economy  of  practical  life.  The 
stores,  the  workshops,  the  farms,  the  dwelhngs,  the  ships,  and 
the  offices  of  those  who  practice  the  healinff  art,  all,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  contributions  which  chemical  science  has  made 
in  the  last  half  century,  to  the  physical  well-being  of  man. 

The  discoveries  made  in  the  kindred  domain  of  natural  phi- 
losophy by  the  students  of  the  schools  and  the  students  of  the 
wortshop,  by  the  professional  and  not  unfreauentiy  by  tiie  non- 
professional observer  of  the  laws  under  whicn  the  Great  Creator 
has  framed  the  world,  have  also  laid  the  entire  family  of  man 
under  lasting  obligation  to  them,  and  will  bestow  their  benefits 
upon  centuries  yet  to  come. 

Such  are  some  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  and  some  of  the 
applications  of  scientific  knowledge  to  purposes  of  practical  life 
which  characterize  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
winds  and  the  waves  have,  in  a  sense,  been  made  to  obey  us. 
The  great  powers  of  nature,  which  the  world  of  mankind  so 
long  feared  as  demons  threatening  their  torment  or  destruction, 
but  which  were  really  God's  gifts  reserved  for  the  blessing  of  a 
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riper  age,  have  in  a  marvdons  measure,  within  the  period  under 
review,  been  made  tributary  to  the  comfort  and  advancement  of 
man.  The  moral  advantages  resulting  from  these  applications 
of  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  various  purposes  of  human 
life,  while  not  so  obvious  to  the  cursory  view  of  tilings,  nor  bo 
directly  tangible  as  their  physical  and  pecuniary  results,  are 
yet  too  jplain  to  be  overlooked,  and  too  important  not  to  demand 
a  graterul  recognition  by  a  Christian  people.  As  the  physical 
ever  precedes  the  moral,  and  acts  as  the  nanamaid  of  that  which  is 
highest  and  best  in  human  history,  so  it  will  be  seen,  if  it  is  not 
already,  that  these  great  and  manifold  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  the  last  fifty  years,  if  they  have  not  led  along  with  them  dis- 
coveries and  aavancements  in  the  mental  ana  moral  domains 
have  prepared  the  way  for  their  advent  on  a  magnificent  scale  in 
years  and  even  centuries  to  come. 

But  turning  now  from  these  distinctively  physical  discoveries 
and  improvements,  we  shdl  find  in  other  spheres  of  inquiry 
a  progress  not  less  remarkable.  The  last  halt-century  has  been 
distinguished,  as  none  before  it  ever  was,  by  great  mental  ac- 
tivity pervading  entire  masses  of  men  and  even  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  That  a  quickened  activity  has  sprung  up  in  the  men- 
tal action  of  men,  has  been  in  part  the  CTOct,  ana  in  part  the 
cause  of  those  great  discoveries  in  physical  science  which  have 
lust  been  noticed.  Individuals,  whose  minds  were  awake  and 
busy  with  inquiry  and  investigation,  there  have  always  been. 
No  age  of  the  world  has  been  entirely  barren  of  discovery  or 
destitute  of  advancement.  But  never,  as  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  century,  have  the  masses  of  mankind  been  seen  arous- 
ing themselves  to  a  quickened  activity  of  thought  and  emotion. 
Ejngs,  statesmen,  charlatans  and  philosophers  have  hitherto 
been  done,  and  separated  by  a  wide  interval  from  their  subjects, 
their  dupes,  or  their  disciples.  But,  beginning  with  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  and  the  revival  of  letters,  a  power  has  been 
working  like  leaven  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity.  Humble 
men,  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  peasants  on  the  hillsides,  serfs  of 
lordly  barons,  begun  at  length  to  think  for  themselves,  to  consider 
their  souls,  if  not  their  bodies,  their  own.  Beginning  to  think, 
they  came  naturally  and  necessarily  to  see  a  worth  and  import- 
ance belonging  to  themselves  as  men,  which  had  not  previously 
been  acknowledged  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  society.  Our 
&thers,  the  puritans  and  the  pilgrims,  made  at  length  a  very 
important  stand  for  individual  rights,  and  while  opening  tibis 
land  as  the  abode  of  freedom,  achieved  also,  in  no  inconsiderable 
measure,  the  liberty  of  the  mother  country,  by  the  revolution 
which  took  place  there  a  few  years  only  after  the  pilgrims  left 
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Holland  for  this  hemisphere.  The  contagion  spread.  The  great 
right  of  individual  thought  and  private  judgment,  and  the  right 
01  hciheaa  corpus  or  personal  liberty,  began  to  be  more  genenuly 
claimed  and  throughout  a  wider  extent  of  territory.  The  duly 
of  toleration  was  maintained  more  and  more  geneitdly,  and  the 
natmul  equality  of  men,  first  practically  admitted  in  the  constita- 
tions  of  our  American  States,  was  more  and  more  widely  asserted 
in  other  lands.  At  length  the  French  revolution,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  gave  manifest  token  of  the  secret  power  that  was 
working  in  the  depths  of  society  and  in  the  chambers  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  That  revolution  gave  new  courage  to  the  humble 
and  the  unarmed ;  gave  new  courage  to  the  masses.  The  opinions 
hitherto  held  in  silence  by  individual  minds,  were  now  more 
freely  thrown  out  to  the  public.  The  principle  of  legitimacy, 
whether  in  church  or  state,  was  more  openly  questioned.  The 
divine  right  of  kings,  as  hitherto  asserted,  was  denied  more  point- 
edly and  strenuously  than  ever.  And  so  this  freedom  of  thought, 
this  freedom  of  the  individual  mind,  has  gone  on  to  exercise  it- 
self with  special  boldness  throughout  the  nrst  fifty  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  the  abolition  of 
many  abuses  and  oppressions  hoary  with  age,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  principles  of  liberty  into  many  existing  constitu- 
tions both  of  church  and  state,  the  severing  of  long  clanking 
fetters  of  servitude  and  crueltv,  the  overturning  of  thrones, 
the  deposition  of  kings,  and  the  establishment  of  free  char- 
ters and  constitutions.  The  record  of  the  declarations  of  in- 
dependence, the  overthrow  of  monarchies,  the  adoption  of  new 
and  freer  constitutions,  and  the  establishment  of  republican  forms 
of , government,  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, is  one  to  astonish  any  reader  of  it.  In  Europe  alone,  where 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  were  but  eleven  constitur 
tional  governments,  there  are  now  no  less  than  forty-seven.  From 
the  Ionian  Islands  to  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America, 
and  even  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  tide  of  free  thought 
and  civil  equality  and  freedom  has  rolled  its  course  tiU  it  has 
neadjr  belted  the  globe. 

It  IS  true  indeed  that  we  have  been  made  occasionaUy  to  wit- 
ness a  retrograde  movement,  and  the  course  of  free  thought  and 
free  principles  has  seemed  at  times  to  meet  with  a  check.  But 
this  IS  the  way  of  almost  all  improvements.  They  come  like  the 
rising  tides,  in  alternate  waves  of  advance  and  recession.  The 
enthusiastic  desires  and  purposes  of  individuals  or  of  collective 
masses  carry  them  at  times  somewhat  too  far,  or  cause  them 
to  act  before  all  is  ripe  for  action.  Nevertheless  all  that  was 
gained  is  not  lost  again  in  these  relapses  or  retrograde  move- 
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ments.  Even  though  the  outward  shape  of  things  may  some- 
times be  restored,  the  inward  spirit  remains  chanced.  Though 
a  kin^  comes  back  to  sit  on  a  throne  reared  upon  me  wreck  of  a 
repumic,  it  is  yet  a  different  throne  from  the  one  which  stood 
tiiere  before  that  republic  was  called  into  being.  The  attentive 
and  close  observer  will  see  that,  amid  all  the  apparent  ^tema- 
tions  of  victory  and  defeat,  the  masses  have  been  continually 
enlarging  the  area  of  their  freedom.  The  human  mind  has  be- 
come more  and  more  free,  and  conscious  of  its  worth  and 
capacities,  with  every  rolling  year.  The  oflSicials  of  power  may 
watch  it,  a  political  censorship  may  threaten  it,  ecclesiastic^ 
authority  may  endeavor  to  awe  it  into  silence  and  to  frighten  it 
with  priestly  threats,  but  having  once  tasted  freedom,  the  mind 
will  evermore  hunger  and  thirst  for  it ;  having  once  tried  its 
new  fledged  powers,  it  can  never  again  be  induced  to  fold  its 
wings  except  as  it  is  wearied  in  the  long  flight  of  free  discovery, 
and  pauses  to  re^in  its  strength  for  a  new  excursion. 

Time  would  fail  to  review  me  evidences  of  advancing  freedom 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  earth.  The  story  of  the  various 
revolutions  of  the  flfty  years  just  passed  is  a  fomiliar  one.  We 
have  witnessed  the  different  people  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
achieving  one  degree  of  political  freedom  after  another.  Indeed 
nothing  has  more  decidedly  marked  the  flrst  half  of  this  century 
than  the  widely  extended  acknowled^rat  of  the  equality  of 
men  in  point  oi  rights,  and  the  essential  worth  of  man  as  man. 
As  both  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  this,  the  history  of  England 
records  the  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  act  of  Catholic  emancipation^  the  reform  biU,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  her  West  India  possessions,  the  abolition 
of  the  com  laws,  and  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  act.  In  our 
own  countrv  too,  free  as  we  have  been  called  and  as  we  have 
claimed  to  be  from  the  flrst,  progress  has  yet  been  made  on  the 
side  of  liberty.  The  present  century  has  abounded  in  discus- 
sions of  the  around  and  reasons  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  natural 
and  political  rights  of  man.  The  minds  of  men,  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  have  been  led  to  contemplate,  as  never  before, 
the  inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  as 
a  spiritual  being.  The  pulpit  has  held  him  up  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel  and  in  the  light  of  immoitaUty,  and  exhibiting  what  man 
IS  made  for  and  what  a  future  opens  before  him,  has  caused  his 
present  worth  to  assume  an  importance  which  has  never  before 
Deen  accorded  to  it.  Everything  that  contributes  to  human  com- 
fort, eveiyihing  that  tends  to  educate  the  human  faculties  and 
develop  tneir  proper  power,  has  consequently  assumed  a  new 
importance  in  the  general  estimate  of  men. 
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He  old  distinction  of  color  too  has  lost  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  its  former  power  to  shnt  ont  a  large  portion  of  the  race 
firom  the  sympathy  and  from  the  rights  to  which  they  were  en- 
titied  by  their  creation.  Humanity  is  no  longer,  in  the  degree  it 
^  once  was,  supposed  to  be  dependent  npon  a  white  skin  or  a  par- 
*  ticnlar  calling  or  station  in  life.  Accordingly,  in  common  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  coimtries,  we  have  abolished  the  slave 
trade  and  declared  it  to  be  piracy.  And  we  are  fast  ^ting  to 
think  that,  if  the  selling  men  from  abroad  into  slavery  is  piracy, 
the  holding  them  in  slavery  can  be  but  little,  if  at  aU,  oetter. 
Our  fathers,  in  forming  our  federal  constitution,  saw  and  felt  the 
incongruity  between  the  unqualified  assertions  of  fiwdom  and 
equality  in  our  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  existence 
of  chattel  slavery  within  our  territorial  limits.  Accordingly, 
they  refused  it  so  much  as  mention  by  name  in  the  consti- 
tution, treating  it  as  an'  intrusion  or  an  accident  in  the  body 
politic,  and  in  itself  an  evil  and  a  wrong  not  to  be  countenanced 
Dy  the  laws  or  the  spirit  of  a  fi^e  people.  The  mass  of  the  del- 
^ates,  including  manjr  who  came  from  the  midst  of  slavery, 
were  unsparing  m  their  denunciations  of  human  bondage,  as  a 
thing  disgraceM  to  man  and  offensive  to  God.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  even  up  to  the  present  feeling  of  New  England  in  his 
expressions  against  it.  A  large  number  of  the  convention  were 
disposed  to  abolish  it  at  once,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  refiising  to 
recognize  it  as  an  object  of  public  sanction  or  protection ;  and 
they  only  yielded  to  what  seemed  to  them  a  present  necessity, 
when  they  agreed  to  guarantee  to  the  slaveholder  the  right  to 
retake  a  fugitive  from  bondage,  while,  in  the  same  breath,  to  in- 
dicate their  sober  judgment  on  the  subject,  they  agreed  that  the 
slave  trade  should  cease  in  twenty  years  from  that  time,  suppos- 
ing of  course,  and  expecting  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  would  deal  the  deathblow  to  slavery. 

The  difficulties  which  then  beset  the  matter  were  these.  In  the 
first  place,  a  constitution  was,  it  possible,  to  be  formed,  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  thirteen  different  sovereignties,  all  having 
their  peculiar  and,  in  some  cases,  antagonistic  interests.  Of 
course  this  disposed  that  patriotic  body  in  convention  assembled, 
to  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  concession  to  the  farthest  practicable 
extent.  Then,  secondly,  there  were  few  probably,  if  any,  in  the 
convention,  who  were  quite  satisfied  that  a  black  person  could 
have  the  full  complement  of  human  faculties  as  well  as  the 
white.  That  is  a  conviction  which  belongs  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  one  that  is  and  ever  will  be  an  honor  to  it.  "We  ought 
not,  indeed,  to  expect  to  find  it  in  manifest  existence  sixty  ye«crB 
ago.  All  honor  to  our  fethers  of  that  age,  that  they  had,  at  least, 
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a  true  theoir  of  freedom,  even  if  they  did  not  folly  discern  or 
recognize  all  its  applications.  Be  it  ours,  with  the  education 
whicn  they  have  given  us,  and  another  half  century  of  experi- 
ence, to  be  as  true  to  principle  and  freedom  as  they  were.  The 
world  is  progressive,  and  we  ought  to  be  in  advance  of  the  eigh-  ^ 
teenth  century  in  the  application,  if  not  in  the  discovery,  of  truths  * 
and  principles. 

But  there  was  still  a  third  occasion  of  dijficulty  in  the  case 
now  in  question.  At  the  time  of  the  colonization  of  America, 
the  English  people  were  divided  into  two  great  parties.  On  the 
one  side  were  the  puritans ;  on  the  other  the  King,  lie  nobles, 
the  hierarchy  and  those  who  sympathized  with  them.  The  one 
party  were  the  champions  of  freedom  and  equality  of  rights ; 
the  other  stood  for  pnvilege  and  monopoly,  and  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical orders.  From  the  puritan  side  went  out  those  who  set- 
tled New  England.  From  the  party  of  the  court  and  the  estab- 
lished church  went  out  those  who^  colonized  the  more  Southern 
States.  And  now,  though  their  common  wants  in  a  new  country, 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  of  savages,  miti- 
gated of  necessity  the  spirit  of  hostility  that  embroiled  the  parties 
at  home,  yet  they  could  not  forget  on  which  side  of  the  dividing 
line  of  principles  and  feelings  they  were  properly  ranged.  As 
late  as  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  men  of  the 
South  boasted  their  descent  from  the  cavaliers  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First.  They  possessed,  too,  some  taint  at  least  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit  of  the  cavaliers,  and  of  the  church  of  James 
and  of  Charles.  Their  ideas  of  life  and  society  were  those  of 
drflFerent  ranks  and  orders  in  church  and  state,  of  privilege  on 
the  one  side  and  disability  on  the  other,  of  nobility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  serfdom,  qualified  at  least,  on  the  other.  To  them, 
therefore,  the  servitude  of  the  African  had  not  the  repulsive 
features  and  character  that  it  had  in  the  eyes  of  the  sons  of  the 
puritans.  Thev  had  little  scruple  in  asserting  their  right  to  hold, 
as  chattels,  a  body  of  black  servitors  and  retainers.  They  as- 
serted it  with  the  same  innocent  i^oring  of  the  moral  principle 
involved,  which  not  a  few  of  the  feudal  lords  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi  are  tainted  with  to  this  day. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  point  was  yielded  for  the  time,  and 
twenty  years  allowed  slavery  to  begin  to  die.  The  point  was 
yielded  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  point  was  jrielded  as  a  tem- 
porary concession,  but  in  the  confident  expectation  on  the  part  of 
the  sons  of  the  puritans,  and  on  the  part  also  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  South,  that  human  bondage  in  this  country  was  soon  to 
become  extinct,  and  we  have  no  warrant  for  saying  or  believing 
that  but  for  such  an  expectation  the  i>OLnt  would  have  been 
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yielded  as  it  was.  Hat  expectation  has  been  disappointed.  The 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  and  the  spinning-jenny  nave  hitherto 
given  the  grand  staple  of  the  South  such  a  value,  that  pecuniary 
^interest  has  been  added  to  natural  feeling  as  an  incentive  to  the 
continuance  of  slavery.  But  the  half  century  just  closed  has, 
after  aU,  carried  out  the  principles  of  human  liberty  in  a  ftdler, 
luster  application  than  was  before  known  or  deemed  obligatory. 
The  right  of  property  in  man  has  been  called  in  question,  sifted, 
and  extensively  pronounced  no  right,  but  a  robbery  and  an  usur- 
pation wherever  found.  The  free  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
pilgrims — the  Gk)d-fearing  conscience  of  the  pilgrims,  yet  live  in 
their  sons.  The  cries  of  millions  of  souls,  for  whom  Christ  died, 
and  for  whom  the  gospel  of  salvation  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  have  broken  upon  the  ears  of  Christians  throughout  the 
land,  and  touched  the  Christian  conscience  and  the  Christian  heart, 
and  the  conviction  has  become  established  that  this  foul  oppres- 
sion must  cease.  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not 
indeed  seen  its  power  relaxed  or  its  limits  visibly  curtaded,  and 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  possibly  may  not  see  this 
land  perfectly  free — ^free  to  the  black  as  to  the  white.  But  as 
the  principles  embodied  in  our  constitution,  and  on  which  it  rests 
are  true,  as  the  principles  of  our  pilgrim  fathers  are  true,  yea,  as 
the  word  of  God  is  true,  and  he  has  purposed  to  redeem  this 
world,  so  we  may  not  doubt  that  this  outrage  upon  humanity,  this 
mockery  of  God,  will  come  to  an  end. 

And  so  everywhere,  the  rights  of  man  as  man,  the  rights  of 
freedom  and  equal  laws  and  just  government,  are  asserted 
and  maintained  as  never  before.  China  is  restive  under  her 
celestial  scheme  of  civil  polity.  India  requires  hxmdreds  of 
thousands  of  British  soldiers  to  keep  her  in  subjection.  Turkey 
is  not  quiet  under  the  rule  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Hungary,  we 
know  her  story.  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Italy,  France, — 
where  is  there  a  spot  in  Europe  that  is  not  ready  even  noW  to  be 
rent  asunder  by  some  outburst  of  the  pent-up  forces  of  freedom  ? 
Yes.  Man  is  no  longer  to  be  the  bauble  or  the  serf,  as  he  has 
been,  of  his  brother  man,  whom  intrigue  or  prescription  may 
have  seated  in  the  throne  of  power.  Man  is  to  be  free.  Men 
are  to  be  equal  in  the  enjoyment  and  security  of  their  equal 
rights.  The  law  of  the  strongest  is  to  give  place  to  the  law  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God. 

Closely  allied  to  the  advancement  of  civil  freedom  and  the 
development  of  the  new  ideas  and  principles  which  have  already 
been  noticed  as  marking  the  last  fifty  years,  are  those  various 
reformatory  movements  which  have  been  so  abundant.  Those 
voluntary  associations  for  the  melioration  of  the  civil  and  sociid 
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ooBdition  of  mankind,  have  mostly  had  their  birth  in  the  present 
century.  The  various  peace  societies,  for  the  mitigation  and 
abolition  of  war ;  the  prison  discipline  societies  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  criminals;  the  temperance  societies,  and  the  various 
other  reform  associations  of  this  and  other  lands,  most  of  them 
have  sprung  up  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us. 

And  what  a  ^lory  has  been  shed  upon  the  age  in  which  we 
live  by  our  hospitals  and  asylums,  our  various  beneficent  associ- 
ations and  institutions,  and  the  noble  company  of  the  so-called 
charities,  which  have  sprung  up  so  thickly  m  this  and  other 
lands  during  the  period  under  review  I  The  lunatic  sits  again 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  the  deaf  hear,  the  blind  see,  and 
the  maimed  and  diseased  are  made  whole  again. 

The  different  educational  movements  of  the  period  now  before 
us,  are  eminently  worthy  also  of  bein^  named  in  this  connection. 
ThoBe  who  judge  the  rest  of  the  wond  by  the  condition  of  our 
own  country  in  respect  to  education,  know  little  of  the  state  of 
things  elsewhere.  Schools  of  learning,  indeed,  there  have  always 
been,  from  the  time  when  Moses  furnished  himself  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Eg^tians,  and  the  scholars  of  Greece  resorted  to 
Alexandria,  until  now.  But  education,  as  we  understand  it,  the 
education  of  the  masses  in  distinction  from  the  privileged  few, 
this  is  a  thing  almost  exclusively  of  the  present  century.  And 
while  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  the  increase  in  num- 
ber and  the  improved  endowment  of  colleges  and  the  higher' 
seminaries  of  learning  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  it  is  in  its  relation  to  the  masses  of  the  people  that 
the  subject  of  education  preeminently  demands  attention,  and 
becomes  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  age.  We  need  not 
speak  of  our  own  country,  where  the  education  of  the  people, 
the  whole  people,  is  universally  regarded  as  a  first  duty  of  the 
State.  But  if  we  look  across  the  ocean,  it  is  only  a  recent  thing 
that  any  attempt  to  found  a  system  of  schools  for  all  classes  has 
been  made  in  Great  Britain,  if  we  except  the  school  system  of 
Scotland.  Now,  however,  the  attention  of  the  public  is  so 
awakened  upon  the  subject,  that  even  the  thieves  and  vagabonds 
of  London  are  gathered  into  their  ragged  schools.  Ireland  is 
just  laying  the  foundation  of  a  school  system,  despite  the  natural 
opposition  of  the  Romish  church.  And  if  we  pass  over  to  the  con- 
tment,  we  find  in  Prussia  a  system  of  schools,  as  rigorous  in  its  em- 
brace of  the  whole  people  as  the  system  of  taxation  itself.  Forty 
years  have  so  far  perfected  what  is  called  the  Prussian  system  of 
education  that  we  nave  deemed  it  worth  our  while  to  import  some 
of  its  excellences  into  this  land  of  common  schools.  France  has 
had  a  system  of  schools  supported  by  law  for  nearly  twenty 
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jeare,  for  which  she  is  much  indebted  to  her  former  minister  of 
pnblic  instruction,  M.  Guizot.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark 
likewise  possess  a  pnblic  school  system,  Sweden  has  none  as 
yet,  though  she  is  awake  to  the  importance  of  public  education, 
and  we  have  made  her  queen  of  song  a  donation  of  welj-nigh  half 
a  million  dollars,  during  the  last  eight  months,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  school  system  in  the  Scandinavian  km^- 
dom  of  Northern  Europe.  Half  a  million  of  scholars  of  aU 
grades  are  said  to  belong  to  the  public  schools  of  Bussia.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  yet  in  the  slumber  of  priestly  indolence  and 
ignorance.  Italy,  however,  is  awake  in  part  to  the  importance 
of  popular  education,  and  even  Turkey  is  talking  about  it,  while 
Greece,  since  the  achievement  of  her  independence,  is  attaining 
a  stand  on  this  subject  worthy  of  her  name.  For  the  rest,  the 
history  of  popular  education  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern 
America,  we  must  leave  for  the  retrospect  of  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  no  one  will  gain  a  just  idea  of  the  edu- 
cational movement  which  has  been  and  is  now  going  on  here  and 
in  Europe  who  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  press  and  the 
pofit-offlce.  The  one,  no  longer  pulled  slowly  by  hand,  but 
driven  by  the  agency  of  steam,  ana  shooting  off  from  its  whiz- 
zing cylinders  its  many  sheets  simultaneously  ;  the  other,  taking 
them  up,  and  on  its  cars  and  swift-cleaving  boats,  hurrying  them 
to  every  man's  fireside,  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  the  most 
scantily  furnished  cabin  of  our  western  frontier,  or  the  humblest 
cot  in  England's  glens,  needs  not  lack  the  furnishing  of  the 
mightiest  minds  of  present  or  of  ancient  time.  And  wnen  our 
postage  system  gets  i)erfected,  by  sea  and  land,  so  that  a  penny 
will  enable  any  one  to  speak  to  any  other,  however  distant,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  then  there  wiU  be  at  work  an  educational 
power  which  no  force  or  schemes  of  despotic  authority  or  hier- 
archical opposition  will  be  able  to  withstand. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  as  we  designed  to  do 
of  what  is  most  important  of  all,  the  peculiarly  and  more  mani- 
festly religious  history  of  the  past  half-century.  "We  can  only 
say,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  the  church  has  seemed  to  have  it  as  a  settled  convic- 
tion that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the  kin^ 
doms  of  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  church  has  had  it 
for  her  direct  and  practical  work  to  bring  the  whole  world  to  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  a  Eedeemer  from  sin.  Accordingly  this 
has  been,  in  a  special  sense,  the  missionary  age  of  the  world.  It 
is  but  about  fifty  years,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  that 
the  first  movement  of  much  importance  was  made  in  this  direc- 
tion.  It  is  but  forty  years,  and  hardly  that,  since  the  first  com- 
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iMiny  from  New  England  went  forth  to  preach  the  Gk)8pel  to  the 
neathen.  And  now  let  the  Sandwich  islands,  become  already 
an  important  member  of  the  family  of  states  and  kingdoms, 
and  even  while  we  write  presenting  themselves  and  asking  admis- 
sioD  into  onr  confederacy  of  states,  and  let  the  various  civilized 
and  christianized  places  of  heathendom,  tell  what  has  been  ac- 
complished now  that  the  church  has  become  somewhat  in  earnest 
for  the  salvation  of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  millions  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants.  "  Lo,  what  hath  God  wrought !"  we  may 
well  exclaim  when  we  compare  the  obvious  religious  aspect  of 
ttie  world  now  with  what  it  was  when  the  century  began. 
Heathen  lands  are  everywhere  open  to  the  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  Christendom  already  includes  more  than  a  third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  globe. 

In  Christian  lands  a  better  tone  of  piety  prevails.  Sects  have 
learned  to  be  more  tolerant  of  each  other's  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
and  order.  Evangelical  and  Christian  alliances  have  been  formed. 
Even  now  the  Pope  suffers  a  protestant  chapel  to  open  its  doors 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Anglican  church  in  turn  allows  Cardinal  "Wiseman  to  occupy  the 
precincts  of  "Westminster  Abbey  in  the  name  of  the  Pope.  The 
principle  of  toleration  is  in  the  ascendant  as  never  before — ^the 
principle,  which  demands  that  all  shall  be  equally  free  to  believe 
and  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  trusting  that  where  there  is  most 
of  truth  there  will  be  most  of  success.  The  Queen  of  England 
in  her  replies  to  the  many  loyal  addresses  recently  sent  her  by 
reason  or  the  alarm  excited  by  the  papal  movement,  makes  no 
threats  of  legal  expulsion,  but  studiously  admits  the  right  of  all 
her  subjects  to  worship  in  undisturbed  freedom.  This  shows,  as 
nothing  could  better  show,  the  progress  of  religious  freedom,  and 
the  confidence  which  the  world  has  come  to  place  in  truth.  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  mention  here  that  the  last  half-century  has  done 
more  than  all  previous  ones  together  in  furnishing  a  reliable  in- 
terpretation of  the  less  obvious  and  intelligible  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  settling  the  true  philosophy  of  religion.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  but  few  commentaries  on  the  Kble  worth  being 
purchased,  even  if  any  were  able  to  purchase  them.  "With  some 
exceptions  all  professed  expositions  of  Scripture  were  worthless 
just  where  some  worth  was  expected  of  them.  Now  the  poorest 
apprentice  may  read  his  Bible  with  ril  the  helps  which  tne  life- 
long labors  of  the  best  scholars  in  this  and  other  lands  can  afford. 

Duch  then,  in  brief,  is  the  religious  history^  of  the  last  last  half- 
c^tury.  Religion  has  become  better  in  its  tone,  more  in  har- 
mony with  natural  truth,  less  open  to  the  attacks  of  infidelity  and 
skepticism.   Beligion  has  become  more  extensively  reoc^ized 
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as  the  one  great  business  of  life,  or  rather  as  the  life  itself,  than 
ever  before.  It  has  also  girded  itself  as  never  before,  at  least 
since  the  ase  of  the  Apostles,  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
world.  It  nas  entered  into  alliance  witn  aU  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science  and  made  them  tributary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  grand  work  of  salvation. 

But  time  forbids  us  to  go  farther  in  this  review.  The  history 
of  a  half-century  1  And  such  a  half-century  1  Volumes  would  be 
requisite  to  give  a  proper  account  of  it.  The  compass  of  our 
pages,  therefore,  can  only  serve  to  call  up  the  merest  outline  of 
the  great  subject.  Many  matters  of  importance  must  even  be 
omitted  entirely.  And  yet  may  not  even  such  a  review  as  the 
one  through  which  we  have  now  been  taken  do  something  towards 
impressing  us  with  proper  ideas  of  the  field  which  we  have  sur- 
veyed and  prepare  us  to  reap  advantage  therefrom  for  the  future  ? 

Have  we  not,  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  half-century  recent- 
ly completed,  reason  for  hope  and  encouragement?  Science, 
arts,  liberty,  religion,  all  have  been  going  forward,  and  advanc- 
ing, like  the  orbs  of  heaven,  in  the  strictest  harmony  with  each 
other.  There  has  been  no  going  back ;  all  has  been  onward. 
Every  conspicuous  event  has  mcwle  some  contribution  to  man's 
temporal  or  eternal  happiness.  Every  invention  and  discovery 
has  poured  new  comfoiis  into  his  lap,  or  given  him  a  lesson  of 
everlasting  wisdom.  The  gospel  has  shown  its  power,  as  never 
before,  in  miti^ting  the  e^s  of  depraved  habits  in  enlightened 
lands,  and  in  civilizmg  and  christianizing  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
heathendom.  The  word  of  God  has  met  all  the  objections  that 
could  be  brought  against  it,  arising  out  of  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science  and  the  most  impartial  laws  of  interpretation, 
and  it  has  met  them  triumphantly,  and  now  comnjands  a  more 
unhesitating  reception  and  belief  than  ever  before.  The  pulpit 
has,  during  the  last  half-century,  manifested  more  power  than 
before  anahas  better  accomplished  its  true  purpose.  The  pro- 
fessedlv  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals  which  have  sprung 
up  witnin  comparatively  a  few  years,  and  the  tracts  and  volumes 
01  our  benevolent  societies,  have  given  divine  truth  a  wider 
range  and  a  more  searching  application  to  the  hearts  of  men  than 
has  ever  been  the  case  hitherto.  False  forms  of  relimon  are 
^ving  way  continually  in  all  portions  of  the  world,  and  Chris- 
tianity never  had  the  air  and  power  of  a  universal  conqueror, 
not  even  when  she  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  (^esars, 
as  she  has  at  this  opening  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Equally  encouraging  is  the  state  of  the  world  in  other 
respects.  The  phjrsical  comforts  of  life  were  never  more  widely 
dinused.   The  civil  rights  of  man  were  never  before  so  well 
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Becnred  and  bo  generaUr  acknowledged.  Hie  mind  of  the  race 
was  never  before  so  wefi  informed.  The  means  of  a  true  educa- 
tion, in  the  completest  sense,  were  never  so  abundant  as  now. 
And  so,  wheresoever  we  look,  we  see  tilie  amplest  evidence  that^ 
daring  the  last  fifty  years,  ihe  world  has  been  steadily  advancing 
toward  an  improved  state,  and  advancing  more  rapidly  than  at 
any  former  period.  Let  us  then  derive  hope  and  encouragement 
from  the  past.  As  Christians  let  us  hope  with  new  coimdence 
in  the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  the  cross.  As  men  let  us 
believe  that,  under  the  guidance  of  divine  providence,  and  in 
the  light  afforded  by  the  gospel,  the  sorrows  and  degradations  of 
sinful  liumanity  are  to  be  cured,  and  the  whole  family  of  man 
are  to  bear  again  the  unde&ced  image  of  Ood. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  Qretk  Orammar,  for  the  U9e  cf  High  Schools  and  Univeniiies.  By  Philif 
BuTTMAKV.  RevisM  and  enlarged  by  his  BOD,  Albxakdek  BuiT^  Trans- 
lated from  the  eighteenth  German  eaition,  byEnwABD  RoBinsoii.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.    1861.  pp.  617. 

It  is  mmeoessary  to  descant  on  the  merits  of  Buttmann  as  a  grammarian.  His 
follness  of  learning,  his  thoroughness  of  researcli,  his  happy  equilibrium  of 
ingenuity  and  iudgment,  his  analytic  method,  practical  tact  and  perspicuous  style, 
are  understood  and  appreciated  by  every  scholar.  He  was  the  first  to  treat  the 
mmmar  of  the  Greek  language  m  a  truly  scientific  manner.  He  shook  off  the 
fetters  of  tradition,  obsenr^  and  studied  for  himself,  rejected  old  absurdities  and 
errors,  and  strove  to  build  up  his  facts  into  a  simple  and  harmonious  system. 
He  revolutionized  his  department  of  science :  yet  there  was  nothing  revolution- 
ary in  his  aims  or  disposition.  He  had  jio  love  of  innovation  for  its  own  sake. 
He  adhered,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  the  established  forms  and  names,  adopting 
th^  in  some  cases,  with  evident  reluctance,  because  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  incur  offense  and  opposition,  by  rejecting  them  and  introducing  bet- 
ter. By  this  prudent  method,  he  secured  for  his  grammar  a  decree  of  popularity 
seldom  accorded  to  a  text-book  containing  so  mucn  that  is  peculiar  ana  original. 

Among  the  grammatical  works  of  Buttmann,  the  one  translated  by  I^. 
Rol»n8on  is  that  which  deserves  to  be  called,  par  eminence^  the  grammar.  His 
Sekul-ChammaHk  was  a  mere  abridgment,  designed  for  elementuy  instruction ; 
his  Aitsfuhrliche  Sprachlehrej  a  thesaurus  of  copious  critical  discussions  on  points 
of  Greek  etymology :  the  one  was  intended  for  beginners  only,  the  other  only 
for  professional  scholars.  But  the  intermediate  work  (for  such  it  is  in  extent, 
though  of  earlier  composition  than  either  of  the  others,)  was  dengned,  as  its  titie 
shows,  for  general  use  in  high  schools  and  universities.  That  it  was  well  suited 
for  this  purpose,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  is  fnllj  proved  by  the 
thirteen  editions  which  were  called  for  in  quick  succession,  durmg  the  author^s 
Ufe-time.  In  our  own  country,  too,  the  excellence  of  the  work  has  been  proved 
by  the  test  of  successful  experi^ce.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  benefit  they  have  themselves  derived  firom  it  The  transla- 
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tion  of  Dr.  RobiiMOii»  made  from  the  thirteenth  GenaaD  edition,  aiid  printed  in 
the  year  1833,  waa  reprinted  in  1839,  and  has  been  for  several  years  out  of 
print 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  last  circumstance,  withdrawing  the  work  for  some  time  from 
public  view,  while  other  works  of  approved  excellence  have  appeared  in  the  same 
field,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  existing  in  some  quarters,  that  Butt- 
mann's  Grammar,  however  valuable  in  its  own  day,  has  had  its  day,  been  super- 
seded and  gone  out  of  use.  As  regards  Grermanv,  the  native  countiy  of  the  work, 
this  opinion  is  far  enough  from  being  true;  and  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the 
public  reception  given  to  the  book  ^fore  us  do  not  prove  it  equally  untrue  for 
this  country.  The  new  version  is  made  from  the  eighteaiUh  German  edition :  tlie 
original  work  has  been  reissued  five  times,  in  large  editions,  snce  the  decease  of 
its  author,  in  the  year  1829.  It  still  maintains  its  ground  as  a  text-book  for 
school  instruction.  It  is  constantly  referred  to  in  mose  commentaries  on  the 
Greek  classics  which  are  intended  for  the  students  of  gymnasia  and  universities. 

Of  course  the  Grammar  could  not  thus  have  held  its  popularity,  if  it  had 
retained,  without  alteration,  the  form  last  given  it  by  Buttmann  himself.  The 
advancing  march  of  science  would  have  len  it  in  the  rear.  The  shifting  taste  of 
teachers  and  of  scholars,  which  is  subject,  in  some  degree,  to  the  caprice  of 
fiishion,  and  may  vary  without  advancing,  would  have  turned  away  to  newer 
things.  The  work  has  had  the  editorial  care  of  Alexander  Buttmann,  son  of  the 
author,  who  has  introduced,  from  lime  to  time,  the  necessary  changes.  He 
seems  to  have  discharged  his  task  with  judgment,  correcting  errors,  sum>lying 
deficiencies ;  yet  avoiding  all  unnecessary  change,  and  evincing  the  natural  deaira 
of  a  son  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  his  dither's  work  and  words. 

The  greatest  alteration  has  been  made  in  tiie  Syntax.  No  one  can  have 
used  the  work  in  its  former  shape,  without  feeling  that  this  part  was  fiur 
inferior  to  the  rest  It  was  full  and  thorough  on  the  particles,  but  elsewhere 
defective  and  unsatisfying, — a  collection  of  general  principles,  without  the 
requisite  illustration  and  detaiL  In  the  present  work,  we  find  a  new  body 
of  syntax,  much  more  copious  and  thorough ;  the  independent  compoaitioii, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  German  editor.  Without  exhibiting  any  great 
amount  of  personal  research,  or  original  speculation,  it  is  caref^y  wntten, 
judicious  in  selection,  clear  in  arrangement,  concise,  yet  perspicuous  in  expres- 
sion. The  construction  and  idiom  of  the  language  are  stated  in  a  ample  poaitiTe 
way,  with  little  attempt  at  philosophic  explanation  and  development  The  editor 
was,  perhi^  too  much  afraid  of  the  chmieras  and  absurdities  which  have  often 
been  the  result  of  an  effort  to  account  for  everything  on  philosophical  principlea. 

The  Etymology,  to  which  Buttmann  directed  the  labor  of  his  life,  retains  sub- 
stantially the  form  in  which  he  left  it  Yet  even  here,  we  find  ever3rwhere  the 
hand  of  a  careful  editor.  The  Catalogue  of  Irregular  Verbs,  which  has  alwm 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  points  in  this  (Srammar,  is  little  altered  on  the 
"wiiole;  yet  some  iJight  alteration,  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of 
research,  will  be  found  in  almost  every  article.  The  extended  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion, which  were  often  found  in  the  old  Graounar,  and  were  designed 
generally  to  defend  the  views  of  Buttmann  firom  objections  to  which  thdr 
novelty  exposed  them,  have  been  greatly  shortened,  and  sometimes  altogether 
omitted  by  his  son.  Some  things  nave  been  retained,  which,  we  believe,  Butt- 
mann himself  would  have  rejected,  if  he  had  lived  to  this  time.  We  may  in- 
stance the  remark  in  which  the  v  mcndbiU  is  treated  as  an  original  element  of  the 
forms,  wtiich  admit  of  it  The  slightest  comparison  of  kindred  languages  wiH 
suffice  to  show  the  purely  euphonic  nature  of  this  affix.  The  assertion  <^ 
Buttmann,  that  the  dual  number  in  Greek  should  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  form 
of  the  plural,  which  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  number  two,  ia  now  qualified 
by  a  perhaps;"  it  might  have  been  better  to  strike  it  out  altogether,  and  give  a 
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cBflbrent  ezplaiialion  of  the  two  or  three  cases  which  were  considered  as  siip- 
poitmg  H. 

We  need  only  add  that  the  tjrpographical  execution,  as  regards  both  beauty 
and  correctness,  is  worthy  of  a  work  so  admirable :  it  is  in  the  best  style  of  ^ 
American  printing. 


First  AnmuU  Rmort  cf  the  Trustees  qf  Donations  for  E!dueatum  in  Liberia, 
Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1851.  Boston :  Press  of  T.  R. 
Marvin,  42  Congress  Street   1861.   pp.  32. 

^  The  Trustees  of  Donations**  are  an  incoiporsted  body,  having  the  power,  in 
file  hmffuage  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  hold  real  ana  personal  estate  to  the' 
▼ahie  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  income  whereof  shall  be  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  collegiate  education  in  Liberia,  by  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning ;  and,  also,  if  necessary,  to  the  train- 
ing of  proper  instructors  for  the  same,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Tnistees."  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  Hon.  George  N.  Briggs ;  the  Treasurer, 
Hon.  Stephen  Fairbanks ;  and  the  Secretary,  that  veteran  in  the  cause  of  Africa, 
Rev.  Joseph  Tracy.  The  Trustees,  in  addition  to  the  President  and  Treasurer, 
are,  Hon.  %non  Greenly,  LL.D.,  Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard,  Hon.  Joel  Giles, 
Hon.  Albert  Fearing,  and  Amos  A.  Lawr^ice,  Esq. 

The  present  is  the  first  Report  of  the  Trustees,  and  is  nroperly  concerned  in 
flhowinff  that  the  **  regeneration  of  Africa  has  so  far  advanceo,  as  to  call  for  such  an 
enterpme"  as  that  which  is  proposed.  The  report  is  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary; 
imd  in  point  of  accurate  and  condensed  statement,  of  orderly  arrangement,  of  full- 
ness of  information,  and  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts,  is  a  model  of  what 
such  reports  should  be.  As  tms  is  a  new  enterprise,  we  will  briefly  state  from 
the  report  itself^  some  of  the  principal  considerations,  which  prove  its  necesaity 
and  importance. 

The  continent  of  Africa  maj  be  divided  into  three  greatportions,  distingunhed 
by  different  races,  and  by  distmct  classes  of  languages.  The  report  gives  a  very 
precise  and  condensed  account  of  these  divisions,  and  of  the  missionary  operations 
m  each.  We  shall  quote  the  whole  of  this  part  of  it,  although  the  quotation 
will  be  somewhat  long : 

"  The  population  of  Africa  is  seldom  estimated  so  low  as  90,000,000 ;  often  as  high  as 
150,000,000.  Excepting  the  Hottentot  and  some  other  unimportant  tribes,  they  may 
be  ranged  under  three  grand  divisions.  The  first  includes  the  Caucasian  races  in  the 
Talley  of  the  NUe,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  few  habitable 
portions  of  the  Great  Desert  They  are  mostly  of  Egyptian,  Arabian  and  Phcenician 
descent.  To  this  portion,  all  the  ancient  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Africa  was 
confined.  This  population  extends,  at  least  by  intermixture  of  races,  into  some  of  the 
fertile  regions  south  of  the  Great  Desert  The  second  division  comprises  what  some 
have  called  the  Zingian  races,  including  nearly  all  south  of  the  Equator,  the  people  on 
the  western  coast  for  two  or  three  degrees  farther  north,  and  on  the  eastern,  tne  Gallas 
and  others,  who  are  occasionally  found  as  far  as  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The  languages  of  the  numerous  Zingian  tribes  are  all  so  closely  related,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  common  oricin.  The  third  division  comprises  the  vast  and  populous 
FSffion  between  the  Great  Desert  on  the  north  and  the  Zingian  regions  on  the  south. 
T&B  region,  known  under  various  names,  as  Sudan,  Nigritia,  Negroland,  and  Upper 
Guinea,  is  inhabited  by  tens,  and  probably  by  scores  of  millions,  who,  in  complexion, 
and  all  other  characteristics,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  are  most  strongly  marked  as 
negroes.  From  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Carthage,  they  have  furnished  the 
most  numerous  victims  of  the  slave  trade.  This  division  is  our  immediate  field  of 
labor. 

^  The  people  of  the  first  of  these  divisions  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  The  principa? 
exceptions  are,  the  French  colonies  in  Algiers,  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and  some  fragmenti 
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of  the  old  AbeniniaB*  which  are  nominally  Christian.  Throoghoat  th«  wliole, 

there  ia  a  priesthood  having  some  knowledge  of  letters.  A  French  Protestant  Miesion 
was  attempted  at  Algiers,  soon  after  the  sumugation  of  that  country ;  bat  nothing  htm 
been  heard  of  it  for  some  years  past  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  naye 
attempted  a  mission  in  Atiessinia,  but  without  success.  The  mission  of  the  same  So- 
ciety at  Cairo  had  formerly  an  Institution  for  the  education  of  Coptic  clergy;  bat  it 
has  proved  a  fidlure,  and  is  closed.  The  educational  establishment  of  the  nussion  it 
now  reduced  to  a  school  for  bojrs,  with  96  scholars,  and  one  of  82  girls.  This  is  all 
that  Christendom  is  now  doing  for  the  education  of  this  portion  of  Afiica, 

"  The  barbarism  of  the  second  great  division,  the  Zingian,  is  attacked  from  three 
important  and  promising  points. 

^  The  numerous  missions  in  the  British  dominions  in  South  Africa  at  first  directed 
their  efibrts  almost  wholly  to  the  Hottentots:  but  they  have  long  since  reached  the 
Kafirs  and  other  Zingian  tribes.  Here,  in  a  fertile,  elevated  country  of  the  south  tem- 
])erate  zone,  hiehly  mvorable  to  health,  English,  German,  French  and  American  mia- 
sionaries  are  laboring  with  encouraging  success.  Here,  the  English  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists alone  report  nearly  50,000  attenduits  on  public  worship,  47  day-schools,  and  more 
than  5,000  cnildren  under  instruction.  The  London  Missionary  Society  (Congrega- 
tional,) is,  probably,  exerting  an  equal  amount  of  influence.  The  operations  of  the 
Paris  Missionary  Society,  the  Amencan  Board,  and  some  others,  are  extensive  and 
efficient  The  explorations  of  these  missions  already  extend  at  least  a  thousand  miles 
into  the  heart  of  Soulbem  Africa.  Their  influence,  m  its  northward  progress,  will  no- 
where encounter  anjr  sudden  change  of  dimate,  or  radical  diffiirence  of  language.  It 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  advance,  as  it  is  advancing,  till  it  meets  other  emightening 
influences  on  the  north. 

At  the  Gaboon  river,  about  half  a  degree  north  of  the  Equator,  and  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Zingian  portion  of  Uie  continent,  is  a  mission  of  the  Anoerican 
Board.  Though  distant  more  than  3,500  miles  from  toe  mission  of  the  same  Board  to 
the  Zulu  Kafirs,  near  Port  Natal,  in  south-eastern  Africa,  the  languages  are  evidently 
of  the  same  stock,  and  closely  related.  This  mission  is  young ;  yet  it  has  extended 
its  stations  nearly  100  miles  up  the  river,  and  two  languages  have  been  in  a  eood  de- 

Eie  mastered.  'In  one,  a  grammar  and  a  vocabulary  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
ve  been  published.  In  the  other,  a  grammar  and  vocabulary , are  -nearly  prepared. 
In  both,  the  guepel  is  preached,  and  schools  are  taught.  The  region  is  among  the  most 
healthy  on  thie  Western  Coast 

About  one  degree  farther  north^  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  commenced  a  mission  on  Consoo  Island,  to  be  extended  to  the  main-land.  The 
people  here  are  of^e  same  race.  From  three  to  four  degrees  north,  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish Baptist  mission  on  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  a  Scottish  Presb^rian  missioa 
on  the  continent.  Whether  they  strictly  belong  to  this  division  of  Amca,  we  are  not 
informed.   Neither  has  yet  had  time  to  exert  any  very  extensive  influence. 

"  On  the  eastern  coast,  near  Mombas,  in  latitude  4  deg.  south,  about  two  thousand 
miles  east  from  the  Gaboon  river,  and  about  the  same  distance  nearly  north  from  the 
Zulu  mission,  the  English  Churcn  Missionary  Society  have  a  new  mission.  The  lan- 
guages here  are  almost  identical  with  those  around  the  Gaboon,  on  the  Western  Coast 
Their  explorations  have  extended  inland  some  300  or  400  niiles.  A  short  distance 
firom  the  coast  commences  the  ascent  of  the  fimious  *  Mountains  of  the  Moon.'  which 
form  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  continent,  as  the  Andes  do  the  western  of  Soutn  Amer- 
ica, and  the  lofty  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow.  The  climate  appears, 
fi>r  a  tropical  one,  fiivorable  to  health,  and  the  prospects  of  the  mission  are  thought 
highly  encouraging.  This  mission  seems  to  touch  the  ori^;inal  seats  of  those  hitherto 
mysterious  races,  the  Grallas,  who  began  to  ravage  Abessinia  about  the  year  1500,  and 
the  Jaggas,  or  Giagas,  who,  about  the  same  time,  spr«Ml  terror  and  desolation  south- 
ward for  a  thousand  miles,  and  westward  even  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  language 
of  the  Gallas  makes  it  certain  that  they  are  related  to  the  great  southern  race. 

*  So  the  name  is  now  written  by  the  best  authorities.  In  Arabic,  the  elevated 
plateau  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  which  most  of  the  waters  of  that  river  are  de- 
rived, is  called  Habesh,  and  its  people  Habshi.  The  Latin  writers  transformed  Habesh 
into  Abassia,  which  in  time  became  corrupted  into  Abyssinia,  and  restricted,  in  its 
meaning,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  plateau. 
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*^  An  tbete  miiiioni  near  the  equator  haye  established  schools,  which  will  be  increased 
in  number  and  power  as  time  and  means  shall  render  practicable ;  but  some  years  must 
ehmse  before  they  can  make  any  ereat  impression  on  the  surrounding  darkness. 

"  It  will  easily  be  seen,  that  these  missions  almost  necessarily^  form  one  sjrstem  of 
operations.  They  are  all  directed  to  one  fiunily  of  nations,  l3ring  in  one  compact  mass 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  Any  success  which  any  of  them  may  achieve, 
ineWtably  aids  all  the  others ;  as  it  must  contribute  something  to  that  knowledge  of 
eeography,  of  language,  of  character,  or  that  supply  of  converted  native  agency,  which 
uey  all  need.  Ajod  this  is  well  understood  by  the  leading  societies  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  by  their  missionaries.  A  line  of  missions  across  the  continent,  connecting 
thoee  on  the  Gaboon  with  those  near  Mombas,  is  already  under  consideration  as  an  ob- 
ject of  hope,  and  of  such  efforts  as  the  progress  of  events  may  render  prudent:  while 
the  southern  missions  are  boldly  and  mdustriously  advancing  northward.  We  may, 
therefore^  leave  the  work  of  regenerating  Southern  Africa  to  Ihein,  and  to  such  agen- 
cies and  mstitutions  as  shall  be  found  neMful  to  supply  their  deficiencies. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  this  southern  sjrstem  of  operations  will  confine  itself,  at  least 
for  many  years,  to  the  great  southern  &mily  of  nations.  Covering  a  territory  of  pro- 
bably ^000,000  of  sauare  miles,  equal  to  a  tract  of  2,000  miles  square,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  peopled,  ana  some  parts  of  it  thickly,  they  must  amount  to  many  millions. 
The  work  to  be  done  is  vast,  and  must  fully  employ  all  the  energies  of  those  engaged 
in  it,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  similarity  of  langua^^  character  and  usages  among 
theee  nations  will  greatly  facilitate  the  advance  of  civilizing;  influences  from  one  to 
another ;  and  these  advantages  they  cannot  enjoy,  if  they  direct  their  labors  to  more 
northern  tribes,  who  are  not  of  the  same  great  iamil]^.  We  may,  therefore,  consider 
Southern  Africa  as  provided  for  by  a  system  of  agencies  which  will  confine  itself  to 
that  division  of  the  continent 

^  There  remains  yet  to  be  considered,  the  vast  region  of  Sudan,  north  of  the  Equator, 
south  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  eztendinc  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  eastMrardly  without 
nay  definite  limit  As  neg[ro  nations  of  this  division  are  found  to  the  eastward,  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  Nile,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  spread  over  a  region  extending 
about  3,500  miles  from  east  to  west ;  and  notwithstanding  the  encroachments  of  other 
races  in  certain  parts,  we  may  estimate  the  extent  from  north  to  south  at  1,000  miles; 
making  an  area  of  3,500,000  square  miles.  Its  Atlantic  coast  extends,  south  and  south- 
east, from  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Palmas,  more  than  1.100  miles ;  and  then  eastward  to 
the  Bight  of  Biafra,  about  1,250 ;  making  a  sea-coast  of  about  2,300  miles." 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  thia  last  division  of  the  continent,  that  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  College  at  Liberia.  We  have  then  to  inauire,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  such  a  College  at  all  This  we  may  deter- 
mine by  examining  the  state  of  religion,  education  and  civilization  in  those  co- 
lonies or  indepeni&nt  states,  from  ^ch  the  scholars  would  come. 

Beginning  in  the  north,  we  find  first,  a  British  settlement  of  recaptured  Afn- 
cans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia;  and  another,  on  an  isbmdin  the  Gambia, 
called  Macarthy's  Island.  Here  the  Wesleyans  have  6  chapels,  3  day-schools, 
with  6  teachers,  and  621  scholars,  and  induain^  Sabbath-scholars,  761 ;  commu- 
nicantB,  476 ;  on  trial,  136 ;  attendants  on  public  worship,  1,260. 

We  come  next  to  the  British  Colony  of  sierra  Leone,  inhabiting  a  small  terri- 
tory of  about  twenty-five  miles  by  fifteen.  We  here  find  a  population  of  60,000 : 
64  schools,  three  of  which  are  of  higher  grade,  with  8,206  schohirs,  6,773  com- 
municants, and  14,464  attendants  on  public  worship. 

We  next  meet  with  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  including  the  Maryland  Colony, 
^tiiout  entering  into  details,  we  give  the  summary  in  the  language  of  the 
Report: 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  Republic  of  some  300,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  7,000  or 
8,000  may  be  regarded  as  civilized,  and  the  remainder  as  having  a  right  to  expect,  and 
a  large  part  of  them  actually  evpeeting  and  demanding,  the  means  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  We  have — supplying  as  well  as  we  can  hj^  estimate,  the  numbers  not 
definitely  given— more  than  2,000  communicants  in  Christian  churches,  and  more  than 
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1,500  children  in  Sabbath-ichools ;  some  40  daj-sdioolB,  contakiiag,  ezcloaiTe  of  tkt 
Methodists,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  and  of  whose  numben  in  school  we  have  no 
report,  about  635  seholari.  The  whole  number  in  day-schools,  therefore,  is,  probably, 
not  less  than  1,200.  We  have  the  Alexander  High  School  at  Monrovia,  where  in- 
struction is  given  to  some  extent  in  the  dasdcs :  the  English  High  School,  at  the  same 
place,  under  Mr.  James ;  the  Methodist  Manual  Labor  School  and  Female  Academy 
at  Millsburg ;  the  Baptist  Boarding  School  at  Bexley ;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Hich  School  at  Cape  Palmas.  These  institutions  must  funiish  some  students  for  a 
higher  seminary,  such  as  we  propose  to  establish;  and  such  a  population  mmt  need 
their  labors  when  educated." 

The  line  of  coast  east  of  Cape  Palmas  and  east  of  the  Maryland  Colony,  is 
occu{Hed  by  missionary  stations  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  former  report  10  chapels  and  13  other  places  for  stated  preaching, 
23  day-schools,  with  64  teachers,  ami  1,014  seholarB,  609  oommunicantB,  103  on 
trial,  and  4,700  attendants  on  public  worship;  the  latter,  5  European  and  1  native 
ordained  missionaries,  9  native  teachers,  6  schools,  418  scholars,  and  128  com- 
municants. 

We  sum  up  the  whole  in  the  language  of  the  Report : 

"  We  have,  then,  a  line  of  coast  of  more  than  1,800  miles,  from  the  whole  of  which, 
as  has  been  officially  reported  to  the  British  Government  within  the  fnst  year,  tlM 
slave  trade  has  been  exterminated.  On  this  coast  is  a  population,  subject  to  Briti^ 
and  Liberian  law,  of  not  less  than  400,000,  and  probably  much  greater ;  and  a  heathen 
population,  on  the  coast  and  inland,  to  whom  Christian  civUization  must  penetrate 
through  them,  of  tens,  and,  probably,  scores  of  millions.  The  regular  attendants  on 
public  worship,  counting  those  of  the  Church  mission  on  the  Gold  Coast  at  900,  and 
not  counting  any  in  Liberia,  are  23,164.  Coimting  Liberia,  it  will  be  a  low  estimate 
to  place  the  whole  number  at  30,000,  and  the  other  members  of  their  families  at  as 
many  more,  or  60,000  in  all.  The  communicants,  estimating  those  in  Liberia  at  2,000, 
are  10,280.  The  day-schools,  estimating;  those  in  Liberia  at  40,  and  their  sdiolars  at 
1,200,  are  137,  with  11,505  scnolars.  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  native  or  Liberian. 
Of  these  schools,  at  least  seven  may  be  ranked  as  high  schools ;  and  at  several  of 
these,  youths  mav  be  well  fitted  for  College.  All  the  parts  of  this  system  are  inti- 
matelv  connected  with  each  other  bv  their  history  and  circumstances,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible to  each  other  by  water.  That  part  of  the  world,  then,  is  ripe  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  College." 

We  think  this  last  statement,  which  is  foimded  on  a  careful  induction  of  fiicta, 
will  settle  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  a  College,  in  the  mind  of  every  intel- 
ligent man. 

Two  questions  remain.  The  first  is,  whether  the  establishment  of  the  College 
should  be  undertaken  by  any  one  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  or  by  a  body  in&- 
pendent  of  them  all.  We  think,  both  on  general  principles,  and  for  reasons 
peculiar  to  this  case,  it  will  be  much  better  to  have  the  College  an  independent 
institution.  The  second  question  is,  whether  Liberia  is  the  best  place  for  the 
College,  and  upon  this,  too,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  fact  that  it  is 
an  independent  Republic,  that  it  is  the  most  highly  civilized  and  best  edncdted 
part  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  advancing  also  the  most  rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  influence,  and  that  it  is  the  most  central  point  for  Weai&m  Afiicar-^  snffi- 
cient  to  settle  the  question. 

We  welcome  this  new  enterprise,  as  one  of  the  most  important  movements  of 
the  age,  for  the  benefit  of  Africa. 
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Beport  cf  a  General  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  and  Personal  HeaUk, 
aetdsedy  preparedj  and  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  a 
Resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts^  relating  to  a  Sanitary  Survey  of 
the  State.  Preswited,  April  26,  1850.  Boston:  Button  &  Wentworth,  Stete 
Printers,  No.  37  Crosby  Street    1860.  pp.  644. 

In  Vol.  Vn.,  Number  2,  of  the  New  Euglander,  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  on  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State.  Founded  upon  this 
report,  a  resolution  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Council  to  appoint 
Commissioners  "  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State,  embracing 
a  statement  of  such  facts  and  suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  illustrate 
the  subject."  Lemuel  Shattuck,  Nathaniel  P.  Bajiks,  Jun.,  and  Jehiel  Abbott 
were  appointed  on  this  commission,  and  we  have  the  result  of  their  labors,  in 
the  report  before  us, — a  report  equally  honorable  to  th^  wisdom  which  estab- 
lished the  commission,  and  to  the  judgment  which  selected  the  commissioners. 
We  have  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  enterprise,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  legislative  movement  of  the  age.  It 
has  opened,  indeed,  a  new  field  for  the  beneficent  action  of  government,  and  has 
afforded  one  more  demonstration  of  the  vast  and  far-reaching  influences  of  the 
inductive  philosophy. 

The  Report  surveys  a  wide  field.  It  first  gives  a  history  of  the  sanitary 
movement,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  this  latter  head,  we  find  an  accurate 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  various  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  this 
eaoae  in  England,  as  well  as  an  equally  useful  and  interesting  one  of  what  has 
been  done  on  the  Continent  With  respect  to  our  own  country,  the  commission- 
ers have  carefully  collected  all  the  facts  within  their  reach,  which  could  illustrate 
the  history  of  public  health,  and  prove  the  importance  of  be^ning  to  do  some- 
tiling  OA  an  enlarged  and  systematic  plan. 

The  Report  next  presents  a  Plan  for  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State.  This 
plan  consists  of  a  series  of  fifty  different  measures,  each  of  which  forms  a  part 
of  one  system.  It  should  be  observed  that  a  Sanitary  Survey  differs  from  a  Geolo- 
gical Survey^  inasmuch  as  the  former  contemplates  a  permanent  supervision,  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  body  of  officers,  and  founded  on  public  laws.  The  groxmd- 
work  of  such  a  system  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is  an  undoubt^  truth 
that  th^  physical  vigor  of  the  race  is  much  less  than  it  should  be— that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  sickness — and  that  the  larger  portion  of  mankind 
die  before  they  ought  to  die.  It  vi  equally  true  that  pliysical  vigor  may  be 
increased,  sickness  prevented,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  lengSiened.  To 
obtain  these  results  is  the  aim  of  health  laws.  The  means  of  obtaining  them 
are :  first,  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  affect,  favorably  or 
un&vorably,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  place;  secondly,  Unos  and 
regulations,  founded  on  such  ascertained  knowledge,  to  remove  the  unfavorable 
causes,  and  to  augment  the  force  and  increase  the  number  of  the  favorable  ones. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  multiplicity  and  importance  of  the  subjects 
coming  within  the  Department  of  Public  Health — as  well  as  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  commissioners  have  pursued  their  inquiries,  we  will  set  down  the 
titles,  barely,  of  a  few  of  the  fifty  measures  which  are  proposed.  They  are 
such  as  these :  "  Registration  of  Sirths,  Marriages  and  Deaths;"  "  Laying  out 
new  Towns;"  "Public  Buildings;"  "Manufactories  and  Private  Dwellings;" 
"Over-crowded  Lodging-Houses  and  Cellar-Dwellings ;"  "Public  Squares"  and 
"  Ornamental  trees ;"  "Mill-Ponds  and  Stagnant  Water ;"  "Observations  con- 
cemmg  Consumption;"  "Interment  of  the  Dead;"  "Refuse  of  Towns  for 
Manure;"  "  Adulterated  Food  and  Drugs,"  &c. 

The  statement  of  the  plan  is  follow^  by  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  in 
VOL.  IX.  30 
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its  fiivor,  of  an  answer  to  objections,  and  an  appeal  to  different  classes  of  the 
conunnnity.  We  have  next  "  the  bill,**  which  is  recommended  to  be  enacted. 
To  this  is  added  an  Appendix,  of  over  two  hundred  pa^s,  containing  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  matter.   The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  ffood  index. 

We  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  application  which  has  been  made  so  ex- 
tensively in  England,  of  the  great  principle  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  to  mat- 
ters of  legislation,  by  means  of  commissions  of  inquiry,  has  not  been  before 
imitated  in  this  country.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  almost  the  first  attempt 
looking  in  that  direction.  For  the  investigations  relating  to  intemperance  were  con- 
ducted by  private  individuals,  and  did  not  and  could  not  possess  the  thoroughness 
and  accuracy  which  are  attainable  by  a  government  inquiry.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  a  good  share  of  common  sense — ^which,  in  this  connection,  means  a  good 
judgment,  exercised  within  a  small  field  of  observation,  as  contrasted  with  a 
philosophical  judgment  employed  in  the  broad  investigation  of  fiicts — together 
with  skill  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  some  of  the  trite  maxims  as  to  the 
abstract  rights  of  man,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  statesman.  But  all 
useful  legislation  must  be  founded  upon  comprehensive  induction,  and  every  true 
statesman  will  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  genuine  philosopher  of  the  Baconian 
school.  We  wish  this  report  might  go  into  the  hands  of  all  such  in  the  land, 
although  we  are  not  sure  but  that  such  a  distribution  might  be  made  without 
exhausting  the  edition. 


T)ie  Aufobiography  and  Memorials  of  Obadiah  Congar.  For  fifty  years  Mariner 
and  Shipmaster  from  the  port  of  New  York.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever, 
Author  of  "  The  Island  Worid  of  the  Pacific,"  and  «  The  Whale  and  his  Cap- 
tors."  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  82  Cliff  Street.  1861. 

With  a  single  exception,  we  see  nothing  in  the  life  and  experience  of  Captain 
Congar  to  distinguish  him  from  multitudes  of  Christian  men  and  women,  whose 
biographies  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  write.  This  exception,  however,  is  an 
important  one,  both  in  itself,  and  as  shovring  how  much  good  can  be  accom- 
plished through  Christian  principle,  by  men  even  of  no  more  than  ordinary 
talents.  Captain  Congar  was  the  first  to  make  a  serious  and  successful  attemf^ 
to  practice  on  shipboard  all  those  Christian  duties  which  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  binding  on  land.  The  steps  hj  which  he  gradually  came  to  the  full 
performance  of  these  duties,  it  is  interesting  to  trace.  It  was  some  time  in  the 
year  1809,  when  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  that  his  mind  seems  more  parti- 
cularly to  have  been  directed  to  the  duty  he  owed  the  seamen  under  his  care. 
He  says :  "  Since  I  have  been  preparing  for  tWs  voyage,  my  thoughts  have  been 
much  employed  on  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  instruct  those  who  might 
fall  under  my  care,  in  the  great  business  of  religion.  I  have  viewed  with  concern 
that  this  class  of  men,  whose  occupation  is  on  the  mighty  waters,  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  common  opportunities  of  religious  instruction  and  means  of 
grace  with  which  people  on  land  are  favored,  and  I  could  not  see  how  their  silua- 
turn  was  ever  likely  to  be  otherunscy  except  those  who  have  the  command  feel  it  incitm^ 
benty  and  undertake  to  supply  the  place  of  others  more  capable.  And  I  have  often 
ihouffht  our  particular  situation  at  sea  would  greatly  assist  the  feeblest  efforts  irAtcft 
might  be  made  to  lead  men  to  consider  their  um/sJ**  But,  although  these  consider- 
ations were  weighty,  and  the  path  of  dutjr  seemed  clear,  Captwn  Congar  shrunk 
from  the  great  responsibility  of  a  religious  teacher,  and  was  on  the  point  of 

fiving  up  the  whole  as  impracticable.  But  he  persevered ;  and  on  the  first  of 
anuar^,  1810,  he  called  his  crew  together,  and  informed  them  of  his  intention 
of  havmg  religious  exercises  on  shipboard.  The  crew  listened  with  apparent 
readiness  to  unite  in  the  duties  proposed.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evooing  tbey  met 
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in  eabin-gangway,  the  cabin  being*  filled  with  cargo,  and  Captain  Con^ar  read 
the  Scriptures  with  remarks,  and  concluded  the  exercises  with  prayer.  He  says: 
**  In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  I  experienced  much  less  difficulty  than  I  an- 
ticipated, and  I  can  say,  to  the  credit  of  the  crew,  they  all  behaved  with  very  be- 
coming deportment."  These  dally  religious  exercises  he  ever  afterwards  con- 
tmued. 

The  attention  of  Captain  dongar  was  next  directed  to  a  consideration  of  what 
Christian  duty  required  as  to  tlie  manner  of  spending  the  Sabbath  on  shipboard. 
We  will  here  again  make  use  of  his  own  language.  "  Sabbath,  January  7th.  Feel- 
ing it  important  that  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  worship  on  shore  should  be 
observed  in  something  like  such  a  manner  at  sea,  I  made  some  observations  to 
the  crew  on  the  propnety  of  considering  the  Sabbath  of  God*s  appointment,  and 
as  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  worship,  and  therefore  binding  upon  all  men  and 
in  ail  places,  as  circumstances  would  admit;  adding,  that  it  was  my  desire  we 
should  meet  at  the  hour  of  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purposes  before 
mentioned.  When  the  hour  arrived,  we  came  together  and  spent  some  time  in 
nraycT,  reading  the  scriptures,  and  something  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Bellamy. 
While  attending  to  these  exercises,  they  all  Shaved  orderly  and  decent,  and  in» 
deed,  throughout  the  whole  day.  On  the  whole,  the  day  has  been  comfortable 
to  me,  far  beyond  I  have  experienced  many  Sabbaths  at  sea,  and  I  am  not  without 
hopes  these  feeble  attempts  to  restrain  the  prevailing  vices  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness is  on  the  great  waters,  and  to  teach  the  fear  of  God  even  in  a  ship,  may  not 
be  altogether  m  vain."  This  practice,  too,  he  ever  afterward  continued.  The 
effect  of  these  exercises  on  the  crew  was  quite  apparent  Captain  Congar,  in 
the  review  of  the  voyage,  says :  "  I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  in  general 
the  crew  behaved  much  less  immoral,  and  for  the  most  part  more  orderly  and 
decent  in  their  conduct  than  is  usually  the  case  on  boara  of  ships,  and  one  of 
tiiem,  a  native  of  Sweden,  gave  considerable  evidence,  on  his  return  home,  of  his 
having  experienced  the  power  of  reli^on  in  his  heart."  Captain  Congar,  on  his 
return,  thought  it  advisable  to  acquaint  some  of  the  clergymen  of  New  York 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  if  they  approved  of  it,  to  ask  further  advice  and 
assistance.  For  this  purpose^he  saw  Dr.  Romeyne,  who  gave  him  much  en- 
coura^ment,  and  advised  him  to  procure  bibles  and  tracts  to  distribute  among 
the  sailors,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

The  interest  which  Captain  Congar  took  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  crew 
led  him  to  consider  the  question,  which  has  smce  assumed  so  much  importance, 
of  the  treatment  of  sailors  in  the  government  of  the  ship.  We  find  from  his 
journal,  that  in  a  voyage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  he  had  become  con- 
vinced ^  that  ike  notion  which  many  masters  and  officers  <^ ships  entertain,  that  sailors 
cannot  be  governed  toUhout  rough  usage  and  bad  language,  is  altogether  void  of 
weight ;  since  I  have  found,  by  considerable  experience,  much  less  difficulty  in  Ae 
matter  than  when,  as  formerly  {with  shame  I  confess  i/),  I  have  myself  used  these 
practices.^  Thus  the  experience  of  a  few  months  of  Christian  kindness  revealed 
a  practical  truth  which  had  never  before  been  discovered,  and  which  has  sinc^ 
wrought  a  very  general  reformation  in  the  treatment  of  s^ors,  and  has  been 
made  the  foundation  even  of  legislative  enactment. 

But  Captain  Congar  ha\ing  t^gun  in  this  course  of  Christian  dutir,  could  not 
stop  here.  There  were  other  questions  of  duty  which  were  closely  connected 
with  those  which  he  had  already  bad  before  him  and  decided.  If  the  sailors  were 
under  obligation  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  in  religious  worship,  were  not 
shipowners  bound  not  to  send  forth  their  ships  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  And  were 
not  shipmasters  bound  not  to  press  sail  on  the  Sabbath  day?  But  it  was  not  till 
some  time  in  1813  that  the  former  of  these  questions  was  seriously  considered 
by  Captain  Congar.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  first  directly 
lm)ught  before  him,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  arrived,  we  will  state  in  his 
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own  words.  "  Friday,  April  9th,  our  ship  being  loaded,  and  seeing  but  little 
prospect  of  getting  oiit  to  sea  before  the  Sabbath,  my  mind  became  concerned 
to  know  how  far  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  command  to  remember  the  Sab- 
bath to  keep  it  holy,  to  proceed  on  the  voyage  should  a  favorable  wind  offer  me 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  My  mind  had  been  more  or  less  exercised  on  this  subject 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  when  no  unavoidable 
occurrence  made  it  necessary,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  refuse  commencing  the 
voyage  on  that  day,  which  was  not  only  set  apart  as  a  day  of  worship,  but  as  a 
day  of  rest  from  worldly  concerns,  *  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou.'  Sabbath  morning  arrived,  the  wind  was  favorable,  and 
my  employer  anxious,  fearing  a  blockade  from  the  British,  we  proceeded.  But, 
as  though  the  Lord  intended  to  show  us  that  our  exertions  and  anxieties  were 
fruitless,  when  we  reached  Sandy  Hook,  the  wind  became  unfevorable,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  three  days.  I  now  had  time  to  reflect  upon  what  we  had  done,  and 
from  the  reasons  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  I  formed  this  resolve,  that,  through  the  assistance 
of  divine  grace,  should  I  ever  have  the  command  of  a  ship  offered  me  again,  I  wouid^ 
at  the  same  time,  give  my  employer  to  understand  my  determination  not  to  commence 
the  voyage  on  a  way  clearly  instituted  by  divine  wisdom  for  (he  most  exalted  employ 
ment  of  which  man  is  capable,^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  resolve 
was  kept 

The  second  of  the  questions  above  mentioned,  does  not  appear  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  as  a  practical  one  to  be  decided  till  the  year  1817,  at  least 
we  find  no  earlier  record  of  it  In  this  year,  while  on  a  voyage  to  liveipool,  we 
find  in  his  journal  the  following ;  "  Sabbath  day,  September  the  7th.  Last  even- 
inff  the  weather  had  been  blowing  hard,  which  obliged  us  to  shorten  sail ;  and  as 
I  felt  conscientious  about  making  all  the  sail  we  could  on  the  Lord's  day,  the 
passengers  were  not  a  little  dissatisfied,  which  the^  expressed  to  me.  I  stated  to 
them  my  reasons  for  not  making  the  same  exertaons  on  the  Sabbath  day  as  at 
other  times,  but  they  were  no  letter  satisfied."  Feeling  much  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  on  this  subject.  Captain  Cougar,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  the  commentator,  asking  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  If  we 
had  not  already  taken  up  so  much  room  in  quotations,  we  should  be  glad  to  print 
the  whole  letter.  It  sets  forth  the  case  with  precision  and  states  all  the  argu- 
ments with  much  force  and  candor.  Dr.  Scott  repliecU-sajnng  that  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  main  a^eeing  with  the 
opinions  of  Captain  Cougar.  This  completed  the  reforms  which  m  divine  provi- 
dence he  had  been  called  upon  to  undertake. 

Captain  Cougar  left  the  sea^farin?  business  in  1820,  and  spent  the  renudnder 
of  his  life  as  a  merchant  in  the  SouUiem  States.  He  was  bom  June  27, 1768,  and 
died  September  22,  1848,  in  his  ,81st  year. 


The  Conquest  of  Florida,  by  Hernando  de  Soto.    By  Theodore  Irving,  M.A. 
New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  166  Broadway.    1861.  pp.  467. 

Hernando  de  Soto  was  bom  about  the  year  1601,  in  ViUa  nueva  de  Barca- 
rota.  The  family  belonged  to  the  ancient  Spanish  gentry,  but  De  Soto  himself 
began  life  as  a  mere  solmer  of  fortune.  He  was  wiSi  Pizarro  in  his  conquest  of 
Pern,  where  he  distingoished  himself  as  the  second  best  warrior  in  the  army, 
being  inferior  only  to  Pizarro  himself.  He  returned  to  Spain  enriched  by  the 
spolb  of  the  New  World.  **He  now  assumed,"  as  Mr.  Irving  describes  it, 
**  great  state  and  equipage,  and  appeared  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
at  Valladolid,  in  magnificent  style,  having  his  steward,  his  majoraomo,  his  master 
of  the  horse,  his  pages,  lackeys,  and  all  Sie  other  household  officers  that  in  those 
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oeftentations  days  swelled  the  redone  of  a  Spanish  Dobleman."  De  Soto  was 
now  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  of  commanding  height  and  figure.  With 
such  advantages  of  fortune  and  person,  he  soon  succeeded  in  winning  the  hand 
of  a  lady  of  a  distinguish^  family,  Isabella  de  Bobadilla,  daughter  to  Pedrarias 
Davila,  Count  of  PuAo  en  Rostro.  This  marriage  connected  mm  with  a  power- 
ful fiunily. 

About  this  time  news  arrived  in  Spain  of  great  discoveries  in  Florida.  Florida 
was  first  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  his  search  after  the  ^Fountain  of 
Youth."  Ponce  made  a  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  same  port,  but  was  mor- 
tally woun\ied  in  a  contest  with  the  natives.  A  few  years  afterwards  a  captain 
of  a  caravel,  named  Die^o  Miruels,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coast 
of  Florida,  where  he  ootained  a  small  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
natives.  The  news  of  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  newly  discovered  lands 
spread  tiie  fame  of  Florida.  Pamphilo  do  Narvaez  was  the  next  to  make  a 
descent  upon  its  coasts :  he  obtainea  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  authority  to 
subdue  and  occupy  the  country  lying  between  its  extreme  cape  and  the  river  of 
Palms.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1628,  he  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  an  open  bay 
on  the  eastern  coast,  with  a  squadron  of  four  barks  and  a  brigantine.  Here  he 
landed  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men  and  forty-five  horses.  But  after  incredi- 
ble hardships,  thev  all  perished,  with  the  exception  of  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  four  of  nis  companions.  Nunez  reached  Lisbon  on  his  return  in  1637 
— just  about  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  De  Soto. 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  that  expedition,  yet,  such  was 
the  spirit  of  wild  iiventure,  aided,  in  part,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  mys- 
terious reserve  of  Nufiez,  who  seemed  to  know  much  more  than  he  was  willmg 
to  communicate,  that  there  was  a  general  desire  to  renew  the  enteiprise.  In 
particular,  "  the  imagination  of  De  Soto,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Irving, 
"took  fire  fVom  what  he  ^thered  from  the  narrative  or  Alvar  Nunez.  He 
doubted  not  there  existed  m  the  interior  of  Florida  some  regions  of  wealth, 
equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  had  hitherto  only  followed  in 
the  course  of  conquest ;  an  opportunity  now  presented  of  rivalmg  the  fame  of 
Cortes  and  Pizzarro ;  his  reputation,  his  wealth,  his  post  services,  and  his  mar- 
riage connections — «11  ^ave  nim  the  means  of  securing  the  chance  before  him. 
in  the  magnificent  spirit  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  he  asked  permission  of  the 
eniperor  to  undertake  the  conouest  of  Florida  at  his  own  expense  and  risk." 

The  emperor  readily  grantea  his  request  He  moreover  created  him  ffovemor 
and  captain-general  for  nfe,  of  Florida  and  also  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  De  Soto 
embarked  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1638,  in  seven  large  and  three  small  vessels,  and 
about  the  last  of  May  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  ^ntiago  de  Cuba.  Appointing 
his  wife,  Dofia  Isabel  de  Bobadilla,  to  govern  the  island  during  his  absence,  he 
set  sail  from  Havanna,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  1639,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
the  same  month,  reached  the  mouth  of  a  deep  bay,  which,  in  honor  of  the  day, 
he  called  Espiritu  Santo,  and  which  is  now  known  as  Tampa  Bay.  The  arma^ 
ment  amounted  to  one  thousand  men  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  horses.  It 
was  altogether  the  most  splendid  expedition  which  had  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  Worid.  It  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers. 
Scarcely  one  among  them  had  gray  hairs ;  all  were  young  and  vigorous,  fitted 
for  the  toils  of  conquest  They  were  ^1  animated  with  the  hopes  of  glory — 
they  expected  to  find  withm  the  unexplored  regions  empires  more  magnificent 
and  wealthy  than  even  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru — ^mines  of  gold  and 
silver  such  as  before  had  only  been  dreamed  of.  At  the  same  time,  there  went 
with  the  military  twelve  priests,  eight  clergymen  of  inferior  rank,  and  four 
monks,  with  hopes  equally  lutient  for  aught  we  know,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  to  Christianity. 

We  shall  follow  the  authority  of  Mr.  Irving  in  describing  the  route  of  De 
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Soto,  although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  all  of  it  with  certainty.  De  Soto  took  up  his 
Hue  of  march  along  the  western  coasts  at  some  distance  in  the  interior,  and  win- 
tered  in  the  province  of  Apalachee,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Talahassee. 
Having  learned  from  the  Indians  that  there  was  a  remote  provmce  towards  the 
east,  named  Cofachiqui,  where  the  chief  traffic  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  yellow 
and  white  metals  such  as  the  Spaniards  showed  them,  De  Soto  broke  up  his 
winter  encampment  and  in  the  month  of  March,  1640,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
coveted  re^ons ;  but  the  yellow  metal  which  it  contained  turned  out  to  be 
copper  of  a  yellowish  tint,  much  resembling  gold,  and  the  white  metal,  a  shining 
substance  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  silver,  probably  mica.  The  town  of 
Cofachiqui  was  situated,  it  has  been  thought,  somewhere  on  the  Savannah  river, 
at  the  modem  Silver  Bluff,  Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina.  His  route  thus 
far  seems  to  have  been,  as  made  out  by  Mr.  Innng,  in  a  nortiieastem  direction 
from  Talahassee,  through  what  is  now  Macon  and  3^filledgevillc,  and  thence  east  to 
the  Savannah  river.  From  thence  he  directed  his  march  towards  the  northwest 
and  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the  Apalachian  range  of  mountains  running 
through  the  northern  part  of  Georgia.  He  then  turned  southwards  and  on  the 
eighth  of  October  reached  a  place  on  the  Alabama  River,  called  Mauvila,  about 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  bay  of  Mobile  and  from  which  that  bay  probahdy 
receivM  its  name^ — all  the  while  cutting  his  way,  with  immense  slaughter, 
through  the  hordes  of  natives  who  opposed  his  course.  At  this  point,  unexpect- 
edly to  his  followers,  De  Soto  turned  his  course  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
proceeded  northwesterly  through  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mississippi,  until  he 
reached  the  country  of  the  Chickasaws  in  its  northern  part.  Here  he  wintered. 
In  the  spring  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  proceeding  still  ftirther  west- 
wards, at  length  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi—**  the  first  European 
who  looked  out  upon  the  turbid  waters  of  this  magnificent  river."  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1541.  In  May,  De  Soto  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
probably  at  the  lowest  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  between  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty- 
fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  pushed  his  course  westward'till  he  reached  a  village 
called  Utiangue,  situated  on  a  river  supposed  to  be  the  Arkansas,  where  he  win- 
tered. In  the  spring  of  1642,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
he  reached  some  time  in  April.  Here  De  Soto  died  and  his  oody  was 
sunk  in  the  waters  of  the  great  river  which  he  had  discovered.  On  the  fourth  or 
fifth  of  June  the  Spaniards  set  out  again  in  a  direct  western  direction  from  the 
Mississippi.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Luis  de  Moscoso,  whom  De  Soto 
had  appointed  his  successor.  They  pushed  on  their  way  westwards  tUl  they 
reached  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  far  West,  amon^the  Pawnees  and  the 
Camanches,  and,  not  unlikely  came  within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But 
at  length,  discouraged  by  these  fruitless  wanderings,  they  again  turned  their  steps 
towards  the  Mississippi,  which  they  reached  about  the  begmning  of  December, 
at  a  point  somewhat  north  of  that  from  where  they  had  set  out  Here  they 
wintered,  and  constructed  brigantines  for  sailing  down  the  river.  On  the  second 
of  July,  1643,  they  got  under  way  on  theirperUous  voyage,  and,  on  the  tw^ty- 
secona,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  From  this  point  they  steer  along  the 
coast  towards  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and,  after  two  months  of  coasting  arrived 
at  the  river  Panuco,  and  the  Spanish  town  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks.  This 
was  the  termination  of  this  tragksal  adventure. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Irving  to  give  an  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion, derived  directly  from  the  original  authorities,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  pecu- 
liar manner  of  the  ancient  Spanish  chroniclers.  These  original  authorities  are 
the  following: — The  first  is  the  chronicle  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, entitied,  ** The 
Florida  of  the  Inca,  or  the  History  of  the  Adelantado,  Hernando  de  Soto, 
Governor  and  Captain-General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Florida,  and  of  other  heroic 
Cavaliers,  Spaniards  and  Indians;  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega."  Gar- 
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eikso  was  a  Peruvian  by  birth,  a  native  of  Cuzco.  His  father  was  a  Spanish 
adventurer  of  noble  descent,  and  liis  mother,  the  sister  of  Huayna  Capac,the  last 
of  the  Incas.  He  was  educated  in  Spain,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  coun- 
tiy.  He  died  in  1616.  He  had  his  information  from  a  cavalier — an  old  friend 
of  hb,  and  a  man  of  probity  and  honor — who  was  in  the  expedition.  "  He  took 
down  the  particulars  of  the  expedition,  as  related  by  word  of  mouth,  questioning 
and  requestioning  his  friend,  as  to  persons,  and  places,  and  transactions." 
Besides,  he  had  written  documents  from  two  other  soldiers  who  were  also  in  the 
expedition — gi\'ing,  however,  only  unconnected  events.  The  second  ori^al 
authority  is  the  narrative  of  a  Portuguese  soldier  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
De  Soto.  The  third  oriffinal  authority  is  a  narrative  written  by  Biedma,  De 
Soto's  commissary.  We  have  thus  accoimts,  more  or  less  particular,  from  five 
persons  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  thev  described,  together  with  the  narra^ 
tive  digested  from  the  accounts  of  three  of  them  by  Garcilaso,  who  lived  himself 
near  the  time  of  the  events. 

Such  are  the  materials  which  Mr,  Irving  has  digested  into  the  present  volume. 
It  is  written  in  the  manner,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  the  ancient  Spanish 
chronicles.  The  author  has  followed  Garcilaso  rather  than  the  Portuguese  nar- 
rative, though  we  observe  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  history  has  given  the  preference 
to  the  latter,  as  having  less  extravagance.  The  main  outlines  of  the  narrative 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  drawn  up,  may  be  received  as  genuine  history,  though  we 
must  profess  ourselves  skeptical  as  to  some  of  the  filling  up.  The  present  is 
the  second  edition,  and  is  printed  by  Mr.  Putnam,  uniform  with  the  edition  of 
Washington  Lrving's  works  which  is' now  in  the  course  of  publication,  nor  do  we 
think  it  unworthy  of  such  distinguished  company. 


A  C(mmenlary  on  EccUsiasles.  By  Moses  Stuart,  lately  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Mass.  New  York: 
George  P.  Putman.    1851.    pp.  300. 

No  portion  of  the  Scriptures  more  needed  a  new  and  learned  investigation 
than  Ecclesiastes.  Nor  has  Professor  Stuart,  in  any  of  his  various  commenta^ 
ries,  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  philology  than  in  the 
present  volume.  He  has  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and,  in  so  doing,  we  have 
no  doubt,  he  has  looked  at  the  aim  and  design  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  from 
the  right  pomt  of  view.  We  have  read  the  volume  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. While  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  it  will  be  found 
useful  to  the  English  reader,  and  to  those  clergymen  who  have  forgotten  their 
Hebrew.  Since  reading  it,  we  have  heard  one  or  two  sermons,  which  would 
have  been  somewhat  different,  we  think,  if  the  writers  had  had  the  benefit  of  this 
commentary.  We  trust  it  may  have  an  extensive  circulation,  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  in  the  English  language,  if  not  in  any 
language. 


Louisiana:  Its  Colonial  History  and  Romance.    By  Charles  Gata^re. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861. 

The  very  title  of  this  book  is  an  incongruity.  "  History  and  Romance"  in 
the  same  volume  produce  a  mongrel  which  has  not  as  yet  been  classified  in 
literature.  What  is  that  history  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  romance  ?  Or  that 
romance  which  is  history  ?  The  two,  of  course,  may  treat  of  the  same  subject 
matter,  but  the  treatment  is  essentially  diverse.  But,  although  the  book  is 
written,  as  we  think,  on  an  erroneous  principle,  we  must  acknowledge  it  is  a 
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very  interesting  one  to  read — ^interesting,  we  say,  for  the  general  reader  must 
read  it  as  romance,  without  relying  upon  it  as  history.  There  may  be  much  true 
history  in  it,  but,  unless  the  reader  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
history  of  Louisiana  as  to  need  no  such  book,  how  is  he  to  determine  what  por- 
tion is  fact,  and  what  fiction  ?  At  the  same  time,  there  are  in  the  book  the  re- 
sults of  very  extensive  investigation,  and  these  are  communicated  in  a  very 
animated,  though  a  somewhat  too  ambitious,  style.  We  wish  the  author  would 
write  the  history  of  Louisiana,  for  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  it  full 
justice. 


The  History  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress,  By  Hichard  Hildreth. 
In  three  volumes.  Vol.  L  Administration  of  Washington.  New  York : 
Harper  Sl  Brothers,  publishers,  82  Cliff  street    185L   pp.  704. 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  as  Mr.  Hildreth  justly  remarks,  divides 
itself  into  two  parts ;  the  first  comprehending  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
history,  and  the  second,  the  history  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  author,  therefore,  has  divided  his  volumes  into 
two  series,  which  will  consist  of  three  volumes  each.  We  have,  heretofore,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  of  the  first  series.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  the 
second  series,  and  embraces  the  administration  of  Washington.  We  have  read 
it  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  see  thejudgment  of  history 
placing  its  seal  of  approbation  upon  the  founders  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Federal  party.  Mr.  Hildreth  is  just  without  being 
a  partisan.  The  book  has  come  out  at  a  favorable  juncture,  for  we  may  hope 
that  among  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  Union,  as  secured  by 
the  Constitution,  there  are  many  who  will  do  justice  to  the  founders  of  that 
Constitution,  even  though  hitherto  they  may  have  been  foremost  in  the  vituper- 
ation of  the  great  federal  leaders  who,  under  Washington,  "  fixed  upon  the 
federal  government  that  character  and  those  methods  of  administration  which  it 
has  ever  since  retained.** 


Memoirs  of  William  Wordstoorth,  By  Christophee  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Westminster.  In  two  Volumes.  Edited  by  Henry  Reed.  Vol.  L 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1861. 

These  memou^  of  William  Wordsworth  will  be  welcomed  by  a  very  large 
circle  of  readers.  They  have  been  compiled  by  a  nephew  of  the  poet,  and  are 
presented  to  the  American  public  under  the  superintendence  of  the  editor  of  the 
standard  edition  of  his  works  in  this  country.  The  life  of  Wordsworth  was  free 
from  the  vicissitudes  which  checkered  the  lot  of  many  of  his  distinguished  ccn- 
temporaries.  He  seems  early  to  have  been  relieved  from  pecuniary  perplexitieB, 
and  never  to  have  experienced  anything  in  his  outward  life  different  from  the 
multitude  of  those  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  fortune,  pass  their 
lives  in  ease  and  quiet  Preeminently  was  his,  a  life  within, — a  life  of  feeling, 
thought,  and  imagination,  embodying  itself,  so  for  as  it  revealed  itself  to  the 
world,  in  the  forms  of  poetry.  It  is  with  great  propriety,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
piler has  limited  himself  to  **  a  Biographical  Commentary  on  the  Poet's  Works," 
as  he  happily  calls  it 

The  materials  which  the  compiler  has  used,  besides  the  family  records  and  re- 
collections, are  first,  a  short  autobiographical  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life ; 
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■econdly,  manuscript  notes  on  the  poems,  giving  somethinff  of  their  external 
Mstoiy,  and  dictated  bv  Wordsworth  to  a  very  intimate  friend ;  thirdly,  journals 
of  his  sister  who  was  his  companion  in  most  of  his  journeys ;  fourthly,  his  letters 
and  the  reminiscences  of  his  friends.  His  letters,  however,  are  not  numerous, 
nor  do  they  delineate  the  daily  life  of  the  writer  like  the  letters  of  Scott  and 
Sonthey;  they  are  generally  on  grave  and  important  subjects,  and  are  essavs 
ra^er  than  letters,  but  yet  essays  which  have  a  permanent,  intrinsic  value.  The 
work  is  sufficiently  well  written. 

The  publishers  in  this  country  have  done  their  part  well.  The  reading  com- 
munity are  under  great  obligation  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  have 
got  up  the  present  volume. 


Principles  ^  Physioicgy;  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges, 
and  the  General  Reaaer.  Comprising  a  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  organs  of  man,  illustrated  by  comparative  reference  to 
those  of  the  inferior  animals.  Also  an  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Health. 
With  fourteen  quarto  plates  and  over  eighty  engravings  on  wood.  By  J.  C. 
CoMSTOCK,  and  B.  N.  CoanNGS,  M.D.  4to.  pp.  110.  New  York :  Pratt,  Wood- 
ford &  Co.   Hartford;  E.  C.  Kellogg.  1851. 

Physiology  is,  in  a  sense,  at  the  very  foundation  of  education.  The  connec- 
tion between  body  and  mind  is  so  close,  and  the  proper  development  of  the 
latter  so  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  former,  that  a  proper  system  of 
education  can  be  secured  only  on  the  basis  of  a  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  ani- 
mal life.  This  is  beginning  to  be  seen ;  and  treatises  upon  physiology  are  no 
longer  confined  to  the  shelves  of  the  medical  practitioner,  but  are  gradually  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  family  library  and  the  school-house.  Among  Siese  treatises, 
the  volume  above  named,  is  in  many  respects  deserving  of  special  commendation. 
The  interest  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats,  to  the  pupil  at  school,  if  not  to  most 
other  persons,  must  be  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  illustrations  by 
which  it  is  elucidated.  The  authors  of  the  present  work  have  secured  this  aid 
in  an  unusual  measure  by  publishing  the  work  in  the  quarto  form,  thereby  being 
able  to  give  their  illustrations  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  render  the  minutest  lines  and 
figures  clear  and  intelligible.  These  ulustrations  are  copies  from  the  most  accu- 
rate  delineations  furnished  by  modem  medical  science ;  and  we  have  the  best 
evidence  from  its  professors  testifying  to  the  fidelity  and  accuracy'of  the  work  in 
this  respect  The  larger  portion  of  the  reading  matter  of  the  volume  has  been 
compiled  also,  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  which  he  has  taken 
in  hand,  and  whose  experience  in  teaching  has  given  him  peculiar  qualifications 
for  making  the  work  what  it  should  be.  We  take  pleasure  therefore  in  com- 
mending the  volume  to  those  interested  in  schools,  and  to  the  public  generally. 
We  know  of  no  work,  apart  from  the  standard  treatises  of  the  profession,  which 
is  so  complete  and  satisiactory  as  this. 


The  Stones  of  Venice,  By  John  Ruskin,  author  of  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  "  Modem  Painters,"  &c.,  &c.  With  illustrations  drawn  by  the 
author.  8vo.  pp.  436.  New  York :  John  Wiley.  1861.  New  Haven :  T.  H. 
Pease. 

Mr.  Ruskhi's  previous  works  have  given  him  such  a  hold  upon  public  favor, 
that  the  necessity  of  any  commendatory  review,  to  give  currency  to  a  book  of 
his,  is  out  of  the  question.  We  have  already  spoken  of  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,''  and  should  now  speak  more  at  length  of  the  present  work  had  it 
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reached  us  in  proper  season.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  say  that  our  author  has  taken 
Venice  as  a  kind  of  architectural  center  of  the  world,  whence  to  survey  and  de- 
scribe the  various  forms,  princijjles,  and  purposes  of  the  art  of  which  he  treats. 
The  volume  before  us,  which  is  entitled  The  Foimdations,  is  occupied  with 
the  establishment  of  certain  general  canons  of  criticism,  and  some  account  of  the 
connection  of  Venetian  Architecture  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  subse- 
quent volume  is  to  contain  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  Venice  itself.  The 
reprint  of  that  volume,  we  learn,  is  already  in  preparation,  and  we  hope  will  reach 
us  in  season  to  enable  us  soon  to  speak  more  at  length,  and  more  as  we  would, 
of  the  two  volumes  together.  Meanwhile,  we  counsel  our  architects  and  all  m- 
terested  in  the  subject  here  treated,  as  well  as  all  who  relish  a  vigorous  discus- 
sion of  principles  that  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  bearing,  not  to  wait  for 
the  second  volume,  but  to  set  about  the  perusal  of  the  present  one  at  once,  con- 
vinced that  they  will  find  in  it  enough  to  interest  them  till  the  other  shall  make 
its  appearance.  We  are  glad  also  U>  see  this  volume  published  in  a  style  befit- 
ting its  author  and  the  inherent  worth  of  its  matter.  The  public  are  under  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Wiley  and  others  for  books  which  so  commend  themselves  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  the  understanding. 


The  Irish  Confederates^  and  the  Rebellion  of  1798.   By  Hehrt  M.  Field.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1861.    12mo.  pp.  369. 

This  woric  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  occasionally  enriched  our 

nfes  with  his  spirited  sketches.  He  was  prompted  to  delineate  the  Irish  Re- 
lion  of  '98,  by  a  free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  descendants  of  some 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  that  daring  movement  He  has  done  the  work  weU» 
and  not  only  adaed  a  very  readable  volume  to  our  current  literature^  but  has 
brought  before  us  the  public  the  only  separate  and  complete  narration  of  that 
Rebellion  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  His  research  seems  to  have  be^ 
thorough,  and  his  skill  in  delineation  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  We  notice 
however  occasional  parapaphs  and  pa^  even  in  which  the  ambitious  rhetoridan 
is  more  obvious  than  the  spirited  writer.  The  anglo-phobia  of  the  author  is  a 
little  too  intense  to  suit  our  taste,  and  detracts  somewhiEit  from  the  authority  of 
the  story,  and  the  weight  of  the  author's  opinions. 


An  Address  delivered  b^bre  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  on  the  evening  of 
February  19, 1851.  By  Elisha  Potter,  member  of  the  Society.  Providence. 
1861. 

This  address  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  tracts,  and  is  highly  sug- 
gestive in  its  statements  and  remarks.  The  object  of  the  auUior  is,  to  present 
some  considerations  respecting  the  history  of  education  in  Rhode  IiBlana,— and 
more  particularly  to  bring  into  view  the  circumstances  growing  out  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  which  prevented  in  early  times  the  establishment  of  any 
system  of  schools.  The  first  reason  assignea  for  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Rhode  Island  and  the  neighboring  New  England  States^  he  finds  in  the 
fact  that  Rhode  Island  was  not  settled  by  a  homogeneous  people.  The  Baptists 
were  "  fugitives  from  persecution," — and  the  QuScers,  nearly  all  of  them,  came 
to  Rhode  Island  to  avoid  the  severe  laws  which  were  made  against  them  in 
other  colonies."  The  friends  and  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  new  community, — and  a  large  company  of  French  Huguenots 
came  to  Rhode  Island  about  half  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  ^  no  re- 
ligion was  established  by  law,  and  no  observance  of  any  religious  forms  legally 
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eaafopoed,  many  of  course  resorted  to  Rhode  Island,  who  had  ^  no  religion  at  all," 
and  wild  spirits,"  who  on  the  borders  of  Narraganset  Bay,  could  obtain  an 
easy  anbsistence,  free  from  the  restraints  of  all  law  whatever."  The  Congrega^ 
tional  clergy  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Connecticut  likewise,  were  the  great 
patrons  of  common  schools,  but  such  was  the  state  of  things  m  Rhode  I^and, 
that  the  influ^ice  of  such  a  body  of  men  in  favor  of  education,  was  lost  in  that 
colony.  The  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  formed  a  lar^  portion  of  the  colonists, 
relied  for  *^  religious  instruction  on  inward  light  and  direct  inspiration  from  God, 
and  of  course  needed  no  educated  ministry  to  conduct  their  worship."  The 
boundaries  of  Rhode  Island  were  long  in  controvery  with  the  contiguous  States ; 
slavery  was  early  introduced  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  other  New 
England  colonies ; — ^in  the  revolutionary  war,  Rhode  Island  was  exposed  to  pe- 
culiar dangers ;  tlie  paper  money  system  was  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess,  and 
laws  were  enacted  respecting  the  payment  of  debts,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  undermine  the  very  foun(£itions  of  society ,-Hall  which  circumstances  so  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  colony  and  of  the  State  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  there  was  little  disposition  or  opportunity  to  do  anything  on  the 
subject  of  schools.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the  author  of  this  address  to  give 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  education  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  within  the  last  half  century  great  changes  in  this  department  of 
State  policy  have  taken  place.  Numerous  well  regulated  schools  have  been 
established,  and  with  the  best  results. 


Mount  Hope  ;  or  Philip,  King  of  the  Wampanoaffs:  an  Historical  Romance. 
By  G.  H.  HoLLisTEB.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  12mo. 
pp.  280. 

This  is  a  stoiy  of  Philip's  War,  as  its  title  indicates,  told  by  a  writer  who 
shows  sufficient  and  faithful  knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  war,  and  who 
enters  ardently  into  the  feeling  of  the  men  of  those  times.  He  has  woven  into 
it  spirited  pictures  of  the  scenery  of  the  places  that  were  memorable  in  that 
feaiful  struggle.  With  some  of  these  localities  the  author  was  himself  familiar, 
and  he  has  wrought  into  his  tale  some  of  the  stories  that  were  the  delight  and 
terror  of  his  own  boyhood.  It  is  a  perilous  undertaking  to  write  a  novel  on 
such  themes  as  these ;  but  the  author  has  not  only  escaped  the  perils  of  the 
wa^,  but  has  produced  a  story  which  does  credit  to  his  early  reputation  as  a 
writer.  But  we  dare  not  advise  him  to  repeat  the  effort,  however  successful  this 
may  prove  to  be. 


BODES  RECEIVED. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  notice  works  which  are  published  in  successive 
numbers.  We  shall  hereafter  merely  report  the  progress  of  such  publications, 
after  we  have  once  informed  our  readers  of  the  character  of  the  work.  There 
are  also  some  books  which,  either  from  being  well  known,  or  for  other  reasons, 
do  not  require  an  extended  notice ;  these  we  shall  merely  place  under  the  present 
head. 

Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution  :  or  lUusiraiims  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of 
the  Hisiory,  Scenen/y  Biography,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
vendence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  six  hundred  engravings  on  wood, 
oy  Lossing  &  Barrett,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by  the  author.  Nos. 
1-16.   NewYork :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliflf  street  1861. 
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FarTner's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  AgricuUure,  Detailing  the  labors  of 
the  farmer  in  all  their  variety,  and  adapting  them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  they  successively  occur.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the 
"  Book  of  the  Farm,"  etc.  Assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M. A.,  Professor  of 
Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  New  York :  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.,  79  Fulton  street,  and  54  Gold  street  1861.  New  Haven :  T. 
H.  Pease. 

This  publication  is  now  complete.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and 
fully  accord  with  the  judgment  expressed  in  Blackwood,  that  ^  it  is  a  complete 
institute  of  agriculture" — that  "  in  no  country  or  langui^e  was  so  perfect  a 
work  on  agriculture  ever  given  to  the  world  before."  We  intend  hereafter  to 
examine  it  at  more  length. 

Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  En^m-Work  and  Engineering,  Oliver  Byrne, 
Editor.  New  York :  D.  Ap^eton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  New  Haven :  T. 
H.  Pease,  83  Chapel  street  Vol.  I.  pp.960.  Nos.  1-14.  Vol.  IL  No.  16-34. 

Poems,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Evans.  With  a  Preface  by  her  brother,  T.  H.  Stockton. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1851.  New  Haven :  S.  Babcock, 
121  Chapel  street. 

The  Female  Jesuit ;  or  ihe  Spy  in  the  Family.  New  York :  published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd,  Bnck  Church,  City  Hall  Square. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jesuits  that  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness  is  so 
great  that  it  serves  as  a  protection  to  them,  for  we  demand  more  than  ordinary 
evidence  to  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  crimes  so  enormous  as  are  charged 
against  them.  Whether  the  present  work  is  to  be  relied  on,  we  do  not  know; 
at  any  rate,  it  ought  to  have  been  authenticated  by  a  responsible  name. 

London  Labor  and  London  Poor.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  Daguerreotype 
Engravings.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street.  Parts  1-7. 
1861. 

An  Address  al  the  Funeral  of  the  Hon.  David  Daggett,  April  15,  1851.  By 
Samuel  W.  S.  Button,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church,  New  Haven.  New 
Haven :  A.  H.  Maltby,  67  Chapel  street. 

This  interesting  address,  which  was  published  in  our  last  number,  was  also 

Sublished  in  a  pamphlet  form  with  addition^  notes  and  an  appendix,  by  Mr. 
[altby.   It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  on  good  paper. 

Alcohol  and  the  Commonwealth.  Shall  we  legislate?  The  question  answered. 
By  Rev.  W.  Barrows.  Boston;  Perkins  ^  Whipple,  100  Washington 
street    1851.   pp.  42. 

Early  Piety,  the  Basis  of  Elevated  Character.   A  Discourse  to  the  Graduating 
Class  of  Wesleyan  University,  August,  1850.    By  Stephen  Oi.in,  D.D., 
LL.D.   New  York :  Lane  &  Scott,  200  Mulberry  street 
This  is  an  able  and  useful  discourse ;  every  young  man  would  be  benefited 

by  reading  it 

A  Chiide  to  the  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar.  By  Rev.  Dr 
Brewer,  Trmity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  King's  College  School, 
Norwich,  in  union  with  King's  College,  London.  Carefully  revised  and 
adapted  for  use  in  families  and  schools  of  the  United  States.  New  York:  C. 
S.  Francis  &  Co.,  262  Broadway.  Boston :  J.  H.  Francis,  128  Washington 
street  1851. 

This  little  volume  contains  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  common  pheno- 
mena of  life  in  a  series  of  familiar  questions  and  answers.  We  recommend  the 
book  as  a  valuable  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  and  as  good  authority. 
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Foreign  Reminiscences.  By  Hekry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Edited  by  his 
son,  ELenry  Edward  Lord  Holland.  'New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1851. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  some  little  interest,  but  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  &vor,  and  no  sufficient  motive  to  take  the  trouble  of  condenming  it 

An  Examinaiion  cf  the  Evidence  in  regard  to  Infinitesimal  Doses.   By  Willlam 
W.  Rodman,  A.M.,  MJ).   Waterbury  :  William  Patton.    1861.   pp.  99. 

The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connected  vnth  the 
regal  succession  of  Great  Britain,  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  of  the 
**  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Haiper  &  Brothers, 
publishers,  82  Cliff  street  1861. 

The  volume  is  founded  upon  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  original  sources  of  information :  it  is  well  written,  and  the  interest  is  sus- 


tended  notice  of  it  In  the  meanwhile,  we  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  Scotch  History. 

The  Educational  Systems  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  Compared,  A  premium 
Essay,  written  for  the  **  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theologi- 
cal Education  at  the  West."  By  N.  Porter,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
etc.,  Yale  College.  New  York :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  Brick-Church 
Chapel,  City  Hall  Square,  opposite  City  Hall.  1861.  pp.  96. 
This  book  treats  of  a  very  interesting  and  important  suoject  in  a  very  satis- 

&ctory  maimer. 

Hie  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  SoiUhey,  Edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev 
Chajiles  Cuthbert  Southey,  Curate  of  Plumbland,  Cumberland.  New 
York :  ILirper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street  1861. 

The  publishers  have  done  a  good  service  in  presenting  the  public  with  this  in- 
teresting memoir  and  correspondence.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
volume,  and  we  think  most  readers  will  find  much  to  mterest  them  in  it  We 
say  no  more  at  present,  as  we  intend  hereafter  to  give  an  extended  account  of 
the  work. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Watson  Fox^  B.A.^  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Missionary  to  the  Teloogoo  people,  South  India.  By  the  Rev.  George 
TowNSHEND  Fox,  B.A.,  of  Durham.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  M'Ilvaine,  Bishop  of  Ohio.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers, 
No.  286  Broadway.    1861.   pp.  429. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  missionary  biographies.  It  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  the  Memoirs  of  Henry  Martyn.  It  is  one  of  th6se  books  which 
commend  themselves,  wherever  you  chance  to  open  it  No  one  who  begins  to 
read  it,  can  stop  till  he  reaches  the  end. 

Address  before  the  Ontario  County  Agricultural  Society,  Oct,  1860.  By  John  P. 
Norton,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.    1860.   pp.  26. 

Songs  of  Zian,  A  Manual  of  the  best  and  most  popular  Hymns  and  Tunes, 
for  social  and  private  devotion.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society, 
160  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and  28  Comhill,  Boston.  Sold  by  J.  B.  Peck, 
at  the  Tract  Depository,  New  Haven. 

Address  before  the  Northampton,  Franklin^  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct,  1849.  By  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Agncul- 
tural  Chemistry,  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Northampton.    1849.   pp.  18. 
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Art.  I.— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  USEFUL 
ARTS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

The  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery^  or  Yewr  Booh  of  Facts 
in  Science  cmdArt.  1850-1851.  Boston  :  Gould,  Kendall 
&  Lenooln. 

This  American  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  now  number- 
ing a  second  volume  of  a  series  that  gives  goodly  promise  of  a 
lasting  and  honorable  succession,  the  London  publication  of  a 
similar  kind  which  has  already  been  issued  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  numerous  serials  devoted  to  like  purposes  both  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  World,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  occasional 
volumes,  in  the  form  of  abstracts,  digests,  retrospects,  proceed- 
ings of  scientific  associations,  and  the  like,  afford  one  of  the 
most  decisive  indications  of  the  course  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  efforts  of  the  reflecting  and  working  men  of  our  time  are 
directed.  These  two  compact  volumes,  the  condensed  substance 
of  many  ample  quarterlies  and  annuals,  the  bare  titles  of  which 
would  fill  more  tnan  one  page  of  the  present  article,  serve  most 
effectually  both  to  awaken  tne  desire  to  enter  upon  the  minute 
^tudy  of  every  department  of  art  and  nature,  and  also  to  admin- 
ister a  most  humiliating  rebuke  to  that  aimless  and  dissipated 
ambition,  which  aspires  to  the  attainment  of  all  knowledge  in 
one  short  life.  But  while  these  publications  show  at  a  glance 
what  the  scientific  world  is  doing,  thus  exhibiting  both  the  old 
and  the  new  fields  of  investigation  expanding  beyond  the  utmost 
ability  of  any  one  mind  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  made 
by  so  many  adventurous  explorers,  they  also  supply  us  with  an 
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indiaj)en8able  short-hand  method  of  arriving  at  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  results,  of  which  any  moderately  well-informed 
mind  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant.  Thus  the  professional  or 
general  reader,  instead  of  tulowing  his  impression  of  any  de- 
partment of  science  to  remain  fixea  as  it  was  made  by  the  study 
of  a  school  or  college  text-book  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  annual  perusal  of  a  volume  like  these  to  a  re- 
survey  of  his  possessions  m  scientific  knowledge ;  and  where  he 
finds  the  old  boundaries  resting  upon  false  or  imaginary  territo- 
ries, or  far  within  the  limits  oi  actual  discovery,  he  will  readjust 
their  position  according  to  ascertained  fact. 

And  indeed  if  there  were  not  some  such  abridged  process  of 
learning  the  ffrand  results  of  scientific  research  from  year  to 
year,  any  single  individual  might  despair  at  once  of  continuing 
to  embrace  within  the  compass  of  his  unassisted  vision,  even  the 
general  outlines  of  the  ever-widening  area  of  human  knowledge. 
If  in  addition  to  these  two  duodecimos  of  fom*  hundred  pages 
each,  we  had  one  of  a  similar  character  to  correspond  in  like 
manner  to  each  of  the  successive  years  of  the  half  century  just 
closed,  the  series  would  bear  witness  to  an  amount  of  patient  re- 
search, keen  observation,  and  untiring  labor,  which  it  is  altogeth- 
er impossible  to  estimate.  Let  the  most  obstinate  doubter  and 
denier  of  the  reality  of  human  progress  be  put  to  the  task  of 
intelligently  reading  through  such  a  series,  and  he  certainly 
could  not  deny  that  the  human  mind  within  the  period  under 
review  had  at  least  been  awakened  to  a  most  unprecedented  ac- 
tivity. Nor  could  he  maintain  that  the  effort  put  "forth  had  been 
tmattended  by  a  correspondent  success  in  securing  the  object 
sought. 

Never  before  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history  has 
the  spirit  of  investigation  on  all  subjects  been  so  laboriously  at 
work,  or  so  intelligently  directed,  or  so  abundantly  successful  in 
its  efforts.  Thousands  of  restless  and  inquiring  minds  have  run 
to  and  fro  through  all  the  earth,  and  have  striven  with  ceaseless 
endeavor  to  subject  every  department  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
every  mystery  overhanging  the  shadowy  frontier  of  human 
knowledge,  to  renewed  and  more  searching  scrutiny.  They 
have  explored  with  the  light  of  modem  intelligence  amid  the 
fossil  remains  and  the  mouldering  archives  of  the  past ;  and  with 
«qual  zeal  they  have  written  down  with  unwearied  hand  every 
event,  and  drawn  with  daguerreotype  exactness  every  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  present.  They  nave  already  abundantly  an- 
ticipated the  future  with  brilliant  and  with  dark  conjecture. 
They  have  been  intent  upon  preserving  alike  every  fact  and  eve- 
ry fable;  every  principle  in  science  and  every  theory  in  specula- 
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tion;  every  experiment  that  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  every  daring  hypothesis  that  has  been  insti- 
tuted to  explain  or  to  justify  the  laws  of  Providence.  Exploring 
expeditions  furnished  with  full  scientific  corps,  appointed  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  have  sought  out  the  most  unfrequented 
coasts  and  islands,  and  the  most  forbidding  latitudes  of  the 
great  deep  ;  and  the  ordinary  voyager  has  been  excited  to  habits 
of  inquiry,  and  furnished  with  directions,  charts,  and  instru- 
ments for  making  accurate  observations  wherever  his  ship 
plows  the  surface  of  the  world-surrounding  waters.  Travelers 
nave  ranged  through  all  lands,  and  have  studied  the  languages, 
customs,  and  present  condition  of  every  race  of  men,  the  nabits. 
instincts,  and  physical  conformation  ol  every  animal  tribe,  and 
the  characteristic  properties  of  every  vegetable  and  mineral  sub- 
stance within  the  reach  of  their  inquiries.  They  have  exhumed 
the  buried  cities  of  the  past,  and  measured,  and  minutely  scruti- 
nized, restored  temples,  and  inummv-peopled  catacombs,  pic- 
tured and  sculptured  grottos  and  hollow  pyramids.  They  have 
deciphered  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and  applied  alike  shrewd 
conjecture  and  exhausting  criticism  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
legends  and  the  monuments  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  an- 
cient nations.  They  have  brought  home  as  the  result  of  their 
toil  and  observations,  heavy  volumes,  elaborate  drawings,  whole 
shiploads  of  antiquarian  relics,  and  of  specimens  fi'om  the  sev- 
eral kingdoms  of  nature,  with  which  to  store  cabinets  and  libra- 
ries, and  thus  to  supply  the  ready  means  of  instructing  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  And  not  less  ardent  and  persevering  has 
been  the  zeal  with  which  all  such  accumulated  resources,  and 
every  other  advantage  for  study  and  observation,  have  been  em- 
ployed at  home.  There  still,  patient  and  keen-sighted  investiga- 
tors have  been  continually  subjecting  every  process,  every  pro- 
duct, and  every  law  of  the  material  world,  to  the  most  prying 
scrutiny,  and  the  most  elaborate  analysis.  Every  substance  has 
been  subjected  to  the  fiery  torture  of  the  furnace,  or  the  disor- 
ganizing shock  of  the  battery,  to  compel  it  to  yield  up  the  secret 
of  its  constituent  elements.  The  mysterious  processes  of  germi- 
nation, reproduction  and  growth  in  vegetable  and  animal  bodies, 
have  been  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  study  the  hidden  principle 
of  life  in  the  embr^^o  state,  and  on  through  the  successive  staees 
in  the  formation  ol  the  living  tissues,  up  to  the  completion  in  the 
fully  developed  plant  and  animal.  Numberless  eyes  have  been 
upon  the  watch  oy  night  and  by  day  to  detect  any  unusual  phe- 
nomena, and  to  discover  and  publish  to  the  world  the  causes  of 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  both  familiar  in  fact,  and  inex- 
plicable in  nature.   Thousands  of  ingenious  and  enthusiastic  ex- 
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perimenters  have  been  at  work  to  devise  new  uses  and  combina- 
tions of  the  generating  and  moving  powers  stored  up  in  the 
earth,  the  waters  and  uie  air ;  and  in  many  instances,  oy  start- 
ling inventions,  bv  original  applications  of  the  chemical  or  me- 
chanical forces,  they  have  revolutionized  at  once  whole  depart- 
ments of  human  industry.   The  insensible  machine  and  engine 
are  made  to  supply  the  place  of  animal  nerves  and  muscles,  and 
to  perform  their  work  with  a  perfection  which  the  unassisted 
hand  could  never  attain.   The  most  minute  not  less  than  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  works  and  the  powers  of  nature,  the 
processes  which  require  the  longest  periods  to  accomplish  their 
appointed  results,  and  those  elements  wnich  act  with  immeasurable 
rapidity,  have  fdike  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  and 
turned  to  practical  uses.   While  one  class  of  observers,  by  the 
aid  of  the  most  highly  magnifying  instruments,  have  numbered 
and  classified  by  a  slallful  inspiration  of  separate  organs,  tribes 
of  animals  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  others  have  endeavor- 
ed to  discover  the  law  of  magnetic  and  atmospheric  storms,  which 
throw  the  whole  surrounding  air  and  perhaps  the  ether  of  the 
planetary  spaces  into  commotion,  and  cover  the  face  of  a  conti- 
nent with  aarkness;  others  still  have  aspired  to  trace  out  the 
footsteps  of  the  Creator,  and  to  mark  the  successive  stages  of  his 
work,  m  the  formation  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds.  While 
some  have  patiently  investigated  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  during  the  measureless  suc- 
cession of  geological  eras,  others,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of 
life,  have  gone  far  towards  annihilating  time  and  space,  bringing 
the  most  distant  regions  into  momentary  and  intelligent  com- 
munication with  eacii  other.    And  as  if  the  globe  itself  could 
not  furnish  a  suflSciently  extensive  field  for  the  activity  of  its  in- 
habitants, many  earnest  and  tireless  observers  have  been  nightly 
searching  with  their  sky-piercing  tubes  for  other  worlds,  wrest- 
ing from  the  awful  darkness  of  space  the  history  of  suns  and  of 
systems  whose  period  of  creation  antedates  all  human  annals, 
and  whose  distance  and  number  surpass  all  finite  calculation. 
Not  a  comet  can  complete  its  swift  passage  around  our  sun,  but 
that  its  direction  and  dimensions  are  accurately  observed,  and 
the  exhausting  calculus  of  the  astronomer  not  only  weighs  the 
solitary  stranger  in  balances,  but  eirtorts  from  it  the  secret  of  the 
long  pathway  which  it  pursues  through  the  unknown  void.  Not 
a  planet  can  be  deflected  from  its  orbit,  but  that  the  perturbation 
is  observed,  and  the  cause  traced  home  to  some  previously  undia- 
covered  world  which  had  already  for  ages  traveled  unseen  in  the 
far  depths  of  infinite  space  around  the  same  central  sun. 
It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  there  is  much  of  theory  and 
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vain  speculation  developed  by  this  extraordinary  mental  activity. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  deniea  that  even  false  theory  and  the  wildest 
speculation  are  not  unfrequently  the  indirect  means  of  extending 
tne  domain  of  truth  and  increasing  man's  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  countless  host  of  busy 
and  ingenious  inquirers,  acting  in  concert  with  each  other  from 
countiy  to  countrv  and  from  continent  to  continent,  are  in  realitv 
adding  an  incalculable  amount  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge. They  are  devising  new  and  more  appropriate  forms  of 
stating,  illustrating  and  applying  what  was  before  known,  and 
they  are  ever  carrying  fartner  and  farther  the  torch-light  of  dis- 
covery-out into  the  forbidding  and  mysterious  unknown,  which 
as  a  wall  of  darkness  must  somewhere  interrupt  the  most  daring 
excursions  of  the  human  mind.  And  if  we  take  the  present  as 
compared  with  the  past,  for  our  surest  guide  in  attempting  to 
foiecast  the  future,  we  must  conclude  that  still  greater  advances 
in  the  attainment  of  every  species  of  knowledge  are  yet  to  be 
made.  Unless  the  human  mind  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
plete and  irremediable  stagnation,  unless  thought  be  made  to 
cease  from  its  activity,  labor  from  its  efforts,  genms  from  its  in- 
ventions, millions  of  restless  spirits  from  ranging  over  heaven 
and  earth  to  find  out  new  laws,  new  principles,  new  powei*s,  new 
combinations,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  present,  as  compared 
with  the  future,  sh^  be  only  as  the  star  of  the  morning  to  the 
dazzling  glories  of  the  coming  sun. 

Such  an  immense  display  of  patient  toil  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  brought  clearly  before  us  by  the  contents  of  a  single 
volume  presenting  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  scientific 
research  for  a  single  year.  And  such  are  the  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future  which  these  results,  when  justly  estimated, 
authorize  us  to  entertain.  And  if  we  pass  from  a  general  to  a 
more  specific  and  discriminating  view  of  the  objects  upon  which 
scientific  inquiry  has  been  expended,  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  efforts  of  tne  investigator  have  been  rewarded  with  the 
greatest  decree  of  success,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  shake  our 
confidence  m  the  promise  of  still  clearer  light  and  still  more 
abundant  good.  And  all  this  may  be  truly  affirmed  in  full  view 
of  the  fact,  (if  not  indeed  rather  in  direct  consequence  of  the 
fact,)  that  the  most  rdpid  advances  now  making  in  knowledge 
are  in  the  department  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent improvement  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  increased  con- 
trol gained  by  man  over  the  powers  and  resources  of  nature. 

These  are  indeed  sometimes  stigmatized  as  the  material  and 
anbordiruUe  interests  of  mankind.  It  has  even  become  ^uite  re- 
putable with  a  certain  class  of  critics  to  decry  the  mechanical  and 
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mercenary  tendencies  of  the  age,  because  the  fine  arts,  as  they 
conceive,  have  fallen  into  neglect  through  increased  attention  to 
the  useful ;  and  because  the  spirit  of  modem  inquiry  has  pre- 
sumed to  seek  for  the  cause  of  many  phenomena  and  the  use  of 
many  properties  in  nature,  before  which  the  imaginative  Greek 
and  the  proud  Roman  bowed  down  with  shuddermg  awe  and  un- 
questioning devotion.  Again  and  again  we  are  told  that  there  is 
no  faith,  no  reverence  in  the  present  age,  because  it  does  not 
shrink  from  questioning  the  sacredness  of  time-honored  usages, 
nor,  when  able  to  do  so,  does  it  hesitate  to  turn  back  the  vail 
from  the  most  awful  of  nature's  mysteries.  It  is  said  that  all 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  all  passionate  love  for  high- 
er ideal  beauty  in  the  creation  of  art,  are  rapidly  giving  place  to 
a  selfish,  stock-jobbing  spirit,  which  esteems  the  cotton-gin  a  more 
effective  means  of  promoting  civilization  than  the  chisel  of  Car 
nova,  and  an  ocean  line  of  steamships  more  conducive  to  the 
permanent  peace  and  enlightenment  of  the  nations,  than  the 

fallery  of  tue  Louvre  or  the  dome  and  colonnades  of  Saint 
Jeter's. 

But  it  certainly  should  not  be  charged  to  the  discredit  of  the 
present,  that  it  has  set  itself  ardently  and  successfully  to  the  work 
of  remedying  what  has  been  a  fatal  deficiency  in  the  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence  of  every  past  age.  That  deficiency  was  the 
want  of  a  general  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  such  practical 
knowledge  as  insures  at  once  an  amelioration  of  the  phvsical 
condition  and  a  more  effective  appropriation  of  labor,  and  thus 
rendei'S  it  at  least  possible  to  bring  high  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  within  the  reach  of  all.  If  man  would  avail  him- 
sell  fully  of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  he  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  look  with  wonder  or  rhapsody  upon  the  glorious 
creation  which  God  has  given  him  for  a  present  inheritance.  He 
must  aspire  to  the  interpretation  of  its  deepest  meaning.  He 
must  boldly  investigate  its  laws,  and  rigidly  calculate  its  econ- 
omical uses.  If,  according  to  the  divine  blessing  and  command, 
he  would  "  subdue  the  earth  and  possess  it,"  he  must  carefully 
analyze  and  appropriate  its  powers,  its  productions,  its  capacities 
to  minister  to  the  combined  physical  and  intellectual  necessities 
of  its  lord.  And  whoever  undertakes  tg)  pronounce  authorita- 
tively upon  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  the  comparative  increase 
of  the  means  of  general,  social,  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment, must  know  how  men  live,  wherewithal  they  are  fed  and 
clothed,  by  what  means  they  sustain  life  and  secure  such  a 
measure  of  daily  well-being  as  they  have. 

Unless  men  have  the  materials,  the  facilities  and  the  skill  to 
build  suitable  houses  to  live  in  by  families,  unless  they  under- 
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stand  the  method  of  making,  or  possess  the  means  of  obtaining 
and  usii^  snccessfnlly,  the  various  implements  and  utensils  ne- 
cessary for  answering  their  daily  individual  wants,  it  matters 
little  what  else  some  one  among  a  million  may  know  or  be  able 
to  do.  A  single  work  of  "  high  art,"  however  extraordinary, 
can  by  no  means  make  up  to  the  world  what  it  has  lost  by  the 
vicious  indolence,  or  the  unprofitable,  uninstructed  labor  of  a 
million  human  hands.  The  temple  of  Diana  of  old  at  Ephesus, 
which,  for  its  architectural  beauty  and  for  the  magnificence  of 
its  model,  became  the  wonder  of  tne  world,  bjr  no  means  led  to 
the  construction  of  even  comfortable  dwellmgs  for  the  mul- 
titudes of  its  worshipers.  The  Pyramids  remain,  and  seem  des- 
tined to  remain,  objects  of  wonder  and  astonishment  to  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  for  the  vast  amount  of  toil,  and  skill,  and  treasure 
employed  in  their  construction.  Yet  they  will  by  no  means  show 
that  the  hundred  thousand  men  who  perished  in  building  a  single 
one  of  them  did  not  live  in  hovels  or  caves  or  houseless,  half 
clothed,  half  barbarous,  dependent  upon  the  most  scanty  and 
misuitable  food  for  their  daily  subsistence.  The  nations^  the 
jHe  of  antiquity,  who  assisted  with  their  hands  in  rearing  the 
unbroken  shaft  of  the  Obelisks,  or  the  successive  courses  of  the 
Pyramids,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Coliseum,  were  themselves  lit- 
tle else  than  passive  instruments  in  subjection  to  the  will  and 
power  of  a  few,  whose  intelligence  and  nches  had  been  purchas- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  millions. 
They  spun  for  their  garments,  like  the  Mendi  and  Shoans  of  to- 
day, with  their  fingers  and  by  the  single  thread.  They  plowed 
up  the  ground  for  tillage  with  a  sharpened  stake.  They,  of  ne- 
cessity, lived,  and  lodged,  and  were  clothed,  in  ways  that  afford- 
ed the  greatest  facilities  and  temptations  to  the  most  brutal 
licentiousness.  They  sailed  in  vessels  that  could  not  safely  keep 
the  sea  for  a  single  night,  but  were  drawn  up  on  shore,  like  the 
fisherman's  bark,  to  wait  for  the  returning  dawn. 

And  the  progress  in  physical  science  and  the  useful  arts,  which 
has  gone  far,  among  the  civilized  nations  of  modem  times,  toward 
relieving  such  degrading  and  wasteful  applications  of  human 
toil,  has  not  been  made  in  those  countries  where  the  "  creations" 
of  ancient  genius  remain  to  awaken  and  to  guide  new  effort,  or 
where  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  is  recognized  as  a  universal 
passion.  The  common  people,  whose  homes  are  now  among  the 
most  imposing  and  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  ^lory,  are 


condition  which  makes  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  bodily  com- 
fort and  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  more  accessible 
to  them,  than  they  were  to  the  same  class,  in  the  same  countries. 


mainly  indebted  to  other  nations 
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many  centuries  ago.  It  is  in  other  lands  than  those,  that  ten 
thousand  new  instrumentalities  have  been  devised  for  promoting 
the  individual  well-being  of  mankind.  It  is  among  people 
whom  the  indolent  and  sensual  Italian  but. recently  esteemed 
barbarians,  that  everything  which  has  life  in  itself  seems  to  have 
acquired  a  redoubled  activity,  and  the  elements  of  nature  which 
were  either  regarded  by  the  ancients  with  superstitious  awe,  or 
were  believed  to  be  inert  and  useless,  have  been  made  the  means 
of  exerting  a  greater  power,  and  effecting  a  more  rapid  com- 
munication, than  they  ever  pictured  even  in  the  dreams  of  ro- 
mance. 

Hence  it  is  but  the  simple  statement  of  fact,  that  our  vessels 
move  against  the  wind,  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity  than  those 
of  the  most  distinguished  mariners  of  antiquity  could,  with  both 
wind  and  tide  in  Sieir  favor.  Articles  of  nimiture  which  in  the 
golden  age  of  ancient  literature  and  art  could  be  found  only  in 
the  palaces  of  kings,  and  by  them  deemed  more  valuable  than  an 
equal  weight  of  gold,  are  employed  by  us  in  the  most  common 
and  menial  services.  The  makers  of  purple  and  fine  linen  in  the 
days  of  Tpe  and  Sidon  could  only  supply  enough  of  their  pre- 
cious fabric,  to  clothe  the  princes  and  the  mighty  men  of  a  single 
empire.  A  fabric,  of  equal  practical  value,  can  now  be  pro- 
duced by  a  much  smaller  number  of  hands,  so  rapidly,  that 
if  the  web  should  be  attached  to  a  merchant  vessel  circum- 
navigating the  earth,  the  material  could  be  raised,  prepared, 
Bpun,  woven,  and  drawn  off  the  loom,  as  fast  as  the  ship,  with 
an  ever-favoring  wind,  could  extend  it  around  the  globe.  And 
the  power  to  destroy  has  been  increased,  and  rendered  controlla- 
ble, fully  in  proportion  to  the  power  to  construct  or  reproduce. 
The  waUs  of  Troy  which  (if  the  Uliad  be  not  a  myth)  an  aUied 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  besieged  for  ten  years,  and  took 
at  last  onlv  by  stratagem,  could  now  be  battered  down  by  a  re- 
spectable battalion  of  artillerists,  in  ten  hours.  And  the  direct 
means  of  increasing  and  disseminating  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects have  been  not  less  improved.  The  author,  who  possesses 
the  happy  faculty  of  addressmg  the  universal  heart  of  mankind, 
soon,  without  leaving  his  home,  breaks  over  the  barrier  of  foreign 
languages,  national  prejudices,  dnd  world-wide  distances,  and 
speaks  to  the  millions  of  many  lands  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
single  press,  from  which  this  printed  page  receives  its  impres- 
sion, can  in  a  few  hours  give  form  and  durable  expression  to  a 
greater  amount  of  composition,  than  was  written  out  by  the 
whole  human  race  in  a  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  pre- 
vious to  the  age  of  Alexander,  or  subsequent  to  that  of  Oonstan- 
tine.   Three  men  can  now  send  forth  five  thousand  copies  of  the 
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same  book,  in  the  tiiae  diat  the  same  Dumber  cotJd  have  pub- 
lished, in  a  less  legible,  elegant  and  durable  form,  five  copies  in 
the  most  refined  and  literary  period  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  The 
beautiful  fiction  of  the  poet,  in  which  he  represents  a  heavenly 
messeuj^r  descending  to  our  earth  upon  a  sunbeam  and  keeping 
pace  with  its  flight,  is  almost  realixed  in  the  familiar  process  by 
which  intelligence  is  brought  to  us  from  places  a  thousand  miles 
remote  every  morning.  We  can  ask  and  learn  the  health  of  a 
friend,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  changes  in  the  market,  the 
current  events  in  a  city  so  far  distant  in  as  little  time  as  Pericles 
in  all  his  power  and  glory  could  have  sent  a  message  from  the 
Piraeufl  to  the  Acropofis  of  Athens. 

And  if  it  is  stUl  insisted,  that  all  this  undeniable  progress  is 
only  in  the  most  material  and  mercenarv  interests  of  mankind,  or 
in  those  discoveries  which  may  be  proauctive  of  as  great  evil  as 
good ;  it  is  enough  to  say  in  reply,  that  without  such  changes 
and  discoveries,  materia  and  mechanic  though  they  be,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  human  race  at  large  shall  ever  become  civilized 
or  Christian.  The  brutal  subjection  and  degradation  of  the  great 
mass  of  men,  during  the  most  enlightened  periods  of  ancient 
civilization,  would  nave  been  impossible,  had  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  useful  arts  been  carried  to  anything  near  the 
present  degree  of  perfection.  If  the  traveler,  exploring  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  or  digging  down  to  the  foundations  of 
the  buried  cities  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  oould  find  there  a 
font  of  movable  types  for  printing,  or  the  remains  of  a  cotton- 
gin,  or  the  model  of  a  steam-engine,  or  the  figure  of  a  mariner^s 
compass,  thejp-  would  give  us  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  high 
state  of  civilization,  and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  well-being  among  the  inhabitants  of  tboee  cities,  thm  we 
are  able  to  gather,  from  all  the  architectural  monuments  that 
remain  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
generations. 

It  is  not  denied  but  that  modem  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  multiplying  and  controlling  the  mechani- 
cal powers  and  the  original  forces  of  nature,  may  be  employed 
for  evil  purposes.  The  printing  press  in  corrupt  hands  will 
multiply  and  disseminate  falsehood,  and  obscenity,  and  blas- 
phemy, as  rapidly  as  ip  ottier  hands  it  will  scatter  abroad  leaves 
from  the  tree  of  life  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  But  this  lia- 
bility to  abuse  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  high  attainments  in  physical  science  and  the  usefrd  arts. 
However  efficient  an  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  human  improve- 
ment mdght  be  secured  in  the  creative  facultv  of  justly  disci- 
plined imagination,  it  is  unhappily  true,  that  thus  far  on  in  the 
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world's  history,  the  loftiest  genius,  when  acting  upon  mankind 
through  the  medium  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  even  music 
and  poetry,  has  far  too  uniformly  fostered  the  monstrous  growth 
of  corrupt  and  demoralizing  principle,  sensual  and  debasing  pas- 
sion. And  there  is  no  seu-adjusting  safeguard  against  sucn  a 
prostitution  of  the  loftiest  endowments  of  genius  as  shall  become 
extreme  and  pernicious  in  proportion  to  the  merely  (Bdhetic  per- 
fection of  its  culture.  But  m  regard  to  high  attainments  in 
physical  science  and  the  useful  arts,  directly  the  contrary  is  true. 
For  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  of  an  all-wise  and 
unchangeable  Providence,  that  just  in  proportion  as  man  perfects 
his  mastery  over  the  powers  of  nature,  his  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion necessitates  upon  him  at  least  an  outward  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gtod  oi  nature.  Thus,  when  the  enginery  of  destruc- 
tion becomes  so  perfect  that  nothing  can  stand  before  it  the  bare 
instinct  of  self-preservation  will  compel  the  nations  to  learn  and 
to  practice  war  no  more.  The  man  who  shall  invent  a  movable 
and  easily  adjusted  engine,  by  means  of  which  a  single  hand 
can  destroy  a  whole  army  in  a  moment,  or  blow  to  atoms  the 
most  formidable  line-of-battle  ship,  fortress,  or  wall  of  defense, 
will  close  at  once,  the  history  of  standing  armies,  military  loans, 
conscriptions  and  campaigns,  and  all  the  "  pomp,  pride,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  glorious  war,''  "When  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution  are  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  classes,  the  profession  of  the  quack  will  become 
as  obsolete  as  is  now,  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  world,  that 
of  the  astrologer,  the  necromancer,  and  the  rainmaker.  When 
what  are  now  the  mysteries  of  chemical  and  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  practical  applications  of  its  principles,  snail 
have  become  as  much  a  part  of  simple  and  common  knowl- 
edge as  are  now  many  thin^  that  were  not  less  inexplicable 
mysteries  to  all  a  few  centuries  ago,  men  will  be  compelled  to 
enforce  such  a  high  standard  of  public  morality,  as  will  of 
itself  afford  an  effectual  security  to  property,  peace  and 
life.  For  the  present  security  of  locks,  checks,  sates,  secret  com- 
positions, complex  arrangements,  unknown  properties,  must  be 
utterly  nugatory  in  a  community  where  all  such  things  are  as 
well  understood,  as  a  limited  number  now  understand  the  trifling 
experiments,  with  which  the  cunning  showman  startles  and  be- 
wilders the  less  instructed  mind.  When  the  exhaustless  riches 
which  are  still  stored  up  unappropriated  in  the  earth,  the  waters 
and  the  air,  shall  have  been  discovered  and  brought  within  the 
comprehension  of  all,  the  excesses  of  worldly  ambition,  the  injust- 
ice of  oppression,  the  extortion  of  covetousness,  the  profligacy 
of  vice,  must  work  their  own  destruction,  as  naturally  and  inevi- 
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tably  as  the  pain  of  the  bumed  limb  compels  the  man  to  with- 
hold, it  from  the  flame. 

Of  course  it  is  not  claimed  that  any  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  practical  application  of  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
carried  can  necessitate  the  existence  of  virtue  or  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  very  nature  of  moral  rectitude  is  such  as  to 
make  the  bare  supposition  of  such  a  result  a  contradiction. 
And  yet,  we  do  claim  that,  though  the  existence  of  high  at- 
tainments in  science  and  the  useful  arts  does  not  necessarSy  in- 
sure an  equally  high  degree  of  moral  excellence,  still,  no  people, 
as  a  whole,  can  be  enlightened  and  christianized  to  any  consiaer- 
able  extent,  without  continually  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of 
everything  that  conduces  to  the  improvement  of  man's  physical 
condition — everything  that  tends  to  increase  his  subjugation  of 
the  powers  of  nature  to  his  control,  and  for  his  advantage.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  goes  to  show, 
that  none  but  an  enlightened,  virtuous  and  religious  people  will 
ever  give  their  attention  sufficiently  to  those  studies  and  pursuits 
which  have  for  their  end  the  improvement  of  men  of  all  classes, 
and  in  all  respects,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  An  arbitrary 
government  with  its  millions  of  ignorant  and  wretched  subjects, 
may  establish  an  Alexandrian  Library,  or  Bibliotheque  Eoyale, 
with  its  myriad  volumes.  But  it  is  only  a  peqph^  who  are  al- 
ready in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  and  are  advancing  to  a 
still  higher  degree,  that  will  build  the  common  school-house,  such 
as  it  should  be,  for  the  comfort,  health  and  improvement  of  the 
scholar.  The  Autocrat  of  Eussia,  or  the  Princes  of  C^bdll  or 
Cashmere,  may  support  manufactories,  which,  by  some  years' 
labor  of  many  hancfa,  shall  produce  a  piece  of  tapestry  or  a 
shawl,  such  as  cannot  be  executed  by  all  the  machinery  in  the 
world.  But  materials  that  shall  clothe,  and  feed,  and  thereby 
tend  most  effectually  to  improve  the  naked  and  hungry  millions 
of  mankind  will  be  produced  and  justly  distributed  m  sufficient 
abundance  for  all,  only  in  those  countries  where  Christianity  has 
taught  the  importance  of  the  individual  man,  and  the  obliga- 
tion, resting  on  all,  to  labor  not  simply  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
one  family,  or  one  class,  but  for  the  permanent  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  race. 

\Y  e  must  infer  then,  that  everp'  degree  of  progress,  in  the  so- 
called  material  interests  of  mankind,  is  so  much  done  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  universal  Christian  civilization.  And  that 
which  constitutes  the  most  decisive  and  prominent  characteristic 
of  this  "  physical  and  mechanic  age,"  as  compared  with  all 
others,  has  done,  and  promises  still  to  do,  more  for  the  present 
and  permanent  good  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  than  all  that 
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have  gone  before  it.  For  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  within  the 
memory  of  some  who  now  live,  more  has  been  done  to  diffuse 
generally,  and  thus  to  equalize,  the  possession  ^f  knowledge, 
property,  security  and  enjoyment,  than  in  the  whole  historic 
period  of  the  world's  existence  before.  More  has  been  done 
within  fifty  years,  through  applications  of  physical  science  to  im- 
provements in  the  useftu  arts,  to  place  the  necessaries,  the  com- 
forts and  the  elegancies  of  social  life  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  than  in  the  five  thousand  years  that  preceded.  The 
work  of  fully  equalizing  what  should  never  have  been  regarded 
as  anything  else  than  common  advantages  has  indeed  but  just 
begun.  But  it  is  the  hopeful  charactenstic  of  our  time  that  it  is 
begun ;  and  that  thus  Christianity  is  both  drawing  into  its  ser- 
vice its  own  appropriate  and  efficient  instrumentalities,  and  is 
vindicating  itself  before  the  world,  by  displaying  more  fully  its 
divine  power  to  secure  to  the  individual  man  the  peaceful  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  the  life  that  now  is,  together  with  the 
promise  of  that  which  is  to  come.  For,  no  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
world,  for  a  moment  expects,  that  these  outward  instrumentali- 
ties for  the  improvement  of  man's  phvsical  condition  as  leading 
to  the  like  improvement  of  his  moral  condition  have  come,  or 
are  to  come,  from  any  other  than  nations  to  some  degree  Chris- 
tian. A  patent  office,  or  a  school  for  the  application  of  science 
to  the  arts  in  a  Mahometan  or  Pagan  nation  would  be  as  great  an 
anomaly,  as  the  idol  of  Juggernaut  in  a  Christian  temple. 

And  hence,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  of  professedly 
fiBsthetic  criticism  for  merely  economical  advantages,  and  the 
distrust  with  which  unenlightened  piety  regards  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  all  advances  made  in  physical  science  and 
the  useful  arts  can  justly  be  regarded  only  as  efficient  instru- 
mentalities, brought  into  existence  by  divine  Providence  in  the 
appointed  time,  and  destined  to  be  employed  b^  it  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity,  and  the  permanent  improvement  of 
mankind.  If  it  is  any  better  for  men  to  dwell  in  cleanly  and 
well-warmed  apartments,  than  to  shiver  in  the  open  air  before  a 
fire  of  loffs, — ^ii  it  is  any  better  for  them  to  be  clothed  in  cheap 
yet  healmfd  and  becoming  garments,  than  to  be  wrapped  in 
the  undressed  hides  of  beasts — ^if  their  comfortable  subsistence  is 
any  more  secure  when  they  understand  the  method  of  enriching 
barren  soils  and  reducing  the  rough  and  intractable  to  a  state  of 
cultivation,  than  when  they  gather  their  food  from  the  accidental 
growth  of  the  forest,  or  the  still  more  uncertain  products  of  the 
chase — if  their  opportunities  and  inducements  to  secure  intellec- 
tual cultivation  are  any  greater,  when  the  means  of  preserving 
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health  and  preventing  disease  are  so  much  better  understood  as 
to  prolong  the  average  duration  of  human  life  to  double  its  pre- 
vious amount-*if  the  reign  of  universal  peace  may  be  regarded 
as  any  nearer,  when  different  nations,  instead  of  regarding  each 
other  as  natural  enemies,  are  brought  into  intimate  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  and  are  dauy  more  and  more  admitting 
and  acting  upon  the  community  of  interest  existing  between 
them — ^then  certainly  there  is  more  hope  for  the  world  now,  even 
according  to  the  merest  human  estimate,  than  ^er  before.  And 
when  we  resort  to  the  light  of  revelation  to  enable  ourselves  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  these  changes  in  man's  outward  condi- 
tion, we  are  taught  to  regard  the  changes  themselves  as  indica- 
tions of  an  equal  degree  of  progress  in  the  attainment  of  a  high- 
er good,  and  we  are  led  to  recognize  the  means  by  which  they 
are  effected  as  so  many  instrumentalities  divinely  appointed  to 
bear  a  necessary  part  in  the  ffreat  work  of  securing  man's  ulti- 
mate rescue  from  nis  present  aegraded  moral  condition. 

The  connection  of  all  advances  in  physical  science  and  the 
useM  arts  with  Christian  civilization,  and  thus  with  the  essen- 
tial means  of  securing  the  highest  welfare  of  all  mankind,  may 
be  seen  most  clearly  m  the  results  growing  out  of  the  constantly- 
increasing  facilities  for  travel  and  transport — for  the  commum- 
cation  of  mtelligence  between  different  parts  of  the  same  country, 
and  between  nation  and  nation.  It  is  in  consequence  of  these 
facilities,  that  we  have  alreadv  a  world-encircung  commerce, 
distributing  to  everv  region  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
every  other,  and  maning  it  necessary  that  each  of  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  earth  shall  have  an  authorized  representative  of  its 
interests  in  the  capital  and  chief  cities  of  every  other.  Thus 
while  commerce  exposes  the  property,  the  rights  and  the  lives  of 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  governing  nations,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  it  demands  that  international  law  shall  follow  and 
protect  them  wherever  they  go.  And  thus  the  system  of  ex- 
changes between  different  countries  which  has  now  become  well 
nigh  universal,  and  which  could  in  the  first  instance  be  rendered 
possible  only  bv  an  increased  knowledge  of  naval  architecture, 
navigation  and  the  methods  of  generating  and  applying  mo- 
tory  power,  is  most  rapidly  hastening  the  day,  when  among  all 
mankind  there  shall  be  of  necessity  but  one  law. 

Even  now  it  is  true  that  no  one  of  the  leading  nations  can  suf- 
fer greatly  in  any  respect,  without  causing  others  to  share  in  the 
calamity  all  around  the  globe.  The  blow  that  is  struck  in  Eng- 
land is  felt  in  Australia  and  China,  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Ganges.  And  let  the  single  subject,  though 
he  be  but  the  humblest  missionary  of  the  cross,  who  claims  pro- 
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tection  under  the  flag  of  Britain,  suffer  violence  at  the  hands  of 
a  tribe  of  barbarians  in  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  earth,  and 
the  ten  thousand  cannon  of  her  inighty  navy  will  be  ready  to 
lift  up  their  voices  in  threatening  thunder  against  the  deed* 
And  this  state  of  things  has  arisen  firom  the  fact  that  practical 
science  having  disarmed  the  ocean  and  the  elements  of  their 
terrors,  has  made  commerce  well  nigh  universal,  and  has  thus 
taught  the  nations  the  salutary  lesson,  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  each  to  be  at  peace  with  every  other.   So  far  as  we  can  see, 
Divine  Providence  is  now  employing  no  other  incidental  instru- 
mentality which  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence  than  this  in- 
creasingly free  commercial  intercourse  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  prejudice,  hereditary  antipathy  and  divided  interest 
between  nation  and  nation,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
mutual  reco^ition  of  one  brotherhood  among  all  mankind. 
This  rapidly  mcreasinff  freedom  and  facility  for  intercommunicar 
tion  is  demonstrating  by  actual  experiment  for  the  instruction  of 
millions — what  reasoning  and  illustration  alone  could  never  prove 
satisfactorily  in  the  estimate  of  a  selfish  race — that  the  prosperity 
of  every  nation  is  linked  with  and  dependent  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  every  other.   Let  a  people  become  enriched  in  accumu- 
lated treasure  and  the  resources  of  productive  industry,  and  then 
supply  them  at  hand  with  a  meclumical  means  of  safely  distrib- 
uting their  riches  all  over  the  globe,  and  gathering  in  an  ample 
reward  from  a  thousand  sources :  and  they  must  be  taught  oy 
their  daily  experience  the  dependence  of  one  upon  another,  the 
community  of  interests  that  exists  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  whole  family  of  mankind.   And  this  universal  comr 
merce,  which  is  making  every  nation  ac<]^uainted  with  every 
other ;  which  is  exploring  all  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  moun- 
tains, continents,  even  deserts  and  wildernesses ;  which  is  making 
the  manners  and  customs  of  every  race  familiar  to  every  other ; 
which  is  distributing  all  over  the  globe  the  peculiar  products  of 
any  single  re^on,  bringing  to  any  one  spot  where  they  are  de- 
manded the  riches,  the  knowledge  and  the  improvements  which 
can  be  collected  from  all  lands ;  which  is  thus  creating  intimate 
acquaintanceship  and  associated  interests  between  people  of  the 
most  diverse  habits,  languages,  laws,  and  customs;  which  in 
short  leads  all  to  recognize  in  all  others  of  whatever  kindred, 
tribe  or  tongue,  not  anthropophagi,  nor  troglodytes,  nor  Cy- 
clops, nor  pigmies,  as  the  ancients  did,  but  human  beings,  ver- 
itable men,  with  senses,  dimensions,  affections,  passions  like  their 
own — the  process  peculiarly  characteristio  of  the  present  age, 
which  is  effecting  all  this,  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  not  only  as 
one  of  the  leading  elements  of  civilization  and  intellectual  im- 
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provement,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
nastening  the  advent  of  the  promised  day,  when  peace  shall  be 
the  universal  law,  and  prosperity  the  uniform  experience  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  worship  of  the  one  great  Father  of  all  shall 
Bupplant  everv  &lse  religion. 

It  is  directly  in  consequence  of  the  process  which  has  been 
made  by  Christian  nations  in  physical  science  and  the  usefiil 
arts,  that  they  have  gained  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence  over 
all  others,  and  thus,  bv  their  superior  knowledge  aod  power, 
have  secured  to  themselves  a  respect  that  never  would  have  been 
conceded  to  spiritual  truth  and  natural  justice  alone.  In  many 
instances,  .the  wall  of  separation  which  ignorance,  wid  bigotry, 
and  superstition  had  built  up  between  the  different  races  of  men 
has  been  broken  down  by  those  very  nations  who  had  kept 
themselves  within  its  limits  for  ages,  and  refrained  from  contact 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  as  from  tibe  contagion  of  the  plague. 
The  empire  of  Mohammed  itself,  instead  of  offering  to  the  worid 
the  choice  between  the  Koran  and  the  scimetar,  thus  affecting  to 
do  in  its  weakness  what  it  was  able  to  do  in  its  strength,  sends 
its  ambassador  to  this  western  world — to  the  capital,  the  ports, 
and  the  chief  cities  of  the  once  hated  and  despised  Ohristian,  that 
by  such  means  its  own  people  may  learn  lessons,  profiting  by 
which,  they  too  may  share  in  the  abimdance  of  other  lands,  and 
may  gather  more  successfully  the  exhaustless  riches  of  their  own. 

And  without  the  aid  of  such  incidental  influences,  we  cannot 
easily  see  how  Christianity  itself  could  effect  its  great  object  in 
elevating  and  regenerating  mankind.  For  unless  the  world  can 
be  made  acquainted  with  itself;  unless  all  can  know  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  now  do,  the  wants  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  all  others,  it  will  be  impossible  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  enlarged  and  intelligent  benevolence  which 
the  gospel  would  establish  in  proclaiming  peace  on  earth.  De- 
stroy the  present  facilities  for  transport  and  intercommunication, 
put  back  physical  science  and  the  useful  arts  to  the  position 
which  they  held  five  centuries  ago,  and  effectually  prevent  their 
advancing  from  that  point,  and  you  could  never  hope  that  by 
any  possible  means  the  religion  of  Christ  would  pervade  the 
earth,  or  even  that  different  nations  could  be  brought  to  act,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  npon  the  liberal  and  safe  policy 
which  their  interest  demands.  Tney  would  uniformly  adhere 
to  the  old  heathen  and  barbarian  policy,  of  coimting  every  na- 
tion the  natural  enemy  of  every  other.  They  would  proscribe 
foreign  manners  and  languages  as  barbarous,  simply  because 
they  were  foreign.  They  would  shut  themselves  up  within 
trenches  and  stone  walls  and  castles  for  dwellings,  clothe  them- 
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selves  in  iron  mail,  and  regard  war&re  as  the  only  profession 
worthy  of  a  high  born  and  mffh  minded  man.  They  would  re- 
gard all  distant  nations  as  lawful  plunder,  and  esteem  themselves 
glorious,  as  did  our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  captives  and  the  amount  of  booty  that  they  could  bring  home 
from  thQit  marauding  excursions  on  land  and  sea.  And  they 
might  do  all  that,  as  me  Abyssinians  now  do,  and  as  many  na- 
tions did  in  the  middle  ages,  while  calling  themselves  Christians. 
If  the  religion  of  Christ  maintained  a  nominal  existence  among 
them,  it  could  never  avail  to  extinguish  their  fierce  and  preda- 
torv  habits,  except  by  summoning  uie  arts  and  sciences  to  its  aid, 
and  thus  teaching  mem  that  the  skill  and  energy  which  they 
have  displayed  in  the  work  of  destruction  may  find  better  em- 
jployment  in  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  and  profitable  industry. 
1^  Christianity  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  widest  diffiision 
of  intelligence,  the  most  equalized  enjojment  of  rights,  posses- 
sions and  security,  and  the  greatest  possible  freedom  and  lacility 
insured  to  every  one  for  acquiring  all  the  advantages  justly  be- 
lon^Dg  to  each  individual  man,  will  most  certainly  be  a  corrupt 
Christianity.  It  will  be  prostituted  to  the  unnatural  and  revolt- 
ing service  of  sustaining  unjust  law  and  usurpation,  sanctifying 
the  most  inhuman  abuses,  customs  and  prero^tives,  practicing 
the  most  cruel  exactions  upon  the  weak  and  defenseless,  ana 
controlling  the  interests  of  society  solely  for  the  advantage  of  a 
corrupt  and  cunning  few. 

Such  a  return  to  the  reign  of  darkness  and  violence,  howevOT 
much  desired  by  despotism  and  bigotry,  and  however  confidently 
foretold  by  the  prophets  of  evil,  is  not  to  be  feared.  Despotism 
can  no  more  put  out  the  light  that  has  been  kindled  than  it  can 
quench  the  sun.  Bigotry  can  no  more  recover  the  lost  thunder 
of  its  anathemas,  or  rebuild  the  demolished  walls  of  its  dungeons, 
than  it  can  recall  the  chaos  and  void  of  the  pre-Adamite  creation. 
Not  that  the  light  of  truth  everywhere  shines  as  yet,  nor  that 
the  prison  doors  are  thrown  open  to  all  that  are  bound.  The 
progress  which  the  world  makes  toward  a  better  stfite  is  indeed 
slow,  compared  with  what  is  to  be  desired.  And  all  that  we 
know  of  the  time  requisite  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  moral 
or  the  material  creation  would  teach  us  that  it  must  be  slow. 
But  it  moveSy  and  in  the  right  direction.  you  were^^ 

though  still  the  standing  order  with  military  commanders  and 
the  hereditary  sovereigns  of  mankind,  is  no  longer  sure  to  be 
obeyed.  Despotism,  in  alarm,  resorts  to  her  old  diviners  and  en- 
chanters ;  but  thev  answer  that  there  is  a  spirit  raised  among  the 
nations  over  which  their  mightiest  spells  have  no  power,  it  is 
"  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,"  the  spirit  of  "  coun- 
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sel  and  of  knowledge,**  and  it  sntites  the  oppressor  with  the  rod 
of  its  mouth;  it  slays  the  wicked  with  the  hreath  of  its  lips. 
What  can  standing  armies  do  against  such  an  antagonist?  How 
shall  ignorance  and  superstition  and  all  injustice  escape  from 
being  slain  by  the  breath  of  its  lips  ?  Nor  need  we  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sacred  word  altogether  in  the  form  of  appropriation 
to  suit  our  purpose.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  sole  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  of  power,  that  is  carrying  on  this  work  of  revo- 
lution, overturning  and  making  all  things  new,  progressively 
subduing  all  the  resources  of  the  material  world  of  nature  con- 
jointly with  the  moral  world  of  man  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  enterprise  worthy  of  a  God — the  intellectual  and  spirit- 
ual regeneration  of  a  whole  race.  As  we  can  trace  the  "  foot- 
prints'' of  the  great  Builder  upon  the  successive  stages  of  his 
material  creation,  so  may  we  reverently  observe  the  successive 
steps  of  advance  by  which  he  goes  on  making  a  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness.  We  can  see 
the  successive  instrumentalities  which  he  summons  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  work.  Now,  he  discloses  new  powers  and  resources 
which  he  had  treasured  up  thousands  of  years  before  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  earth  against  the  time  of  need  for  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  man.  The  desired  progress  in  some  direction 
meets  new  obstacles,  and  the  work  pauses ; — ^then  he  directs  the 
mind  of  the  wise  inventor  and  the  hands  of  the  cunning  work- 
man, and  the  new  obstacles  are  overcome  by  devices  or  discove- 
ries as  new.  Again,  different  nations  and  different  parts  of  the 
same  country  are  disposed  to  regard  each  other  with  distrust 
and  hostility,  and  thus  hinder  the  introduction  of  his  promised 
reign  of  peace.  And  then  he  draws  them  into  the  embrace  of 
eacn  other  by  double  bands  of  iron  over  which  the  intermingling 
tide  of  travel  and  transport  moves  swiffc  as  the  wind.  He  binds 
them  inseparably  together  with  electric  wires,  along  which  the 
fire  of  newly  awakened  thought  and  the  thrill  of  sympathetic 
feeling  traverse  with  immeasurable  speed.  Nations  are  still  dis- 
posed to  decide  their  differences  by  the  strong  arm  of  violence, 
and  he  gives  them  such  a  terrible  mastery  over  the  elements  oi 
destruction,  as  that  a  conflict  must  inevitably  destroy  both. 
And  they  of  necessity  refrain  from  a  struggle  in  which  both 
must  lose  all,  and  gain  nothing.  In  proportion  as  men  are  dis- 
posed to  employ  Rfe  for  right  purposes,  he  teaches  them  the 
means  of  increasing  its  duration  and  diminishing  its  evils.  As 
rapidly  as  men  are  prepared  rightly  to  employ  the  increase  of 
their  power  resulting  from  unity  of  action,  he  increases  their 
facilities  for  union,  removing  by  degrees  the  grand  cause  of  the 
ancient  dispersion,  by  reducing  the  number  of  languages  and 
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preparing  the  way  for  the  universal  diflEusfon  of  one.  And  how- 
ever "  material  and  mechanical"  may  be  many  of  the  instrumen- 
talities which  we  thus  see  the  divine  Builder  employing  in  his 
work  of  new  creating  our  world,  still  we  are  bound  to  reverence 
the  selection  which  he  makes  of  the  means,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
result  which  he  accomplishes. 


Art.  II.— dr.  ISAAC  BARROW. 

The  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow^  D.D.:  To  which  are  prefixed,  a 
Life  of  the  Author^  by  Abraham  Hill,  and  a  Memoir,  by 
Jakes  Hamilton,  with  the  Notes  and  References  carefully  re- 
vised, and  Indexes  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition.  In  three 
volumes.  New  York :  J ohn  0.  Riker,  129  Fulton  street.  1845. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  in  substance,  that  the  great  wealth 
of  English  thought  may  be  compacted  into  a  comparatively  small 
space ;  a  shelf  of  no  great  length  will  contain  it  nearly  all.  It 
is  true,  the  scholar  needs  many  oooks  ;  rather,  however,  as  tools 
and  material,  bv  and  upon  which  to  shape  his  thought^  than  as 
aliment  to  the  thought  itself ;  but  the  works  which  aflford  leading 
ideas,  and  abound  in  those  productive  hints  that  become  the 
sources  of  thought  in  others,  are  not  many.  And  yet  it  is  upon 
this  fruitful  and  fruit-making  few,  that  the  great  labor  of  any 
one,  who  aspires  to  become  a  thinker,  should  be  expendea. 
Probably  one  great  defect  in  the  courses  of  reading  and  study 
usually  pursued  by  American  students  is,  that  we  neglect  the 
masters,  and  apply  ourselves  to  popular,  and  of  course  diluted 
expositions  of  thought. 

One  quality,  worth  almost  all  others,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
greatest  writers,  and  seldom  to  any  considerable  degree  by  those 
of  an  inferior  cwder,  is  that  of  suggestiveness  ;  the  power  of  scat- 
tering intimations  of  deep  truths  along  the  path  of  their  discus- 
sions. The  object  more  directly  aimed  at,  may  be  local  and  tem- 
porary ;  but  the  argument  constantly  alludes  to  far  underlying 
principles,  and  the  writer,  like  a  great  military  tactician,  brings 
the  whole  art  of  war  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  reason  to  bear  up- 
oa  a  skirmish  of  hundreds,  hardly  less  than  he  would  upon  a 
battle  between  hemispheres.  Oi  this,  Milton's  Areopagitica 
will  always  remain  an  eminent  instance.  Respectable  thinkers 
bring  you  good  thoughts,  well  coined,  and  enough  for  your  pre- 
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Bent  use,  if  not  for  your  wealth;  but  the  Great  Few  show  you 
into  the  mme,  into  the  thouffht-world  itself. 
^  Now  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  Barrow  that  he  belongs  empha- 
tically to  this  high  class  of  elect  thinkers.  He  is  not  the  peer  of 
Bacon,  of  Milton  (considered  simply  as  a  prose  writer),  no,  nor, 
in  our  estimation,  of  Hooker  either.  It  would  be  enough  to  shut 
him  out  from  these,  that  he  does  not  possess  the  property  of  sug- 
g^tiveness  in  any  eminent  degree.  He  gives,  it  has  been  often 
Baid,  an  exhaustive  treatment  to  every  subject ;  and  this  is  high 
praise ;  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  great  thinkers  to  make  every 
Bubject  inexhaustible,  by  overpassing  the  limits  that  ordinarily  in- 
close it,  and  showing  us  to  what  an  infinite  distance  its  relations 
and  congruities  extend. 

Barrow  seems  to  us  to  display  the  very  bloom,  vigor,  and,  as 
it  were,  eloquence  of  common  sense.  He  is  a  man  of  capacious, 
rather  than  creative  mind ;  he  has  many  thoughts,  weighty, 
sound  and  ^od ;  but  has  not  that  subtle,  penetrative  faculty, 
which  constitutes  one  pre-eminently  a  thinker.  As  a  writer, 
however,  or  deliberative  rhetorician,  ne  exhibits  rare  excellences ; 
for  he  is  what  so  few  can  be,  at  once  amazingly  copious  and  truly 
forceful  throughout ;  he  possesses  the  singular  power  of  compress- 
ing the  sense  while  he  spreads  out  the  expression.  No  man 
gives  you  either  better  words,  or  more  of  them  ;  and  his  words 
are  good  because  they  have  a  solid  meaning  in  them,  and  do 
most  effectually  bring.it  out.  The  thought  itself,  though  always 
of  right  genuine  and  unmistakable  worfli,  has,  however,  no  sur- 
passing richness  dwelling  in  it,  like  that  of  some  few  that  might 
be  named  in  English  literature ;  but  the  language,  as  in  all  truly 
vigorous  and  masculine  writing,  has  often  a  noble  nicturesque- 
ness,  a  wholesome  flavor,  which  makes  it  relish  wonaerfuUy  to  a 
healthy  and  manly  taste.  Bnt^  perhaps,  we  shall  easiest  come 
to  a  nearer  and  more  specific  consideration  of  him,  if  we  begin 
by  enumerating  some  of  the  classes  who  will  not  readily  make 
him  a  favorite.   We  name 

1.  Those  who  are  of  a  strongly  dialectic  turn  of  mind.  There 
are  minds  which  have  a  natural  and  insuperable  fondness  for 
subtle,  we  do  not  say  useless,  distinctions  ;  which  like  always  to 
see  the  lines  of  difference  sharply  drawn  and  defined.  Such,  by 
eminence,  was  the  native  bent  of  Baxter's  genius.  Now  though 
this  tendency  indulged  to  a  great  extreme  runs  out  into  scholas- 
ticism and  vain  hair-splittings ;  yet  such  minds  have  their  proper 
work  to  do,  and  it  is  often  a  work  most  needful  to  be  done,  fiut 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  men  will  be  apt  to  read  Barrow  with  a 
degree  of  dissatisfaction,  nerhaps  of  displeasure,  and  sometimes 
with  a  disposition  to  thiuK  him  an  over-estimated  writer.  For 
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he  ever  takes  thiiigs  in  their  broad  scope  and  bearing ;  his  strokes 
are  all  large  ana  weighty,  looking  towards  the  general  effect 
upon  human  conduct.  Every  subject  represents  itself  to  his  eye 
in  a  certain  general  and  common  consistence,  and  is  represented 
by  him  in  lS:e  manner ;  so  that,  without  any  clear-cut  precision 
in  the  arran^ment  of  the  parts,  he  seems  always,  even  under 
different  heads,  to  be  dealing  with  it  somewhat  as  a  whole ;  but 
all  this,  be  it  understood,  without  any  confusion ;  his  thought  is 
large  and  unprecise,  but  not  conftised.  So  in  the  composition  of 
his  sentences  there  are  no  nice  balancing  of  opposites,  no  pre- 
cise exactitude  of  meanings  mathematically  set  over  against  each 
other  in  sharp  antithesis ;  but  the  members  branch  out  like  the 
limbs  of  a  tree,  abundant,  irregular,  waving. 

2.  We  name  also  those  of  the  very  opposite  tendency ;  those 
who  love  above  all  things  to  discover  suotle  and  interior  resem- 
blances ;  these  may  not  readily  take  to  Barrow.  We  do  not 
speak  of  men  of  wit,  unless  the  word  be  used  in  a  very  large 
and  now  unusual  sense;  for  though  wit  is  said  to  consist  m 
the  perception  of  unlooked-for  resemblances,  yet  the  resemblance 
there  intendeil  is  one  opposed  to  congruity  ;  and  it  is  in  this  op- 
position that  the  wittiness  consists.  The  persons  whom  we  here 
mean  are  those  who  possess  a  superior  faculty  of  discerning  hid- 
den afl3nities,  and  who,  by  consequence,  are  always  delighted 
when  they,  have  discovered  an  interior  oneness  where  is  the 
greatest  outward  dissemblance.  It  is  a  noble  faculty ;  and  when 
eiristinff  in  large  measure,  and  combined  as  it  may  be  with  a 
ffood  degree  of  its  oppjosite,  constitutes  an  intellect  right  excel- 
lently endowed.  This  is  one  of  those  great  gifts,  which  Bacon 
possessed  beyond  almost  all  others ;  as  will  appear  to  any  one 
who,  having  read  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  remembers 
what  is  saia  upon  the  " Philosophia  Prima;"  indeed  will  appear 
to  one  who  has  closely  observed  his  style  of  thought  anywhere  in 
his  writings.  And,  whoever  has  a  mculty  like  in  kind  to  his, 
however  it  may  fall  short  in  degree,  will  always  find  a  delight  in 
reading  Bacon.  But  Barrow  exhibits  no  eminence  in  this  idnd, 
more  tnan  in  the  former.  He  stands  in  the  broad  middle  ground 
between  the  two ;  takes  about  the  same  view  of  things  as  is  tak- 
en by  sound-minded  men  at  large,  only  sees  more  of  it,  appre- 
hends its  interior  relations  better,  and  gives  it  a  more  energetic 
expression. 

3.  Those  who  are  possessed  with  admiration  of  the  modem 
smart  style  cannot  be  expected  to  relish  Barrow. 

The6e  care  not  so  much  what  sort  of  Pegasus  a  writer  mounts, 
or  whither  he  jouineys,  to  Heaven  or  to  Hades ;  provided  only  that 
when  he  does  mount  he  puts  the  creature  into  a  clattering  gallop, 
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and  tears  along  with  an  immense  demonstration  of  speed.  This  is 
the  taking  style  of  writing  at  present;  perhaps  was  measurably  so 
in  old  times ;  only  it  happened  then  (as  it  does  now)  that  there 
were  some  who  had  the  good  sense  not  to  faU  into  it,  and  also 
happened  (as  it  will  again^  that  those  who  did  fall  into  it  were 
a  little  while  cried  up,  ana  then  vanished  out  of  the  world,  works 
and  all,  perhaps  with  no  loss  to  the  world ;  leaving  the  truly 
great  ana  sober  writers  to  come  down  to  our  time,  "fiiis  style  of 
writing,  we  say,  is  much  in  vogue  now ;  and  many  of  our  young 
men,  whose  native  tastes  would  have  taught  them  better,  are 
misled  by  the  race  for  it,  and  the  applause  that  awards  success 
in  it.  We  consider  it  the  especial  bane  of  American  literature. 
There  are  among  us  a  number  of  writers,  who  mounted  their 
steed  too  early,  rode  him  too  hard,  and  broke  his  wind  before  he 
was  fairl  V  grown ;  and  now,  though  they  do  not  cease  to  urge 
him  on,  the  miserable  animal  cannot  accomplish  a  sorry  canter 
without  hoarse  pantings  and  agonizing  sobs.  The  school  of 
smart  writers,  indeed,  embraces  many  varieties;  of  which  the 
French  generally  are  the  most  vicious ;  indeed  so  utterly  vicious 
that,  in  our  estimation,  there  are  few  of  them  who  are  less  than 
contemptible,  and  even  that  few  are  no  favorites  with  us.  The 
author  of  "  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Eeligion"  ex- 
hibits the  smart  rhetoric  in  a  somewhat  forcible  and  effective 

J)hase.  But  it  is  in  Macaulay  that  this  style  has  reached  its  per- 
ection ;  freed  from  all  the  faults  that  are  not  inseparable  ffom 
it,  united  to  the  utmost  of  such  beauties  as  it  admits,  and 
grounded  upon  the  genuine  British  sturdiness  and  sense.  Mac- 
aulay is  what  all  such  writert  are  forever  trying  to  be ;  and  no 
man  looks  down  with  more  contempt  upon  the  unfortunates  who 
are  jerking  their  limbs  out  of  joint  in  the  endeavor  to  do  as  he 
does,  and  to  gain  the  applauses  that  are  lavished  upon  him.  He 
is  a^naster  in  his  way;  his  sentences  come  off  with  a  crack  like 
a  coach  whip.  It  is  this,  in  our  jud^ent^  which  gives  him  two- 
thirds  of  his  popularity ;  and  it  is  this  which  insures  his  writing 
against  ever  becoming  classic  English.  His  thought,  too,  is  no 
less  smart  than  his  style ;  indeed  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
be  so,  else  it  could  never  accommodate  itself  to  such  a  style ; 
and  this  after  all  is  the  great  objection  to  that  manner  of  writing. 
Johnson's  "  rolling  and  sonorous  diction"  has  been  sufficient^ 
censured,  in  part  justly ;  and  yet  that  has  considerable  scope 
and  sweep ;  but  this  short,  sharp,  pert  style  is  utterly  unfit  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  large  and  generous  thought. 

Now  persons  who  are  greatly  carried  away  with  admiration  of 
this  modem  smartness,  coming  to  Barrow  will  certainly  find  him 
a  very  heavy,  cumbersome  and  unpleasing  writer ;  they  will  not 
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fail  to  be  offended  with  the  slow  sweeping  movement  of  his  sen- 
tences, each  spanning  over  wide  spaces,  like  the  sweep  of  very 
long  oars ;  they  will  miss  the  fierce  twang,  with  whicli  in  their 
favorite  authors  the  thoughts  are  wont  to  be  shot  off ;  and  the 
conclusion  from  all  this,  (for  what  reader  was  ever  known  to  take 
the  blame  to  himself?)  the  conclusion  will  be  highly  unfavorable 
to  Dr:  Barrow.  So  (would  they  tell  truly)  it  would  in  a  like 
case  be  to  Milton.  But  Barrow  must  be  peculiarly  uninteresting 
to  such ;  for  while  no  writer  is  more  truly  nervous  and  mascu- 
line, none  is  less  smart  than  he.  Those  sharp  affirmations,  each 
constituting  a  period,  following  each  other  in  quick  but  distinct 
succession,  which  in  Macaulay^  prose  smite  upon  the  ear  with  a 
smart  percussion,  like  the  sound  of  strokes  with  a  hammer,  are 
all  wanting  here ;  and  instead  we  have  the  long-drawn  notes  of 
a  great  organ,  or  better,  the  sound  of  the  sea-swell  falling  on  the 
shore.  Not  that  Barrow  is  a  truly  rhythmical  writer ;  he  has  not, 
he  is  far  from  having,  the  grand  native,  yet  artistic,  rhythm  of 
Milton,  or  the  sober  cadences  of  Hooker;  but  he  has  what  is 
next  best,  a  true  depth  of  tone,  and  that  variety,  sometimes  rug- 
ged, but  always  welcome,  which  is  to  the  ear  what  the  native 
woods  and  pastures  are  to  the  eye. 

Not  to  push  any  further  this  enumeration,  we  may  consider 
positively  some  things  which  distinguish  Dr.  Barrow  as  a  writer. 
And, 

1.  His  great  copiousness  usually  furnishes  to  his  critics  a  topic 
of  remark.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  pushes  this  to  the 
verge  of  redundancy ;  into  which,  however,  he  never  passes ;  for 
it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  anywhere  in  him  that  word,  whi<di 
has  not  a  good  and  solid  meaning  in  the  place  where  it  stands ; 
and  redundancy  consists  not  in  the  copious  amplification  of  one's 
meaning,  but  in  the  use  of  words  which,  where  they  stand, 
mean  nothing,  everything  which  they  could  express  having  been 
said  before.  This  copiousness  we  might  at  first  be  disposed  to 
attribute,  in  good  part,  to  that  wonderful  and  vast  wealth  of 
words, — solid,  signiiicant  words,  too,  worth  a  man's  having, — 
which  he  possessed  almost  beyond  any  other  writer  in  the  lan- 
guage, unless  Milton  be  the  exception  ;  but  upon  a  closer  exami- 
nation we  shall  see  that  it  proceeds  still  more  from  the  power  he 
has  to  specify  and  draw  out  all  the  lesser  contributorv  mewings 
which  go  to  make  up  a  general  one ;  of  which  his  definition  of 
wit  is  a  notable  instance.  And  all  this  without  any  appearance 
of  nicety,  without  ever  losing  the  air  of  largeness  in  his  thought 
He  is  like  an  oak,  which  is  commonly  a  tree  of  wide-spreading 
top  and  very  many  branches  ;  but  withal  has  a  tough  and  sturdy 
trunk  to  hold  them  up.   Were  he  a  man  of  less  sinewy  and  corn- 
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pacted  sense,  we  might  think  him  redundant  and  top-heavy  :  as 
it  is,  one  likes  to  see  him  spread  out  his  boughs ;  thej^  become 
him  well ;  there  is  vigorous  wood  in  the  least  of  all  his  branch- 
lets,  and  it  would  take  a  hard  gale  (of  criticism)  to  break  one  of 
them  oflf. 

2.  We  may  also  note,  as  a  matter  of  more  consequence  than 
might  at  first  appear,  the  absence  in  Barrow  of  everything  like 
prettiness  :  a  property  arising  from  an  attempt  at  beauty,  or  ra- 
ther at  the  conscious  lea/uti^ng  of  one's  style.  No  writer  can 
be  farther  remote  from  this.  Even  those  fine  quirks  of  speech, 
which  so  great  a  writer  as  Coleridge  does  not  always  disdain, 
could  by  no  possibility  creep  into  the  style  of  Barrow,  he  re- 
maining Barrow.  He  makes  no  more  attempt  at  beauty  than  a 
pine  tree  does ;  and  yet  reaches  a  genuine,  though  not  indeed 
artistic  beauty,  even  as  pines  do,  by  being  himself  a  part  of 
nature.  There  is,  indeed^  a  beauty  which  is  a  truly  spiritual 
idea,  and  there  is  a  genuinely  artistic  style  of  writing,  against 
which  we  have  nothing  to  urge ;  onlv  we  think  it  extremely 
dangerous  for  a  young  man  to  fancy  nimself  one  of  those  few 
who  are  qualified  to  write  in  that  way ;  neither  indeed  do  we 
think  it  desirable  that  many  should  write  so,  even  supposing 
many  could.  But  in  this  case  the  beauty  resides  in  the  thought, 
sprang  into  being  with  it,  and  constitutes  an  inseparable  essence 
in  it,  without  which  it  would  no  longer  be  the  same  thought. 
And  aside  from  this,  there  is  a  bold,  picturesque  expression,  a 
leafing  out  into  words  that  have  the  life  and  nues  of  nature : 
which  will  almost  always  take  place  where  a  writer  has  the  real 
sap  of  meaning  in  him  in  any  abundance.  If  one  has  living, 
working  roots  running  down  into  nature,  that  is,  into  the  soil  of 
thought,  be  sure  there  will  be  nature  and  trope  in  his  words.  But 
as  this  comes  to  pass  because  he  vigorously  means  something, 
and  has  by  right  of  sound,  earnest  and  fearless  thinking  a  privi- 
lege to  mean  it;  so  prettiness  comes  by  one's  being  scant  of 
meaning,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  foolish  eagerness  to 
write  finely,  and  get  praise  thereby.  Now  the  ground  idea  of 
prettiness  is  not  beauty,  but  ornament ;  a  very  different  thing. 
And  as  a  woman  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  hang  flaring  ribbons 
about  an  insipid  and  meaningless  countenance ;  as  a  dandy  may, 
by  nse  of  the  curling  tongs,  come  to  wear  the  locks  of  Apollo,  (if 
Apollo's  had  been  oued,)  upon  a  skull  which  hath  not  much  good 
sense  within  it ;  so  the  pretty  writer  tags  his  artificial  fineries  to 
that  which  has  extremely  little  significance  in  itself.  But  even 
good  writers  may  be,  by  evil  influences,  or  some  unhappy  weak- 
ness, betrayed  into  expression,  which  is  not  precisely  finical  indeed, 
but  is  yet  a  Utde  too  curiously  nice  to  be  quite  manly ;  we  have 
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intimated  that,  in  our  opinion,  Coleridge  sometimes  is.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  seek  after  the  "  curiosa  felicitas"  in  expression ; 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  indulge  in  too  far,  even  where  it  does 
not  have  to  be  sought  "We  allow,  indeed,  that  true  art  is  not  to 
be  despised ;  we  are  aware  that  N'ature  herself  has  her  flowers 
of  exquisite  finish ;  and  if  one  has  the  real  beauty  in  him,  if  by 
spontaneous  creation,  na;^,  if  by  careful  culture,  he  can  produce 
thoughts  that  have  a  native  grace  and  words  that  are  true  blos- 
soms ;  we  will  call  his  a  most  rai  e  gift,  and  honor  him  accord- 
ingly. But  the  pretty  writer  gives  you,  not  roses  on  the  native 
stalk,  but  French  flowers,  made  of  cloth,  hung  upon  thoughts, 
(we  must,  perhaps,  call  them  thoughts,)  which  have  no  better 
similitude  m  nature  than  those  dry  stubs  sometimes  seen  in  our 
forests,  in  which  the  sap  has  long  ago  done  circulating.  Now, 
Barrow  is  alive  and  not  dead,  and  therefore  not  pretty ;  he  has, 
again,  no  touch  of  the  artist  in  his  composition ;  but  we  know 
not  where  one  could  go  to  get  a, feeling  of  what  nervous,  manly 
writing  is,  better  than  to  him.  And  one  who  has  much  read, 
him, — or  indeed  read  any  of  his  peers, — in  the  true  love  of  him. 
will,  as  we  conceive,  be  in  small  danger  of  ever  becoming  one  oi 
your  pretty,  finical  sort  of  writers. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  disease  of  prettiness  is  deeper- 
seated  than  in  mere  style ;  unless  you  consider  style  as  a  revela- 
tion of  the  whole  man,  a  manifestation  of  what  he  really  is.  We 
have  already  said  th^t  it  proceeds  from  a  poverty  of  meaning,  to 
which  is  unfortunatelv  aaded  an  itching  for  literary  distinction ; 
that  is,  it  proceeds  irom  a  total  misapprehension  of  what  the 
right  end  of  all  writing  is,  and  also  from  a  lack  of  all  that  which 
qualifies  and  privileges  anv  man  to  write.  The  function  of  Writer 
IS  a  true  omce,  into  which  one  should  not  be  inaugurated 
without  the  possession  of  a  certain  excellent  peculiarity,  ground- 
ed in  what  he  is  as  a  man,  which  fevorably  distinguishes,  and,  as 
it  were,  secludes  him  from  the  mass  of  men,  ana  constitutes  in 
him  a  fitness  for  right  worthy  things.  Good  writing  is  not  a 
trick,  to  be  caught  by  any  cunning  handicraflisman ;  pretty  writ- 
ing, fair  writing  perhaps  is ;  but  not  good.  He  who  is  fit  to  be 
a  writer  at  all  will  be  rendered  incapable  of  prettiness  by  that 
very  thing  which  constitutes  his  fitness.  The  true  author  is  a 
master,  not  of  arts  perhaps,  but  of  thought,  of  truth;  he  is 
one  who  has  within  him  deeper  meanings  and  richer  signifi- 
cances than  dwell  in  the  most;  else  how  is  he  fitted  to  au- 
thorize anything?  And  it  is  the  inevitable  working  and  seekings 
of  this  inward  fountain  which  should  make  it  pierce  the  crust, 
and  flow  forth  into  a  rill  or  river,  of  written  speech.  In  fine,  one 
should  write  because  there  is  that  in  his  mind  which  he,  in  sad 
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duty,  and  not  in  frivolons  plaadit-seeMng,  veritablj  needs  to 
utter,  and  which  the  wdrld  as  truly  needs  to  near.  And  if  a  man, 
with  any  genuine  sense  of  what  he  is  about^  assumes  office  as  one 
of  the  priesthood  of  thought,  be  sure  he  will  find  something  bet- 
ter to  do  than  to  be  always  tagging  ornaments  to  his  robes. 

It  will  corroborate  this  view  to  observe  that  all  the  great  prose 
works  in  our  langua^  were  written  soberly  and  sincerely  in  an- 
swer to  what  was  fSt  by  the  writer  as  an  imperative  call  for 
them.  We  instance  Bacon's  great  treatises,  Milton's  *  Eeforma- 
tion'  and  ' Areopagitica,'  Hooker's  ^Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and 
we  think  one  may  refer  with  not  less  appositeness  to  most  of 
Barrow's  sermons.  This  f&ct  is  significant,  and  will  instruct  us 
what  works  in  our  own  time  may  expected  to  abide ;  for  those 
which  were  written  not  in  answer  to  any  great  need,  but  with 
mere  ambitious  aims,  cannot  help  being  ephemeral.  Kow,  this 
need,  is  conmionly  not  conspicuous,  not  apparent  to  all,  some- 
times not  apparent  to  any  but  that  one,  or  those  few,  in  whose 
souls  lie  the  deep  meaning  that  constitute  the  elements  of  a  fit 
response ;  thev  apprehend  it,  and  know  that,  however  for  peace 
sake  they  mignt  wish  to  be  still,  they  cannot  choose  but  speak. 

Barrow  answers  to,  and  illustrates  all  the  conditions  we  have 
mentioned.  He  wrote  because  there  was  something  which  ought 
to  be  said,  and  which  he  felt  it  in  himself  to  say.  He  wrote  be- 
cause he  well  apprehended  the  deepest  moral  wants  of  his  time ; 
wrote'sincerely  and  courageously,  with  an  inward  fullness  and 
force  of  meaning  which  made  his  words,  like  the  leaves  of 
trees,  green,  odorous  and  wholesome ;  and  in  consequence  of  all 
this,  wnat  he  has  written  is  apposite  to  the  moral  wants  of  many 
times. 

3.  Lastly,  as  a  quality  of  the  man,  which  had  much  to  do  with 
his  worth  and  eminence  as  a  writer,  we  name  his  courage.  We 
give  this  the  last  place  by  way  of  emphasis ;  not  for  its  distin- 
guishing Barrow  beyond  several  others,  that  mi^ht  be  named  in 
English  literature,  but  because,  while  he  exhibits  it  in  such 
emmence  and  modesty,  bodi  as  makes  him  a  safe  model  and 
illustration ;  it  is  in  itself,  if  we  mistake  not  greatly,  a  matter 
most  worthy  of  consideration.  And  as  we  mignt  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  set  forth  ils  application  to  Barrow  in  the  light  that  it 
appears  to  us,  it  may  not  oe  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  a  slight 
discussion  of  the  abstract  subject.  But  we  have  an  mterest  in  it 
beyond  any  special  applications  of  it.  Indeed,  if  there  be  one 
thin^,  which  more  than  aught  else  in  l^e  present  article,  we  would 
be  glad  at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to,  and  ourselves 
to  consider,  balance  and  pronounce  upon  justly  and  wisely,  it  is 
the  relation  of  courage  to  excellence  in  thinking  and  writing. 
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For  there  is  a  legitimate,  and  also  a  bastard  conrage;  t&e  former 
is  a  vital  property  in  all  living  thought  knd  all  wortiiy  speech  ; 
the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  detestable  of  nnmaa 
qualities. 

But,  assuredly,  without  courage  nothing  great  was  ever  accom- 
plished in  anv  province  of  human  affairs.  SLnd  the  writer,  so  fer 
from  being  able  to  dispense  with  it,  needs  it  more  than  any — ^more 
than  even  the  soldier.  For,  he  who  solves  the  problems  and  writes 
to  the  deepest  wants  of  his  time,  must  doflre  beyond  the  measure  of 
facing  physical  danger.  That  is,  indeed,  a  weU-upbome  and  valor- 
ous mind,  which  can  preserve  the  prompt  and  just  working  of  its 
thought  amid  the  snock  of  armies  and  the  thunderous  din  of 
martial  strife ;  but  there  are  influences  vastly  more  disturbing 
than  those  of  battle ;  things  apter  to  make  the  eye^  blink  than 
the  near  flashing  of  a  sword ;  and  many  a  man,  to  whom  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  dash  of  steel  was  a  bracing  music,  has 
sunk  down  in  helpless  and  blank  dismay  when  he  heard  the  low, 
under-ground  rumbling  of  enraged  public  opinion.  Now,  if  one 
can  be  altogether  frightened  from  the  propriety  of  his  thought  at 
tihe  sound,  or  in  anticipation,  of  these  hoarse,  elemental  growl- 
ings  ;  if  he  turns  pale  at  the  imagination  of  standing  alone,  the 
world  fronting  him ;  if  he  has  not  that  sustaining  faith  in  the 

Eower  of  TVuth  to  work  her  own  way,  which  alone  qualifies  one  to 
e  the  minister  of  Truth ;  better  he  should  never  assume  the  pen. 
For  the  author  who  is  worthy  of  his  vocation  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  utter  some  thin^,  which  not  the  largest  half  of  the  world 
will  presently  thank  him  for  saying;  which  possibly,  he  must 
wait  for  even  his  own,  and  the  trum's,  best  mends  to  accept. 
Otherwise,  if  he  will  say  nothing  till  he  can  find  that  it  has  be^n 
humanly  authorized  before,  nay,  till  he  can  be  sure  that  it  is 
already  generally  received,  especially  by  those  whom  he  is  to  ad- 
dress ;  then  in  a  vain  and  pusillanimous  attempt  to  please  every- 
body, he  sinks  into  moral,  as  well  as  literary^  nothinmess.  In- 
tellectual and  moral  timidity  is  synonymous  with  intellectual  and 
moral  weakness.  The  over-timorous  intellect  sees  a  bugbear  in 
every  fresh  thought  that  would  fein  come  and  enrich  it;  it  dares 
not  push  out  and  push  down  its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  draw  up 
the  virgin  strength  of  it,  but  seeks  about  on  the  surface  for  some 
old  hole  made  by  a  former  root^  into  which  its  stiff  and  sun-dried 
fibers  may  creep.  Then,  too,  it  must  have,  not  only  thoughts, 
but  phrases  also,  made  to  its  hand ;  and  so  all  sinks  into  a  mean 
mimicrv ;  and  in  the  end  such  a  mind  either  becomes  a  retailer 
of  gooos  bought  and  sold  with  profits  for  its  own  pockets,  or, 
supplied  with  a  goodly  heap  of  authorities^  and  shrunken  to  un- 
imaginable minuteness,  disappears  finally  m  tiie  paths  of  a  pett^ 
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and  dastardly  criticism,  lost  in  the  lumber  it  meant  to  iise 
against  all  who  were  not  as  commonplace  and  servile  as  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  headlong  and  intemperate  bold- 
ness, which  violates  the  modesty  of  truth,  and  which,  though 
often  rewarded  with  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  truly  deserves 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  whipped  into  a  meeker  behavior.  This 
presumptuous  and  over-oflScious  bravery,  however,  has  certain 
mvariaole  tokens,  by  which  an  observant  eye  may  detect  it. 
And  first,  it  is  thoroughly  immodest,  treating  with  irreverent 
slight  and  contempt  befiefs,  which  have  received  the  not  hasty 
nor  ill-considered  assent  of  almost  all  the  wise  and  good,  and 
fancying  that  the  mere  whims,  raw  notions  and  rank  steams  of 
its  own  brain  are  worth  more  than  the  deep-studied  and  slow- 
grown  thought  of  all  the  ages.  Secondly,  it  is  obtrusive,  thrust- 
mg  itself  forward  without  occasion,  and  seeking  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  its  bravery  and  wit.  Now,  those  persons  who  in 
momentous  times  have  stood  foremost,  and  done  service  for 
which  mankind  will  not  let  them  be  forgotten,  were  never  for- 
ward persons ;  they  waited  sometimes  without  even  knowing  they 
were  waiting,  until  occasion  came,  drew  them  forth  and  unequiv- 
ocally pointed  out  to  them  a  place.  Finally,  this  bravery  dares 
for  the  sake  of  daring,  or  for  uie  reputation  of  boldness,  not  for 
truth's  sake.  It  is  more  solicitous  to  say  things  new  and  start- 
ling than  true  things ;  and  if  truth  will  not  afford  it  an  opportu- 
nity to  indulge  its  vein,  it  will  by  no  means  on  that  account  forego 
the  indulgence.  Its  great  object  is  to  use  expressions  that  no  one 
else  would  use,  to  say  things  that  others  are  afraid,  commonly 
nobly  afraid,  to  say ;  and  to  astonish  the  multitude  thereby ;  a 


True  courage  we  may  consider  in  its  relation,  first  to  thought, 
and  secondly  to  speech  ;  as  a  help  to  the  acquisition  of  ideas  and 
principles,  or  as  a  ftirtherance  to  expression.  Intellectual  cour- 
age, or  courage  in  its  relation  to  thought,  enables  the  mind  to  asser : 
its  standing  and  uprightness  against  the  invisible  tide  of  preva- 
lent opinion  ;  enables  it  in  its  retirement  to  meet  and  confront 
notions  that  visit  it  with  the  lordly  air  of  authority  without  due 
show  of  reason ;  and  teaches  it  to  venture  out  in  remote  excur- 
sions, following  trains  of  thought  variously  suggested,  and  pur- 
suing them  on  to  their  distant  results  and  out  to  their  distant  af- 
finities. The  man  intellectually  timid  is  shy  of  all  such  radical 
meditations.  He  wills  to  abide  in  the  safe  atmosphere  of  author- 
ized notions.  Now  it  undoubtedly  is  the  duty  of  any  one  to 
think  long  and  severely  before  definitely  making  up  his  mind  to 
depart  fi^m  the  received  opinion  of  his  time,  or  even  of  his  local- 
ity ;  it  as  undoubtedly  is  the  duty  of  each  thinker  to  test  such 
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opinions  impartially  and  conraffeously  in  his  thought,  in  order  that, 
though  he  may  not  be  led  to  diflfer,  he  may,  by  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  reason,  receive  into  his  mind  intellectiuuly  what  the 
most  must  receive  in  part  1j*aditionally,  and  in  part  from  a  moral 
satisfaction  in  it.  Doubtless  also  he  should  not  upon  the  first 
affirmation  of  reason  conclude  the  common  opinion  wrong ;  but 
he  should  be  withheld  from  instant  decision  only  bv  reverence 
for  truth,  and  for  that  opinion  as  the  exponent  of  truth,  not 
from  fear  to  allow  free  scope  to  his  understanding,  and  to  abide 
by  its  last  and  sincere  judgments.  So  that  intellectual  coura^, 
so  far  from  favoring  rash  decisions,  is  every  way  favorable  to  3ie 
most  candid  and  carefrd  investigation,  and  the  most  prudent  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  so  long  as  suspense  is  truly  prudent.  While 
without  it,  the  individual  reason  dares  not  assert  any  rights  of  its 
own,  nor  to  lift  its  voice  at  all  otherwise  than  in  reiteration  of 
what,  some  nobler  reason  having  bad  the  courage  to  utter,  and 
so  far  authorize  it  first,  has  now  become  the  Common  converse  of 
men  ;  it  ventures  not  to  betake  it6df  to  any  untried  element,  but 
only  swims  imitatively  upon  a  table ;  and  so,  like  a  subdued  and 
spiritless  people,  sinks  into  a  tame  and  emasculate  dependency, 
in  the  end  seeking  only,  like  a  good  dog,  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  its  master  (the  public),  by  barking  always  according  to  his 
bidding. 

Coura^  in  respect  to  speech  js  two-fold,  moral  and  rhetorical ; 
courage  in  matter  and  courage  in  manner ;  the  first  leading  one 
upon  due  occasion  to  put  forth  and  publicly  assert  his  convictions 
of  truth,  the  second  to  follow  his  own  ^nius  in  expression,  with- 
out regard  to  the  authorized  artificialities  and  rhetorical  fashions 
of  the  day.  The  moralist,  preacher,  or  thinker,  who  is  possessed 
of  any  great  power  of  thought,  will  often  need  to  encounter  the 
current  of  public  opinion  or  public  aflfection  in  his  time,  at  more 
or  lees  risk  of  injury  to  himself ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  his  thought  and  his  faithftdness  in  uttenng,  also  to  the  violence 
of  popular  attachment  to  the  current  sins,  errors,  or  prejudices, 
this  encounter  will  be  rude  and  jostling ;  so  that  if  one  be  bold 
in  thinking,  but  morally  timid, — as  &asmus,  for  instance, — lie 
is  sure  to  be  speedily  alarmed,  and  perhaps  silenced.  Hence 
comes  a  perpetual  ^'staggering  between  conscience  and  the 
pope,''  with  bad  results  to  himself,  and  possibly  no  good  ones  to 
the  world. 

Again,  rhetorical  courage;  a  pouring  of  native  force  and 
sturdiness  into  expression  ;  a  freedom  and  boldness  in  the  order- 
ing of  phrases  and  the  use  of  words,  tropes,  and  metaphors ;  is  in- 
dispensable to  vi^rous  and  efiective  writing.  It  is  necessary, 
to  be  sure,  that  this  quality  should  be  under  Uie  control  of  gooa 
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taste ;  but  the  taste  itself,  however  chaste,  however  cultivated, 
must  be  coni*a^eous  and  one's  own.  This  sort  of  courage  is,  in- 
deed, that  which  most  easily  recommends  itself  and  becomes 
popular.  It  has  ever  characterized,  and  ever  must,  all  distin- 
guished writers.  Macaula^  has  it  in  high  decree ;  Oarlyle  still 
more ;  Johnson,  Burke,  Milton,  all  possessed  it  eminently. 

We  come  now  to  consider  Barrow  more  especially  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  quality.  And  if  of  the  first  named  species  of 
courage,  that  is,  of  intellectual,  he  seems  not  to  exhibit  an  extra- 
ordinary share ;  it  is  because  his  genius  did  not  require  him  to 
make  this  conspicuous.  He  is  not  a  man  of  speculative  mind ; 
he  attempts  not,  as  Hooker,  the  solution  of  any  ffreat  problem, 
not,  indeed,  from  lack  of  heart  to  grapple  with  sucu,  but  because 
his  thoughts  were  otherwise  emnloyed,  and  did  not  tend  that 
^7  natural  current  of  his  meditations  he  is  borne 
towards  the  more  common  moralities  and  average  duties  of  our 
daily  life.  But  here  he  exhibits  a  courageous  rectitude  of 
thought,  a  deliberate  and  resolute  thoroughness  in  the  discussion 
of  his  subjects,  which  is  not  very  noticeable,  to  be  sure,  because 
never  speculatively  startling,  yet  not  the  less  worthy  of  praise. 

Of  the  other  species  of  courage,  in  both  departments  of  it,  he 
is  a  notable  instance.  A  devoted  adherent  of  the  court,  there 
was  the  strongest  temptation  for  him  to  blink  over  the  vices  to 
which  that  court  was  especially  given,  and  which  its  example 
had  made  prevalent,  and  to  expend  his  strength,  as  South  did,  in 
brazen  and  servile  denunciation  of  the  defeated  and  disgraced 
Puritans.  Yet  to  Barrow  we  owe  the  most  impartial  discussion 
and  the  weightiest  condemnation  of  several  of  tnose  vices,  which 
has  come  down  to  our  time.  And  it  is  an  eminent  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  Providence,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
faithful  and  courageous  men,  is  wont  to  compel  great  evils  to 
yield  a  harvest  of  good,  that  the  levity,  impiety,  and  profane  li- 
cense of  the  court  of  Charles  Second  gave  occasion  to  those  ser- 
mons of  Barrow,  beginning  with  the  thirteenth,  and  constituting 
a  series  of  some  twenty  numbers,  in  which  the  morality  of  speech 
is  so  boldly  and  thoroughly  discussed.  Of  rhetorical  courage 
Barrow  is  even  a  still  better  illustration.  It  exhibits  itself  in  his 
manfulness  and  freedom ;  in  the  fact  that  he  made  a  style  for 
himself,  in  which  he  yet  stands  alone ;  in  his  being  able,  while 
admiring  Aristotle  so  greatly,  even  excessively,  yet  to  depart 
from  him  so  utterly  in  manner  of  speech.  It  does  not  indeed 
prompt  him,  as  Burke,  to  flame  out  in  flashing,  startling  oratory 
and  metaphor,  simply  because  he  is  not  an  imaginative  man ; 
but  it  is  the  up-braced  and  valiant  habit  of  his  soul  that  puts  him 
upon  the  use  of  those  sinewy  terms,  which  crowd  and  enrich  his 
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paces.  And  if  one  will  know  how  great  a  wealth  of  right  manly 
and  muscular  speech  our  language  contains,  and  will  learn  what 
a  wholesome  and  invigorating  rhetoric  these  plain  words  may  be 
wrought  into,  when  employed  by  a  writer  who  manfully  means 
somewhat ;  let  him  study  the  sermons  of  Barrow. 

To  all  students,  theological  or  otherwise,  we  say,  read  him ; 
not  exclusively  indeed,  by  no  means  ;  there  are  others  as  worthy, 
some  few  worthier  ot  attention ;  yet  read  him  thoroughly ;  it 
will  do  you  good ;  you  will  find  it,  like  conversing  with  the 
woods  and  breathing  the  open  air,  a  cure  for  many  sentimentali- 
ties and  affectations,  which  come  upon .  us  from  dwelling  too 
much  in  the  hot  and  close  atmosphere  of  modem  literature.  You 
will  also,  if  you  have  not  before,  thereby  gain  a  feeling  of  how 
it  is  that  a  man  writes,  and  so  wQl  not  be  content  yourselves  to 
write  in  other  than  a  manly  way.  And  this  will  leiid  to  serious 
thoughts ;  you  will  come  to  see  that  it  is  not  by  trick,  not  by 
ambitious  striving,  but  by  preparation  of  the  soul,  by  becoming 
rich  in  the  inner  man,  that  one  is  fitted  to  address  his  a^  in 
words  that  have  an  abiding  significance,  and  therefore  will  not 
be  suffered  to  die. 


Art.  III.— LORD'S  EPOCH  OF  CREATION. 

The  Epoch  of  Creation,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  Contrasted 
with,  the  Geological  Theory.  By  Eleazab  Lord.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribuer,  145  Nassau  Street.  1851. 

This  work,  though  recently  published,  belongs,  geologically 
speaking,  to  an  earlier  period.  The  author  maintains,  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  and  all  their  host,  including  man,  was  created 
at  one  epoch,"  and  in  the  space  of  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each.  About  the  certainty  of  this  fact,  he  allows  himself  to  have 
no  doubt,  nor  is  he  willing  that  any  one  else  should  have  any. 
But  still,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  obliged  to  hesitate  a  little  before 
going  back  to  the  era  of  Granville  Penn  and  the  Dean  of  York. 

The  true  relation  between  Revelation  and  Physical  Science  is 
often  misunderstood,  though  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  plain 
one.  God  is  the  author  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  the  Bible.  He 
has  created  the  human  mind  and  endowed  it  vrith  that  desire  of 
knowledge  which  impels  it  to  the  study  of  Nature  and  the  Bible. 
And  in  that  intellectual  constitution  which  enables  man  to  form 
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premises,  to  draw  conclusions,  and  to  trust  in  the  unbiased  con- 
victions of  his  understanding,  he  has  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  through  such  study.  That  man  should 
study  the  works  of  nature,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  her  laws  and 
put  confidence  in  his  conclusions  is  as  certaimy  the  will  of  God 
as  it  is  that  he  should  study  the  Bible,  find  out  its  truths  and  be- 
lieve them.  We  have  an  equal  authority,  therefore,  for  the  study 
of  each,  and  we  are  equally  competent  to  acquire  knowledge  from 
each.  It  is  certain  that  man  can  discover,  and  has  discovered 
by  his  own  powers  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  them,  as  God 
designed  they  should  be  exercised,  truths  which  have  to  bis  mind 
— as  that  mind  is  constituted — as  much  evidence  in  their  favor 
as  the  evidence  in  favor  of  revelation.  The  fact  of  the  earth's 
revolution  about  its  axis,  and  the  laws  of  gravitv,  we  know  as 
certainly  as  we  do  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  ;  and  we 
know  both  according  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
tiie  mind,  employed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  evidence  up- 
on subjects  adapted  to  its  nature. 

We  nave  before  us,  therefore,  two  great  fields  of  investigation, 
the  Bible  and  Nature,  both  of  which  we  are  authorized  to  study, 
and  both  of  which  will  yield  us  their  truths.  Thus  far  we  have 
looked  at  them  as  distinct.  Let  us  now  look  at  them  as  related 
to  each  other.  The  ground  of  this  relation  is,  that  Eevelation 
brings  Nature  within  its  department  as  a  portion  of  its  subject- 
matter.  It  utters  the  ^eat  truth  concerning  it,  that  God  is  its 
author,  and  speaks  of  it  in  other  ways.  And  here  arises  the 
question,  upon  the  correct  answer  to  which  depends,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  true  interpretation  of  those  parts  of  Scripture*  which 
relate  to  Nature,  and  on  the  other;  the  true  mode  of  investigating 
Nature  herself  within  her  own  domain.  That  question  is,  whe- 
ther revelation  speaks  of  nature  popularly  as  adapted  to  the 
coihprehension  of  those  to  whom  it  was  first  made,  or  sdentificaUy 
as  adapted  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of  all  time  ?  The  statement 
of  the  question  answers  it.  The  revelation  of  the  wonders  of 
modem  science,  to  say  nothing  of  what  may  hereafter  be  discov- 
ered, would  have  contained  to  those  who  first  received  it,  far 
more  astonishing  miracles  than  any  which  God  saw  fit  to  perform 
to  authenticate  revelation  itself.  To  have  spoken  in  scientific 
language  of  the  ghhe  and  its  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions,  of 
the  solar  system  with  its  complexity  of  movements,  of  the  my- 
riads of  bodies  dispersed  in  space  and  of  their  all  but  infinite 
distances ;  to  have  spoken  scientifically  of  the  composition  of 
the  elements^  fire,  earth,  air,  water,  and  of  the  decomposition  of 
light ;  to  have  spoken  scientifically  of  the  whole  animal  creation 
with  its  mountains  of  infusoria ;  to  have  spoken  scientifically  of 
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iSke  formation  of  clouds  and  the  fs31  pf  rain,  instead  of  the  winr 
dows  of  heaven  and -the  waters  above  the  firmament ;  in  a  word, 
to  have  spoken  of  the  ordinary  appearances  and  operations  of 
nature  in  the  language  of  science  and  with  scientific  truth,  would 
have  been,  we  must  believe,  an  unsurmountable  barrier  against 
the  establishment  of  revelation  itself.  The  Bible  has  not  spoken 
in  this  way.  It  describes  the  outward  shows  of  things  as  they 
appear  to  the  common — the  iminstructed,  the  unscientific  eye. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  that  so  far  as  regards  ordinary 
objects  in  nature,  such  as  common  plants,  trees,  animals,  the 
situation  and  character  of  places,  as  eferusalem,  Nineveh,  Petra, 
the  obvious  topographical  features  of  a  country,  as  of  Palestine, 
E^pt,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  as  regards  every- 
thmg,  in  short,  which  is  open  to  ordinary  observation,  the  Bible 
describes  them  with  complete  accuracy.  Everv  new  examination 
of  the  geography  of  the  regions  about  which  it  is  conversant, 
everv  new  aiscovery  as  to  the  manners  and  employments  of  their 
inhabitants,  every  revelation  of  long  buried  monuments,  every 
new  reading  of  lone  forgotten  languages,  only  shows  with  what 
graphic  accuracy  Uie  Bible  has  represented  the  objects  which 
came  within  the  sphere  of  common  oTjservation.  The  descrip- 
tions are  life-like  and  carry  their  own  evidence  with  them  that  they 
were  made  by  those  who  saw  with  their  own  eyes  what  thejr  de- 
scribe. On  the  contrary,  almost  every  great  discovery  in  physics — 
every  advance  which  science  has  made,  has  filled  the  Bible  more 
and  more,  if  it  is  to  be  re^rded  as  a  book  of  science,  with  scien- 
tific blunders.  But  the  Bible  is  not  so  to  be  regarded.  For,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  it  is  not  2i,  book  of  science,  besides  the  reason 
of  that  fact  already  alleged,  that  such  a  revelation  would  have 
defeated  the  very  end  for  which  the  Bible  was  revealed,  that  end 
itself  would  be  decisive  of  the  question,  if  anything  more  were 
needed.  The  Bible  has  for  its  subject-matter,  God,  the  Soul, 
Eternity.  It  reveals  the  moral  purposes  of  God ;  it  teaches  the 
relations  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator,  to  time,  to  eternity ;  it  dis- 
closes in  some  measure  the  grand  events  which  are  yet  to  take 
place  in  the  moral  universe.  This  is  professedly  its  end.  It  does 
not  profess  to  teach  physical  science  nor  any  other  science ;  it 
does  not  teach  them. 

With  this  statement  in  our  minds  regarding  these  two  great 
fields  of  truth  which  God  has  opened  to  the  study  of  man,  and 
into  which  He  calls  him  to  enter  and  labor,  it  seems  not  difficult 
to  arrive  at  some  important  practical  conclusions.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  appear  to  .result  as  a  consequence,  that  both 
Eevelation  and  Science  should  be  studied  with  reference  to  th^ 
kind  of  truth  which  they  teach,  and,  where  they  treat  of  the 
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same  subject-matter,  according  to  the  poi^it  of  view  from  which 
they  look  at  it.  The  interpreter  of  the  Bible  must  explain  its 
language,  not  as  scientific  but  as  popular  language,  and  language 
too  addressed  to  people  not  enlightened  by  the  diffusion  of  scien- 
tific knowled^  but  m  a  comparatively  rude  state.  The  man  of 
science  must  interpret  nature  according  to  the  facts  which  he  ob- 
serves, and  not  according  to  some  pre-judgment  derived  from 
another  field  of  knowledge.  The  mistake  early  made  and  long 
persevered  in, — that  the  Bible  is  intended  to  teach  science  and 
IS  to  be  regarded  as  an  encj^clopedia  of  knowledge,  and  that 
therefore  science  is  to  be  studied  in  its  pa^es, — though  a  natural 
one,  has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  prolessed  defenders  of  the 
Bible  and  hostile  to  the  progress  of  science.  K  any  one  doubt 
this,  let  him  read  the  explanations  which  the  professed  defenders 
of  the  Bible  have  given  of  the  phenomena  oi  nature,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  conclusions  of  science,  from  tie  time  of  the  ancient 
fathers  down  through  all  the  physico-theological  writers — we  were 
going  to  say,  to  the  author  of  the  treatise  under  review.  But 
we  can  detect  progress  notwithstanding  the  intolerant  dogma- 
tism with  which  the  author  asserts  that  the  earth  and  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  were  created  at  .  the  same  epoch  with  man. 
We  hear  no  longer  of  the  fossils  being  made  just  as  we  find 
them ;  the  deluge  has  lost  much  of  its  former  wonder-working 
power ;  eschewing  any  particular  theory,  the  author  rests  in  the 
naked  proposition,  that  almighty  power  will  account  for  anything. 
If  any  one  would  see  the  effect  of  the  error  in  question  upon 
scientific  men  themselves,  let  him  read  the  theories  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the 
beginning  even  of  the  nineteenth,  all  of  which  were  modified  by 
considerations  extraneous  to  science. 

There  is  another  practical  result  from  the  relative  position 
which  we  have  assigned  to  Eevelation  and  Science,  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  this,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  haste 
and  over-anxiety  about  harmonizing  the  truths  which  are  dis- 
covered in  Nature  with  those  which  are  taught  in  the  Bible. 
The  investigation  and  establishment  of  individual  truths  is  the 
first  step ;  the  harmonizing  of  individual  truths  into  one  system 
is,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  second  step,  and  it  may  not  be 
taken  till  long  after  the  first.  Doubtless,  all  the  truths  in  the 
universe  fit  together  and  form  one  perfect  whole,  but  we  need 
often  take  an  immense  survey  before  we  can  adjust  the  parts 
even  of  a  very  small  portion.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
till  some  other  truth  shall  be  discovered,  and  until  that  is  done 
the  harmony  of  what  is  now  known  with  the  whole  will  not  ap- 
pear.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  reconciliation  may  be,  ap- 
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parently  in  its  very  nature,  beyond  our  reach,  and  yet  we  maj 
not  give  up  either  of  the  truths  which  seem  in  hostility.  This 
will  be  "Peculiarly  the  case  when  the  same  things  are  looked  at 
from  different  points  of  view.  We  doubt  not  the  time  will  come 
when  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  will  be  as  generally  acquiesced 
in  as  a  fact  to  oe  held  along  with  a  full  belief  in  the  Bible  as  is 
now  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  although  we 
may  not  say  with  certainty  what  will  be  the  final  view  taken  of 
the  account  of  creation  in  Genesis.  Holding  this  opinion  upon 
the  harmonization  of  truths  in  different  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, we  have  thought  that  men  of  science  sometimes  have  not 
looked  suflSciently  at  their  own  respective  sciences  as  they  are  in 
themselves.  The  infidel  is,  of  course,  eager  to  trumpet  forth 
every  new  discovery  as  irreconcilable  with  the  revelation  which 
he  rejects.  The  man  of  science^  who  believes  in  the  Bible,  in 
his  eagerness  to  relieve  himself  from  the  appearance  of  hostility 
to  it,  has  been  too  ready  to  take  up  with  any  interpretation  which 
may  suggest  itself.  We  have  thought,  for  instance,  that  Agassiz, 
in  propounding  his  hypothesis  of  different  centers  of  creation, 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  not  attempted  to  bring  the 
Scriptures  into  harmony  with  his  view.  Let  him  first  demon- 
strate the  reality  of  what  he  asserts,  and  when  the  whole  scien- 
tific world  shall  have  acquiesced  in  it  as  true,  if  they  shall  do  so, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  re-investigate  what  the  Bible  says  on 
the  same  subject.  Others  of  ingenious  minds  have  pressed  the 
coincidences  between  revelation  and  science  too  far.  We  cannot 
but  think  the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Cincinnati  found  much 
more  of  modem  scientific  astronomy  in  the  book  of  Job,  than 
the  writer  of  that  book  had  any  knowledge  of.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible  have  striven 
too  much  merely  to  make  out  a  case.  Some  have  spoken  of  the 
results  of  geological  investi^tions  as  great  triumphs  of  the 
Bible — as  being,  instead  of  difficulties,  confirmations  of  the 
sacred  record — which  is  certainly  an  over-statement.  Others,  in 
a  patronizing  way,  say  to  the  man  of  science,  "  You  may  believe 
this  and  that  with  safety — we  can  make  out  this  inteiTpretation 
for  you — so  far  you  may  go  and  even  farther as  if  the  question 
were,  how  much  may  you  concede  ?  how  much  may  be  forced  from 
the  text?  and  not  what  did  the  writer  mean?  Others,  again, 
have  argued  with  special  pleading,  as  if  to  put  down  science,  at 
any  rate,  by  overwnelming  its  devotees  witn  the  charge  of  infi- 
delity. It  seems  to  us  that  the  interpreter  of  revelation,  and  the 
interpreter  of  nature,  should  each  follow  his  own  distinctive  line 
of  investi^tion ;  should  each  carefully  and  honestly  seek  the 
truth  within  his  own  department ;  should  each  ever  remember 
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that  he  is  Btudjing  but  different  volumes  of  the  same  author. 
Above  all,  is  it  important  that  investigations  and  discussions  by 
both  should  be  carried  forward,  not  with  arrogance  aad  shouts 
of  defiance  and  triumph,  but  with  modesty ;  not  with  a  purpose 
to  carry  a  point,  but  with  both  a  philosophic  and  Christian  deter- . 
mination  to  ascertain  the  truth — what  can  we  know  from  Science 
as  to  Nature?  How  much  did  the  sacred  writers  have  revealed 
to  them  on  the  same  subject  ? 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  seemed  to  be  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  present  our  own  views  clearly  before  the 
reader,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  contrary  views  as  they  are 
exhibited  in  the  work  before  us.  The  staple  propositions  of 
the  author  are  two,  which  are  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
presented  in  various  shapes  throughout  the  aiscussion.  The  first 
of  these  asserts  the  impossibility,  that  the  Scripture  narrative  of 
creation  should  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  the  universe 
was  created  in  six  natural  days.  The  second  maintains  the  pos- 
sihUity  of  svmmatural  causes  having  produced  those  appear- 
ances which  have  led  to  the  belief  in  tne  antiauity  of  the  earth. 
The  geologist  will  at  once  see  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
propositions.  They  are  the  very  ones  which  for  three  hundred 
years  retarded  the  progress  of  science,  and  involved  the  defenders 
of  the  Bible  in  all  sorts  of  extravagant  "  theories  of  creation 
Mr.  Lord,  however,  has,  with  commendable  caution,  abstained, 
as  we  have  before  said,  from  any  definite  theory ;  he  relies  on 
the  bare  possibility  of  supernatural  intervention.  But  we  will 
allow  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  And  our  first  quota- 
tion shall  be  his  opening  paragraph  : 

^  The  geological  theory  asaigns  to  the  physical  world  a  far  higher  antiquity 
than  it  allows  to  the  human  race.  Many  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  adopt  this  theory,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  ^eolojdcal  science  is 
supposed  to  present  to  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  creation  of  man  and  that 
of  the  earth  to  one  and  the  same  epoch ;  and  they  endeavor  so  to  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  what  they  suppose  to  be 
the  unavoidable  conclumons  of  science.  If  they  regard  the  Scriptures  with  the 
reverence  due  to  them,  they  must  yield  to  the  required  interpretations,  under 
the  impression  that  the  credit  of  revelation  itself  demands  them,  that  they  affect 
no  essential  doctrine,  that  the  alleged  conclusions  of  science  can  in  no  other  way 
be  met,  and  that  this  course  may  conciliate  and  win  the  confidence  and  failn 
of  scientific  men,  who  otherwise  would  be  in  danger  of  rejecting  the^  Bible 
altogether."— pp.  33-34. 

Here,  now,  we  have  a  class  of  divines  and  Christian  scholars, 
probably  a  large  majority  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  discuss 
the  Subject  in  band,  put  upon  trial  as  to  whether  they  regard 
the  Scriptures  with  the  reverence  which  is  due*  to  them.  The 
test  is  their  interpretation  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation.  And 
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they  would  be  condemned  at  once,  if  strict  justice  were  done 
them.  There  is,  however,  some  ground  for  a  charitable  judg- 
ment. They  may  have  departed  from  the  true  meaning,  and 
that  to  which  an  immaculate  reverence  for  the  Bible  would  have 
led  them,  with  good  motives.  They  may  have  merely  yielded  to 
what  they  supposed  the  necessities  of  the  case,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  credit  of  the  Bible  and  conciliate  men  of  science.  And, 
besides,  they  may  have  thought  'their  interpretation  would  affect 
no  essential  doctrine.  But  ii  they  have  not  some  such  excuse  as 
this,  they  must  be  pronounced  guilty  of  irreverence,  that  is,  pro- 
vided Mr.  Eleazar  Lord  is  infalnble.  And  we  see  no  indications 
that  he  at  least  has  any  doubt  upon  this  point.  It  seems  not  to 
have  entered  his  mind  that  any  other  interpretation  is — ^we  will 
not  say  possible — ^but  honest.  Everywhere  the  representation  is 
given  that  the  interpretation  which  allows  room  for  a  greater  age 
to  the  universe  than  about  six  thousand  years,  is  a  forced  one, 
adopted  to  remove  diflSculties.  If  Mr.  Lord  chooses  to  argue 
that  such  interpretations  must  be  erroneous,  we  do  not  object ; 
but  what  right  has  he  to  charge  or  insinuate  that  they  who  pro- 
pound them  have  not  sought  simply  to  learn  what  the  Scriptures 
teach?  One  would  most  naturally  feel  indignant  at  such  a 
charge;  but,  really,  when  we  see  such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Buckland,  Moses  Stuart,  and  hosts 
of  others,  men  honored  in  the  church,  just  escaping  the  guilt  of 
irreverence,  on  the  ground  that  they  meafit  well^  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  smile. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  such  interpretations  do  not  re- 
move difficulties,  and  whether  they  were  not  intended  for  that 
purpose.  We  beg  leave  to  make  a  distinction.  The  results  to 
which  the  geologists  came,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  con- 
flicted with  the  prevalent  interj»etation  of  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  creation.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  re-investigation  of 
that  account,  to  determine  whether  the  prevalent  interpretation 
was  the  true  one :  and  if  it  were  not,  whether  the  true  one  would 
harmonize  with  the  conclusions  of  science.  The  geological  facts 
were  also  taken  into  account  in  the  interpretation,  and  properly, 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  account  of  any  given  phenomenon 
may  surely  be  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  that  phenomenon 
is.  But  there  is  a  distinction  between  furnishing  the  occasion  of 
a  new  interpretation  and  presentii^  facts,  before  unknown,  per- 
tinent to  the  case,  and  forcing  that  interpretation  from  the  words, 
contrary  to  their  true  import.  We  have  an  exactly  parallel  case. 
The  discovery  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  fts  axis  gave 
occasion  to  a  re-investigation  of  those  passages  which  were  uni- 
versally interpreted  to  mean  that  the  earth  is  immovable.  It 
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famished  a  new  fact  which  was  to  be  regarded  in  that  investiga- 
tion. The  result  was,  that  the  prevalent  interpretation  was  found 
to  be  erroneous,  and  the  true  one  discovered,  which  removed  all 
difficulties.  Was  there  anything  objectionable  in  this?  Was 
not  the  latter  interpretation  made  with  as  sincere  desire  to  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  as  the  former? 

But  while  the  author  has  imputed  to  those  divines  and  scholars 
who  have  interpreted  Genesis  diflFerently  from  himself,  the 
restraint  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  he  ascribes  to  the  geologist  a 
mode  of  reasoning  altogether  foreign  to  his  science.    We  quote : 

**He  thinks  those  conclusions" — relating  to  the  antiquity  of  the  earth — ^^so 
far  settled,  and  entitled  to  such  confidence,  as  to  make  it  necessaiv  to  the  he- 
Uever  in  revelation  to  construe  the  Mosaic  record  in  accordance  with  them,  hi 
other  words,  he  deems  it  more  likely  that  the  a[Jt)arent  is  not  the  true  meaning 
of  that  record,  than  that  any  other  hesides  natural,  ordinary,  physical  causes  have 
been  employed  to  produce  the  sedimentary  formations,  or  other  phenomena  with 
which  tus  inquiries  are  concerned.  If  there  is  a  defect  anywhere,  he  supposes  it 
must  be  in  the  written  account  of  the  creation,  and  not  in  his  ascription  of 
changes  to  the  slow  operation  of  natural  causes.  He  supposes  it  to  oe  more 
likely  that  a  written  account,  in  a  dead  and  ancient  language,  should  appear 
to  mean  what  it  does  not  mean,  that  it  should  be  figurative  or  mystical,  that  it 
should  be  misconstrued  through  imiorance,  or  by  reason  of  its  brevity  or  other 
peculiarities,  than  that  he  should  be  mistaken  in  his  inferences  from  the  geologi- 
cal phenomena  of  the  earth." — ^p.  37. 

This  doubtless  is  very  adroit.  It  would  shine  in  a  special 
plea.   But  it  can  easily  be  rebutted.   The  geologist  as  a  geolo- 

f;ist,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  balance  oi  probabilities, 
t  is  his  sole  omce  to  investigate  "  the  successive  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  tnese  changes,  and  the 
influence  which  they  have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and 
external  structure  of  our  planet."  We  take  our  definition  from 
the  writings  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geo- 
logy," first  gave  its  proper  prominence  to  "  the  theory  of  the 
uniform  nature  and  energy"  of  geological  causes,  and  thus 
placed  geology  as  a  science  on  the  basis  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy. In  the  investigation  of  the  changes  which  the  earth  has 
undergone,  nothing  is  found  but  what  is  accounted  for  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  acting  through  indefinite  periods  of 
time.  The  geologist  has  no  question  to  ask — ^none  is  in  fact  sug- 
gested to  him  as  a  geologist — as  to  any  other  causes.  Were  it 
not  for  the  supposition  that  the  Bible  limits  the  epoch  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  material  universe  to  the  creation  of  man,  the  thought 
of  supernatural  agency  would  never  have  arisen.  The  investiga- 
tion of  facts  and  the  search  after  the  natural  causes  of  these  facts 
are  the  sole  objects  of  geology.   It  is  not  one  of  it?  objects  even 
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to  inquire  into  the  anticmity  of  the  earth,  though  this  is  a  neces- 
sary result,  to  be  sure,  of  its  investigations.  Indeed  we  may  go 
farther ;  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  changes  which  the 
geologist  observes,  were  produced  by  supematum  causes,  we 
see  not  how  it  would  change  tibe  principles  upon  which  he 
must  proceed.  The  same  faets  would  remain:  the  same  ap- 
pearances of  the  operation. of  natural  causes,  and  the  same  ade- 
quateness  of  these  causes  to  produce  the  results,  would  remain, 
and,  furthermore,  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  discriminate 
the  supernatural  from  the  natural  causes,  smce  the  effects  of  the 
two  are  l4ie  same,  and  the  existence  of  the  former  is  only  known 
by  direct  revelation.  The  question  of  supernatural  agency  arises 
without  the  domain  of  geology.  It  is  a  question  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture.  We  of  course  must  not  be  understood  as  sajdng 
that  no  geologist  has  written  upon  this  question,  but  in  so  doing, 
the  geotoffist  appears  not  as  a  geologist,  but  as  an  interpreter 
of  the  Biole.  We  admit  also  that  the  lines  of  distinction  be- 
tween geology  and  interpretation  have  not  been  always  drawn 
with  sufficient  care.  But,  looking  at  it  as  a  question  of  interpret- 
ation, has  this  writer  stated  truly  the  mode  in  which  the  investi- 
gation of  Scripture  has  been  carried  on  by  those  whose  interpret- 
ation he  opposes  ?  Have  they  thus  struck  the  balance  between 
the  credit  due  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  and  to  the  conclusions  of 
science  ?  Or  have  they  honestly  and  truly  sought  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  ?   Look  at  the  men,  and  judge. 

We  perhaps  ought  to  guard  against  an  inference  which  might 
be  drawn  from  what  we  have  just  said,  that  geolo^  discards 
supernatural  intervention,  whereas  it  expressly  recognizes  succes- 
sive creations  of  sj^stems  of  vegetation  and  races  of  animals,  but 
it  is  an  intervention  suggested  and  proved  by  facts  occurring 
within  its  own  domain. 

The  author  having  thus  explained  the  principles  upon  which 
the  interpreter  of  the  Bible  and  the  geologist  respectively  pro- 
ceed, next  states  what  he  regards  as  the  question  at  issue. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  original  creation  out  of  nothing  of  the  material  worlds  and  all  that 
in  them  is ;  or  Aether  the  narrative  of  the  *  six  days'  is  an  account  only  of  the 
remodeimg  of  the  earth— one  of  those  world*— <>at  of  the  materials  of  the  same 
earth  created  at  an  earlier  period,  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  phrase  '  in 
the  beginning.' " — ^p.  40. 

We  object  to  this  statement  of  the  issue,  that  it  bring*  into  the 
question  a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  question,  namely,  that  the 
narrative  contains  an  account  of  original  creation.  At  least,  this 
is  the  interpretation  which  the  author  himself  puts  upon  this  ob- 
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scure  Bentence.  For,  he  says  jnst  adarwards,  that  the  question 
"  involves  the  fact  itself  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  But  we  claim,  that  fact  is  not  involved  in  the  question 
as  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Every  intei^ 
pretation  yields  the  sense,  that  God  gave  beginning  to  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  That  is  one  of  those  points  in  the  narn^ 
tive  about  which  all  are  agreed.  Those  who  interpret  the  ac- 
count of  the  six  days'  work,  as  relating  to  the  remodeling  of  the 
earth,  have  been  very  careful  to  bring  out  prominently  that 
the  first  verse  reveals  the  fact  of  the  original  creation.  With 
what  propriety,  then,  are  they  represented  as  merely  supposing 
that  it  is  immcated  by  the  phrase  in  the  beginnine'^l  And 
even  that  small  concession  is  virtually  withdrawn  by  the  subse- 
quent assertion  that  the  feet  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
tne  earth  is  involved  in  the  question.  We  object  also  to  the 
statement  that  it  does  not  present  all  the  alternatives.  One 
other  interpretation  has  been  proposed,  and  is  maintained  per- 
haps even  b;^  a  majority  of  geologists,  namely,  that  the  six  days 
are  six  periods  or  indefinite  length.  Besides  the  statement 
ought  not  to  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  other  interpreta- 
tions stilL 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  interpret- 
ation he  has  stated,  the  author  goes  out  of  nis  way  to  triumph 
over  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the  science  of  geology.  Geology, 
he  says,  can  not  even  prove  that  there  was  any  origmal  creation. 
"  It  furnishes  no  conclusive  evidence,  nor,  at  best,  anything  more 
than  a  faint  and  doubtful  probability  that  the  earth  has  not  ex- 
isted and  been  occupied  with  plants  and  animals  from  eternity." 
In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  physical  theory,  which 
leaves  the  fact  of  any  beginning  or  creation  of  the  world  in  ex- 
treme doubt  and  uncertainty."  This  failure  seems  to  give  him  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure,  for  he  repeats  it  again  and  again.  We 
would  not  interfere  wantonly  with  this  sort  of  complacential 
triumph,  but  we  think  it  due  to  truth  to  say,  that  geolo^  does 
not  profess  to  treat  of  original. creation.  It  expressly  aiscards 
that  subject.  It  studies  the  structure  of  the  eartli  as  an  existing 
phenomenon.  If  writers  on  natural  theology  have  used  the  re- 
sults of  geological  investigations  to  prove  the  creation  of  matter 
and  have  failed,  the  failure  should  not  be  imputed  to  the  science 
of  geology.  It  is  a  stale  trick  to  burden  science  with  the  office 
of  doing  what  it  does  not  profess  to  do,  and  then  upbraid  it  for 
not  fulSUing  that  office.  Ii  Mr*  Lord  has  fallen  into  this  trick, 
we  are  willmg  to  believe  it  has  been  done  unconsciously. 

The  discussion  of  the  epoch  of  creation  according  to  the 
Scriptures  is  prosecuted  in  the  second  and  third  chapters.  The 
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author  holds  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  universe  was 
created  at  the  same  time  with  man.  His  first  argument  is 
drawn  from  the  interpretation  of  the  first  verse  oi  Genesis, 
which  connects  the  beginning  of  creation  with  the  work  of  the 
six  days  narrated  in  tne  subsequent  verges.  He  contends  that 
the  Hebrew  phrase  translated  "in  the  beginning,"  always  de- 
notes "  the  first  of  a  series."  The  determmation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  phrases  in  particular  sentences  is  pre-€mi- 
nentlv  the  work  of  judgment  and  good  sense.  The  best  scholar 
will  be  a  poor  interpreter,  unless  he  possesses  a  well-judging 
mind.  For  the  ultimate  decision  must  be  left  to  that  sort  of 
tact  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  which  in  matters  of  daily 
life  so  generally  hits  right.  It  cannot  be  made  out  like  a  point 
of  mathematics,  though  it  may  be  argued  about  forever.  There 
is  always  room  for  those  who  are  disposed  to  controversy,  to 
carry  it  on  as  long  as  they  please.  The  ever  varying  shades 
of  meaning  which  words  have  in  different  connections,  and 
the  multitude  of  possibilities  which  must  exist  in  almost 
every  case,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  for 
argumentation.  Besides  the  varied  impressions  which  a  par- 
ticular passage  may  make  upon  the  mind,  and  the  many  little 
circumstances  which  conspire  to  form  the  judgment,  can  not 
be  well  expressed  in  words ;  and  if  it  is  attempted,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  account  will  only  give  occasion  to  new  pointe  of 
dispute.  The  first  verse  in  Genesis,  and  especially  the  phrase 
"in  the  beginning,"  opens  a  wide  field  of  discussion.  By  means 
of  parallel  texts,  it  may  be  prolonged  without  end.  But  for- 
tunately it  is  a  passage  which  involves  no  doctrine  of  religion 
about  which  men  differ,  and  we  can  get  at  the  unbiased  de- 
cisions of  scholars  and  divines  upon  it.  It  is  well  known 
what  that  decision  has  been.  Men  of  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment, men  of  comprehensive  learning,  men  of  profound 
thought,  men  of  every  name  and  persuasion,  eminent  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  have  united  in  judgment  upon  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  a  very  general  acquiescence  in  separating 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  announced  in  the 
first  verse  fi'om  the  transactions  of  the  "  six  days."  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  new  and  strong  case  must  be  made 
out  in  order  to  overthrow  this  decision.  But  we  discover 
nothiuc^  new  in  what  Mr.  Lord  has  advanced,  unless  an 
uncommon  degree  of  positiveness  be  a  novelty. 

But  if  there  is  netting  new  in  the  arguments  in  support 
of  his  interpretation,  there  are  several  subsidiary  arguments 
in  favor  of  his  main  position  as  to  the  epoch  of  creation, 
which  we  believe  are  new;  at  least  we  do  not  remember 
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to  have  met  with  them.  These,  therefore,  we  must  briefly 
examine. 

The  first  which  presents  itself  may  be  thus  stated.  The  au- 
thor lays  down  as  a  foundation  the  following  proposition,  that 

the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  made  in  revelation 
the  basis  of  God's  rights  and  prerogatives  over  His  creatures  as 
their  providential  and  moral  governor."  He  then  argues  that 
this  creation  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  creation 
of  man,  in  order  to  render  that  claim  eflfectual.  But  we  will 
quote  his  own  language. 

Had  the  sacred  winters  only  stated  in  general  terms  that  God  created  the 
celestial  bodies  and  the  earth,  without  associating  with  that  statement  a  detail  of 
all  the  visible  objects  of  creation,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  any  other  creator 
of  anv  of  those  objects ;  and  includmg  in  their  statement  man,  who  was  to  be 
guaraed  agamst  idolatry,  imposture,  and  error,  their  testimony,  however  correct 
as  far  as  it  went,  would  not  have  mot  the  ejdgenoies  of  the  case. 

^  Had  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  asserted  the  creation  at  an  indefinitely  remote, 
uncertain,  and  unknown  epoch,  wholly  unassociated  with  man  as  a  creature,  and 
with  his  relations  and  duties  as  a  moral  agent,  no  such  sign  as  the  sanctification  of 
the  seventh  day,  to  re-express  and  perpetuate  the  fact  that  Jehovah  was  the  Crea- 
tor, could  have  been  instituted ;  nor  would  the  bare  assertion  that  he  was  the 
Creator,  without  such  a  significant  and  oft-recDrring  sign,  founded  in  the  details 
of  the  works  of  creation,  and  interwoven  with  the  morafrelations  and  obligations 
of  man,  have  served  to  guard  him  against  the  wiles  of  the  antagonist  system.**—- 
p.  69. 

Here  it  is  plainly  asserted — ^not  on  the  authority  of  revelation, 
but  of  Mr.  Lord  only — that  the  creation  of  the  material  uni  verse 
at  the  same  time  with  the  creation  of  man  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, if  God  would  maintain  a  providential  and  moral  govern- 
ment over  His  intelligent  and  moral  kingdom — the  two  would 
be  so  wholly  unassociated  !  Astronomers  tell  us  that  there  are 
bodies  in  the  universe  so  remote  in  space  that  light  commencing 
its  journey  at  the  epoch  of  man's  creation,  would  not  as  yet  have 
reached  him.  Could  not  Mr.  Lord  get  up  an  argument  to  prove 
they  are  not  so  far  oflF,  because  such  a  distance  would  so  dissoci- 
ate them  with  man  as  to  impair  the  force  of  God's  government 
over  him  ?  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  our  day  of  putting 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  but  we  think  this  is  the 
boldest  case  we  have  ever  met  with. 

The  second  argument  which  we  notice  is  founded  on  a  similar 

5rinciple,  and  is  derived  from  the  office  of  the  Logos  as  creator, 
'he  author  first  lays  down  the  following  proposition  which  we 
give  in  his  own  language :  "  As  the  anointed,  the  Christ,  he  was 
with  God,  before  exercising  his  creative  energy  in  the  work  of 
creation  ;  and  in  that  character  he  created  all  things."  The  au- 
thor then  adds  as  follows  : — 
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Having  created  the  earth,  instead  of  learinff  it  through  millions  of  ages 
without  occupants  having  any  relation  to  his  moral  government,  he  created  man, 
and  invested  him  with  a  subordinate  dominion  over  Uie  mferior  creatures,  to  rule 
them  for  himself,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things.' 

**  In  this  view  of  his  person  office,  and  the  connection  of  his  work  of  cre- 
ating and  upholding  all  things  with  his  moral  and  providential  government,  and 
all  his  works  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  Kin£^,  it  would  be  more  than  irreverent  to 
represent  him  as  having  created  the  eartn  myriads  of  ages  before  he  created 
man,  whose  nature,  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  most  important  and  cflorious 
part  of  his  \diole  undertaking,  was  to  be  and  remain  forever  united  to  his  per- 
son. 

^  No  deductions  of  geology,  unsupported  by  and  irreconcilable  with  the  teach-  • 
ings  of  revelation  concerning  him,  can  justify  us  in  disconnecting  the  first  act  in 
the  execution  of  his  delegated  undertaking,  from  the  series  to  which  that,  in  its 
precedence  and  in  all  its  relations,  was  essential." — ^pp.  80-81. 

We  are  here  again  told — not  on  the  authority  of  revelation,  bnt 
the  presumptions  pre-judgment  of  Mr.  Lord — that  to  have  cre- 
ated the  earth  at  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  creation  of  man 
would  have  been  so  far  unworthy  of  Christ  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  thought  is  irreverent.  But  is  it  for  man  to  dictate,  when 
Christ  should  have  created  the  earth?  Can  man  fathom  1)y  dL 
jpriori  reasoning  all  the  motives  which  should  have  governed  the 
creator  of  the  universe  ?  Besides,  what  more  idle  than  questions 
of  earlier  and  later  when  we  speak  of  eternal  duration  ?  But 
Mr.  Lord's  notion  of  eternity  seems  to  be  somewhat  peculidr,  for 
he  declares  that  the  geologists  represent  natural  causes  as  acting 
so  slowly^  as  "to  render  the  inference  that  the  vast  masses  of 
sedimentary  matter  were  ever  produced  by  them,  not  only  im- 
probable and  incredible,  but  impossible" — impossible,  we  sup- 
pose, for  want  of  time  in  past  etemitv  1 

The  third  and  last  argument  on  this  head,  is  drawn  from  the 
idea  of  perfection.  Mr.  Lord  is  quite  dissatisfied  with  the 
primeval  earth  of  the  geologists.  He  declares  it  an  inconceiv- 
ably imperfect  one ;  in  fact,  no  earth  at  all.  But  we  must  quote 
the  passage :  our  author  is  quite  witty  at  the  expense  of  the 
geologists. 

Again :  the  alleged  primeval  earth  of  the  geologists  is  supposed  by  them  to 
have  been,  if  not  a  mere  chaos,  wholly  without  order,  light,  and  life,  yet,  at  best, 
to  have  been  an  extremely,  nay,  mconceivably,  imperfect  earth — an  earth  in  such 
a  state  and  condition  as  with  no  propriety  to  be  called  an  earth,  it  being  at  first, 
and  no  one  knows  for  how  many  myriads  of  ages,  unfit  for  the  abode  of  the 
meanest  insects  and  reptiles,  and  so  unfit  for  the  abode  of  man,  its  intended 
prince  and  master,  as  to  require  a  course  of  alterations  and  improvements  to  be 
carried  on  incessantly  through  immeasurable  rounds  of  duration,  before  he 
could  exist,  if  created  or  developed  and  brought  upon  the  stage.  After  it  had 
80  far  been  improved  by  geological  causes  as  to  admit  of  the  creation  of  some  of 
the  lowest  organisms^  the  Creator  interposed  and  brought  them  into  existence ; 
and  when,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  which  (contrary  to  the  perfec- 
tive Uw  of  the  embryo  eartii)  was  a  law  of  decay  and  degradation,  they  *  died 
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ojA!  and  took  their  permanent  stations  as  organic  fossils  in  the  lowest  fossillifer- 
ous  stratum,  the  Creator  interposed  again,  and  brought  forwaid  a  class  of  creep- 
ing things,  as  much  more  perfect  than  the  class  which  had  died  out,  as  the  pro- 
gress of  ^ological  improvement  would  permit.  By  the  repetition  of  this  me- 
chanical tide-waiting  process,  as  often  as  the  succesmre  creations,  when  their 
places  of  abode  be<»me  too  perfect  for  their  natures,  declmed  and  run  out,  the 
evth  at  last  came  to  be  stocked  with  animals  wholly  unsuited  to  be  contemporary 
with  num.  The  development  had  gone  too  far^ — a  retrograde  movement  was 
necessaiy.  It  was  not  only  necessary  to  exterminate  all  the  animals  and  vege- 
tables, terrestrial  and  marine,  of  the  latest  creation,  but  to  tiirow  the  earth  itself 
back  into  a  chaotic  state,  in  order,  by  the  operation  of  the  '  six  days'  spoken  of 
by  Moses,  to  give  it  just  that  degree  of  pjBifection  which  would  make  it  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  stock  the  seas,  the  land,  and  the  atmosphere,  with 
races  proper  to  be  contemporary  with  him. 

"  Wonderful  scheme  of  operations,  no  doubt,  considered  as  a  geological  con- 
trivance, and  as  a  total  failure  up  to  the  epoch  of  the  '  six  days.'  But  what  is 
to  be  thought  of  it,  considered  as  the  scheme  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begmning,  and  acts  only  for  reasons  wortiiy 
of  his  infinite  perfections  T-— pp.  85-87. 

But  as  the  author  kindles  with  the  subject,  he  loses  his  wit  and 
grows  indignant.  "This  beggarly,  eartn-bom  scheme,"  he  says, 
"  is  scarcely  to  be  treated  of  without  impatience  and  indignation. 
It  dishonors  every  attribute  of  the  eternal  self-existent  Creator ; 
and  would  dishonor  any  human  mechanician,  who  was  compe- 
tent to  his  undertaking."  Be  it  observed  that  Mr.  Lord  admits 
the  existence  of  all  the  phenomena  which  the  geologists  ad- 
duce. He  only  accounts  for  their  existence  differenuy.  it  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  very  same  phenomena,  which,  produced  by 
natural  causes,  ^of  which  ultimately  of  course  God  is  the  author,) 
rove  imperfection  of  plan,  prove  perfection  of  plan,  when  pro- 
uced  by  supernatural  causes.  A  distinction  pretty  much  with- 
out a  difference.  Besides,  are  we  to  give  up  what  we  see,  as  it 
were,  with  our  own  eyes,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  God  has 
created  the  earth,  in  order  to  accommodate  some  priori  specu- 
lations as  to  the  perfectibility  of  creation  ?  But  this  argument 
needs  no  refutation  ;  one  feels  in  handling  it,  that  he  has  disin- 
terred some  petrified  fossil  of  middle-age  metaphysics. 

We  have  thus  hastilv  noticed  the  several  considerations  by 
which  Mr.  Lord  proves  from  Scripture  that  the  epoch  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  material  universe  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
creation  of  man.  We  have  been  so  often  reminded,  in  doing 
it,  of  an  argument  of  Turretin,  which  President  Hitchcock  ex- 
humed from  the  folios  of  that  divine,  and  published  in  his  recent 
work  entitled  "Religion  of  Geology,"  tnat  we  present  it  to 
our  readers.  Turretin  lays  down  the  following  proposition,  that 
"the  sun  and  moon  move  in  the  heavens  and  revolve  around  the 
earth,  while  the  earth  remains  at  rest" — and  proves  it.  "  First. 
The  Sim  is  said  [in  Scripture]  to  move  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rise 
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and  set.  (Ps.  19,  v.  5.)  The  snn  i^as  a  hridegroom  coming  oiU 
of  his  cTtamier^  <md  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  mem  to  run  a  race 
(rs.  104,  V.  19.)  27ie  sun  knoweth  his  going  dawn.  (Ecdes.  1, 
V.  5.)  The  sun  also  aHseth  amd  the  stm  ^oeth  down.  Secondly. 
The  sun,  bj  a  miracle,  stood  still  in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Joshua, 
ch.  10,  V.  12, 13, 14),  and  by  a  miracle  it  went  back  in  uie  time 
of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  ch.  38,  v.  8.)  Thirdly.  The  earth  is  said^  to 
be  jlced  immovably.  (Ps.  93,  v.  1.)  TTie  world  also  is  estabUsh- 
ed  that  it  can  not  be  moved.  (Ps.  104,  v.  5 .)  Who  laid  thefawnda^ 
tion  of  the  eoHh^  that  it  should  not  be  removed  forever.  (Ps.  119, 
V.  90,  91.)  Thou  hast  established  the  eanih^  and  it  abtdeth. 
They  continue  this  day  according  to  thine  ordi/na/nces.  Fourthly, 
Neither  could  birds,  which  often  fly  off  through  an  hour's  circuit, 
be  able  to  return  to  their  nests ;  for  in  the  mean  time  the  earth 
would  move  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  miles.  Fifthly.  What- 
ever flies  or  is  suspended  in  the  air,  ought,  [by  this  tneory],  to 
move  from  west  to  east ;  but  this  is  proved  not  to  be  true  from 
birds,  arrows  shot  forth,  atoms  made  manifest  in  the  sun,  and 
down  floating  in  the  atmosphere."  To  the  suggestion  that  Scrip- 
ture, in  natural  things,  speaks  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
Turretin  gives  four  answers,  "  First,  the  Spirit  of  God  best  under- 
stands natural  things.  Secondly,  in  giving  instruction  in  religion, 
he  meant  these  things  should  be  used,  not  abused.  Thirdly,  he  is 
not  the  author  of  any  error.  Fourthly,  he  is  not  be  corrected  on 
this  pretence  by  our  blind  reason."  To  the  suggestion,  that  birds, 
the  air,  and  all  things  are  moved  with  the  earth,  he  gives  two 
answers.  "First.  iSis  is  a  mere  fiction,  since  air  is  a  fluid  body. 
Secondly.  K  it  were  so.  by  what  force  would  birds  be  able  to  go 
from  east  to  west  ?"  Compendium  Theologicse  Didacto — Elenc- 
ticae,  Amsterdam,  1695. 

Turretin  was  doubtless  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  infal- 
libility of  his  interpretation  as  is  Mr.  Lord  of  his ;  and  there  is 
another  coincidence  which  we  should  hardly  bave  anticipated. 
The  physical  arguments  of  Turretin  bear  a  most  marvelous 
likeness  to  certain  sneculations  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  Mr.  Lord's  book.  It  is  not  a  little  curious, 
too,  that  Mr.  Lord  should  have  refen'ed  to  one  of  the  very  pas- 
saffes  quoted  by  Turretin,  that  from  Joshua.  Turretin  savs, 
"  tne  sun  stood  still Mr.  Lord  says,  Jehovah  "  suspended  the 
revolution  of  the  earth."  We  fear  Mr.  Lord  would  have  receiv- 
ed at  the  hands  of  Turretin  a  little  of  that  castigation  which  he 
so  liberally  bestows  upon  the  geologists,  for  not  following  the 
obvious,  apparent  meaning.  By  the  way,  does  Mr.  Lord  sup- 
pose that  Joshua  actually  thought  that  it  was  the  earth  and 
not  the  sun  which  stood  still  ? 
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But  Mr.  Lord  is  not  Batiefied,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  with- 
out having  a  tilt  with  tiie  geologists  on  their  own  ground.  He 
attempts  to  discuss  the  geological  questions  as  a  man  of  science, 
and  ii  he  were  really  acquainted  with  the  science,  would  be  no 
unworthy  antagonist.  Mr.  Lord,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  under- 
takes to  show  tnat  the  geological  theory  of  the  antiquity  qf  tJie 
earth  is  entitled  to  no  credit  even  as  a  "  deduction  or  demonstra- 
tion of  science.''  Our  champion  ,  attacks  the  geologists  in  their 
stronghold.  We  admire  his  bravery.  There  he  stands  alone 
against  a  host — ^Humboldt,  Buckland,  Murchison.  Sedgwick, 
Lyell,  Miller,  De  La  Beche,  Silliman,  Hitchcock,  Agassiz,  and 
every  other  man  of  science — and  not  alone  in  one  country  but 
in  every  country  where  there  is  science  at  all— and  not  only 
every  man  of  science  in  this  department  but  every  man  of 
science  in  every  cognate  department — and  not  only  every  man  of 
science  but  every  man  of  education  who  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  confine  this  argument,  of  course,  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration— the  operation  of  natural  causes  in  producing  the 
phenomena  of  the  earth  disclosed  hj  geological  mvestigations, 
and  the  consequent  indefinite  antiquity  of  the  earth.  Li  the  ex- 
planation of  particular  facts  by  specific  natural  causes  there  is 
great  diversity  of  hypothesis,  as  there  must  be  in  every  progres- 
sive science.  But  our  author  shall  speak  for  himself.  The  quo- 
tation contains  the  substance  of  his  entire  argument, — and  a 
more  remarkable  paragraph  has  not  been  written  and  printed  for 
many  a  day. 

"  Here  those  who  believe  in  the  inspiratioii  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  content 
to  rest,  assured  that  no  interpretation  of  the  fkcts  of  geology  or  inferences  f^om 
them,  in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  revelation,  can  be  entitled  to  any  con- 
sideration. But  many  good  men,  teachers  of  revealed  religion,  and  others,  are 
prepossessed  with  the  impression  that  the  ^geological  theory,  respecting  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  earth,  is  entitled  to  regaraas  a  deduction  or  demonstration  of 
science,  and  as  such  is  in  conflict  with  the  language  of  Scripture.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake.  That  which  constitutes  or  belongs  to  geology  as  a  science, 
has  properly  nothing  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do  with  the  question  at 
issue.  It  lias  to  do  only  with  physical  phenomena,  their  natural  laws,  and  their 
phydcal  relations  and  connections.  To  determine  the  Epoch  of  Creation  is  as 
truly  out  of  its  province  as  it  is  to  create  a  world.  It  cannot  demonstrate,  nor 
even  render  it  probable,  that  the  ear^  ever  was  created.  The  theory  of  its 
remote  antiquity  is  no  part  of  tiie  science,  but  is  a  discreditable  appendage 
to  it  The  theory  is  merelv  an  inference,  a  supposition,  a  conjecture,  derived 
from  the  construction  which  the  geologist  puts  upon  the  facts  of  the  science, 
the  phenomena  which  he  observes,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  conceives 
them  to  have  been  produced  by  the  ordmary  and  exclusive  operation  of  natural 
causes.  Should  he  modify  his  inference  by  admitting  that  a  supernatural  cause 
may  have  been  interposed  to  produce  those  facts,  he  would  be  forced  to  conclude 
that  geology  -could  determine  nothing  upon  the  subject  It  is  impossible  for 
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him  to  prove,  or  to  exhibit  any  fkets  or  phenomena  from  whieh  it  can  be  inferred, 
that  aupematoral  interpositions  have  not  taken  place,  or  that  there  have  not  heea 
adequate  reasons  and  occasions  for  them.  And  it  is  only  by  vaulting  over  the 
boundaries  of  geological  science,  into  the  province  of  revelation,  moral  govern- 
ment, and  final  causes,  and  assuming  that  no  supernatural  interpositions  have 
occurred,  that  he  makes  his  inference,  and  concludes  that  the  evtii  must  have 
existed  long  enough  for  natural  causes  to  produce  the  phenomena  which  he  ob- 
serves."—pp.  94-96. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  in  this  passage  which  we  must  notice 
before  coming  to  the  argument.  He  again  makes  "  the  epoch  of 
creation"  one  of  the  objects  of  geological  investigation.  But 
there  is  not  a  geologist  in  the  world  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
fix  the  time  when  the  earth  was  created.  Indeed,  he  might  as 
well  attempt  to  create  a  world  as  to  determine  that.  But  to  sa^ 
that  the  earth  Tias  existed  for  an  indeterminate  len^  of  time  is 
not  the  same  as  to  say  it  legem  to  exist  at  a  determvnate^poini  of 
time.  The  geologist  may  be  found  q^uietly  at  work  in  very 
remote  periods,  but  never  at  the  fountain-head  of  time.  It  may 
be  added,  also,  that  the  question  of  antiquity  is  an  incidental  one 
and  not  the  main  one  in  geology.  But  Mr.  Lord  says  "  the  theory 
of  a  remote  antiquity  is  merely  an  inference."  An  inference ! 
Mr.  Lord  seems  to  nave  a  great  horror  of  an  inference,  and  yet  his 
whole  argument  for  the  intervention  of  supernatural  causes  is  an 
inference  1  Where  in  Scripture  is  the  account  of  such  superna- 
tural causes  as  would  produce  the  appearances  brought  to  light 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  in  the  account  of  creation  ? 
God  said,  "  let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life" — but  is  there  anything  here  that  leads  ns 
to  think  he  created  strata  of  fishes  thousands  of  feet  thick  ?  Is 
it  the  deluge  ?  what  is  there  in  the  account  of  that  to  lead  us 
to  the  conjecture  of  such  supernatural  causes  as  would  produce 
what  geology  has  revealed  ?  Nothing.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
direct  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  operation  of  such  supernatural 
agency  as  must  be  assumed,  if  the  epoch  of  the  material  creation 
is  identical  with  that  of  man.  We  defy  denial  upon  this  point 
How,  then,  does  Mr.  Lord  get  his  knowledge  of  such  supernatu- 
ral intervention?  Why,  by  inference.  Ine  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  created  at  the  same  time  with  man,  and,  therefore^ 
there  must  have  been  supernatural  agency. 

But  we  proceed  to  examine  his  positions.  His  first  position  is 
that  geologists  have  entirely  mistaken  the  proper  object  of  the 
science,  which  is  simply  to  observe  facts.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  causes.  Its  sole  omce  is  to  observe  facts,  "  simple,  compre- 
hensive, fixed  facts."  These  "  can  be  described  onjxiper  simply 
as  facts,  without  any  conjectures  as  to  how  they  were  caused,  or 
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any  inferences  as  to  the  time  occupied  in  their  causation."  We 
hajpdly  know  how  to  treat  this  modem  Novum  Organon  with 
gravity.  The  old  one  did  indeed  abjure  the  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture facts  by  dj;>ru>W  reasoning  and  metaphysical  speculation, 
but  it  did  not  discard  the  study  of  the  causes  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  by  observation.  And  it  did  well  in  not 
discarding  it,  if  we  may  judffe  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  mmd  or  the  results  of  uie  system.  The  impulse  to  trace 
eflfects  to  causes  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  in  the  nature  of  man. 
True,  the  curiosity  to  observe  is  also  very  strong,  particularly  in 
childhood,  and  there  are  some  full-OTown  minds  tnat  take  plea- 
sure in  collecting  stores  of  mere  lacts ;  but  we  have  supposed 
that  the  habit  of  connecting  facts  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eflfect  was  the  characteristic  of  the  philosophical  and  well-trained 
mind.  The  progress  of  science,  too,  which  has  been  made  not 
less  bv  the  investigation  of  causes  than  the  observation  of  facts, 
would  seem  to  show  that  cause  and  effect  should  not  be  separated 
in  science.  But  we  apprehend  this  new  system  of  Mr.  Lord's, 
which  authorizes  the  student  to  record  the  impression  made  on 
his  senses,  but  not  the  irresistible  convictions  of  nis  understanding 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  which  makes  the  impression,  will  reach 
much  fardier  than  the  author  intended.  A  child  puts  his  hand 
in  the  fire  and  is  burnt.  Is  it  unscientific  for  him  not  to  put  his 
hand  in  the  fire  again,  hecause^  if  he  does,  it  will  bum  him  ? 
Newton  saw  an  apple  fall  to  the  ground ; — was  it  tmscientific  in 
him  to  infer  a  umversal  cause  acting  through  and  in  the  univer- 
sal law  of  gravitation  ?  The  universe  is  an  effect ;  may  we  not 
{/nfer^xi  intelligent  and  almighty  cause  ?  Now,  in  geology  the 
existence  of  causes  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  just  as  much  as 
in  these  cases,  and  if  the  human  mmd  could  be  compelled  to  disre- 
gard and  disown  causes  there,  it  would  disregard  and  disown 
tnem  everywhere.  But  we  fear  our  readers  will  accuse  us  of 
misrepresentation,  unless  we  give  the  words  of  the  author.  The 
quotation  will  be  long,  but  then  it  is  a  curious  one. 

"  Suppose  now  the  geologist  to  go  forth  to  examine  the  structure  and  mate- 
rials of  the  globe.  He  observes  two  classes  of  rocks,  stratified  and  unstratified. 
They  are  clearly  distmguishable.  One  has  a  civstallized  form  and  texture,  the 
other  such  a  form  and  texture  as  would  result  irom  the  deposit  of  mud,  sand, 
and  gravel  in  water.  These  he  calls  sedimentary.  He  finds  of  these,  a  regular 
succesdon  of  beds  or  layers,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  some  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  thickness.  These  layers  differ  from  each  other  in  thickness  and  in  their 
mineral  composition ;  that  is,  in  the  kind  of  earthy  materials  which  the^  were 
composed  of.  He  finds  them  generally  tilted  up  from  the  horizontal  position  in 
which  they  were  deposited,  to  a  greater  or  leas  degree  of  inclination,  and  some- 
times to  a  vertical  portion,  so  as  greatly  to  facilitate  his  examination  of  them. 
He  gives  distinctive  names  to  these  successive  layers,  indicative  of  their  mineral 
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characters,  as  gneiss,  lime-stone,  red  sandstone,  slate,  cOal,  clay,  iic,  dec  He  ob- 
serves that  the  lowest  of  these  sedimentary  formations  everywhere  rests  on 
crystalline  rock  or  granite.  Again  he  observes  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
•eaimentary  rooks,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  miles,  contains  the  skeletons  and 
relics  of  various  plants  and  animals,  terrestrial  and  marine. 

Now  these  and  the  like  undisputed  and  unquestionable  facts  constitute  what 
he  calls,  or  ought  to  call,  geology.  The  observation,  study,  and  knowledge  of 
them  constitute  the  science  of  geology. 

*  «  «  «  * 

But  the  geologists,  one  and  all,  have  occupied  themselves  mainly  in  attempting 
to  account  for  the  facts  disclosed  bv  their  researches  upon  some  theory  of  the 
mode  in  which  they  were- caused,  the  phvsical  agencies  by  which  they  were 
effected,  the  time  occupied,  dec.  d&c. ;  ana  they  most  unscientifically  and  unwar- 
rantably denominate  the  f^ts,  and  their  theories  and  inferences  conjointly,  ihe 
tcience  of  €hology/*—^p.  146-148. 

•  ' 

Suppose  now  the  geologists  had  done  just  what  Mr.  Lord 
wishes — ^what  difference  woyld  it  have  made?  There  is  not  a 
reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  would  not  have  accounted 
for  the  facts  for  himself.  It  is  impossible,  under  such  circuni- 
stances,  to  crush  bj  authority  the  natural  and  necessary  convic^ 
tions  of  the  understanding.  Can  anv  human  being  see  the  peb- 
bles of  the  drift  and  not  believe  they  were  rounded  by  Uie 
action  of  water  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  man,  Mr.  Lord.*  We  had 
forgotten  at  the  moment  that  this  is  one  of  the  points  he  makes 
against  the  geologists.  The  pebbles,  he  thinks,  are  so  hard,  '^no 
conceivable  amount  of  rolling  and  friction  against  each  other, 
without  an  extreme  vertical  pressure,  and  a  motive  power  &r 
exceeding  that  of  current  water,  would  ever  wear  off  their  angles 
and  give  them  their  rounded  form."  How  does  the  reader  sup- 
pose thejr  were  rounded  ?  By  miracle,  of  course.  But  to  return 
from  this  digression,  can  any  man — except  Mr.  Lord — see  the 
tracks  in  the  sandstone  of  Oonnecticut  river  and  not  believe  they 
were  made  by  birds  stepping  upon  the  materials  of  the  stone 
when  in  a  soft  state?  Not  all  the  authority  in  the  world  can 
present  such  ififerences  being  drawn.  If  science  were  to  dis- 
card them,  the  common  mind  would  take  them  up. 

Mr.  Lord's  second  and  grand  position  is,  that  the  facts  ob- 
served by  the  geologist  might  have  been  produced  by  supem/ct- 
wral  catcses.  This  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  his  cause.  It  is  in  fact 
his  sole  reliance.  Almost  every  page  of  the  volume  bears  wit- 
ness to  what  he  thinks  of  it.  But  who  ever  denied  possibility 
of  such  an  agency  ?  Surely  no  geologist  who  is  a  believer  in 
revelation  wo^ld  deny  that  all  he  nas  observed  might  not  have 
been  wrought  by  miracles.  Anything  which  does  not  involve 
an  impossibility  may  be  done  bv  almi^ty  pover-  The  difficul- 
ty with  Mr.  Lord's  position  is,  that  it  is  worth  little,  after  he  has 
established  it.   We  will,  however,  examine  it,  and  will  first 
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look  at  Ae  pectQiar  ^hras^logy  which  he  adopts.  He  says  the 
theory  of  Ae  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  "  nierely  an  inference^  a 
supposition;  a  conjecture.^  But  if  the  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  earth  were  produced  by  natural  causes,  it  is  absolutely 
certain — ^whether  you  cail  it  inference  or  supposition  or  conjec- 
ture— ^that  the  earth  mu^  have  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  race 
of  men;  This  cannot  be  his  meaning:,  though  it  is  the  apparent 
KaA  most  na^twral  interpretation  of  tne  woras.  The  doctrine  of 
the  geologists  that  the  facts  which  they  observe  have  been  pro- 
duct by  natural  causes,  is  the  inference,  supposition,  conjec- 
ture, of  which  he  speaks.  He  calls  it  in  another  place  "  the  as- 
sumption'^ of  natural  causes.  The  case,  brieflv  and  simply 
stated,  is  fliis.  The  geologist  finds  results^  effects — facts — in 
the  process  of  production  on  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  by  naturial 
causes  which  are  the  same  in  kind  as  he  finds  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  In  searching  the  causes  of  these  latter  effects  or  facts, 
he  necessarily  accounts  for  them  by  causes  whicTi  he  sees  now  at 
work  producing  the  same  results.  But  not  only  is  there  this  posi- 
tive demand  for  a  natural  explanation  of  the  facts,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  facts  which  excites  the  suspicion  of^  any  other  causes, 
or  gives  reason  to  suppose  any  other  ever  existed.  It  is  ektreme- 
ly  difficult  to  express  by  languager  the  full  impression  which  the 
reality  makes  upon  the  mind,  but  if  the  reader  will  conceive  of  a 
person  beholding  some  plain  covered  with  broken  weapons  of  war 
and  strewed  witn  dead  bodies,  pierced  with  bullets  or  mangled 
with  cannon  ball  or  hacked  with  swords,  and  still  believing  that 
those  appiearances  were  produced  not  by  battle  but  by  super- 
natural fl^ticy,  be  will  have  some  idea  of  thd  state  of  mind  a 
geologist  would*  be  in,  who  should  beliete  that  the-  appearances 
which  he  observes  were  the  products  of  miraculous  power.  For, 
without  an  exception,  all  geologists  are  agreed  in  this  principle, 
which  is  indeed  the  very  foundation  of  the  science.  Mr.  Lord 
may  call  this  explanation  of  the  facts  of  geology  by  natural 
causes,  an  inference — supposition — conjecture— assumption,  or 
whatever  else  he  pleases,  it  is  att  explanation  forced  upon  the 
mind  by  the  necessary  laws  of  human  belief.  Now  how  much 
is  2l  hare  possibility  that  Almighty  power  might  have  interposed, 
to  weigh*  against  such  convictions  ?  Mr.  Lord  does  indeed  say 
that  it  is  'impossible  for  geology  to  prove  or  to  exhibit  any 
fiicts  or  phenomena  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  stiperna- 
tural  interpositions  have  not  taken  place'* — ^neither  can  any  one 
shew  that  the  deltas  now  forlning  at  the  outletof  rivers,  and  the 
mrud  and  rocks  depositing  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  mety  not  be  go- 
ingf  on  through  supernatural  agency.  It  may  be  possiMe  that 
rivers  flow  to  the  ocean,  trees  and  plants  spring  up  from  the 
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earth,  and  grow,  and  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  produced  by 
supernatural  intervention;  we  could  not  perhaps  demonstrate 
the  contraiT,  certainly  we  could  not,  if  Mr.  Lord's  principles  are 
correct.  For,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  case 
where  the  faet  itself  &how&  it  micst  have  been  produced  by  mira- 
cle, it  is  not  a  case  where  h  vpothetically  some  cause  may  be  sup- 
posed, as  in  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  but  it  is  a  case  where  if 
tliere  have  been  any  supernatural  causes,  they  have  so  closely 
simulated  natural  causes  that  the  one  cannot  be  discriminated  from 
the  other.  And  it  does  appear  to  us  that  if  the  human  mind  gives 
up  its  convictions  under  these  circunastances, .  all  the  laws  of 
evidence  are  reversed,  and  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  any 
reasoning  of  this^kind.  And  yet  throughout  the  volume,  Mr. 
Lord  has  spokqn  of  the  inferences  and  conjectures  of  the  geolo- 
gists and  found  fault  with  them  for  overlooking  the  agency  of  su- 
pernatural causes.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Lord  will  say  he  does  not 
rely  upon  the  bare  possibility  of  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
power,— he  has  given  reasons  for  its  exercise.  What  are  they  ? 
Certain  metaphysical  speculations  as  to  the  necessary  connection 
of  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  material  universe  with  the 
creation  of  man — ^but  they  are  worthless  in  such  a  case  as  this : 
Certain  moral  ends  which  the  Deity  had  in  view — ^but  they  are 
as  readily  secured  on  the  one  scheme  as  on  the  other :  And,  be- 
sides these,  we  know  of  none,  exciting  his  interpretation  of  the 
-first  verse  of  Genesis,  and  in  this  interpretation  he  stands  alone, 
unsupported  by  the  great  majority  of  Christian  divines  ana 
scholars.  .But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Lord  will  further  say,  he  has  shown 
that  there  is  evidence  of  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency 
in  the  facts  themselves.  He  has  tried  to  do  so,  and  his  argu- 
ment about  "  rounded  pebbles"  is  a  specimen  of  his  success  in  this 
line.  We  shall  not  aiscuss  this  part  of  ,the  subject.  The  truth 
is,  Mr.  Lord  is  not  scientifically  acquainted  with  geology,  and 
his  observations  are  entitled  to  very  little  weight.  It  would  be 
easy  to  expose  them  in  a  way  which  we  do  not  wish  to  do. 
TheriD  are  a  great  many  other  things  in  this  volume  fiilly  as  re- 
markable as  any  we  have  taken  up.  But. we  pass  them  by,  as 
we  have  examined  the  main  principles  of  the  bookl 

We  intended  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  Litroduction  writ- 
ten by  Hev.  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  but  on  re-reading  it  we 
perceive  we  should  be  obliged  to  go  over  the  ground  we  have  al- 
ready traversed.  Besides,  the  writer  exhibits  no  precise  scientific 
acquaintance  with  geology,  less  even  than  the  gentleman  wheee 
treatise  he  indorses  and  eulogizes ;  although  he  tums  a  very 
good  period,  as  he  descants  upon  tne  conflicting  theories  of  the 
geologists,  almost  every  teacher  having  a  different  one — upon 
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the  assumptions  of  the  demi^a^afits^^  of  the  age !  upon  their 
rejection  of,  and  contempt  for  "  all  that  is  miraeuloKS  in  the 
toorka  as  well  as  in  the  Word  of  the  Creator — ^upon  their 
failure  to  demonstrate  "the  Epoch  of  Creation  1" — ^and  upon 
their  want  of  reverence  for  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  by  which 
is  meant  their  lack  of  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  for  he  seems  to  be  in  a  happjr  and 
complacential  state  of  ignorance  as  'to  the  views  of  other  divines 
and  scholars. 

We  have  never  had  so  vivid  a  conception  of  the  trials  which 
beset  the  early  cultivators  of  science  as  in  reading  this  volume. 
"We  seem  to  see  the  weight  of  overbearing  authority  and  dogma- 
tic intolerance  pressing  them  down  with  an  increased  force.  We 
are  more  ready  to  wonder  that  they  ever  advanced  opinions  in 
physics  contrary  to  the  received  teachings  of  Scripture  than  that, 
startled  by  their  own  temerity  and  awed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
church,  they  should  have  shrunk  back  and  disavowed  their  con- 
victions. That  time,  we  are  thankful,  has  passed.  The  man  of 
science  can  now  pursue  his  investigations  in  peace,  unharmed  by 
the  feeble  e^houts  which  ai*e  now  and  then  raised  against  him. 
The  present  volume  a  few  years  since  mi^ht  have  done  harm. 
It  is  now  too  late.  The  most  it  can  accomplish  will  be  to  confirm 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  give  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  half-informed. 


Abt.  IV.— THE  PURITAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE.  AME- 
RICAN CHARACTER. 

The  New  England  Historical  a/nd  Genealogical  Reaister,  Pub- 
lished quarterlv,  under  the  direction  of  the  Isew  England 
Historic-Genealogical  Society.  Boston :  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
PubUsher,  No.  56  Cornhill.  New  York :  0.  M.  Saxton,  121 
Fulton  street.  1851. 

A  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Da/venport  Family^  in  EngUmd 
a/nd  America^  from  Xj).  1086  to  1850.  Compiled  amd  pre- 
jpared  from  Orrnerod^s  History  the  Coun£y  of  Chester; 
collections  from  the  HaHeia/n  MoS. ;  parochial  and  tovm  re- 
cords in  Enaland  and  Am^rica^  etc,^  etc.^  By  A.  Benedict 
Davenport  (of  the  twentyfourth  generation)^  Correspondmg 
Member  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society. 
New  York :  S.  W.  Benedict,  16  Spruce  street.  1851. 
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I0  now  in  its  fifth  year.  It  hag  'abready  rescued  BMmy  &ct8  from 
obliyion,  which  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  history  and 
biography.  We  trust  it  may  long  continue  its  researches  among 
the  neglected  records  of  the  past,  for  every  yea?  is  devdoping 
more  and  more  the  far^reachmg  influenee  of  those  principles 
which  the  pilgrim  fathers  first  established  in  church  and  state. 
We  also  observe,  as  one  of  tlie  signs  of  the  times,  the  publica- 
tion of  many  genealogical  histories  of  the  families  of  the  earlier 
pilgrims,  and.  among  tne  best  of  these,  both  in  matter  and  type, 
we  place  this  memorial  of  the  Davenport  Family .  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  in  these  publications  how  far  the  Pilgrim  race  has 
diffused  itself  over  the  country.  Its  life-blood  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  nation.  We  propose  to  enter  upon  a  more  formal  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  tne  Puritan  element  in  the  American  chai^ 
acter. 

The  pride  of  ancestry,  as  it  is  often  indulged,  is  simply  ridi- 
culous. If  a  man  has  nothing  else  to  rrader  him  deserving  of 
regard,  little  good  will  it  do  him  to  have  desoended-  from  along 
line  of  worthy  or  renowned  .ancestors.  He  may  feel  proud  of 
the  fact ;  boa^  of  it,  and  prefer  claims  to  public  consideration 
on  that.  acK^unt ;  but  in  these  days,,  and  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, where  every  man  is  expected  to  build  up.nis  own  character  and 
fortune,  it  passes  almost  for  nothing.  In  the  insignificance  or 
worthlessness  of  the  descendant,  birth  and  old  honors  are  for- 
gotten. It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  virtue  which  commenced 
tne  line  is,  in  some  good  degree,  perpetuated,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  birth  may  justify  any  complacency. 

The  same  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  nations.  They  have  their 
pride  of  ancestry.  A  disposition  obtains  in  them  all,  perhaps, 
to  trace  their  (Higin  to  some  distinguished  source.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  we  know,  celebrate  a  Cecrops  as  the  founder  of  Athens, 
and  by  meatus  of  his  knowledge,  as  the  author  of  their  laws  and 
civilization.  Another  portion  of  this  people  boast  of  a  Cadmus, 
as  the  originator  of  one  of  their  sovereignties,  and  the  inventor 
or  introducer  of  the  alphabet  among  them.  Other  Orecian  states 
assign  their  beginning  to  renowned  individuals,  either  natives  dr 
strangers,  if  the  whole  of  them  do  not  rather  aspire  to  a  celestial 
parentage  in  Uranus  himself.  The  Eomans  derive  their  origin 
n*om  one  who  was  descended  from  a.  long  line  of  kings,  reaching 
back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  And  thus,,  other  ancient  nations 
were  fond  of  finding  or  of  imagining  the  commencem^t  of 
their  history  in  some  illustrious,  divinely-gifted  personage,  who 
was  hero,  saint  or  demi-god.  The  modem  nations  of  Europe 
track  their  descent,  some  in  the  civilized  and  polished  later 
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RomaiiB,  some  in  tiie  wild  and  warlike  Scandinavian  tribes,  and 
some  in  the  union  of  both.  Our  own  immediate  ancestral 
nation,  the  British,  has  nothing  to  boast  of  in  their  earliest 
state,  which  was  that  of  savages  of  the  mdest  type ;  but  only  as 
the  organic  life  flowed  afterwards  in  the  mingled  blood  of  the 
Angles,  Saxons  and  Normans,  can  they  take  a  decent  pride  in 
their  origin.  The  Norman  being  the  better  and  nobler  race,  and 
having  been  the  last  intermixture,  has,  perhaps,  stamped  mofe 
directly  ite  characteristics  on  the  national  mind. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  other  nations,  who- 
ever may  be  tiieir  progenitors,  we  know  what  and  who  ours 
are.  So  far  as.  New  England  is  concerned,  and  that  lar^  por- 
tion of  the  nation  derived  from  this  stock,  they  were  English 
Puritans  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  race  of 
whom  much  has  been  said,  and  much  more  might  be  said — a 
race  respecting  whom  the  more  that  is  known,  the  greater  is  the 
admiration  excited.  They  were  a  people  who  combined  the 
almost  opposite  qualities  of  being  the  best  adapted  to  live  in  this 
world,  and  the  oest  prepared  to  leave  it.  The  heartiness  of 
secular  pursuit  was  mmffled  finely  wiA  the  spirituality  of  reli- 

S'oud  devotion.  Their  thrift  in  temporal  concerns  was  like  to 
eir  layinff  up  of  treasures  in  heaven.  T!ieir  enjoyment  of 
earth's  goous  was  but  the  foretaste  of  their  entrance  upon  im- 
mortal pleasures.  They  laid  up  for  themselves  and  for  their  pos- 
terity every  wealth  of  earth,  and  aimed  at  securing  for  both  the 
inheritance  of  the  skies.  By  their  sinewy  arms  the  wilderness 
was  turned  into  a  fruitful  field ;  and  the  abodes  of  men  appeared 
now  in  cities  on  the  rock-bound  coast,  and  now  in  secluded 
hamlets  in  thd  interior.  The  soil  on  which  they  trod  was  sub- 
dued only  that  iSiey  might  gain  a  more  diflScult  but  nobler  tri- 
umph over  the  B^rit.  They  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  temporal  empire  and  power,  while  they  were  preparing  them- 
selves and  a  nation  after  them  for  thrones  on  high. 

The  Puritan  fathers  were  a  race  who  fea?ed  not  to  fi^ht, 
though  thev  more  loved  to  pray.  Thev  were  excellent  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  battle,  yet  they  played  the  men  even  more  lustily 
for  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  his  cause.  In  their  conflicts  with  the 
Indians  none  could  doubt  the  nerve  of  their  arm,  or  the  stoutness 
of  their  heart ;  but  in  their  spiritual  warfare  they  were,  in  them- 
selves, all  weakness.  It  was  "  not  by  might  nor  by  power,"  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  they  went  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer.  They  loved  liberty  because  they  loved  God  and  his 
service,  and  they  '^ould  not  consent  to  be  slaves  because  they 
dared  not  to  be  sinners.   The  fall  price  of  liberty,  as  they  held 
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it,  was  life ;  and  death  to  them  was  no  loss,  if  life  were  to  be  allied 
to  slavery. 

The  Puritan  fathers  were  a  people  who  thought  and  studied  as 
well  as  fought  and  felled  the  forest.  AS  a  body  of  men  they 
were  as  intellectual  and  informed,  as  their  strong  muscular 
frames  exercised  in  the  open  air,  and  their  habits  of  manual 
labor  invited  or  permitted  tnem  to  be.  Individuals  among  them 
ranked  high  with  the  scholars  of  the  age.  Certainly,  next  to 
their  piety  was  their  intelligence.  On  eveir  hill-top,  and  in 
every  valley,  they  kindled  the  beacon  fires  of  knowledge,  as  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  land.  Regularly  they  erected  the 
school-house  bjr  the  side  of  the  altar,  and  both  eventually  were 
.consummated  m  the  college.  They  never  meant  to  rear  or  to  leave 
an  uneducated  offspring.  For  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  others, 
they  sought  settled  abodes  and  jpermaneut  resting-places.  How 
the  primitive  little  band  toilea  the  first  winter  on  Plymouth 
shore,  to  construct  comfortable  homes,  and  a  place  of  worship 
and  instruction !  Look  at  the  towns  where  Warham's  men,  and 
Hooper's  cQmpany,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
The  settlers  in  that  region  showed  that  they  were  no  squatters, 
but  meant  to  gather  around  them  the  means- and  appliances  of 
reUffious  order,  knowledge,  and  domestic  comfort.  The  remains 
of  the  early  fixtures,  seen  some  generation  or  two  past,  exhibited 
solid  carpentry  and  abundance  of  carved  work,  and  among  the 
houses  lining  the  long  and  broad  streets  of  the  several  towns, 
that  of  the  minister,  it  has  been  said,  was  generally  the  costliest 
and  the  best 

Noble,  considerate  men !  Amid  toils,  privations,  sufferings, 
sicknesses,  wars,  and  dangers  of  which  we  can  have  little  con- 
ception, they  thought  not  of  themselves,  so.  much  as  of  their 
posterity,  the  interests  of  virtue  and  science,  and  the  king^ 
dom  and  glory  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fit  were  they,  in  conjunction 
with  others,  to  be  the  founders  of  an  empire  destined,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  more  powerful  and  enlightened,  as  it  is  already  more 
free  and  virtuous,  than  any  other  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  They 
were  disinterested  men,  spiritual  men,  and  in  a  good  sense,  men 
of  the  world  and/br  the  world.  They  were  m(Sels  of  .men,  al- 
tnough  not  perfect.  Faults  they  had,  but  these  were  few  and 
mostly  the  mults  of  the  age.  Their  love  of  liberty,  and  jealousy 
of  encroachments  on  their  rights,  were  indeed  mingled  some- 
what with  illiberality  towards  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them 
in  belief ;  but  theirs  was  not  the  era  of  toleration,  and,  more- 
over, they  dreaded  the  incoming  among  them  of  the  minions  of 
despotism,  who  might  subvert  the  whole  basis  of  freedom,  and 
bring  in  upon  them  the  tyranny  both  in  Church  and  State  from 
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which  they  had  just  eSscaped.  Still  they  were  in  advance  of  all  others 
in  toleration  itself.  They  cherished  sentiments  and  marked  out 
a  course  of  action  which,  followed  out  since  in  their  essential 
spirit,  have  produced  the  happiest  results.  Hiey  brought  before 
the  world,  m  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  many  most  vital 
political  and  moral  principles,  which  have  been  recognized  and 
adopted  ever  since  bv  the  nation,  and  some  of  which  have  found 
their  way  amonff  the  enlightened  of  other  lands.  The  May- 
flower came  freighted  with  these  principles.  But  for  our  fathers, 
and  the  lessons  they  taught  us,  should  we  have  known  practically 
such  principles  as  the  following?  viz.:  All  men  are  by  nature 
free  and  equal;  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  Bible,  is  our 
moral  guide;  the  vote  of  the  majority  rules  in  Church  and 
State ;  general  education  and  virtue  are  the  basis  of  free  govern- 
ments^ free  discussion  is  essential  to  the  elucidation  ot  trutli; 
humanity  in  legislation  is  the  true  idea. 

8uch  were  the  first  settlers  of  a  large  portion  of  this  country, 
as  it  is  at  present  held  by  their  descendants.  We  cheerfully 
admit  the  excellence  of  the  other  stocks  from  which  our  nation 
is  derived — ^the  English  chevalier  and  churchman,  the  Hollander, 
the  Huguenot,  the  German.  They  would  each  constitute  a 
fitting  theme,  and  their  influence  might  be  traced  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  national  character.  They  mingle  indeed  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Puritan  element,  and  it  is  not  practicable 
to  describe  any  one  influence  without  including  much  that  is 
common  to  all.  Still  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  may  be  marked 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  is  here  attempted  to  mark  that  of 
Puritanism, — ^a  potent,  pervading,  unique  element,  and  affecting 
greater  numbers,  perhaps,  than  any  two  of  the  rest.  Not  less 
than  a  third  part  of  the  native  white  population  of  the  country 
at  present,  according  to  a  distinguisned  historian,*  have  de- 
scended from  the  pilgrim  bands  who  first  came  to  oul*  shores. 
The  only  fair  representatives  of  the  early  English  Puritan,  feince 
he  was  cut  off  firom  his  parent  trunk  and  transplanted  to  this 
soil,  are  now  found  here. 

The  fathers  of  the  Kepublic,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
were,  in  many  respects,  the  worthy  descendantB  of  such  a  race. 
A  gONod  share  of  tne  plainness  and  austerity  of  Puritanism  had 
departed ;  more  polish  and  refinement  were  seen ;  the  ancient 
discipline  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  had  relaxed;  but 
there  still  remained  in  vigorous  growth  the  qualities  of  heroism 
and  decision,  the  love  of  freedom  and  independence,  a  veneration 
for  established  institutions,  habits  of  sobriety,  respect  for  law 

♦  Bancroft. 
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and  religion,  and  a  :^holeBome  regard  for  public  and  private 
virtue.  The  influences  of  the  several  races  among  us  were 
richly  mellowed  and  blended  together.  All  the  good  qualities 
of  the  age,  from  the  actual  commencement  of  the  contest,  and 
for  some  years  previous,  under  the  severe  pressure  and  difficulties 
to  which  tbe  country  was  exposed,  seemed  to  ascend  and  loom 
up,  till  they  culminated  in  the  production  of  a  Washington.  In 
the  course  of  time,  many  changes  in  our  customs  and  manners^ 
in  our  civil,  social,  and  ecclesiastical  condition,  in  our  employ- 
ments and  external  relations,  have  been  of  necessity  introducea, 
many  corrupting  influences  liave  been  felt,  and  our  pure  English 
stock  has  been  intermingled  with  much  of  foreign  growth ;  yet, 
the  evil  that  plight  have  been  anticipated  is  as  yet  Bcarcdy  felt 
We  are  virtually  the  same  people  as  at  the  b^nnin^,  with 
similar  aspirations  and  similar  purposes  in  view,  "fiie  emigrants 
from  abroad,  it  is  found,  have  become  in  time  essentially  one 
with  us.  We  are  all  intent,  to  a  good  degree,  in  maintaining, 
perpetuating  and  extending  our  itee  institutions,  our  religious 
privileges,  find  our  systems  of  education.   Perhaps  more  is  pro- 

{ected  and  accomplished  in  the  last  naiued  department,  than  has 
>een  the  case  at  any  former  period.  All  the  otates  of  the  Union 
seem  to  have  embarked  vigorously  in  the  enterprise.  The  bulk 
of  the  people,  too,  are  husbandmen,  and  for  this  reason  the  pro- 
mise 01  stability  and  permanence  is  the  greater.  Exclusive  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  which  they  till,  they  feel  the  true  dignity  of 
their  nature,  as  lords  of  the  inanimate  creation.  This  condition 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  countrymen  constitutes  "  a  life- 
spring  of  a  fresh,  healthy  and  generous  national  character.^' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  enough*  and  more  than  enough^  of 
the  ancient  virtue  remain^  to  appreciate  it  as  it  existed  in  the 
fathers  ;  as  it  is  certain  that  tJiey  have  impressed  several  features 
on  the  nation's  mind  and  heart,  which  are  prominent  at  this  day. 
A  few  of  thes0  may  be  the  reault,  in  part,  of  external  circum- 
stances, although  the  greater  number  are  probably  hereditary  as 
to  their  source.  The  selection  which  will  here  be  made  for  a 
condensed  comment,  includes  those  characteristics  cmly  which 
are  sui  generis^  and  which  seem  to  be  antithetical  in  their  nature, 
though  they  are  really  coincident.  The  application  extends,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  nation  at  large,  so  widely  is  the  original 
influence  diflused,  though  operating  with  stronger  or  feebler 
effect  at  different  points. 

1.  A  trait  of  the  national  character,  in  which  we  discern  the 
Puritan  settler  of  the  country,  is  cmfidence  in  the  nati<m?s  de9' 
ti/ny^  and  yet  a  vigorous  application  of  means /or  the  attainment 
of  tlie  desired  ejia. 
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No  people,  not  even  the  proud  Romanj  ever  indulged  in 
livelier  expectations  of  a  magnificent  history  than  our  own. 
Hiis  api)ear8  to  be  not  only  a  prevalent  feeling,  but  a  theoretic 
aasumption,  on  the  part  ot  the  American  people.  It  is  a  senti- 
ment not  very  clearly  defined,  indeed ;  nor,  if  we  look  narrowly 
into  its  grounds,  do  we  see  it  supported  by  evidence  wholly 
incai)able  of  impeachment.  Nevertheless,  it  exists.  It  has  come 
down  from  our  sires.  One  would  suppose  that  theirs  was  almost 
a  prophetic  visioji,  when  tiiey  cast  tnemselves  so  unhesitatingly 
on  Providence,  in  helplessness  and  exposure,  with  the  intention 
of  founding  institutions  which  a  distant  posterity,  md  not  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  descendants,  could  so  well  enjoy. 
They  could  but  see  that  years  of  toil  on  the  wilderness,  and  of 
warfare  with  both  its  brute  and  hmnm  tenants  were  renuired  ] 
tiiat  watchings  without  and  cares  within  must  be  inscribed  on 
their  door-posts ;  that  "  eternal  vigilance"  must  be  "  the  price  of 
liberty,"  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  desirable  results  arrived 
at,  tiiese  wcmld  be  only  in  the  distant  future.  Christianity,  in 
its  complete  sway,  literature,  science,  the  arts  of  peace,  refine- 
ment of  manners,  and  a  well-regulated  j&*eedom,  both  as  to  reli- 
gion and  the  civil  polity,  they  could  rationally  expect,  for  the 
most  part,  as  the  growth  only  of  time  connected  with  God's 
blessing.  Tet,  it  was  an  assured  hope  on  the  part  of  those  early 
Beers,  and  it  has  come  down  with  gathering  inspiration  to  the 

5 resent  period.   We  now  talk  more  than  ever  of  our  "  manifest 
estiny ;"  with  what  wisdom  in  some  of  its  applicatiras  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  say. 

If  it  were  a  mere  confidence  or  theory  that  ours  is  to  be  an  un- 
pwralleled  history,  it  would  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever splendid  the  illusion.  The  fabric  would  soon  disappear  with 
the  dream  that  created  it.  But  instead  of  that  careless  leaving 
of  great  interests  to  fate  or  fortune,  which  so  naturally  results,  in 
other  cases,  from  an  assured  expectation,  our  citizens  generally 
are  not  disposed  to  neglect  the  means  of  attainment.  American 
energy  is  mdomitable..  Difficulties  do  not  repress  it.  Disap- 
pointments do  not  weaken  it.  There  is  no  better  known  charac- 
teristic of  a  Yankee,  taking  the  term  in  an  extended  sense,  than 
that  if  he  iails  in  one  attempt,  he  makes  a  second ;  and  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,"  that  whenev^  he  earnestly  seeks  an  end 
he  secures  it,  provided  it  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
In  battle,  in  trade^  in  navigation,  in  art,  in  invention,  his  career 
is  progressive,  and  he  must  go  as  far  as  the  farthest.  His  enemy 
or  rival  can  have  no  ease  while  the  breath  of  life  is  in  him.  Ete 
is  alongside  with  him,  in  the  shortest  imafi^nable  space  of  time, 
inviting  a  trial  of  strength,  or  actually  dealing  blows. 
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It  is  true  that  our  energy  is  somewhat  impulsive.  It  is  not 
altogether  steady  and  ri^ht  onward,  without  intermissions  or 
bredis,  as  it  might  be.  We  owe  somewhat  to  our  climate,  per- 
haps, in  respect  to  this  Indianized  character  of  the  Anglo-Axne- 
rican ;  both  the  yehemence  and  apathy  alternately  of  the  Abori-. 
ginal  mind  of  this  continent  are  discernible  in  him.  A  more 
moderate  and  sustained  energy  would  better  agree  with  the  pre- 
sent type  of  the  parent  English  character.  But  that  which  ours 
lacks  in  steadiness  it  makes  up  in  intensity,  and  in  its  very  rage 
relies  as  much  on  instrumentalities,  as  though  it  were  itself  an 
acknowledged  divinity.  This  lesson  our  fauiers,  with  their  al- 
most enthusiastic  dependence  on  a  divine  arm,  effectually  taught 
us,  for  they  presented  emphatically  the  example.  They  conceiv- 
ed it  to  be  as  much  of  a  crime  to  rely  on  Gcxi,  and  yet  make  na 
attempt  to  aid  themselves,  as  they  deemed  it  a  virtue  to  rely  on 
God  at  all  events. 

2.  An  element  of  Puritanism  appears  in  the  ^piHt  of  iid/oentwre 
<md  the  love  ofh^me  so  unitedlv  cnaracteristic  of  our  people. 

Our  fathers  of  that  name,  as  nas  been  seen,  crossed  the  Atlanr 
tic  waste  for  a  worthy  purpose.  They  adventured  life  and  all  they 
held  dear,  in  so  bold  and  oenevolent  an  undertaking.  But  when 
once  here  they  built  up  their  decent  and  comfortable  homes,  the 
seat  and  scene  of  hallowed  domestic  affections,  and  all  the  charities 
of  father,  son,  and  brother.  Their  descendants  adventure  every- 
where over  the  land  and  over  the  sea.  Our  own  great  West  has 
long  since  been  explored  and  is  filling  up — ^that  Mississippi  val- 
ley— where  all  the  nations  of  Europe  might  have  room  to  plant 
themselves :  and  now  there  is  visited  by  vast  numbers  from  among 
us  that  farther  West  which  borders  on  the  Orient,  and  glitters 
with  the  gold  of  the  Orient.  Americans  are  found  on  every  con- 
tinent and  island.  Their  keels  vex  every  sea.  As  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  is  no  longer  a  waste  of  waters,  rioting  in  their  might  and 
mocking  at  the  power  of  man..  It  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  solid 
and  safe  highway.  We  are  bridging  it  over,  as  others  are  also, 
with  palace-like  steamers,  whose  traQsits,  calculated  within  a  few 
hours,  seem  almost  as  certain  as  the  revolution^  of  the  spheres. 

Yet  together  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  there  exists  the  love 
of  home,  a  strongly  marked  sentiment  among  us.  Neither  time 
nor  distance  obliterates  it,  as  nnght  be  expected  from  our  fond- 
ness for  roving.  We  rush  abrofw.  in  countless  numbers,  but  al- 
ways with  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  land  of  our  nativity 
— never  to  Ivoe  abroad.  The  taste  of  American  life — of  Ameri- 
can freedom  and  plenty  spoils — ^in  a  short  time,  the  appetite  for 
foreign  life,  and  nothing  satisfies  the  exile  but  the  prospect  of  a 
return.   The  son  of  our  common  soil,  even  of  the  bleakest  rocks 
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of  N^w  England,  remembers  with  affection  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  the  haunts  where  the  sports  and  studies,  or  the  labors  of 
childhood  were  passed.  Traveling  or  trading  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  or  m  foreign  lands,  his  chief  object  seems  to  be  to 
furnish  himself  phjrsically  or  intellectually  with  the  means  to  en- 
joy, his  home.  It  18  this  sentiment  that  recalls  him  to  the  hallow- 
ed spot  as  often  as  opportunity  may  permit,  or  induces  him  when 
his  earthly  acquisitions  are  made,  to  select  his  permanent  abode 
amid  the  scenes  and  associations  of  his  early  lire.  It  is  this  sen- 
timent that  summons  our  Eastern  mariners  from  delicious  seas 
and  sunny  climes  to  the  stormy  shores  of  the  Atlantic  slop^.  If 
there  are  happy  homes  in  .  the  world,  they  are  found  amid  the 
valleys,  rocks,  and  hills  of  this  new  and  universal  retreat  of  free- 
dom, this  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  first  planted  by  those  who 
had  themselves  been  wanderers  over  sea  and  land.  Such  is  the 
homage  which  the  candid  foreigner  pays  to  American  thrift  and 
prosperity,  bs  we  ourselves  have  witnessed,  when  he  has  been 
introduced  to  this  greater  wonder  than  that  of  the  fabled  Atlan- 
tis. The  annual  festival  of  Thanksgiving  in  several  of  the 
States,  shows  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  deathless  affection 
for  the  place  of  one's  nativity.  It  brings  back  to  the  old  home- 
stead and  around  the  cheerful  fireside  the  scattered  sons  and 
daughters  of  many  a  family.  They  come  sometimes  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  no  common  love  for  the 
place  of  one's  birth  and  the  home  of  life's  morning,  that  induces 
the  man  of  business  to  travel  some  thousands  of  miles  to  meet  for  a 
few  hours  the  faces  of  friends,  and  to  take  a  look  at  those  objects 
of  nature  which  first  enchanted  the  heart  of  the  child. 

8.  Another  (quality  which  has  been  stamped  on  the  national 
mind,  through  its  peculiar  descent,*  is  th^  principle  of  conserva- 
tism combined  with  that  of  reform. 

The  Puritan  settlers  of  this  country  were  the  reformers  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  called,  or  rather  nicknamed 
Puritans,  as  all  know,  in  consequence  of  their  advocacy  of  refor- 
mation in  the  English  Church.  Their  exertions  to  effect  a 
greater  strictness  in  religious  worship  and  discipline,  and  a  great- 
er purity  of  manners,  brought  upon  them  this  opprobrious,  but 
now  honored  name.  But  tSthough  they  loved  reform  and  advo- 
cated it,  perhaps,  with  undue  pertinacity  at  times,  they  were  not 
variable,  nor  given  to  novelties  of  belief  and  practice.  There 
existed  in  them  the  element  of  stability.  Where  they  settled 
upon  their  principles,  there  they  stood  with  firmness.  They  ad- 
hered to  their  creed  and  to  their  customs  till  they  saw  good  rea- 
sons to  change  them :  but  it  was  only  after  much  thought  and 
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deliberation  that  change  was  made.  Hence  wliile  thej  were 
staunch  reformers,  thev  were  wise  conservatists. 

Such  is  very  much  the  American  character  at  large.  If  ever  a 
nation  as  such  could  be  said  to  be  reformers,  it  is  ours — certainlv 
ours  as  compared  with  other  nations.  In  government,  in  reli- 
gion, in  education,  in  political  economy,  in  social  life,  we  are 
more  or  less  experimentists,  and  have  proved  thus  far  to  be  suc- 
cessful experimentists.  New  modes  and  principles  affecting 
those  great  interests  are,  to  an  important  extent,  adopted  among 
us.  Life,  liberty,  property,  morals,  comforts,  knowledge,  and  in- 
dustry are  placed  in  respect  to  security  or  advancement  on  a 
much  better  basis,  than  in  most  other  countries.  These  reforms 
or  improvements  upon  the  theories  and  practices  of  mankind  be- 
fore our  day,  are  rendered  feasible  in  our  situation.  By  the 
structure  of  our  political  state,  they  lie  with  th^  people  at  large 
who  are  the  fountains  of  power  and  influence.  Witti  most,  if 
not  all  other  nations,  the  form  of  whose  government  is  different, 
reform  is  a  difficult  and  tardjr  work.  It  is  often  replete  also, 
with  danger  to  all  who  embark  in  it.  In  some  countries  it  would 
seem  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  Whenever  it  mav  be  once 
commenced,  the  iron  hoof  of  despotism  is  immediately  upon  it. 
The  last  sands  of  the  liberalizing  reformatory  spirit  which  wai 
so  extensively  abroad  in  continental  Europe,  a  year  or  two  since, 
are  now  run  out.  Hushed  in  the  stillness  of  death,  are  the  cries 
of  liberty,  and  the  demands  for  reform. 

But  we  reform  at  our  option ;  and  j^et  it  is  according  to  a  cer- 
tain rule,  and  in  a  spirit  of  conservatism.  We  assay  to  preserve 
all  that  is  valuable  in  our  institutions,  while  we  are  oent  on 
amendment.  Our  reform  can  itself  be  reformed.  We  effect  the 
object  by  means  of  our  constitutions,  or  systems  of  fundamental 
pnnciples,  and  these  are  determined  by  the  ballot-box.  Mys- 
terious power !  The  deposit  of  a  bit  of  paper  in  this  little  well- 
guarded  sanctum  is  the  silent,  peaceful,  eSfectual  indicator  of  the 
people's  wishes.  It  is  no  less,  also,  the  emblem  or  rather  the 
instrument  of  their  power,  for  it  determines  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  all  public  affairs.  Old  Troy  had  better  been  secured 
by  such  A  Palladium,  than  by  the  consecrated  statue  of  her  own 
Pallas. 

The  people  of  this  country  never  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
amend  or  alter  their  constitutions,  their  modes  wid  processes  of 
governmental,  ecclesiastical  or  economic  action.  They  hold 
firmly  to  that  principle,  and  this  is  their  conservatism.  Where 
a  change  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  constitutionallv  done.  The 
people  are  held  to  that  as  to  a  sheet-anchor  while  it  lasts.  Hence, 
perhaps,  Americans  have  as  much  conservatism  as  other  nations ; 
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while  they  have  more  changes,  they  have  at  Teast  a  better  con- 
servatism, in  a  better  form.  They  secure  the  good  by  changing 
or  abolishing  whatever  experience  shows  to  be  detrimental  or 
unsuitable,  retaining  only  the  former.  Their  system  itself  is  a 
system  of  advance,  of  improvement.  It  is  not  fixed  and  stereo- 
typed to  one  invariable  order  of  things,  whatever  may  be  the 
lutered  circumstances  of  the  nation  or  of  the  world.  It  is  do* 
signedly  adapted  to  growth,  to  pro^ss,  to  the  lights  of  expe- 
rience, to  ulterior  wants  and  capabilities.  Such  was  the  plan  in 
which  the  nation  originated,  and  such  it  has  continued  to  be, 
having  reform  in  conservatism  and  conservatism  in  reform. 

4.  There  have  been  given,  also,  to  the  national  mind,  through 
its  Puritan  element  among  others,  a  jealousy  of  encroachments 
against freedom  amd  yet  a  spiril  of  submission  to  la/w. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  native  population,  this  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  us  ever  since  the  days  of  the  fathers,  they  having 
been  eminent  examples  of  the  same  trait  or  mixture  of  traits. 
They  taught  the  lesson,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  hoped  to 
be  imprinted  indelibly  on  the  j^ublic  memory.  What  the  vast 
intermixture  with  us  of  a  recent  foreign  people  and  daily  augment- 
ing in  numbers,  .and  what  the  fierce  and  unnatural  contentions 
and  divisions  that  are  now  agitating  the  nation,  both  north  and 
south,  may  efiect,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Yet,  we  may  trust  in 
the  God  of  our  fathers  that  his  design  in  planting  us  here,  and 
preserving  us  hitherto,  is  to  subserve  some  admirable  purpose  in 
respect  both  to  religion  and  humanity ;  that  our  foreign  popula- 
tion, as  it  comes  in,  will  coalesce  with  us  by  degrees,  and  tnat  our 
present  alienations  from  each  other  will  be  made  to  cease,  or  be 
rendered  innocuous,  if  by  no  more  forcible  means  (which  may 
Heaven  aveii;  I),  yet,  by  the  memory  of  our  common  ancestry, 
sufferings,  sacrifices  and  achievements.  That  every  section  of 
the  country  is  highly  sensitive  in  respect  to  encroachments  upon 
its  freedom,  and  that  the  whole  country  is  thus  sensitive  to  any 
threatened  subversion  of  the  present  order  of  things,  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  to  be  looked  for  from  our  inherited  dispositions,  as 
well  as  from  our  past  experience  of  the  blessings  of  union  and 
independence.   To  remit  our  anxieties  and  watcEfulness  on  this 

?oint  would  be  to  disowA  our  parentage  and  stultiiy  ourselves, 
his,  it  is  believed,  will  never  be  done,  so  long  as  that  mingled 
ancestral  blood,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  human  rights,  flows 
in  the  nation's  veins.  ^ 

Amid  all  the  innate  love  of  freedom,  and  the  strenuous  guard- 
ing of  it  by  every  practicable  means,  yet  submission  to  the 
authority  of  law  is  universally  deemed  a  duty,  and  is  carried 
into  effect  with  scarcely  any  exceptions.  It  is  tne  normal  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  people's  education.  It  has  been  the  cherished  im- 
memorial public  sentiment.  Ever  the  substitute  of  force,  it  has 
kept  the  community,  the  nation,  intact  and  sound.  It  has  bound 
its  parts  together  with  a  band  as  much  stronger  than  brute 
power,  as  it  is  the  more  agreeable  in  itself.  It  has  been  prac- 
tically felt  by  governments,  that  as  the  external  pressure  i3 
lighter,  the  stronger  must  be  the  internal  bond,  the  firmer  must 
be  the  spirit  of  submission  to  law,  and  the  higher  the  loyalty  to 
duty  and  to  conscience.  Our  own  government  presents  an  emi- 
nent example  of  the  propriety  of  this  maxim,  and  of  its  actual 
application  thus  far  in  our  history.  Submissiori  to  lawful 
authority  has  hitherto  triumphed,  and  but  few  attempts  at  misrule 
have  ever  been  made.  In  the  rare  occurrence  of  such  an  event, 
however,  the  spirit  of  insubordination  has  been  readily  put  down, 
and  order  has  oeen  maintained  where  it  might  seem  a  matter  of 
diflSculty.  May  it  ever  be  thus  in  regard  to  this  nation,  with  a 
more  than  Spartan,  because  a  more  enlightened,  patriotism. 

The  temper  of  the  present  descendants  of  the  early  settlers,  of 
whatever  name  (and  it  is  true  of  none  more  than  those  of  the 
Puritans),  is  eminently  that  of  law  and  order,  connected  with  an 
undying  attachment  to  liberty.  They  combine  these  qualities  in 
greater  perfection,  perhaps,  than  is  the  feet  with  any  6ther  peo- 

?le  living.  All  their  history,  spirit,  and  legislation  prove  it. 
here  are  occasions,  indeed,  where  a  portion  of  them,  from  love 
to  personal  freedom,  may  be  led  into  too  slight  an  appreciation 
of  the  chartered  rights  of  others.  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
justify  a  wrong  of  this  kind.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mo- 
mentary excess  of  a  good  thing,  and  to  be  discountenanced, — 
perhaps  pardoned  also.  Yet  it  shows  the  spirit  of  the  people  on 
the  side  of  human  rights  as  decisively  as  that  spirit  is  manifested 
in  behalf  of  constitutional  government.  If  there  be  an  antagon- 
ism between  them,  it  is  scarcelv  so  in  the  intention  of  either 
side.  While  none  are  more  ardent  lovera  of  liberty  than  our 
citizens,  none  are  stronger  advocates  for  law ;  and  in  the  struggle 
to  give  due  expression  to  either  sentiment,  there  may  be  an  ap- 
parent compromise  of  the  one  or  of  the  other,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  right,  inQittste  milieu^  will  be  maintained  in  reality.  Law, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  will  be  obeyed,  until  it  shall  be 
changed  or  modified  by  the  sovereign  people,  through  their  re- 
presentatives. It  ought  to  be  so  obeyed  in  all  instances  not  evi- 
dently involving  moral  wrong,  both  from  regard  to  the  higher 
law  of  heaven,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  general  welfare.'  iTHie 
love  of  liberty  itself  must  dictate  such  a  course. 

5.  The  national  mind,  as  derived  from  its  ancestry  in  the  more 
particular  phase  of  Puritanism  yet  not  exclusively,  has  been  im- 
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pressed  with  one  other  trait  which  may  be  noticed,  viz.,  a  rega/rd 
JOT  authority  cmd  precedents^  and  yet  a  disposition  always  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  private  jvdgment  and  individual  inquiry. 

This  characteristic  appears  in  matters  both  of  Church  and 
State.  The  American  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  mind  of 
most  other  nations,  bows  to  the  authority  of  public  opinion, 
while  it  cleaves  tenaciously  to  its  own  individual  view  of  the 
right,  as  a  basis  of  person^  responsibility.  Operating  through 
the  latter  medium,  the  nation  at  length  creates  its  own  public 
opinion,  and  public  opinion  makes  for  it  in  return  its  rules  and 
I)rinciples  of  action.  Its  ethics,  political  economy,  and  legisla- 
tion, tnouffh  not  absolutely  bound  by  the  common  sentiment,  are 
yet  shap^  by  it,  in  their  practical  manifestations.  So  long  as 
mdividual  belief  is  not  compromited,  that  belief  yields  readily 
to  the  public  voice.  The  popular  will,  owing  to  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  government,  is  fully  expressed,  because  it  is 
merely  the  aggregate  of  the  recognized  will  of  individuals.  Ee- 
gard  K)r  authority  and  precedents,  therefore,  though  real  and  rul- 
ing, is  no  more  than  the  happening  concurrence  of  the  great 
mass  of  separate  personal  views.  It  is  the  public  choice  and  the 
private  choice  also — at  least  the  one  is  not  antagonistic  to  the 
ether,  in  the  sense  that  either  can  be  set  aside  by  the  other,  and 
exist  alone.  We  were  taught  by  our  fathers  to  submit  to  the 
public  will ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  inculcated  the  duty  and 
presented  the  example  of  private  investigation  and  decision,  on 
the  ^ound  that  there  will  ever  be  a  substantial  agreement  of 
opinion  and  belief,  as  the  result  of  free  and  right-minded  in- 
quiry. 

Through  extended  portions  of  the  country  the  people,  for  the 
most  part,  embrace  a  common  creed  in  religion — at  least  one  es- 
sentially the  same  among  several  Christian  denominations  ;  and 
yet  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  with  such  a  measure  of  rever- 
ence for  antiquitv  and  authority,  and  for  whatever  has  been  ad- 
visedly done  beiore  tliem,  is  there  a  more  individualizing  and 
self-disciplining  turn — a  more  emphatic  self-reliance  and  activity 
in  determining  the  right  for  one^s  self.  Sections  of  the  country 
somewhat  distinguished  for  their  general  stability  and  respect 
for  the  sentiments  of  the  wise  and  good  in  former  ages,  may  be 
pointed  out,  where  time-honored  theological  opinions  are  subject- 
ed to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  and  where  there  is  no  want  of  free,  bold, 
and  even  startling  speculations.  The  individual  feels  little  con- 
straint in  consequence  of  the  decisions  of  antiquity  and  of  num- 
bers, if  those  decisions  seem  contrary  to  his  own  well-considered 
views. 

Political  opinions,  too,  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  are  apt  to 
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be  determined  by  nsage  and  the  authority  of  great  names ;  yet 
few  could  be  found,  among  the  humblest  of  American  citizens, 
who  would  acknowledge  that  they  feared  to  change  their  senti- 
ments or  their  votes,  at  any  time  tnev  may  please  to  do  so.  This, 
indeed,  is  often  done.  No  degree  of  party  discipline  or  proscrip* 
tion — no  severity  of  denunciation  from  the  press  or  from  the 
public  speaker,  avails,  in  very  many  individual  cases,  from  the 
practical  assertion  of  the  inherent  ri^ht  of  self-control  on  such  a 
subject.  Bolting  in  political  associations  has,  with  us,  become 
too  frequent  an  occurrence  to  be  either  unlooked  for,  or  to  be 
sternly  visited  with  rebuke. 

Acquiescence,  then,  in  authority  and  in  the  decisions  of  anti- 
quity is  probably  less  characteristic  of  America  than  of  older  na- 
tions ;  but  it  is  sufSciently  marked  to  retain  us  in  consent  and 
harmony  with  essential  rectitude  and  truth  ;  while  we  are  among 
the  foremost  of  mankind  to  vindicate  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment and  free  inq^uiry  in  all  matters  that  affect  our  interests, 
whether  as  to  religion  or  politics — the  present  life  or  thb  fu- 
ture. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  influences  which  have 
given  such  a  color  to  the  national  character  and  destiny  hitherto, 
may,  purged  from  whatever  is  objectionable  in  them,  be  felt 
down  to  the  latest  time ;  and  be  spread  also,  in  ever-wideninff 
circles  as  the  country  shall  expand,  and  its  free  institutions  shaU 
become  the  common  inheritance  of  the  world. 


Art.  v.— CAMPBELL'S  AGE  OF  GOSPEL  LIGHT. 

TTie  Age  of  Oospd  lAgkt:  or  the  Immortality  of  Man  only 
through  GhHat.  By  Z.  Campbell.  Hartford :  JPublished  by 
Z.  Campbell,  27  State  street.  1851. 

Ttes  is  a  renmrkable  book.  It  teaches  that  man  has  no  soul  • 
that  death  is  an  actual  extermination  of  being  to  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  ;  that  men  are  raised,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  re- 
created at  the  jud^ent ;  that  the  good  are  then  made  immortal, 
and  the  bad  annihilated  again.  We  will  authenticate  this  state- 
ment by  short  quotations :  "  The  living  soul  and  man  are  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  man  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground."  The  sin  of  Adam  "brought  literal  death  into  the 
world,  which  passed  upon  all,  for  all  have  sinned."  "  Divine 
mercy  repelits  the  offer  of  immortality  through  Christ,"  which 
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had  been  made  £6  Adam,  but  the  benefit  of  which  he  lost  by 
disobedience.  All  who  accept  the  second  offer  will  live  for- 
ever ;  all  who  neglect  it  will  die  the  second  time.  "  And  as  the 
first  death  destroys  the  creature  out  of  this  world,  so  the  second 
death  destroys  him  out  of  the  world  to.  come."  Or,  to  express 
it  in  different  language,  ^^AU  there  is  of  the  creature  man 
sinned ;  in  consequence  of  which,  all  there  is  of  him  dies  a 
literal  or  oomnumriense  death."  The  second  death  must  be  the 
same,  suffered  the  second  time." 

One  section  of  Mr.  Campbell's  book  is  devoted  to  pointing  out 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Atud  here  we  must  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  q^uoting  lan- 
guage abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  reverence  and  ot  piety,  but 
we  cannot  otherwise  expose  the  wickedness  of  a  work  which  is 
having  some  influence  even  in  our  own  State.  The  writer,  then, 
considers  "  spiritual  rappings"  as  one  of  the  great  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  this  doctrine.  "  Spiritual  rappings  and  ymmor- 
talrWvUsm  are  destined  to  run  parallel  with  each  other."  "  No- 
thing can  save  the  world  from  this  fatal  delusion  but  the  word  of 
God, — '  Ye  shall  surely  die,'  and  *  the  dead  know  not  anything.' 
This  ram  out  the  underpinning  and  overthrows  the  whole  fortress 
of  rapdogy."  And  yet,  this  book  is  the  'oade  mecmn  of  men 
who  profess  great  piety,  who  hold  camp-meetings,  and  labor  for 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  who  are  thought  well  of  by  not  a 
few  in  the  community. 

Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  this  book  is,  that  the 
author  expresses  such  great  regard  for  Scripture.  It  is  the  word 
of  God  upon  which  alone  he  relies,  and  which  he  would  rescue 
from  a  perversion  which  has  produced  nearly  all  the  infidelity  in 
the  world.  The  annihilation  of  man  at  death,  he  claims  to  be 
taught  in  the  Bible.  This  is  what  he  undertakes  to  prove.  Of 
all  who  have  died,  not  one  now  exists, — neither  patriarchs,  nor 
prophets,  nor  aposdes,  nor  saints,  are  now  in  existence ;  there  has 
Deen  an  extinction  of  their  being.  Not  one  who  shall  die  here- 
after, up  to  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  continue  to  have  an 
existence.  All  the  dead  are  annihilated ;  all  who  are  yet  to  die 
will  be.  The^  will  all  be  raised  at  the  judgment ;  the  wicked  to 
be  again  annihilated,  and  the  ^ood  to  live  forever.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  subject  in  full.  We  take  a  single  topic. 
Is  death,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  an  extinction  of  existence  ? 
We  do  not  inquire  what  will  take  place  after  the  resurrection  at 
the  judgment.  We  pass  that  by,  and  limit  ourselves  to  the 
single  question  above  stated.  Now,  there  are  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  which,  on  tiie  face  of  them,  declare  that  some  wno 
have  died  are  still  in  existence,  and  otners  which  speak  of  the 
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existence  of  man  after  death  in  language  which  appears  to 
be  unequivocal.  These  passages,  in  their  plain  and  obvious  im- 
port, are  decisive  of  the  question*  We  shall  therefore  examine 
the  explanation  of  them  which  Mr.  Campbell  proposes. 

We  refer  first  to  the  Transfiguration.  In  the  narrative  of  that 
scene,  it  is  expressly  said  that  two  men  talked  with  Christ,  who 
were  Moses  and  Elias.  Mr.  Campbell  admits  that  the  argument 
from  this  would  be  conclusive,  if  it  could  only  be  proved  that 
Moses  had  a  soul.  But  if  Moses  was  actually  present,  talking 
with  Christ,  it  is  proved  that  he  was  in  existence,  exercising  that, 
whatever  it  is  in  Mr.  Campbell's  view,  by  which  men  think, 
Moses  and  Elias  "  spake  of  nis  decease  which  he  should  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem."  But  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "this  account 
furnishes  no  proof  that  either  Moses  or  Elias  was  ever  on  that 
mountain."  His  argument  has  several  steps  to  it  First,  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  "  Verily,  I  sav  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  oi  death  till  they  see  the  Son 
of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  was  fulfilled,  as  aU  agree^^ 
"  six  days  after,  when  he  took  Peter,  James  and  John  upon  that 
mountain,  and  was  transfigured  before  them."  Secondly,  Christ 
did  not  come  in  his  kingdom  at  the  Transfi^ration ;  for  his 
kingdom  being  an  everlasting  kingdom,  "  the  kmgdom  of  heaven 
would  now  be  on  the  mountain"  (i)  "  But  if  Chnst  did  not  then 
come  in  his  kingdom,  Moses  and  Elias  were  not  there."  We 
may  remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  "  agreed  by  all"  that  the  de- 
claration of  Christ  received  its  fulfillment  at  the  Transfiguration. 
The  form  of  the  expression  seems  to  refer  to  a  more  distant 
period.  Indeed,  Bloomfield  thinks  the  Opinion  "has  not  a 
shadow  of  probability"  in  its  favor.  But,  to  proceed  with  Mr. 
Campbell's  argument :  Thirdly,  since  Christ's  declaration  that 
some  standing  there  should  "  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his 
kingdom,"  was  fulfilled  six  days  after  on  the  mountain,  out  the 
Son  of  man  did  not  then  come  in  his  kingdom ;  it  must  have 
been  fulfilled  in  some  other  way.  "The  seventh  verse  of  the 
seventeenth  chapter  explains  the  mystery :  '  And  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them,  saying.  Tell  the 
vision  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  man  be  risen  again  from  the 
dead.'  The  whole  was  a  vision.  Peter,  James  and  John  looked 
into  the  future,  and  saw  Christ  come  in  his  kingdom,  enshrouded 
in  that  bright  glory  he  will  have  in  his  kingdom,  and  in  that 
kingdom  they  saw  Moses  and  Elias."  By  a  "  vision"  must  be 
meant  an  internal  representation, — a  conception  of  the  mind. 
But  there  was  no  such  vision.  The  word  6gaiia  literally  means 
"  a  thing  seen"  by  the  external  eye,  and  this  meaning,  as  appli- 
cable to  this  place,  is  confirmed  by  the  corresponding  expression 
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in  Mark,  "  he  charged  them  they  should  tell  no  man  what  things 
they  had  seen,"  &  eWov.  We  have  dwelt  a  little  upon  this  expla- 
nation, in  order  to  show  the  monstrous  assumptions  and  pitiable 
perversions  of  Scripture  of  which  this  writer  is  guilty.  He  first 
makes  a  diflBiculty  oy  two  most  uncalled  for  and  ridiculous  as- 
sumptions :  that  Christ  did  not  come  in  his  kingdom,  because  in 
that  case  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  now  be  on  the  mountain ; 
and  that  Moses  and  Elias  could  not  have  appeared  on  any  other 
occasion  than  that  in  which  Christ  came  in  his  kingdom.  He 
then  extricates  the  Scriptures  from  this  difficulty  of  his  own 
making,  by  a  miserable  perversion  founded  on  the  English  word, 
vision^  and  this  in  defiance  of  the  grand  principle  of  interpret- 
ation on  which  his  whole  scheme  rests,  wnat  he  calls  tJie  literal 
sense.  Bat  we  will  hold  him  to  his  own  principle  in  a  case  where 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  proper  application.  "  And,  behold, 
there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Moses  and  Elias,"  is  a 
text  which  would  seem  to  settle  the  question  of  the  fact,  that 
death  has  not  extinguished  the  being  of  at  least  some  who  have 
died. 

We  will  next  examine  his  explanation  of  the  text  "  then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
to  God  who  gave  it."  He  has  several  modes  of  explanation. 
The  first  is  thus  expressed :  "If  the  spirit  here  spoken  of  means 
the  imm(»1al  spirits  of  men,  it  proves  too  much  for  the  advocates 
of  immortcil-sovlism  .generally ;  for  it  proves  the  spirits  of 
wicked  men  go  to  the  same  place  at  death  that  the  spirits  of  the 
just  do," — they  do,  to  be  judged,  as  the  preacher  says,  in  the 
concluding  verse,  "  for  God  snail  bring  every  work  mto  judg- 
ment, with  everv  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  whe- 
ther it  be  evil."  Another  explanation  is  thus  stated :  "  But 
what  is  the  spirit  of  man  ?  Let  the  word  of  God  answer.  *  The 
spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord !'  *  The  candle  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out.'  Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  text, 
though  triumphantly  quoted  by  our  opponents,  is  a  '  dead-shot' 
to  immortal-soulism."  If  the  writer  were  a  sneering  and  scorn- 
ing infidel,  striving  to  throw  contempt  on  the  word  of  God,  by 
making  it  ridiculous,  he  could  not  find  any  way  more  likely  to 
do  it  than  by  such  interpretations  as  these.  Again,  he  says,  "  if  it 
is  the  spirit  of  man,  it  is  the  same  spirit  which  is  common  to  the 
lower  animals.  *  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth 
upward,  arid  the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to 
the  earth  f ' "  But  here  the  preacher,  in  his  doubting  and  despond- 
ing mood,  as  Mr.  Stuart  well  says,  makes  it  a  question, — wTio 
knoweth  f  leaves  it  unanswered  for  the  present,  but  finally  an- 
swers it  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  man,  by  saying,  that  "  the  dust 
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shall  return  to  the  earth  ae  it  was the  body  be  dissolved,  and,  of 
course,  the  breath  of  life — the  animal  life — ^become  extinct,  but 
"  the  spirit" — the  soul — "  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it."  But 
the  autnor  is  not  satisfied  altogetherwith  this,  and  his  final  opinion 
is, — ^that  the  spirit  which  returns  to  God  is  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
"  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  "  Then,  in 
that  case,  at  death,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  him  who  gave  it 
But  what  spirit?  *H"ow,  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.'  And  if  any  man  is  Christ's,  then  he 
has  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  returns  to  God  who  gave  it ;  this 
is  a  never-dying  spirit."  It  would  be  an  interesting  speculation 
in  philosophy  to  d!evelop  the  process  by  which  the  numan  mind 
brings  itself  to  receive  as  truth  such  impostures  as  these.  But 
we  have  not  time  for  it. 

The  next  passage  which  the  author  examines  is,  the  reply 
which  our  Savior  gave  to  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  as  to 
the  resurrection,  in  which,  after  referring  to  what  God  said  to 
Moses,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Grod  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,"  he  adds  this  comment,  "  God  is  not  a  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  Our 
Savior  brought  this  up  to  prove  a  remrrectiorhy  not  the  conscious 
fitate  of  the  dead.  If  Chnst  was  correct,  it  proves  a  resurrection ; 
but  if  it  proves  the  conscious  state  of  the  dead^then  his  attempt 
to  prove  a  resurrection  was  a  total  failure."  This  explanation, 
however,  does  not  touch  the  fact  which  Christ  declares,  that  Grod 
is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  and  that  He  is  I 
not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.  And  as  to  the  failure 
in  the  reasoning,  it  would  have  been  more  modest  and  reverent 
if  Mr.  Campbell  had  admitted  to  himself,  that  possibly  he  had 
misapprehended  the  reasoning  of  Christ,  especially  as  some  of 
the  scribes  who  heard  him  saw  the  force  of  the  reasoning — 

Master,  thou  hast  well  said."  Perhaps  the  passage  needs  an  I 
illustration.  j 

The  discussion  narrated  in  this  paragraph  occurred  at  a  time 
when  the  several  Jewish  sects  were  endeavoring  to  entrap  Christ 
by  artful  questions.  The  Pharisees,  with  the  Herodians,  had  ' 
just  been  baflBied  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind,  by  Christ's  reply  to 
their  question  concerning  paying  tribute  to  Csesar.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Sadducees  propound  their  diflSculty  as  to  the.  re- 
surrection.   The  Sadducees  believed^  according  to  Josephus, 

that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,"  and  they  denied,  according  to 
Luke  (Acts  23  :  8),  the  existence  of  immaterial  beings  ;  and  aUo 
A  resurrection.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  believeJ  in  both, 
though,  in  regard-to  the  resurrection,  they  had  embraced  some 
very  absurd  notions.   They  seem  to  have  held  that  those  who 
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had  been  married  in  this  life  would  also  live  in  the  married 
state  after  the  restirrection.  Such  a  view  would,  of  course,  rive 
occasion  to  many  curious  questions,  some  of  which  they  haade- 
cided.  Th^y  had  decidea,  "that  if  two  brothers  married  one 
woman,  she  should  be  restored  at  the  resurrection  to  the  elder, 
or  to  him  to  whom  she  had  been  first  married.''  The  Sadducees, 
who,  according  to  Josephus,  were  fond  of  disputing  with  the  teach- 
ers of  phUosopby,  had  not  improbably  argued  this  very  point 
with  the  Phansees,  and  triumphed  over  them.  They,  therefore, 
select  the  case  of  the  seven  brothers,  as  one  most  diflScult 
to  be  answered.  As  an  argument  against  the  resurrection,  it  is 
drawn,  it  will  be  observ^,  from  the  prevalent  views  of  the 
Pharisees.  Christ  answers  it  by  declaring  tJiose  views  to  he 
erroneous^  and  thus,  with  wonderful  wisdom,  not  only  answers 
the  argument  of  the  Sadducees,  but  corrects  the  mistake  of  the 
Pharisees.  But  this  argument  of  the  Sadducees  was  not  the  real 
one  on  which  they  disbelieved  a  resurrection.  Their  real  argu- 
ment was,  liiat  there  is  nothing  to  be  raised,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  resurrection.  If  the  whole  being  is  extinguished  at 
death,  then  there  is  no  being  to  be  raised.  And  it  deserves  Mr. 
Campbell's  most  serious  consideration  that  our  Savior  .admits  the 
correctness  of  the  inference,  if  the  premise  be  true,  "We  can 
now  see  why  our  Savior  proceeded  ferther,  and  the  force  of  what 
he  said,  "feut  as  touchmg  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  or,  as 
Mark  expresses  it,  "  as  touching  the  dead  that  they  rise  ;"  as 
touching  the  dead  that  they  are  in  existence  so  as  to  be  able  to 
rise, — "  have  you  not  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses,  *  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  the  God  of  Isaac?'  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  This  took  away 
the  very  ffround  of  their  objection.  It  is  true,  it  does  not  follow 
because  the  dead  exist  as  spirits,  they  will  be  raised,  but  whoever 
should  admit  their  existence  would  have  no  difficulty  in  believing 
in  their  resurrection.  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "No  Scripture  or 
philosophy  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  prove  the  mind  is  anything 
more  than  an  attribute  of  the  living,  organized  dust."  But  it 
would  seem  as  if  Christ  had  here  declared  it  to  be  something 
else — an  immaterial,  ever-living  spirit.  It  would  seem  too  as  if 
Christ,  by  anticipation,  had  overthrown  the  very  errors  of  our 
modem  Sadducees. 

'  We  refer  briefly  to  Mr.  Campbell's  explanation  of  another 
passage — "  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
m  Paradise."  He  claims  that  there  is  a  misplacing  of  a  comma 
here.  It  should  read,  *  verily,  I  say  unto  thee  to-day,  that  is,  to  the 
dying  thief  s  prayer,  *  Lord,  remember  me,'  he  answers,  "  I  to-day 
say  to  thee."   But  this  seems  to  Mr.  Campbell  himself  rather 
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harsh — "  for  the  thief  could  not  think  Christ  was  saying  yester- 
day or  to-morrow."  But  he  removes  that  difliculty.  S^ftfpov  is 
often  translated  now.  ^Ifow^  is  frequently  used  without  the  least 
regard  to  definite  time,  "  as  if  I  should  say  to  my  opponent,  new 
you  are  mistaken  with  regard  to  what  the  Savior  said  to  the 
thief."  The  argument  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  S^/^epov,  which  in 
Greek  is  always  spoken  of  time,  is  sometimes  translated  by  the 
English  word  now.  The  English  word  now  "  sometimes  express- 
es or  implies  a  connection  between  the  subsequent  and  preceding 
proposition"  as  in  the  example  given  by  Mr.  Campbell.  There- 
ibre,  the  Greek  word  arjfiepov  means  the  same,  it  being  the  same 
as  now  in  one  of  the  meanings  of  this  latter  word,  ana  therefore, 
the  same  as  now  in  all  its  significatious. 

We  take  up  another  instance.  "  And  they  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  upon  God^  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
We  shall  here  quote  the  words  of  the  writer,  as  exhibiting  the 
most  wonderful  example  of  the  perversion  of  Scripture  we  have 
ever  met  with.  "  The  record  states — '  Then  they  (the  Jews^  ran 
upon  him  {reviled  and  ridiculed  him !)  and  cast  him  out  or  the 
city,  and  stoned  him.  Now,  it  seems  it  was  the  same  they  that 
ran  upon  him  (the  italics  are  not  ours)  who  were  calling  upon 
God,  and  saving  Lord  Jesus,  receive  ray  spirit.  But  it  may  be 
asked  why  the  Jews  should  say.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  ? 
Only  by  way  of  mocking  the  confidence  Stephen  had  in  the  Sa- 
vior, whom  he  had  on  that  occasion  been  defending.  In  this 
way  they  ran  upon  him  and  tauntingly  said.  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit."  This  specimen  of  interpretation  may  defy  competition. 
We  wish  we  could  point  out  the  beauties  of  it  to  the  mere  Eng- 
lish reader.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Greek  ven> 
rendered  raA^  upon  has  not  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the 
English  phrase  ran  upon^  in  the  sense  of  reviling  and  ridiculing, 
and  that  the  participles  rendered '  calling  upon,  and  saying'  if  they 
referred  to  the  Jews,  would  be  diferent  words  from  what  they 
are.  The  merest  tyro  could  not  make  such  a  blunder  in 
Greek,  and  yet  the  English  reader  will  have  the  impression  made 
upon  him  in  reading  this  book,  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language. 

We  refer  to  Phil.  1 ;  21-23.  "For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain.  But  if  I  live  in  the  flesh,  this  is  the  fruit  of  my 
labor ;  yet  what  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not.  For,  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ; 
which  is  far  better ;  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more 
needful  for  you."  The  general  import  of  this  passage  seems  t«> 
be  obvious  enough.  Paul  had  been  speaking  of  his  labors  and 
difficulties,  and  had  concluded  with  the  magnanimous  sentiment, 
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— but  Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  me,  whether  by  life  or  by 
death.  In  either  he  rejoiced:  For,  if  I  live,  I  shall  serve  Christ; 
if  I  die,  I  shall  gain  by  it.  He  then  takes  up  the  first  part  of 
this  antithesis  and  expands  the  meaning  of  it.  But  if  this  my 
living  in  the  flesh  be  useful  for  the  work  of  the  ministry — as  he 
dwelw  upon  this  thought,  he  omits  the  other  part  of  the  an- 
tithesis, leaves  the  sentence  unfinished,  and  breaks  out  in 
his  perplexity,  "yet  what  I  shall  choose,  I  wot  not,  for  I  am 
in  a  strait  betwixt  two."  Ho  then  repeats  the  antithesis  with 
which  he  started,  but  in  the  reverse  order  and  expanding 
the  latt^  clause  of  it — "to  die  is  gain."  For  I  have  a  de- 
sire to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  which  is  very  much  better, 
but  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  on  your  account.  This 
ifi  a  most  beautiful  sentence.  It  first  states  the  antithesis  briefly 
— then  unfolds  each  member  of  it,  and  in  the  conclusion  re-states 
the  antithesis,  thus  giving  perfect  unity  to  the  thought.  Can  we 
think  Paul  supposed  that  "  to  be  with  Christ "  was  to  be  anni- 
hilated ?  Let  it  be  observed,  the  contrast  is  between  "  living  in 
the  flesh  "  the  body — and  being  with  Christ,  as  a  spiritual  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Campbell,  however,  says,  "  between  life  and  death, 
Paul  had  no.  choice,  but  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  would  be 
far  better  than  either  to  die  or  live."  Just  as  if  "  to  depart " 
was  not  "  to  die,"  and  as  if  "  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ 
were  not  as  it  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

We  shall  conclude  our  examination  here.  These  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  their  fair  and  obvious  meaning,  prove  that  man 
exists  afler  death.  The  glosses  which  have  been  put  upon  them 
are  some  of  them  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  the  least  plausibility.  But  if  it  is  proved  that  death  is  not 
an  extinction  of  the  being,  then  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
second  death  is  not,  for  it  is  the  first  death  repeated.  But  if  the 
second  death  is  not  an  extinction  of  being,  then  man  has  an  im- 
mortal soul.  But  if  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  then  according 
to  Mr.  Grorge  Storrs,  from  whose  book,  entitled,  "  An  Inquiry  : 
are  the  wicked  immortal  ?"  Mr.  Campbell  has  taken  most  of 
his  work,  then  "  it  clearly  follows  from  the  Bible,  that  the  finally 
impenitent  will  be  punished  with  eternal  conscious  being  in 
misery."  And  if  this  be  proved,  then  the  grand  object  of  this 
scheme  of  annihilation  will  be  defeated. 

The  plausibility  of  the  reasoning  by  which  this  scheme  is  sup- 
ported rests  entirely  on  a  principle  of  interpretation.  It  is  literal- 
tsm  carried  out  to  the  utmost  extreme,  and  it  ends  as  it  always 
does  in  nonsense  and  absurdity.  "We  did  not  choose  directly  to 
combat  this  principle.  But  we  have  substantially  refuted  it  by 
showing  that  it  has  led  us  in  this  case  to  results  which  are  contra- 
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dieted  by  Scripttire.  A  principle  of  interpretation,  which  brines 
out  the  result  that  to  die  is  to  oe  annihilated,  and  which  forbids 
any  other  meaning,  can  not  stand  against  the  fact  asserted  in 
Scripture  that  those  who  have  died  still  exist. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  fair-mindedness  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  is  one  of  the  rarest  graces  of  the  Christian 
character.  Indeed,  we  believe  farther,  and  our  conviction  is 
strengthened  by  every  controversy  as  to  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture we  read,  that  God  has  put  man  on  his  probation  upon  this 
very  point.  Man  can  misinterpret  and  pervert.  He  can  make 
out  a  very  strong  case  in  favor  of  his  own  opinions.  He  can  set 
forth  an  argument  which  shall  be  diflScult  to  answer,  although 
you  may  have  no  confidence  in  it.  It  takes  so  long  to  bring  out 
the  true  issue  from  the  many  false  issues  which  are  made,  and 
often  unintentionally,  and  then  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
false  in  the  arguments,  that  l^e  mind  grows  weary  and  becomes 
confused  itself.  It  is  so  of  everything  written.  Language  in  its 
own  nature  can  be  plausibly  misinterpreted.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  argumentation  about  the  meaning  of  words,  and  yet  two 
fair-minded  and  clear-minded  men,  looking  at  the  same  issue  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  would  quickly  come  to  th»  same  conclu- 
sion, or  they  would  differ  on  some  ultimate  principle  for  which 
there  is  no  help  in  argument.  The  English  system  of  special 
pleading  was  intended  to  bring  parties  to  the  point  in  dispute, 
to  restrain  them  from  all  irrelevant  matter,  and  confine  them  to 
the  real  issue,  but  it  took  so  long  to  bring  them  there,  not  much 
was  gained.  It  gave  birth  to  so  many  nice  distinctions  that  the 
system  was  overloaded  and  fell  by  its  own  weight.  So,  too, 
we  have  rules  of  interjjretation — ^veij  good  ones — ^but  still  men 
do  and  will  extract  different  meanings  from  the  same  words. 
Something  more  is  needed  than  honesty.  Some  of  the  most 
honest  men  have  been  the  worst  interpreters.  It  is  by  these  that 
the  language  of  feeling  is  convertea  into  logical  propositions, 
popular  phraseology  into  scientific  statement — the  metaphorical 
into  the  literal — the  shadow  into  the  substance.  Something 
more  is  needed  than  acuteness  of  intellect,  which  too  often  takes 
away  the  life,  and  leaves  only  the  skeleton  of  the  sentence.  In 
the  best  expositors  we  find  a  certain  good  sense — a  certain  intel- 
lectual honesty — a  certain  even  fair-mindedness — which  appre- 
hends as  it  were  instinctively  the  teachings  of  the  word.  And 
this  quality  of  mind  is  more  or  less  common  to  men  in  general. 
Hence,  the  great  body  of  truly  Christian  people  in  every  branch 
of  the  Church  have  a  general  uniformity  of  belief  in  all  the  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  Bible.  For  the  Bible  is  a  popular  book.  But 
this  very  character  exposes  it  to  the  inroads  of  vanity  and  c<m- 
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oeit  in  a  manner  most  difficult  to  be  resisted.  We  know  of  no- 
thing requiring  more  patience  than  a  controversy  with  v/nZeamed 
presumption  attempting  a  lecmied  interpretation. 

But  there  seems  to  oe  no  remedy  for  this  evil,  which  is  not 
worse  than  the  evil  itself.  Let  it  be  underatood,  however,  that 
man  is  r^ponsible  to  God  for  the  fairness  with  which  he  inter- 
prets His  W  ord.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can  make  out  a  mean- 
ing that  shall  be  plausible  or  that  he  can  frame  an  argument  that 
shall  be  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can  make  an 
ingenious  reply  before  a  jury  of  his  own  followers,  or  a  speech 
that  shall  seem  overwhelming  to  a  public  assembly.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  can  form  ingenious  svstems  and  theories  and  sup- 
port them  with  an  imposing  array  of  learning.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  can  argue  with  the  skill  of  a  special  pleader.  The  rignt 
of  private  judgment  involves  far  greater  responsibilities  than  this. 
It  involves  a  responsibility  to  GcS  for  a  fair  use  of  all  the  means 
God  has  put  in  his  power  for  the  understanding  of  His  Word. 
God  has  spoken  to  nim  in  human  language.  To  understand 
its  meaning  aright  is  in  some  sense  a  trial.  It  is  a  solemn 
test.  The  Bible  is  not  an  arena  for  ingenuity  and  sophistry ; 
nor  is  it  a  trifling,  indifferent  matter  with  what  temper  of 
mind  it  is  studied.  The  question,  *  How  reddest  thouV  implies 
a  moral  responsibility  which  we  fear  is  too  often  overlooked. 


Art.  VI.  — STEPHENS'  FARMER'S  GUIDE. 

The  Fa/rmefiB  Chiide  to  Scientific  cmd  Practical  AffricuUure. 
By  Henry  Stephens,  F.E.S.E.,  assisted  bj  John  P.  Norton, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  m  Yale  College.  In 
two  volumes.  New  York  :  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.  New 
Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  work,  which  has  been  in  course  of  republication  during 
the  past  two  years,  is  now  complete,  and  is  offered  to  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer  at  an  extremely  low  price.  Issued  in  22  numbers, 
it  now  makes  two  large  ana  handsome  bound  volumes,  closely 
printed,  and  wofusely  illustrated  with  admirable  engravings  and 
wood  cuts.  These  engravings,  and  in  fact  the  whole  letter  press, 
are  fac-similes  of  the  second  English  edition  of  Stephen's  Book 
of  the  Farm,  a  duplicate  set  of  stereotype  plates  naving  been 
sent  out  to  this  country.  This  second  English  edition  is  greatly 
altered  and  improved  from  the  first ;  in  lact  so  much  of  value 
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has  been  added,  and  so  many  important  alterations  have  been 
made,  that  the  work  is  in  some  respects  almost  a.  new  one.  In 
consideration  of  this,  of  the  American  notes  by  Prof.  Norton, 
and  of  the  fact  that  an  American  reprint  of  the  first  English  edi- 
tion was  already  in  the  market ;  the  New  York  publishers,  with 
the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Stephens,  felt  justified  m  changing  the 
title  of  their  issue  to  that  of  the  Farmer^s  Guide. 

That  this  is  an  appropriate  title  will  soon  become  apparent  to 
every  careful  reader.  The  work  is  in  the  main  English,  and 
many  of  our  farmers  may  therefore  object  that  it  cannot  be  suit- 
ed to  them,  but  this  objection  though  true  in  part,  is  also  in  part 
fallacious.  The  general  system  of  English  farming  is  too  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  for  a  new  country,  where  land  is  cheap,  and 
labor  high ;  but  the  principles  on  which  that  system  depends, 
are  the  same  in  all  countries.  The  same  succession  of  crops 
which  ruins  land  here,  would  ruin  it  in  England ;  the  same  treat- 
ment in  kind  which  keeps  land  there,  fertile  after  centuries  of  cul- 
tivation, would  bring  up  and  render  productive  our  prematurely 
worn-out  soils.  The  same  habits  of  care  and  attention  in  the 
rearing  and  breeding  of  stock  would  produce  the  same  effects 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  on  that.  The  same  study  of  the  ap- 
plications of  science  to  agriculture  would  place  our  farmers  on 
an  equal  footing  of  advantage  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  then  a  wide  field  in  common  for  the  farmers  of  the 
two  countries,  a  field  where  new  discoveries  benefit  all  alike. 

It  is  this  field  which  is  very  fully  occupied  by  Mr.  Stephens. 
There  are  many  minute  details,  many  accounts  of  elaborate 
processes  in  cultivation,  or  in  farm  management,  which  would  bo 
mapplicable  in  this  country;  but  even  from  among  these,  the 
attentive  reader  may  collect  ideas  and  hints  of  great  value. 

Mr.  Stephens  belongs,  in  all  practical  matters,  to  what  may  be 
called  the  exhausting  class  of  writers.  Whether  it  is  the  handle 
of  a  plow,  the  manger  in  a  stable,  the  ornamental  work  on  a 
harness,  or  the  trimming  of  a  horse's  mane,  it  becomes  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  has  considered  the  matter  thoroughly,  in  every  pos- 
sible light,  and  by  the  aid  of  every  accessible  authority;  in  their 
proper  sphere  and  position,  he  has  bestowed  as  much  considera- 
tion upon  these  as  upon  the  most  important  points.  This  descent 
into  all  the  minutiae  of  his  subject,  whatever  this  may  be,  this 
particularity  to  omit  absolutely  nothing,  which  not  content  with 
specifying  the  manner  of  turning  over  and  mixing  a  compost 
heap,  also  directs  the  arranorement  of  the  laborers^ clothes  that 
they  may  not  be  unnecessarily  soiled,  constitutes  its  charm  for 
the  practical  man.  If  he  is  in  want  of  a  new  process,  a  new  tool, 
a  plan  for  a  building  or  any  part  of  one,  he  is  not  put  off  with  a 
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vague  general  description,  but  has  the  whole  thing  laid  out, 
described  and  figurea  before  him,  with  an  accuracy  and  fidelity 
that  scarcely  admit  of  any  improvement.  This  is  all  done  so 
heartily  too,  he  is  himself  so  evidently  absorbed  and  interested 
in  every  practical  point,  without  any  reference  to  its  relative  im- 
portance, that  the  reader  is  quite  led  away  by  him,  and  is  agree- 
ably occupied  with  what  would  from  most  writers  be  a  mass  of 
insufferably  dry  detail.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  has  evidently  devoted  every  thought  and  energy  to  the 
contemplation  and  investigation  of  his  present  subject,  and  has 
taken  it  up  as  if  it  were  a  leading  feature  of  his  book,  in  place 
of  being  what  another  would  perhaps  have  passed  unnoticed  ;  in 
his  company  we  insensibly  imbibe  his  spirit  and  become 
strangely  fascinated  by  the  consideration  of  what  shape  is  most 
proper  for  a  turnip,  or  the  question  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  tail  of  a  young  pig  curls,  and  are  delighted  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  vulcanized  india  rubber  strings  may  be  substituted  for 
twine,  in  fastening  on  the  jackets  of  sheep. 

The  farmer  who  commences,  then,  will  find  no  diflSculty  in 
reading  the  book  through,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
every  department,  and  in  every  season,  he  will  find  a  great  variety 
and  a  vast  store  of  useful  information. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  follows  that  of  the  seasons,  com- 
mencing with  what  may  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  farmers' 
operations  for  the  year  in  winter,  and  following  him  through  the 
seedtime  of  spring,  and  the  maturity  of  summer,  till  the  com- 
plete ingathering  of  autumn  brings  him  round  to  the  starting  point 
again.  The  character  of  the  climate  in  the  British  Islands  dif- 
fers so  essentially  from  that  of  our  Northern  States,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  farm  operations  cannot  of  course  be  the  same  ;  but  this 
aiTangement,  extending  through  the  year,  has  great  conveniences 
in  the  definiteness  of  order  which  it  gives  to  each  kind  of  work, 
and  our  farmers  can  mentally  carry  their  seedtime  or  harvest 
forward  or  backward,  without  disturbing  the  general  arrange- 
ment. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  practical  matter  em- 
braced in  these  volumes ;  considerations  of  practice  form  the 
greater  part  of  their  bulk,  and  are  evidently  the  favorite  topics 
with  the  author,  who  is  eminently  a  practical  man.  He  has, 
however,  in  the  present  edition,  been  at  great  pains  to  collect 
from  the  best  authorities  an  ample  store  of  information  on  va- 
rious branches  of  science  connected  with  agriculture,  and  has 
brought  them  to  bear  wherever  they  were  important,  or  neces- 
sary, to  the  elucidation  of  his  topics. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  work,  near  a  hundred  pages  are  occupied 
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with  a  distinct  dissertation  on  the  ^  sciences  most  applicable  to 
agriculture.'  Under  this  head,  mathematics,  natural  pnilosophy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary 
science,  are  considered.  These  are  a^in  subdivided  into 
mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  electricity,  optics,  heat,  me- 
teorology, botany,  zoology,  and  zootomy.  Each  of  these  topics 
is  taken  up  separately,  and  treated  in  a  clear,  condensed  form, 
showing  why  its  applications  are  valuable,  and  indicating  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  most  important  among  them. 

They  are  not  expanded  treatises,  for  then  each  would  make 
a  volume  in  its  present  and  possible  future  applications  to  agri- 
culture alone,  but  they  point  out  leading  principles  distincfly, 
and  form  a  most  valuable  compendium  of  knowledge  in  this  de- 
partment ;  such  a  treatise  alone  is  amply  worth  the  whole  price 
of  the  work,  to  any  farmer  who  wishes  a  very  general,  yet  con- 
nected view  of  science,  in  its  applications  to  his  own  business. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  science  that  we  have;  it  is  brought  in 
with  every  change  of  season,  and  with  the  maturity  of  every 
crop.  The  latest  and  best  analyses  have  been  collected  and  in- 
serted in  the  proper  places,  so  that  the  composition  of  each  crop 
succeeds  the  account  of  its  culture.  It  is  the  same  with  the  soil; 
the  scientific  questions  connected  with  its  improvement  are  dis- 
cussed as  well  as  the  practical ;  and  in  the  same  connection, 
numerous  analyses  are  given,  not  only  of  soils  but  of  manures. 
The  various  theories  of  feeding  and  fattening  animals  and  of 
making  butter  and  cheese  are  discussed  and  illustrated  at  great 
length,  and  in  the  same  way. 

E  is  then  not  diflScult  to  see  that  our  farmers  may  derive  very 
great  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  work,  even  in  its  appli- 
cations to  English  practice  alone.  They  will  find  it  not  only  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  read,  but  of  still  more  value  as  a 
book  of  reference,  in  almost  every  season  and  occupation  of  the 
year.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  the  Notes  of  Professor  Nor- 
ton, pointing  out  the  differences  in  farming  operations  between 
this  country  and  England,  make  the  work  of  much  more  practical 
importance  to  them,  while  the  original  matter  which  they  contain 
enhances  materially  the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  circulation  ma^  be  extended,  that  societies  majr  distribute  it 
among  their  premiums,  and  that  it  may  be  found  in  every  agri- 
cultural library. 

The  foregoing  notice  of  the  Farmer's  Guide  naturally  suggests 
some  thoughts  as  to  the  present  condition  and  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  New  England  farmer. 

It  is  a  melancholy  but  an  indisputable  fact,  that  in  the  midst 
of  that  busy  whirl  of  productive  manufacturing  energy,  of  that 
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resistless,  restless,  far-reaching  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  of  that 
high  intellectual  progress,  which  marks  New  England  above  all 
other  regions  of  equjd  size,  the  fanners,  as  a  class,  have  been  com- 
paratively at  a  stand. 

The  vigor,  the  vivacity,  the  desire  for  improvement,  and  the 
love  of  novelty,  which  have  characterized  all  other  professions, 
are  not  the  leading  features  among  our  farmers.  An  intelligent, 
law-abiding,  and  generally  religious  people,  nsnally  well-inrorm- 
ed  on  political,  social,  and  moral  questions,  with  more,  perhaps, 
of  the  real,  sterling  New  England  Puritan  virtues  about  them 
than  any  other  class  among  us,  they  have  shown  much  apathy, 
prejudice,  and  narrowness  of  conception,  on  the  very  subject 
where  they  should  have  been  most  alive  and  interested.  The 
great  wave  of  progress  has  left  them  stranded,  but  they  act  as  if 
they  were  still  tmoat,  performing  the  part  of  successful  and 
skillful  navigators. 

We  must  not  be  understood  to  speak  here  of  all  our  farmers ; 
there  are  districts  where  decisive  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  where  a  general  desire  for  information  prevails.  There  are 
also  individujfls  in  almost  every  district,  who  are  advocates  for 

Srogress,  and  who  are  jgradually  making  inroads  upon  the  preju- 
ices  around  them.  There  is  in  fact  some  restlessness  begin- 
ning to  prevail  over  the  torpor  of  the  agricultural  mind ;  a  slight 
suspicion  occasionally  intrudes  itself,  that  all  is  not  right,  or  just 
what  it  might  be ;  the  leaven  of  improvement  is  working,  and  we 
here  and  there  see  its  eflTects. 

And  is  it  not  fiill  time?  K  we  go  through  the  farming  towns 
of  New  England,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  portion  of  the  culti- 
vated land  poorer  than  it  ever  was  before ;  in  few  of  the  towns, 
if  we  take  aU  of  the  ftirms  into  our  account,  is  it  as  good  as  when 
first  broken  up  by  the  plow,  and  in  fewer  still  has  it  improved 
under  cultivation.  There  is  no  disputing  this  state  of  things,  for 
it  becomes  obvious  to  every  careful  observer.  Manures  are 
wasted  or  imperfectly  preserved,  special  fertilizers  are  neglected, 
an  immense  quantity  of  the  best  land  is  useless  from  a  super- 
abundance of  water,  and  wide  tracts  are  studded  thick  with 
stones,  while  weeds  innumerable  struggle  with  the  scanty  crops 
for  the  possession  of  the  vacant  spots ;  amid  it  all  the  farmer  toils 
on,  gaining  a  scanty  livelihood  from  those  acres  which  are  wide 
enough  to  afford  an  ample  competence,  and  which  will  do  so 
when  he  applies  the  energies  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his 
body  to  his  own  business ;  and  when  he  advances  far  enough 
in  his  studies  to  see  that  he  has  not  attained  positive  perfec- 
tion. 

But  the  world  will  advance,  and  especially  the  American  por- 
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tion  of  it,  even  if  we  do  not;  the  resistless  tide  of  western 
emigration  sweeps  steadily  on,  and  each  year  adds  broad  and 
fair  Kingdoms  to  the  dominion  of  the  plow-share  and  the  sickle* 
Such  wide  fields  of  golden  grain  never  before  waved  under  the 
$,utumn  sun ;  such  fertile,  garden-like  plains  never  invited  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  as  spread  out  in  the  central  region 
of  this  vast  republic.  For  many  years  to  come  the  supply  of 
surplus  produce  from  the  west  will  only  be  limited  by  the  de- 
mand, and  by  the  means  of  transportation.  Each  year  sees  new 
avenues  opening.  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Canada,  are 
all  striving  to  obtain  the  transit  trade,  and  to  become  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  teeming  abundance  of  the  west  shall 
pour  out  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  By  the  close  of  another 
year,  lines  of  uninterrupted  communication  will  have  pene- 
trated Michigan  and  Illinois,  and  ere  long,  one  continuous  rail- 
way will  stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
still  beyond  are  in  progress  the  first  forty  miles  of  that  road 
which  is  intended  to  span  the  whole  broad  continent. 

What  limit  can  be  ftxed  to  the  overflowing  j)lenty  which  will 
roll  in  upon  us  through  this  great  artery  oi  circulation  ?  The 
produce  of  millions  of  fertile  acres,  requiring  nothing  but  the 
plow  and  the  seed,  of  whole  States,  where  the  cry  is,  "  for  men 
to  furrow  our  ground  and  gather  our  harvests,  and  we  will  feed 
the  world,"  comes  swelling  on  in  an  ever-increasing  tide,  over- 
powering all  competition,  and  almost  defying  rivalry.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  prospect  of  cessation,  but  rather  one  of  indefinite 
increase.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  utmost  capacity  even  of 
our  canals,  each  year  sees  some  improvement  that  enables  them 
to  do  more ;  the  railways  may  be  said,  as  to  their  power  of 
transportation,  to  have  done  as  yet  little  more  than  to  make  a 
commencement.  That  commencement,  however,  is  an  earnest 
of  the  steady  stream  that  they  will  one  day  bear  onward  to  the 
seaboard,  alike  in  winter's  frost  and  in  summer's  drought. 

Is,  then,  the  New  England  farmer  to  sink  in  this  torrent? 
Can  his  rocky  slopes  and  scanty  meadows  compete  with  that 
western  garden?  is  not  everything  against  him?  Before  he 
gives  up,  let  him  make  one  effort,  and  bracing  himself  on  his 
rugged  nills,  with  the  imquenchable  spirit  of  his  race,  see  if  there 
is  no  chance  of  success  left ;  if  there  is  no  hope  that  he  can  do 
more  than  struggle  on  under  disadvantage  and  discouraffement. 

That  the  farmer  has  done  much  already  has  been  admitted ; 
the  great  improvements  in  stock  and  in  implements,  within  the 
past  few  years,  have  been  evident  to  every  observer.  Still,  even 
this  improvement  does  not  equal  that  which  the  same  period  has 
beheld  in  other  departments  of  industry ;  and  when,  according 
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to  the  views  previously  advanced,  we  come  to  the  soil,  the  differ- 
ence in  comparison  is  still  more  obvious. 

We  have  then  several  points  to  consider.  The  present  con- 
dition of  our  farming  interest,  advancing  but  slowly  where  it 
does  advance,  and  in  many  districts  retrograding  in  some 
respects,  is  evidently  not  what  it  should  be.  What  is  the  precise 
difficulty,  and  what  are  the  prospects  of  an  improvement  in  this 
state  of  things?  The  disadvantages  of  our  condition  and  course 
have  been  mentioned ;  let  us  see  if  there  are  not  some  advantages 
to  counterbalance  them. 

In  the  first  place^eamess  to  the  great  markets  is  a  point  of 
high  importance.  We  hear  of  great  crops  at  the  far  west,  and 
are  disposed  almost  to  envy  their  fortunate  producers  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  find  what  are  the  prices  which  they  obtain,  our  illu- 
sion is  in  a  measure  dispelled,  for  we  discover  that  the  costs  of 
transportation,  and  of  commissions,  absorb  most  of  the  profits. 
The  western  farmer,  therefore,  with  twice  the  crop,  does  not  pro- 
bably receive  as  much  as  the  eastern.  This  is  one  comfortable 
assurance  for  us,  and  should  go  far  to  make  us  contented.  It 
does  not,  however,  affect  the  great  fact  of  the  formidable  compe- 
tition to  which  we  are  exposea ;  whoever  gets  the  profit,  the  pro- 
duce must  come  to  the  eastward ;  if  there  is  an  immense  surplus, 
so  that  prices  are  low  at  the  west,  we  are  sure  to  feel  it,  and  that 
in  an  increasing  degree. 

But,  now,  suppose  that  our  crops  were  as  large  as  theirs ;  the 
eastern  farmer  gets  the  highest  prices  of  the  seaboard,  minus  a 
very  trifling  amount  for  transportation ;  he  receives  all  that  in 
the  other  cases  fs  expended  in  passing  over  a  thousand  or  more 
miles  to  market.  Here,  then,  is  a  most  important  advantage,  a 
diflerence  that  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  nigher  price  of  land, 
for  the  necessity  of  improvement,  and  of  liberal  manuring. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  equal  crops  our  farmers  would 
be  in  a  better  position  than  any  otners.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
point  where  we  fail,  for  it  is  well  known  that  our  crops  are,  as  a 
whole,  decidedly  less  than  those  of  the  west. 

This  inferiority,  however,  it  is  fearlessly  asserted,  is  not  our 
necessary  and  unchangeable  condition.  Land  can  be,  and  has 
Tjeen  brought,  even  in  the  roughest  of  these  eastern  States,  to 
produce  crops  of  the  very  largest  amount.  As  much  corn  per 
acre  is  grown  on  some  farms  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
according  to  well-authenticated  returns,  as  on  the  most  fertile 
alluvial  soils  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Wisconsin.  Some  per- 
manent meadow  land  in  Connecticut  yields  as  much  hay  per 
acre  as  is  taken  from  any  fields  in  the  Union.  These  are  in- 
stances either  of  natural  fertility  or  of  skillful  improvement,  in 
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most  cases  of  the  latter.  When  the  majority  of  our  farmers 
will  adopt  similar  courses,  similar  results  will  tbllow.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  working  at  random,  or  in  the  dark ;  no  one 
can  reasonably  expect  a  return  for  his  money,  unless  he  knows 
what  he  is  doing  when  he  invests  it.  The  farmer  should  study 
the  principles  ot  science  as  applied  to  his  business,  and  upon 
those  principles  found  his  mode  of  procedure.  He  must  seek  to 
know  of  what  materials  his  soil  is  composed,  and  then  from  com- 
parison with  highly  fertile  soils  and  with  the  ashes  of  plants, 
supply  any  deficiencies,  or  remedy  any  defects  that  exist,  in  the 
most  speedy  and  economical  manner. 

The  systems  of  rotation,  and  of  green  cropping,  which  are 
founded  upon  such  knowledge  as  this,  should  be  well  understood, 
and  the  land  farmed  accordingly ;  not  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
all  that  is  possible  now^  without  regard  to  ultimate  conseijuences, 
but  with  the  aim  of  keeping  it  in  condition,  and  always  improv- 
ing. With  this  subject  would  naturally  be  connected  the  study 
of  plants,  as  to  their  composition  and  arrangement  into  classes. 
There  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  proportions  of  their  various  con- 
stituents, that  the  soil  which  is  suitable  for  one  crop,  may  fail 
utterly  with  another.  It  may,  therefore,  in  some  instances  be 
more  advantageous  to  adapt  the  soil  to  some  particular  plant,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  to  select  a  plant  best  adapted  to  the  soiL 
Here  comes  in  too  that  system  of  special  manuring,  by  means  of 
which  such  remarkable  effects  have  been  brought  about  in  Great 
Britain,  enabling  the  farmer  to  supply  speciS  defects  so  com- 
pletely and  so  economically,  as  to  bring  under  profitable  cultiva- 
tion, tracts  that  were  before  deemed  hopelessly  barren. 

He  may  also  by  the  introduction  of  draining,  with  stones  or 
tiles,  extend  his  domain  over  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  land, 
which  now  lies  wholly  or  partially  useless. 

These  improvements  involve  expense  it  is  true,  and  are  direct- 
ly opposed  to  that  leading  principle  of  many  farmers,  to  take  off 
as  much  as  they  can  from  their  land,  and  to  put  on  as  little  as 
possible ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  they  will  pay  in  all  cases, 
where  land  is  within  easy  reach  of  markets.  There  are  many 
farms  in  New  England  that  have  had  an  expense  laid  out  of  from 
$20  to  $70  per  acre  in  improvements,  and  that  pay  the  interest' 
on  even  a  larger  sum  than  this.  The  farmer  can  see  the  advan- 
tage of  investing  in  stocks ;  why  cannot  he  comprehend  that 
when  he  invests  judiciously  in  the  improvement  of  his  soil,  he  i^ 
far  more  sure  of  a  return ;  no  panic,  no  rival  institutions  or  lines 
of  traffic,  can  effect  him  here.  It  is  well  for  him  to  reflect  also, 
that  when  his  land  is  thus  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  of  fertility,  no  more  will  require  to  be  added  to  keep  it 
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there,  than  he  now  expends  in  producing  Bcanty  crops  on  his 
wom-ont  soils ;  the  labor  and  general  expenses  of  cultivation  are 
but  slightly  increased,  while  the  crops  are  perhaps  doubled  or 
tripled. 

Not  less  advantageous  results  may  be  realized,  from  a  study  of 
the  animal  economy,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  theo- 
ries of  fiittening,  feeding,  the  effects  of  perfect  or  imperfect 
shelter,  ttc. 

Probably  no  part  of  our  farm  land  has  been  more  generally 
neglected  than  the  pastures;  they  are  consequently  In  a  great 
number  of  cases  poor,  rou^h,  and  scanty.  Now,  the  farmer  who 
desires  to  compete  successtully  with  the  rich  prairies  of  the  west, 
in  raising  stocK,  or  in  dairy  produce,  one  or  both  of  which  must 
be  the  resource  in  our  more  remote  mountain  districts,  should 
remember  that  for  years  he  has  been  selling  otf  flesh,  bones, 
hair,  wool,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  all  made  up  from  the 
substance  of  his  pastures.  Let  him  then  ascertain  of  what 
these  articles  of  traffic  consist,  and  then  see  how  to  add  their 
materials  to  his  exhausted  fields. 

There  is  yet  one  other  department,  to  which  the  farmers  in 
Kew  England  may  tuni  their  attention  with  great  hope  of  profit. 
We  refer  to  Horticulture.  The  apple,  with  care,  and  with  a  proper 
adaptation  to  locality,  produces  in  this  climate  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance.  Fine  winter  apples  always 
command  highly  remunerative  prices,  and  will  of  course  be  in 
better  condition  than  those  that  have  been  transported  a  great 
distance.  Pears  in  perfection,  arc  almost  unknown  except  in  the 
large  cities,  and  even  these  are  extravagantly  high ;  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  of  the  White  Doyenne,  of 
the  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  and  many  other  choice  kinds,  will 
always  bring  10,  12  and  15  cents  each,  in  the  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton markets,  and  are  even  then  scarce.  The  White  Doyenne  or 
Virgalieu,  is  sold  in  the  New  York  market  at  $8  to  §10  per  bar- 
1*61.  And  yet  there  is  no  fruit  more  easily  raised  than  the  pear. 
By  dwarfing  on  the  quince,  it  begins  to  bear  in  two  or  three 
jcars,  and  occupies  no  more  room  than  a  currant  bush.  Wher- 
ever there  is  an  old  pear  tree,  bearing  those  miserable  represen- 
xations  of  that  fruit,  that  we  see  in  most  of  our  country  towns, 
a  few  gratis  of  fine  varieties  put  into  its  top,  will  in  two  or  three 
years  bear  such  specimens  as  cannot  be  excelled  for  beauty  and 
flavor. 

Peaches  also  in  many  localities  flourish  luxuriantly,  and  bear 
fruit  that  can  be  brought  to  market  in  such  condition  as  to  bring 
decidedly  higher  prices  than  that  from  the  south.  The  trees  are 
short-lived,  but  easily  replaced,  and  rapid  in  growth. 
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These  are  the  larger  fruits.  In  iayorable  situations,  some  of 
the  smaller,  such  as  raspberries,  and  strawberries,  are  equallj 
worthy  of  attention.  They  are  hardy,  easy  of  cultivation,  and 
sure  bearers.  With  well  prepared  ground,  and  proper  attention, 
the  crop  of  strawberries  that  can  be  grown  o^  a  small  plot  is 
truly  astonishing.  In  1850,  half  an  acre  on  the  outskirts  of  one 
of  our  cities,  cultivated  by  the  owner  at  leisure  intervals,  pro^ 
duced  strawberries  to  the  value  of  about  §250,  besides  a  large 
number  of  plants  that  were  sold. 

One  or  two  acres  then,  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  large  town, 
or  even  large  village,  would  remunerate  the  fSarmer  more  highly 
than  any  other  kind  of  cultivation  and  produce  more  real  cash 
profit,  than  do  many  farms  of  considerable  size. 

It  is  in  every  point  of  view  remarkable,  that  so  easy  and  pro- 
fitable a  branch  of  remunerative  cultivation  has  so  long  remain* 
ed  neglected.  The  towns  lying  along  the  seacoast,  and  even 
many  of  those  quite  inland,  draw  their  main  supply  of  fruit  at 
high  prices,  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  while  the  farmers 
in  their  vicinity  are  contenting  themselves  with  scanty  returns 
from  the  common  crops. 

In  view  of  all  these  statements,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  case 
of  our  farmers  is  by  no  means  desperate,  if  they  wiU  but  arouse, 
and  help  themselves.  This,  however,  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble. Tne  time  has  past  when  antiquity,  or  dislike  of  cnange 
alone,  can  sanction  any  habit  of  industrial  life.  It  will  not 
answer  in  this  age  of  the  world,  even  to  maintain  any  fixed 
standard  of  excellence.  The  farmer  who  has  kept  his  land,  even 
with  the  utmost  care,  just  equal  to  its  best  former  condition, 
during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  is  lagging  behind  when  bis 
operations  are  compared  with  those  of  the  manufactory  or 
workshop  near  by,  where  almost  every  process  has  been  ex- 
•  amined,  revolutionized,  and  improved,  perhaps  several  times 
over;  if  the  same  machinery  were  running  there  now  as  ten 
years  ago,  if  the  same  processes  were  usea,  the  goods  would 
be  thrown  out  of  market  as  utterly  unable  to  compete  with  those 
produced  by  means  of  more  recent  improvements. 

So  it  will  be  if  all  the  farms  in  New  England  shall  at  once  be 
improved,  if  the  system  of  agriculture  ana  horticulture  shall  b6 
brought  up  fully  to  the  best  now  practiced  in  this  country. 
When  this  is  done,  as  it  may  and  will  be  some  day,  can  the 
farmer  then  sit  down  to  compose  himself  to  r^t  again,  with  his 
work  fully  accomplished  ?  J3y  no  means :  west  and  soutti 
will  have  been  advancing  too ;  means  of  communication  and 
transportation  will  have  been  facilitated,  and  new  methods  of 
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competition  devised,  so  that  the  struggle  must  soon  be  com- 
menced anew. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  rest  in  prospect  for  the  unfortunate  agri- 
culturist ;  he  must  arouse  from  his  slumbers  or  lose  his  rank 
among  the  enterprising,  energetic  classes  of  our  country,  and 
even  when  aroused,  we  point  out  no  future  resting  or  halting 
place ;  we  are  pitiless,  and  condemn  him  to  a  state  of  constant 
mental  activity.  His  sturdy  arm  has  won  its  utmost  from  these 
hills  and  valleys ;  has  transformed  the  wild  and  rockv  desert, 
and  the  thick-tangled  forest,  into  fields  and  villages  oi  smiling 
and  peculiar  beauty,  such  as  no  other  region  on  this  earth  can 
boast ;  and  now  must  come,  in  aid  of  nobler  triumphs,  the  powers 
of  his  mind. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  exercises  of  the  mind 
lead  to  highly  practicable  and  profitable  results  ;  but  they  do  far 
more  than  that,  they  tend  also  to  elevate  and  purify.  When  the 
farmer  comes  to  comprehend  the  wonderftil  harmonjr  and  beauty 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  when  he 
sees  how  each  adaptation  has  special  reference  to  some  great 
special  object,  his  interest  in  his  own  pursuit  must  become  in- 
tense. The  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  far-distant  sun,  must  all 
combine  before  the  germ  of  the  humblest  weed  will  start,  and 
these  powers  must  continue  and  vary  their  action  constantly  till 
it  arrives  at  maturity ;  it  then,  too,  has  its  part  to  play ;  perhaps 
it  has  been  destined  to  form  the  food  of  some  insect,  it  may  be 
one  so  small  as  almost  to  escape  the  naked  eye,  but  yet  this  plant 
will  never  fail  to  contain  all  that  is  required  for  the  nourishment 
and  completion  of  that  tiny  frame ;  both  will  be  perfect  in  every 
part.  If  we  pursue  the  investigation  still  farther,  we  shall  find 
this  little  insect-creature,  when  placed  under  the  microscope, 
glowing  perhaps  with  gorgeous  coloring,  or  clothed  in  a  polished 
coat  01  mail,  or  exhibiting  a  wonderfm  apparatus  of  offense  or 
defense  ;  in  some  way  it  will  become  evident  that  it  also  has 
been  created  for,  and  adapted  to,  some  special  purpose. 

Thus,  the  observer  goes  on,  until  he  nnds  himself  as  it  were 
touching  the  chords  of  a  vast  harmonious  whole.  A  constant  and 
measured  succession  of  changes 'is  going  on  about  him  in  which 
he  begins  to  perceive  the  workings  of  a  great  symmetrical  de- 
sign. The  sea-spray,  the  falling  dew,  the  gentle  shower,  the 
raging  tempest,  flie  summer's  sun  and  warmth,  the  winter's  finest 
and  snow,  the  fires  of  volcanic  action,  the  ever-moving  air,  the 
fleecy  cloud,  each,  all  have  their  work  to  do  in  close  connection 
with  animate  and  inanimate  life,  from  the  most  minute  to  the 
most  gigantic  form ;  they  unitedly  continue  one  great  circle  of 
changes  and  transformations,  of  which  this  earth  is  the  theater 
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and  support.  From  things  without  form,  and  from  the  viewless 
air,  are  Duilt  up  all  shapes  of  life  and  beauty,  and  these  in  their 
death  and  decay  only  furnish  the  materials  for  new  creations ; 


And  we,  too,  participate  in  this  great  circle  of  movement  and 
transformation ;  our  bodies  are  changed,  day  by  day,  and  though 
the  same  outwardly  in  -appearance,  our  actual  substance  is  not 
what  it  was,  even  a  few  years  ago.  Only  the  immortal  soul 
within  is  exempt  from  these  material  vicissitudes,  and  privileged 
in  common  with  the  great  Creator  to  watch  their  course. 

Who  can  say  what  the  farmers  of  New  England  shall  become 
when  such  subjects  as  these  are  fairly  before  their  minds,  when 
they  see  themselves,  under  an  overrulmg  Providence  which  deter- 
mines the  succession  and  character  of  Sie  seasons,  gaining  daily 
more  and  more  power  over  their  fields,  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
over  nature  herself,  becoming  able  to  see  where  all  before  was 
darkness,  to  guide  and  direct  where  all  before  was  chance. 

Already  so  practical  and  sagacious  in  many  things,  can  they 
not  see  wnere  their  true  interest  lies ;  already  an  intelligent,  and 
as  a  whole,  a  religious  class,  can  they  not  perceive  the  exalting 
and  ennobling  influence  or  such  a  study?  Is  it  not  then  the 
duty  of  every  true  son  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  all  who  love 
that  Bible  which  they  brought  over,  and  whose  impress  they 
stamped  so  deeply  on  this  western  world,  of  all  who  would  see 
New  England  homes  filled  with  prosperous  and  contented  hearts, 
to  aid  flie  progress  and  diffiision  of  that  knowledge  which, 
while  it  leads  to  the  increase  of  every  temporal  good,  points  as 
plainly  upward  as  do  the  thousand  spires  of  our  native  hills  ? 


Art.  VII.— WILSON'S  CHURCH  IDENTIFIED. 

The  Church  Identi^ed^  by  a  Reference  to  the  History  of  its 
Origin,  Perpetuation,  and  Extension  into  the  United  States. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual Philosophy  and  of  History  in  Geneva  OoUege.  New 
York :  Stanford  &  Swords,  137  Broadway.  1850. 

The  first  edition,  or  "  giving  forth,"  of  this  work,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  preface  of  the  stereotype  edition,  which  is  before  us, 
was  in  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Chttrchman 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1848-9.   These  articles  were 
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so  kindly  received  that  a  second  edition,  in  a  book  form,  was 
soon  called  for,  with  a  specific  reference  to  its  circulation  in  the 
diocese  of  "Western  New  York.  This  edition,  of  only  one  thou- 
sand copies,  was  exhausted  almost  at  once.  The  present,  or  third 
edition,  expanded,  freed  from  ambiguity,  guarded  and  stereotyped^ 
was  meant  for  a  wider  circulation,  and  the  work  is  now,  of 
course,  a  Church  classic.  As  there  are  those,  especially  among 
"  the  sects,"  who  may  be  supposed  not  yet  to  nave  seen  this 
standard  work  on  the  history  ot  "  the  Church,"  we  have  thought 
it  not  superfluous  or  unreasonable  to  call  the  attention  of  such  to 
its  design  and  the  manner  of  its  execution. 

This  work,  entitled  "  The  Church  Identified,"  claims  to  be  a 
new  defense,  by  a  new  plan,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  author  proposes — ^not  directly  or  in- 
directly to  prove  Episcopacy  and  the  apostolical  succession 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  true  church  and  its  several 
branches^ — but  to  identify  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  all  the  claimant  modem  sects,  with 
the  church  founded  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  His  plan  of 
doing  this  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  as  a  visible 
society,  from  its  first  planting  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
"no  discussion  of  pomts  of  external  order  and  organization, 
either  as  it  regards  their  nature  or  their  importance,"  and  "  irre- 
spective of  the  ....  doctrines  which  it  may  have  taught."  In 
carrying  out  this  plan  of  the  identification  of  the  church,  he  pro- 
poses to  be  guided  by  certain  fundamental  principles  of  its 
extension. 

We  wiU  first  try  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  our  author's  purpose, 
plan,  and  principles,  and  then  inquire  whether  he  has  carried  out 
nisplan,  applied  his  principles,  and  proved  his  main  conclusion. 

His  purpose  is  to  show  the  exclusive  identity  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as  a  visible  society,  with 
the  church  founded  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  What  does  he 
mean  by  the  identity  of  the  two  ?  Identity  is  sameness.  Two  dis- 
tinct visible  societies,  though  associated  for  the  same  ends,  having 
the  same  plan  of  organization,  and  the  same  internal  regulations, 
and  one  establishea  by  the  other,  cannot,  of  course,  be  numeri- 
cally identical.  Two  such  societies,  if  they  have  the  same 
associated  design,  may  be  genericaUy  identical  with  each  other, 
and  with  a  third,  although  they  have  dissimilar  organizations, 
and  different  internal  regulations,  and  were  independent,  each 
of  the  other,  in  their  origin.  There  can  be  no  identity  between 
two  distinct  visible  things,  other  than  a  similarity  in  those  points 
which  make  each  an  entity.  There  may  be,  in  this  sense,  an 
identity  between  them,  more  or  less  real,  according  as  the  points 
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of  similarity  are  more  or  less  nmnerous,  and  the  resemblanoe 
more  or  lees  marked.  Two  banking  associations  may  be — ^not 
one  and  the  same — ^yet  each  a  bankmg  association.  Two  Biblo 
societies  may  be — ^not  one  and  the  same — ^yet  each  a  Bible  society. 
Two  religious  associations  may  be — ^not  caie  and  the  same — ^ye4 
each  a  Christian  chnrch — although  each  may  have  been  indepen.^ 
dent  of  the  other  in  its  origin,  although  they  may  have  aisfii* 
milar  organizations  and  reffiSations,  and  bear  different  names. 

What  now  says  our  author  ?  "  Ask  any  man  if  he  considers 
the  Presbyterian  church  as  a  part  and  branch  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  he  will  stare  at  you  as  if  you  had  lost  your  wits,  or 
were  talking  in  riddles." — ^p.  237.  To  what  scrutiny  then  is  not 
^  our  author  himself  entitled  for  putting  the  same  question  into  his 
book,  arguing  it,  answering  it,  and  then  stereotyping  the  whole? 
"  The  Presbyterian  church,"  he  says,  "  is  no  more  a  part  of  the 
Christian  church,  properly  so  called,  than  it  is  of  the  Methodist^ 
the  Baptist,  or  the  Congregational  church."  They  are  distixiet 
from  each  other,  and  from  uie  apostolical  church,  he  argues,  be- 
cause "  they  have  organizations  distinct."  .  .  .  .  "  No  matter 
how  similar  in  form  \i,e.^  organization]  and  in  principle 
doctrine]  they  may  be ;  yet,  historically,  and  in  fact,  they  are  not 
the  same,  but  distinct  from  each  other." — p.  236.  But  if  a  simi- 
larity in  organization  and  doctrine  does  not  make  them  identical, 
and  if  a  numerical  identity  be  an  absurdity,  what  is  the  identity 
of  which  our  author  is  in  search  ?  "  Identity  of  origin."  Doqb 
he  mean  by  this  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Pentecostal  church,  had  the  same  ori^n 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances?  This  were  impossime. 
What  then  ?  They  are  identical  "  outwa/rdly  and  hiftorieaUgP 
And  what  is  an  outward  and  historical  identity  ?"  His  ctefinite 
idea  we  must  try  to  get  from  certain  illustrations  which  he  uses. 
He  instances,  for  example,  the  institution  of  maeonry,  and  the 
American  Bible  Society,  to  show  how  they,  and  by  analojgTr 
how  the  church,  may  be  extended,  and  hence  identified  :  The 
first  by  its  separate  lodges,  the  second  by  its  auxiliary  societief^ 
and  the  third  by  establishing  branches  of  its  communion.  B«t 
to  make  these  illustrations  pertinent,  he  was  bound  to  show  eitto 
that  the  Christian  church,  like  the  institution  of  masonry,  ia  • 
secret  society,  and  has  secret  principles  of  its  extension ;  or  tiuiky 
like  the  American  Bible  Society,  it  haa  established  prineipias 
or  provisions  for  extension,"  rules  of  organization,"  defined 
and  settled  by  a  "  written  constitution."  He  was  bound  to  alunr 
that  a  particular  organization  is  necessary  to  oonstitnta  t^ 
Christian  church ;  what  the  primitive  church  organizatioit 
was;  and  that  the  church  was  originally  extended,  and  oaii 
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be  extended,  only  by  eetablishing  and  perpetnating  that 
tame  organization,  lliis  would  not  be  oonsistent  with  his 
avowed  purpose.  And  yet,  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  he 
will  by  no  means  let  us  conclude  that  he  does  not  regard  simi- 
larity in  organization  and  doctrine  essential  to  the  identity 
of  tne  churcn  in  its  diJBferent  branches ;  nor  let  us  be  ignor- 
ant of  his  view  of  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  constitution. 
In  his  general  observations  on  the  "primary  sects,"  he  says, 
"  No  one  of  them  has  the  ministry  which  our  Lord  instituted, 
continued  and  perpetuated,  in  the  way  which  has  always,  in  the 

church,  been  esteemed  essential  to  its  identity  Ko  one  of 

them  is  based  upon  the  creed  of  the  primitive  church." — ^p.  207. 
£pi8CO]paev  and  the  apostolical  succession,  and  the  primitive  or 
apostolical  creed,  tJierefore,  a/re^  in  his  view,  essential  to  the 
existence,  extension,  and  identity  of  the  church.  That  they  are 
to,  however,  he  does  not  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  prove, 
but  is  simply  careful  not  to  omit  saying  that  from  which  he 
would  have  tneir  necessity  both  directly  and  indirectly  inferred  I 
His  real  purpose,  therefore,  according  to  the  most  definite  idea 
which  we  can  get  of  itj  is  to  prove  the  exclusive  historical  con- 
nection and  ^similarity  m  organization  and  doctrine,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church  in  &e  United  States,  with  the  primitive 
or  apostolical  church. 

What  is  the  plan  by  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  this 
punpose?  It  is  8imj)ly  to  trace  the  history  of  the  church  as  a 
visible  society,  from  its  first  planting  down«to  the  present  time, 
irrespective  of  both  the  points  of  its  organization  and  doctrines. 
Is  the  plan  either  feasible  or  rational  ?  Suppose  he  should  hap- 
to  find  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  next  the  apostolic 
period  a  dark  a^e  as  to  historic  materials.  What  would  his 
chain  be  worth,  uiough  perfect  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  if  it  snould  lacK  two  centuries  on  the  apostolic  end  ? 
What  would  it  be  worth  if  along  the  ages  it  should  now  and  then 
want  a  century's  link?  Suppose  ^ain,  one  should  propose  to  set- 
tle in  his  own  mind  the  question,  tor  example,  of  the  identity  of 
a  community  of  modem  J  ews,  so  called,  with  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham. Would  either  reason  or  faith  bid  him  "  take  hours  of  pray- 
erftil  thought  from  other  labors,  and  bestow  them  on  this  " — 
namely — the  question  of  "endless  genealogies,"  and  the  dry, 
tedious  process  of  tracing  the  sons  of  Abraham,  from  the  first, 
in  all  their  wanderings,  and  through  all  their  vicissitudes,  until 
lie  community  in  question  should  be  thijs  historically  identified  ? 
Or  would  the  only  plan  which  reason  or  conscience  would  sug- 
gest, be,  to  look  for  those  marks  which  the  hand  of  Him  who 
hath  scattered  these  children  of  Jacob  among  the  nations  bath 
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sealed  in  their  hearts  and  for^eads?  The  former  coarse,  we 
cannot  but  retort  upon  our  author  in  his  own  words,  would  be 
"  a  violation  of  common  sense,  which  nothing  but  the  stringent 
demands  of  a  theory  could  ever  occasion."  Take  too  his  illustrar 
tion  of  tracing  a  vine  from  the  root  till  we  have  identified  a  par- 
ticular branch.  Let  us  state  a  fS^t,  and  raise  thereon  a  supnosi- 
tion.  We  have  seen  a  vine  with  some  of  its  branches  trainea  for 
a  distance  under  the  ground,  and  then  raised  again  to  climb  and 
cover  a  new  trellis  or  espalier.  Suppose,  in  a  vineyard  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  this  process  to  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Kow, 
could  any  one  save  the  vine-dresser,  identify  these  particular 
branches  with  their  parent  stalk,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Him  who  called  himself  the  true  Vine,  and 
his  Father  the  husbandman — the  rule  of  common  sense — "y^ 
shall  know  tJwm  hy  their  fruits  ?"  Take  also  his  illustration  of 
tracing  the  stream  seen  from  the  mountain.  Premising  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  confessedly 
not  the  main  church  stream,  but  a  tributary,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  wait  till  it  be  seen  where  it  and  its  sister  sti*eams — "  these 
sects" — at  last  empty?  To  say  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  is  one  of  the  mouths  by  which  the  main  river  is  emptying 
itself  into  the  ocean  of  eternity,  would  look  like  seeking  to  iden- 
tify the  church  by  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  very  newest  of 
the  "  autothentic  sects." 

What  are  the  principles  by  which  our  author  proposes  to  be 
guided  in  carrying  out  nis  plan  ?  He  lays  down  tnree  principles 
of  the  extension  of  the  church,  by  which  to  be  guided  m  execut- 
ing his  plan  for  its  identification.  "  (1)  The  church  must  be 
extended  by  living  members,  (2)  going  into  a  place  where  the 
church  was  not  previously  estaiblished,  (3^  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  the  true  faith,  and  establishing  tne  communion  of  the 
church  there."  By  the  "  true  faith  "  he  means  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  and  by  "  establishing  the  communion  of  the 
church,"  he  must  mean  organizing  a  visible  society.  But  this 
surely  involves,  on  the  part  of  him  who  would  trace  the  history 
of  the  church,  more  or  less  respect  to  both  the  points  of  organize* 
tion  and  doctrine — and  of  the  particular  organization,  and  the 
particular  doctrines  of  the  branch  he  is  to  identify.  But  his  plan 
precludes  all  respect  to  either  of  these  points.  How  then  can  he 
apply  his  principles  ?  But  read  his  own  words.  "The  applioe* 
tion  of  the  foregoing  principles  would  reauire  an  extensive  mvoi* 
tigation  of  church  historj^  and  it  is  possible"— (it  ought  not  to  be, 
surely,  if  he  can  do  what  he  pm'ppses,  and  by  the  plan  and  prin- 
ciples which  he  proposes  to  foUow  and  apply)  "  that  in  maa/ 
cases  there  are  no  documents  extant,  from  which  the  preciae 
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state  of  the  facts  can  be  ascertained."  He  lays  down,  there- 
fore, "two  other  tests,"  which  he  considers  as  satisfactory, 
where  they  can  be  applied,  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  histo- 
rical facts.  They  "  can  be  applied,"  he  says,  "  with  a  less 
minute  research  into  history,  and  yet  lead  to  the  same  result." 
Hey  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  simply  to  avoid  being  tedious  to 
his  readers,  and  to  facilitate  his  purpose.  "  (1)  Does  the  soci- 
ety in  question  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  church  that  has  always 
esdsted  from  the  apostles'  days,  and  to  be  now  in  communion 
with  it,  or  any  part  of  it  ?  (2)  Does  that  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  parent  church  acknowledge  the  one  in  question  to  have  been 
duly  founded  as  a  branch  ot  herself?"  Apply  these  tests.  A 
member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  meet.  "  Our 
church,"  says  the  former,  "  clainis  to  be  a  part  of  yours  : 
does  your  church  acknowledge  ours  as  her  offspring  ?"  "  Tes," 
is  the  prompt  reply:  "the  two  are  mother  and  daughter." 
'*But" — interposes  a  blunt  sectarian  —  "how  is  it  with  the 
Church  of  England  ?"  "  The  Church  of  England,"  is  the  short 
response,  "  was  established  prdbahly  by  St.  Paul  himself!" 
As  the  vanquished  sectary  cannot  appeal  to  Paul — ^he  beats  a 
precipitate  retreat !  Seriously,  since  these  tests  do  not  require 
a  minute  "  research  into  history,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  their 
consistency  with  our  author's  proposed  plan.  ^Noticing  next 
our  author's  remark,  that  "  the  full  execution  of  my  plan  would 
require  me  to  go  over  the  whole  history  of  the  planting  and 
extension  of  the  church  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  up  to  the 

5 resent  time,"  ....  which  "  would  require  a  great  deal  of  dry 
etail " — and  bearing  in  mind  his  admission  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  his  principles — ^it  will  not  be  strange  if  we  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  he  has  not  carried  out  his  plan  —  applied  his 
prmciples — or  proved  his  main  conclusion. 

Has  he  carried  out  his  plan  ?  The  first  two  chapters  and  the 
last  two  of  his  book  being  in  no  sense  historical,  have  of  course 
no  direct  relation  to  his  plan.  Are  they  even  indirectly  consist- 
ent with  it  ?  Not  the  first  chapter,  for  in  this  he  discusses  the 
point  of  the  importance  of  those  elements  of  organization  which 
constitute  the  believers  a  church  or  society  by  themselves.  (Com- 
pare, ch.  1,  with  p.  57.)  Not  the  second  chapter,  for  he  devotes 
this  to  the  discussion  of  principles  inconsistent,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  his  plan.  Not  the  ninth  chapter,  for  in  this  the  design  of 
the  discussion  is  to  show  that  the  identity  of  the  church  must  be 
that  of  spirit.  Not  the  tenth  chapter,  for  in  this  the  end  of  the 
discussion  is  to  prove  that  the  identity  must  be  that  of  moral  de- 
sign.  The  historical  chapters  are  from  the  third  to  the  eighth 
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inclusive.  In  the  third  chapter,  he  barely  assarta  that  in  accc»rd- 
ance  with  the  principles  which  he  has  discussed,  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  was  extended  from  its  first  establishment  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  with  a  progressive  growlii  from 
century  to  century,  until  it  covered  the  "iroole  of  Eiurope,  the 
western  part  of  Asia,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  Afirica." — ^p.  82. 
The  next  paragraph  is  a  virtual  iteration  of  the  same  assertion, 
with  several  specifications.  This  is  all  our  author  has  done  in 
his  book  by  way  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  church  from  its  first 
establishment  to  the  Beformaticm  I 

Has  he  applied  his  principles  to  the  extension  of  ^  the 
Church"  bjr  the  establishment  of  branch  communions,  throng 
the  centunes  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  down  ?  Not  in  a 
solitary  case,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  land,  between  the  apoetdic 
period  and  the  estabUdiment  of  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  America !  He  passes,  in  the  paragraph  referred  to 
above,  over  the  first  two  centuries  without  a  comment*  He  telk 
ns  who  was  consecrated,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  first  bishop  of 
Ethiopia — ^but  not  a  word  about  the  Ethiopian  church.  Hat  ill 
the  same  century  the  gospel  was  preached  in  Armenia,  Ac,  but 
not  whether  branches  of  the  church  were  there  le^timately  or- 
ganized. That  in  the  seventh  century  (again  passing  over  two 
centuries  in  silence),  two  missionaries^  one  from  Ireland,  and 
the  other  from  England,  planted  the  church  in  many  parts  of 
Germany,"  &c.,  but  not  m  accordance  with  what  principles. 
That  in  the  eighth  century  Nestorian  missionarieis  converted  the 
Tartars — but  not  whether  thejr  inclosed  these  wild  wanderers  in 
Christ's  fold.  That  in  the  ninth  century  the  church  made  its 
way  into  Austria,  &c.,  but  not  the  history  of  this  movement 
That  in  the  tenth  century  it  became  established  in  Poland,  &Cv, 
but  not  how.  That  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  probably  by 
an  apostle's  own  labors,  St.  Iraul's,  the  churcn  of  England  was 
planted  in  that  island :  but  he  gives  no  historical  account  of  its 
planting,  and  of  course  has  not  applied  to  its  planting  his  prin- 
ciples of  church  extension  and  identification* 

Has  he  then  proved  his  main  conclusion — and  by  the  plan  and 
j)rinciples  which  he  proposed  to  follow  and  apply  I  That  condu- 
sion  is  as  follows :  "  If,  now,  we  can  fix  our  attention  upon  tlie 
&cts  and  principles  that  have  been  brought  before  our  minds  in 
the  foregoing  sections,  long  enough  to  see  their  ftOl  foroe  and 
bearing,  I  think  that  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  it  is  as  certam 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  these  United  States  is 
the  church  of  (3irist  for  the  people  of  this  Union,  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  in  all  its  parts,  as  if  no  ages  of  darkness  and 
corruption  had  intervened  between  us  and  uie  apostles,  and  no 
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sects  had  arisen  claiming  the  Christian  name  I"  p.  309.  This^ 
our  author  himself  calls  the  main  and  all-involving  conclusion  of 
his  work.  The  second  adiective  is  by  no  means  a  mere  redun- 
dant epithet.  It  is  fitiy  chosen  and  well  applied.  We  should 
fail  to  do  full  justice  to  our  author,  did  we  omit  to  state  the  prin- 
cipal positions  which  his  main  conclusion  involves.  (1.)  It  in- 
Yolves  the  position  that  all  the  "  sectarian"  denominations  in  the 
United  States  are  guilty  of  a  worse  sin  than  that  of  schism — the 
presumptuous  sin  of  beinc  "  mere  intruders  into  a  field  which 
the  Lord  had  committed  to  other  laborers'' — the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  1  This  position  is  involved  in  our  author's 
reasoning  against  the  English  Papists,  and  in  his  argiiment 
on  "the  nationality  of  churches.'^  By  "the  nationwity  of 
churches" — ^he  means — "the  feet,  that  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  iurisdiction  of  the  church  are  commensurate  with  those 
of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  situated."  And  bv — "the  na- 
tionality of  an  independent  branch  of  the  church" — ^he  means 
— "that  the  branch  of  the  church  which  has  the  right  to  ex- 
istence and  jurisdiction  in  any  nation  at  all,  has  a  right  to 
jurisdiction  m  any  and  every  part  of  it,  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  its  domain."  The  "  sectarian"  denominations  in 
our  country,  therefore,  according  to  our  author,  sustain  to  the  Pro- 
testant Eniscopal  church  the  relation  which  we  have  stated.  Let 
prayer  then  be  made,  without  ceasing,  of  "  the  Church"  unto 
Qod  for  "  tJiese  sects,"  for — they  know  not  what  they  do.  (2.) 
The  main  conclusion  involves  the  position,  that  except  in  the 
communion  of  tiie  Protestant  Episcopal  church  we  cannot  per- 
form the  duties,  appropriate  the  promises,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  gospel.  In  other  words,  "  sectarian"  denominations,  however 
orthodox  and  sincere,  are  dupes  of  a  supposition  I  Alas !  then, 
for  our  departed  kindred  ana  friends  who  "  supposed"  that  in 
these  communions  they  were  walking  in  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  :  who  "  supposed  that  they  enjoyed  the 
promised  presence  of  the  Savior,  and  the  promised  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  who  fell  asl^p  in  Jesus — as  they  and  we 
"  supposed" — "  supposing"  that  when  they  should  awake  it 
woulcf  be  in  his  likeness,  to  be  filled  with  the  promised  fullness 
of  his  loy !  (3.)  The  main  conclusion  involves  the  position  that 
other  denominations  have,  each  of  them,  a  test  of  conversion  not 
6nly  different  from  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  that 
is^  from  the  true  test,  but  distinctively  its  own.  We  would  like 
to  be  informed  which  of  the  "  primary  sects"  makes  an  approval 
of  its  distinctive  denominational  feature  or  features  the  test  of 
conversion  3  or  which  of  them  makes  its  denominational  appella- 
tive the  synonym  of  "  Christian  ?"   (4.)  The  main  conclusion 
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involves  the  position,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  piety  of  the  sects,  and  die  piety  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  cnurch.  Here,  we  fear  it  would  be  our  duty  to  plead 
"  guilty" — ^were  we  to  regard  our  author  as  holding  up  before  us 
standard  of  piety  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  "  The 
spirit  of  the  church"  and  "  genuine  piety"  he  makes  convertible 
expressions.  This  "  church-spirit,"  or  "  piety,"  is  said  to  show 
itself  by  a  variety  of  manifestations.  The  features  of  this  man- 
ifestation  which  our  author  selects  as  serving  to  distinguish  the 
"  Protestant  sects"  from  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  and 
thus  as  serving  to  identify  the  latter  exclusive  of  the  former  with 
the  primitive  church  of  Christ, — are — ^not  "observance  of  the 
moral  precepts — the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  and  of  good 
neighborhood — meekness,  humility,  quietness,  temperance,  sobri- 
ety and  truth" — ^these,  he  says,  "  may  all  be  regaraed  as  fruits 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  hence  these  things,  or  at  least  a  tendency  to 
them,  and  an  approval  of  them,  must  be  found  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  church."  But  he  is  liable  to  find  not  simply  "  an  ap- 
proval of  them"  and  "a  tendency  to  them,"  but-—"  these  things" 
themselves,  in  some  of  the  "  Protestant  sects."  It  wQl  not  do, 
therefore,  to  make  "  these  things"  distinctive  tests,  or  the  highest 
manifestations  of  genuine  piety !  Hence,  the  test-manifestations 
which  he  specifies,  and  in  the  order  of  their  announcement, 
are — charity  for  the  errors,  faults  and  corruptions  of  the  church — 
regard  to  the  decisions  and  canons  of  the  early  councils  concerning 
the  holy  daj^s — ^regard  to  the  divine  institutions — ^regard  for  litur- 
gical worship — ^regard  to  the  festivals  of  the  church  1  We  simply 
call  for  the  chapters  and  verses  where  Christ  and  the  apostles  set 
forth  as  secondary  tests  of  piety — ^the  manifestations  which  our  au- 
thor passes  over  so  lightly,  and  raise  to  the  rank  of  primary  or  dis- 
tinctive tests  the  features  which  he  has  brought  forward  and  illus- 
trated. (6.)  The  main  conclusion  involves  the  position,  that  the 
sacraments,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  sects,  are 
utterly  without  efficacy  1  To  expect  in  any  other  communion 
than  the  Protestant  Emscopal  phurch  the  divinely  ordained  be- 
nefits of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  ministry,  involves 
the  same  illogical  error,  in  our  author's  view,  as  the  application 
of  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  the  house  and  worship  of  Grod,  to 
the  temple  and  rites  of  Vishnu  I  (p.  384.)  This  explains  why, 
among  "  the  sects,"  baptism  never  "  sanctifies,"  "  cleanses,'' 
"regenerates,"  "closely  and  intimately  unites  with  Christ," 
whatever  "  very  great  and  very  important  spiritual  effect"  these 
expressions  denote  I  Explains  why  the  Lord's  Supper  is  never 
attended  with  "  a  communication  or  impartation  of  the  body  or 
blood  of  Christ"  to  its  recipients ;  whatever  "  great  spiritual 
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benefit''  this  "  manifestly  figurative  lan^age  precisely  does 
mean  I"  Explains  why  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  never  ac- 
companied with  "  the  powers  of  absolution,"  whatever  we  are 
"disposed  to  understand  the  words  as  implying  I"  (6.)  The 
main  conclusion  involves  the  position,  that  sectananism,  or  the 
disposition  of  other  denominations  to  maintain  their  several 
communions,  is  the  great  modem  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
Antichrist ;  that  its  chief  moral  causes  are  pride  and  self-will ; 
that  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  infidelity,  practical  and  spe- 
culative, which  abounds  in  our  land,  and  of  the  irreligion  of  our 
age  and  nation,  and  that,  cost  what  self-denial  or  struggle  it  may, 
it  must  be  abandoned  1  That  is,  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States  mnst  abandon  their  several  commu- 
nions and  unite  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  before 
infidelity  and  irreligion — evils  for  which  all  who  belong  to  these 
sectarian  societies  or  churches  are  more  or  less  responsible — ^will 
cease !  We  have  no  reply  to  make  to  such  arrogant  and  absurd 
assumptions.  We  rather  put  the  question  at  once :  Has  our 
author  established  what  he  himseli  has  so  aptly  denominated 
"  the  main  and  all-involving  conclusion"  of  his  work  ?  Has  he 
proved  this  conclusion  by  the  plan  which  he  proposed  to  follow, 
and  by  the  principles  which  he  proposed  to  apply  ?  Is  there,  in 
his  book,  any  continuous  process  of  historical  research  such  as 
we  were  led  to  anticipate,  and  such  as  can  be  likened  to  the 
tracing  either  of  a  branching  vine  or  of  a  winding  stream  ?  We 
have  already  anticipated,  and  sufficientlv  answered  these  ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  Indeed,  nothing  that  we  have  dwelt  upon 
thus  far  has  any  direct  or  indirect  historical  relation  to  the  main 
conclusion,  excepting  the  single  unsupported  statement  that  St. 
Paul,  probably^  introduced  the  gospel  into  England!  We 
should  feel,  therefore,  that  some  apology  were  due  our  readers 
for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  irrelevant  portions  of  this  book, 
had  we  not  felt  bound  to  follow  the  leadings  of  our  author,  and 
had  not  our  purpose  been  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  beauties  of  his 
work  as  a  whole.  The  exclusive  outward  and  historical  identity 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  with 
the  primitive  or  apostolical  church,  our  author  professes  to  have 
made  visible  through  the  church  of  England.  The  historical 
fact  which  he  mnst  have  shown  is  the  apostolical  origin  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  in  bringingthis  fact  to  light  he  must 
have  made  us  see  two  points :  (1.)  That  "  the  church"  which 
Augustin  is  said  to  have  found  in  Bntain  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  was  planted  by  the  apostles  ;  (2.J  that  the  visible  eccle- 
siastical institution,  known  in  our  day  as  tne  Church  of  England, 
is  identical,  as  an  outward  ecclesiastical  association,  with  "  the 
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church^'  which  Augustin  is  said  to  have  found  in  Britain.  If  he 
has  not  made  ns  see  the  first  point,  after  fixing  our  attention 
upon  the  facts  and  principles  that  have  been  brought  before  our 
minds  long  enough  to  see  wiything  which  is  not  positively  invi- 
sible— ^no  matter  how  luminous  he  may  have  made,  or  may  not 
have  made,  the  second  point — ^his  "  main  and  all-involving  con- 
clusion" falls  to  the  ground.  What,  then,  is  his  historical  proof 
of  the  first  point  in  questicm  1 

It  is  not  perfectly  certain  who  first  introduced  the  gospd 
into  England  r 

"  In  the  first  century,  Clement  says  :  *  St.  Paul  pub- 
lished righteousness  through  the  ^diole  world,  and  in  so  doing, 
went  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west.' " 

"  Stillingfleet  has  shown  that  this  expression  was  very  gene- 
rcMv  used  to  include  England  1" 

"In  the  second  century,  IrensBus  said  that  the  apos- 
tles propagated  Christianity  among  *  the  Celtic  nations,'  that  is, 
Germans,  Gaids  and  Britons  1" 

"  But  perhaps  the  best  and  most  explicit  testimony  is  that  of 

Eusebius  He  says,  that  some  of  the  apostles  passed 

over  the  ocean  *  to  the  British  Islands  I' " 

"Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  Bt.  Paul  having 
been  in  Spain,  preached  the  gospel  '  in  the  western  parts.' " 

"  This  IS  but  a  small  part  of  the  testimony,  more  or  less  direct, 
to  this  point."  But  it  is  "the  best  and  most  explicit,"  and 
therefore  "  it  is  sufficient,  I  apprehend,  to  establish  the  point 
that  the  gospel  was  estabUshea  m  Britain  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  probably  by  St.  Paul  himself !"  With  no  more  explicit  or 
reliable  information  concerning  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Great  Brita,in,  and  with  no  definite  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory in  England,  for  the  first  five  or  six  centuries,  he  professes — 
after  "  hours  of  assiduous  toil  and  prayerfal  thought  ....  taken 
from  other  labors  to  bestow  on  this" — ^to  have  produced  an  ori- 
ginal historical  defense  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
file  United  States  I  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has.  And 
we  not  only  further  concede  "  that  the  novelty  of  the  plan  will 
attract  and  interest  readers ;"  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
execution,  for  attractive  interest,  will  totally  eclipse  the  novelty ! 
We  have  quoted  every  word  of  the  historical  testimony  which 
our  author  nas  cited  to  establish  the  first  point,  namely,  that  the 
apostles  planted  "  the  Church"  in  Britain.  The  second  point, 
namely,  whether  the  present  "  Church  of  England"  is  identical, 
as  an  outward  organized  institution,  with  the  church  m  England, 
before  the  visit  of  Augustin,  is  set  aside  from  our  present 
examination  by  our  author's  failing  to  prove  the  first.   But  there 
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is  Btill  a  point — on  the  point  of  the  apostolical  origin  of  the 
Church  of  £ngland — which  onr  author's  "  preface  to  the  stereo- 
type edition"  of  "The  Church  Identified,"  constrains  us  to  mark 
and  mention.  It  is  this :  That  the  previous  edition  wholly 
lacked  the  historical  testimony  cited  in  this  to  show  that  the 
"  Church  of  England"  was  planted  in  Britain  in  the  apostolic 
ace,  and  probably  by  St.  Paul  himself.  Truly,  the  previous 
eaition  of  "  The  Church  Identified"  must  have  been  a  literary 
and  logical  curiosity !  A  book  professing  to  identify  historically, 
a  single  denomination  in  the  United  States  with  the  primitive  and 
exclusively  apostolical  church,  through  the  Church  of  England, 
yet  giving  no  nistorical  testimony  to  show  the  apostolical  origin  of 
the  Church  of  England !  Even  me  stereotype  edition,  as  we  have 
seen,  distinctly  admits  that  this  point  "  is  not  perfectly  certain," 
and  gives  no  historical  facts  to  define  and  corroborate  the  am- 
biguous legendary  statements  quoted  from  the  ancient  writers  I 
More  than  this  :  Our  author  has  given  us  no  definite  histonr  of 
the  Church  of  England  for  the  first  six  hundred  years !  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  one  of  the  "  many  cases"  in  which, 
afi  he  forewarned  us,  "there  are  no  documents  extant  from 
which  the  precise  state  of  the  facts  can  be  ascertained." 

We  now  propose  to  give,  in  a  catechetical  form,  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  our  examination  thus  far  of  this  remarkable  work. 

Question  1.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  the  work  entitled — 
"The  Church  Identified?" 

Answer,  The  chief  object  of  the  work  entitled  "  The  Church 
Identified,"  is  to  enable  one  with  certcmiiy  to  identify  "the 
Church,"  here  in  these  United  States,  from  amidst  so  many  claim- 
ing sects. 

Q,  2.  What  is  the  definite  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  church  i 

A.  An  outward  and  historical  connection,  as  a  visible  society, 
having  the  same  organization,  order,  and  doctrines  with  the 
primitive  or  apostolical  church  —  is  the  definite  idea  of  the 
identity  of  the  church. — p.  207. 

Q.  3.  What  rule  is  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  thus  cer- 
tainly and  exclusively  identify  the  church  ? — (p.  207.) 

A.  Go  back  to  the  first  planting  of  the  church,  and  trace  its 
existence  down  the  current  of  time,  in  its  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  until  we  find  it  extending  itself  into  our  own  country — 
this  is  the  only  sure  rule  given  to  direct  us  how  we  may  cer- 
tainly and  exclusively  identify  the  church. — ^p.  31. 

i.  What  is  taught  concerning  the  application  of  this  rule  ? 

A.  It  is  taught  that  the  principles  for  the  application  of  this 
rule  are  those  by  which  the  church  was  extended  and  expanded 
by  the  Apostles. — (p.  38.) 
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Q.  5.  Does  the  rule  given  to  direct  ns,  how  we  may  with  cer- 
tainty identify  "the  Church"  from  amidst  so  many  claiming 
sects,  allow  any  discussion  of  points  of  external  order  and  orgam- 
zation,  or  respect  to  the  doctrmes  of  the  church  ? 

A.  The  rule  given  allows  of  no  discussion  of  points  of  external 
order  and  organization,  either  as  it  regards  their  nature  or  their 
importance,  and  is  irrespective  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church. — 
(p.  7,  29.) 

Q.  6.  Do  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  application  of  this 
rule  allow  of  respect  to  the  points  of  organization  and  doctrine  f 

A,  The  principles  laid  down  do  require  that  we  have  respect 
to  both  the  points  of  organization  and  doctrine. — (pp.  41,  42.) 

Q.  7.  Is  the  rule  given  departed  from  in  any  of  the  chapters 
of  the  work  entitled  "  The  Church  Identified"  ? 

A.  The  rule  given,  is  departed  from  throughout  chapters  1,  2, 
9, 10,  of  the  work  entitled,  "The  Church  Identified." 

Q.  8.  Are  we  led  to  expect  an  application  of  the  principles 
laid  down  for  the  application  of  the  rule  given  to  direct  us  how 
we  may  with  certainty  identify  the  church  here  in  these  United 
States,  from  amidst  so  many  claiming  sects  ? 

A.  We  are  led  not  to  expect  an  application  of  the  principles 
laid  down,  &c.,  since  this  would  require  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  church  history;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  many  cases 
there  are  no  documents  extant  from  which  the  precise  state  of 
the  facts  can  be  ascertained ! — (p.  53.) 

Q.  9.  Is  any  expedient  suggested  whereby  we  may  dispense 
with  such  an  extensive  and  minute  research  into  church  histoir; 
meet  this  possible  contingency  of  a  want,  in  many  cases,  of  tne 
necessary  historical  documents ;  and  yet  be  brought  to  the  same 
result  ? 

A,  Two  other  tests  are  suggested,  which  require  not  a  mo- 
ment's research  into  history,  and  which,  if  we  but  asmme  the 
apostolical  origin  of  the  older  church,  will  settle  in  our  minds  the 
question  of  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  younger,  as  fully  as 
tnough  we  had  carefully  examined  into  all  the  facts  of  the  early 
history  of  each  1 — (p.  54.) 

Q.  10.  Are  we  led  to  expect  the  full  execution  of  the  plan 
proposed  for  the  identification  of  the  church  ? 

A.  We  are  led  not  to  expect  the  full  execution  of  the  plan,  <fec., 
since  this  would  require  the  author  to  go  over  the  whole  history 
of  the  planting  and  extension  of  the  church,  from  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost to  the  present  time,  and  show  the  application  of  the 
principles  laid  Sown  ....  throughout.  This,  as  will  be  seen  at 
once,  would  require  a  great  deal  of  "  dry  detail"  which  would  have 
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no  immediate  bearing  npon  the  immediate  practical  result  at 
which  the  author  is  aiming ! — (p.  64.) 

Q.  11.  In  what  sense  does  the  author  of  the  work  entitled 
"The  Church  Identified,"  permit  us  to  expect  the  execution  of 
the  plan  proposed  ? 

A.  In  the  sense  of  a  selection  of  those  portions  only  of  the  his- 
tory of  "the  church,"  which  have  an  immediate  connection 
with  the  immediate  practical  object  before  him. — (p.  64.) 

Q.  12.  Is  such  the  obvious  ground  of  selection  in  the  first  his- 
torical chapter  ? 

A.  Such  is  not  the  obvious  ground  of  selection,  &c.,  since  the 
selected  portions  of  the  history  of  "the  church,"  in  this  chapter, 
have  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  immediate  practical  result, 
which  the  author  has  set  before  him. — (p.  82.) 

Q.  IS.  such  the  ground  of  selection  in  tne  second  historical 
chapter  ? 

A.  In  the  first  section  only  of  that  chapter,  the  author  barely 
quotes  four  unsupported  or  ambiguous  statements  from  as  many 
ancient  writers,  to  prove  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  Church  of 
England:  but  gives  no  historical  facts  of  its  planting,  and  no 
selected  portions  of  its  history  for  the  first  five  centuries  !  This 
omission  sets  aside  the  claim  of  chapters  4,  6,  7,  to  any  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  immediate  practical  result  to  which  the 
author  would  bring  us. 

Q.  14.  Is  such  the  ground  of  the  selected  portions  of  the  his- 
tory of  "  the  church,"  in  chapter  5  ? 

-k.  Such  is  not  the  ground,  inasmuch  as  "  the  origin  of 
modem  sects "  is  plainly  no  portion  of  the  history  of  "  the 
church." 

Q.  15.  "What  is  the  immediate  connection  with  the  immediate 
practical  object  of  this  work,  of  the  last  historical  chapter, 
entitled  "lie  Eomish  claim  to  Jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States"  ? 

A.  The  immediate  connection  is,  that  it  furnishes  the  key-stone 
for  the  author's  historical  arch,  wrought  out  of  the  beautiful  and 
durable  material  of  "  the  Church"  divided  against  itself  I* 

Q.  16.  To  what  selected  portions  of  the  history  of  "  the 
church"  has  the  author  appliea  the  principles  laid  down  for  its 
identification  ? 

A.  To  no  selected  portions  of  the  history  of  "the  church"  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  apostles  and  the  planting  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  these  United  States  has  the  author  applied 

*  Oar  author  admits  the  Romish  church  to  b«  a  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
He  argues  the  right  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  this 
chantry,  because  of  its  pre-occupation  of  the  field. 
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the  principles  of  the  extension  of  the  chnrch,  laid  down  for  its 
identification  1 

Q.  18.  Are  we  now  enabled  with  certainty  to  identify  "  the 
church"  here  in  these  United  States,  from  amidst  so  many  claim- 
ing "sects"? 

A,  Though  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  these  United 
States  was  planted  by  the  church  of  England :  and  though  it  is 
not  perfectly  certain  who  planted  the  church  of  England — stdll 
"  if  we  can  fix  our  attention  upon  the  facts  and  principles  that 
have  been  brought  before  our  minds  lon^  enough  to  see  their  foil 
force  and  beanng  ...  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  these  United  States 
is  the  church  of  Christ  for  the  people  of  this  Union,  throughout 
its  whole  extent  and  in  all  its  parts,  as  if  no  ages  of  darkness  and 
corruption  had  intervened  between  us  and  the  apostles,  and  no 
sects  nad  arisen  claiming  the  Christian  name !"   pp.  112, 309. 

We  refrain  from  comments.  But  if  our  author  himself  in- 
deed thinks  that  he  has  proved  to  a  certainty  "  the  main  and  all- 
involvinff"  conclusion  of  his  work,  in  the  name  of  logical  consist- 
ency and  of  true  charity,  what  does  he  mean  by  that  gratuitous 
attempt,  on  page  241,  to  distinguish  between  "  these  sects"  as 
"  societies"  or  "  churches,"  and  "  the  persons  composing  them"  I 
We  owe  our  sincerity,  zeal,  and  piety — such  as  they  are — ^under 
Grod — to  our  connection  with  these  sectarian  societies,  or  churches. 
And  now  hear  our  author — "  Their  sincerity  and  their  zeal  I  do 
not  call  in  (question.  And  though  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
their  piety  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  we  find  in 
the  church  .  .  .  yet  nothing  that  I  have  said  must  be  under- 
stood to  deny  that  theirs  is  sincere  [he  does  not  sajr  genuine]  and 
may  be  accepted  in  the  day  of  judgment !  This  is  a  point  on 
which  I  wish  to  form  no  judgment — to  express  no  opinionl" 
But  what  judgment  and  what  opinion  must  not  the  individual 
members  of  these  sectarian  societies,  or  churches,  form  arid  ex- 
press of  such  charity  as  this  ?  Yet  we  are  told  by  our  autiior, 
that  "  the  main  conclusions  of  his  work  are  coincident  with  what 
has  been  generally  held  and  taught  by  Episcopalians  in  this 
country  1"  K  such  be  the  fact,  "  these  sects^'  ought  to  know  it 
If  the  fact  be  otherwise,  as  in  our  heart  we  believe,  let  those  tht» 
misrepresented  disown  the  imputation.  Our  present  controveiq^ 
is  not  with  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  church.  It  has  not  been, 
in  our  heart  to  say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  that  communioR. 
We  have  not  seldom  been  a  privileged  worshiper  and  auditor 
in  its  assemblies :  joining — though  we  "  prefer  worship  with  att 
extemporaneous  prayer'— in  the  responses  of  its  liturgy ;  9aA 
stirred  and  edified  by  the  eloquence  of  its  clergy.    We  hav» 
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written  simply  to  expose  the  nnfonnded  and  unbounded  assump- 
tions of  the  book  before  us.   We  believe  that  by  such  worka  as 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  hurt,  and  His  Spirit  itself  wounded  in 
the  house  of  his  friends.   We  believe  that  the  special  tendency 
of  this  book  is  to  fulfill  our  Lord's  prophetic  declaration :  "  I  am 
come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  hisfajther,  and  the  daughter 
against  her  mother;  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother- 
in-law.   And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  household !"  In 
opposition  therefore  to  the  narrow  and  arrogant  dogmatism  of 
this  book,  we  hold  that,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  was  un- 
deniably in  existence  at  Jerusalem  a  visible  society  called  the 
church,  which  was  simply  the  company  of  penitent  believers  in 
JeBUs,  who  met  daily  in  the  temple  and  from  house  to  house,  for 
religious  worship,  the  hearing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  with  no  plan  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization, and  no  oflSce  save  the  apostolic.   Repentance,  faith,  and 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  admitted  new  members  to  its  com- 
mnnion ;  and  the  characteristics  of  its  membership  were  simply 
— steadfast  continuance  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship ; 
and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."   We  hold  it  to  be 
equally  undeniaole,  that  there  was  in  Antioch  a  visible  society  of 
Cnrifltian  converts,  before,  and  independently  of,  any  preaching 
or  organizing  instrumentality  of  apostle,  presbyter,  or  deacon. 
Men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  members  of  the  church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem,  who  were  among  the  number  scattered  abroad  by 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen,  came  to  Antioch  and 
spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.   The  hand 
of  the  Lord  was  with  tnem,  and  a  great  number  believed  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord.   There  is  no  scriptural  intimation  that  this 
visible  society  of  Christians  was  not  as  essentially  a  church  be- 
fore the  visit  of  Barnabas,  as  during  the  year  of  his  and  Paul's 
nainistry  among  them.    It  can  no  more  be  shown  that  Christ  or 
the  apostles  instituted  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  organ- 
ization as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  of  all  its 
branches,  in  every  country,  and  through  all  time, — than  that  he 
or  they  elaborated  a  system  of  civil  polity  for  every  people,  in 
every  land,  in  every  age.   The  Scriptures  (to  not  make  a  particu- 
lar ecclesiastical  constitutton  essential  either  to  the  existence,  or 
to  the  extension  of  the  church.   To  assert  the  contrary  is  not 
only  to  assert  what  has  never  been,  and  cannot  be  proved — ^but 
it  is  to  exalt  the  form  above  the  principle,  the  body  above  the 
spirit,  the  instrument  above  the  end  to  be  promoted.   It  is  to  con- 
fannd  the  extension  of  a  particular  ecclesiastical  organization  with 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity.   This  is  the  great  error  of  our 
author.    Everywhere  in  the  pages  of  this  book  we  read  of  extend-  - 
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ing  "the  Church" — of  identifying  "the  Church"  as  an  outward 
visible  society.  And  the  idea,  as  we  have  shown  and  might 
show  yet  more  fully,  unquestionably  is  that  of  extending  "  the 
church"  and  identitying  "the  church"  as  an  organized  institu- 
tion— ^the  plan  of  whose  polity  and  order  were  clearly  defined 
and  unchangeably  settled  oy  Christ  and  the  apostles, 

Neither  tnis  idea  nor  language  was  ever  in  the  mind  or  mouth 
of  Paul.  His  idea  was  simply  that  of  extending  the  power  of 
"  the  faith"  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  And  his  language 
was  :  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospeL" 
We  assert,  therefore,  "  without  fear  of  mistake,"  that  any  visible 
society  of  Christian  men  and  women,  whose  associated  design 
is  their  mutual  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  m 
grace,  through  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  its  ordinances,  and  the  addition  to  their  number 
of  such  as  shall  be  saved,  is  essentially  a  Christian  church  ;  like 
the  visible  society  called  "  the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem ;" 
like  the  visible  society  called  "  the  church"  that  was  at  Antioch : 
like  the  visible  societies  called  "the  churches  throughout  sdl 
Judea,  and  Galilee,  and  Samaria;"  like  the  visible  Societies 
called  "  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles."  We  assert,  "  without 
fear  of  mistake,"  that  every  such  visible  society  or  church,  if 
faithftd  to  him,  Christ  acknowledges  and  wiU  keep  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye ;  while  from  every  sucS  society  which  shall  leave  its 
first  love,  fall  from  the  first  works,  and  not  repent,  he  will  re- 
move its  golden  candlestick,  though  an  angel  were  its  star ;  will 
root  it  up  though  it  were  a  shoot  from  the  true  vine,  planted  by 
Paul,  watered  by  Apollos,  nurtured  by  Timothy,  and  fostered  by 
John  I 

We  assert,  "  without  fear  of  mistake,"  t^at  there  is  an  invi- 
sible general  assembly  or  church  to  which  all  true  believers  in 
Jesus  belong.  It  includes  aU  the  loyal  subjects  of  G^d's  govern- 
ment in  heaven,  and  all  who  have  believed  with  the  heart  in 
God  or  in  Christ  on  earth.  Its  members,  before  the  advent  of 
the  Savior,  were  all  who  believed  in  Jehovah  as  the  living  God^ 
and  the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  Its  mem- 
bers since  are  all  who  have  believed  with  the  heart  in  Jesus,  and 
been  steadfast  followers  of  them  who,  through  faith  and  patience, 
have  inherited  the  promises.  This  general  assembly  of  be- 
lievers, this  invisible  church,  is  independent  of  geographicaL 
civil,  or  ecclesiastical  divisions;  is  above,  out  of  sight  of,  ^ 
sectarian  organizations,  all  denominational  lines.  Nor  is  thia  a 
modem  theory.  Abraham  believed  in  a  promised  seed  to  be 
gathered  from  all  the  nations  and  all  the  lamilies  of  the  earth. 
The  psalmist  sung  of  the  same,  and  the  echo  of  his  strain  still 
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lingers  to  inspire  hope  for  the  heathen  and  for  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Isaiah  looked  forward  to  Paul's  time,  and 
onward  still  afar,  and  with  a  prophet's  ken  he  saw  the  Gentile 
converts  from  every  continent  and  from  every  isle  flying  as  a 
doud,  and  as  the  aoves  to  their  windows,  ^^aul  looked  back- 
ward to  the  ages  of  the  prophets  and  the  patriarchs,  to  Abel's 
day,  and  upward  to  the  heavens ;  and  by  faith,  which  to  him 
was  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  he  saw  the  holy  ones  of  the 
past,  all  those  who  had  been  remarkable  for  their  faith  in  Grod, 
and  who  had  finished  their  course,  compassing  the  skies  as  a 
ereat  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  looking  to  see  how  he  and  his 
fellow-believers  run  the  race  that  was  set  before  them.  Ninety- 
four  quotations  our  author  has  "  taken  the  pains"  to  lay  before 
Ufl — "  all  the  passages  in  the  Testament  in  whicn  the  word  '  church' 
occurs" — to  show  that  the  expression  "  a  church"  is  unscriptural ; 
that  the  form — "  the  church" — forbids  either  the  supposition  of 
more  than  one  denomination  of  Christians,  or  the  "  modem 
theory"  of  an  invisible  church  !  Once,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  and  the  are  used  interchangeably  of  the  invisible 
general  assembly  of  the  redeemed.  In  twenty-seven  of  these 
ninety-four  Quotations,  the  word  is  not  "  church"  but  "  churches." 
And  the  dejvnite  article  is  used  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  rea- 
son that  in  all  these  cases,  as  the  context  shows,  either  a  definite 
Christian  society  is  spoken  of,  or  definite  societies,  or  the  in- 
visible aggregate  of  believers  are  denoted;  these  facts  show 
that  the  "  modem  sectarian"  mode  of  speaking,  in  the  premises, 
is  not  unlike  the  primitive,  and  sets  aside,  as  idle,  all  our  author's 
assumptions  and  conclusions  from  the  Scriptural  use  of  the 
article  tJie  instead  of  a.  The  only  quotation  which  gives  our 
author  any  uneasiness,  as  seeming  to  lavor  the  "  modem  theory" 
of  an  invisible  church,  is  the  passage  in  which  the  expression 
occurs,  "the  church  of  the  nrst-bom,  which  are  written  in 
heaven."  He  relies  "  chiefly  upon  the  connection  in  which  the 
expression  occurs,"  for  concluding  that  it  denotes  not  "  persons 
living  on  the  earth,"  but  the  "  orders  of  beings  extending  up- 
ward, in  the  scale  of  creation,  from  angels  to  the  Deity."  But 
why  not  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to  the  whole 
passage,  and  relying  "  chiefly  upon  the  connection  in  which  the 
-expression  occurs,"  also  conclude  that  the  clause — "  the  spirits 
of  just  men  make  perfect" — denotes  "  the  orders  of  beings,  in  the 
scale  of  creation,"  from  God  the  Judge,  to  Jesus  the  Mediator? 
He  truth  is,  if  we  would  understand,  or  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  great-hearted  apostle  in  this  noble  passage, — "  above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Eoman  feme," — this  passage,  in  which  he  identifies  the 
church  of  the  new  dispensation  wit£  the  chm'ch  of  the  old,  we 
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must  get  upon  a  higher  and  broader  platform  than  the  dogHia 
of  only  one  national  or  one  denominational  church.  We  must 
mark  where  the  apostle  stands,  in  what  presence,  and  to  whom 
he  speaks  and  what  he  says.  He  had  stooa,  wrongly  yet  honestly, 
on  the  narrow  and  exclusive  dogma  named.  From  that  Christ 
had  struck  him  down  with  the  flash  of  his  glorious  gospel.  The 
scene  on  the  plain  of  Damascus  was  but  a  symbol  of  the  more 
marvelous  lignt  which  opened  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  to 
see  not  only  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
the  glorious  truth,  that  all  who  have  "  put  on  the  new  man" 
belong  "where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  but  Christ  is 
all,  and  in  all."  He  now  stands,  therefore,  on  the  high,  broad, 
true  platform  that  all  the  regenerate  are  in  Christ,  and  that 
Christ  is  in  all  of  them;  that  they  are  his,  and  he  is  theirs; 
that  thev  are  members  of  his  body,  which  is  the  church! 
He  speaks  in  the  presence  of  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses, 
invisible  to  mortal  vision,  whom  yet  faith  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  see  as  they  compassed  the  stadium  whose  bounds 
are  the  extremes  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  runners,  from 
all  the  nations ;  in  the  presence  of  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels;  in  the  presence  of  God  the  Judge,  and  of  Jesus 
the  Mediator.  He  speaks  not  simply  to  one  national  or  one  de- 
nominational church,  but  directly  to  his  fellow-Hebrew  believers 
in  Jesus  ;  virtually  to  the  Gentile  converts  of  his  time,  likewise; 
and  to  all  who  have  since  finished,  are  now  running,  or  shall 
hereafter  enter,  the  Christian  course. 

When  we  mark  that  he  does  not  tell  us  who  these  Hebrews 
were,  farther  than  that  they  were  true  believers  in  Christ ;  and  that 
in  this  epistle  he  uses  that  much-abused  phrase,  "  the  church," 
but  once,  we  are  almost  constrained  to  thmk  he  was  divinely  in- 
structed as  to  the  omission.  He  must,  however,  use  it  once.  And 
then  he  puts  it  where  no  one  denomination  of  Christians  can  set 
to  pull  it  down.  They  must  first  break  through  the  army  of  9ie 
angels,  and  then  confront  the  Omnipotent  (S)d,  and  then  they 
shall  descry,  between  God  the  Judge  and  Jesus  the  Mediator, 
still  another  detachment  of  the  invisible  host  of  the  elect.  In 
the  presence  of  this  vast  invisible  assembly,  now  seen  by  fiaith 
on  the  Mount  Zion,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusdem,  surrounding  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  the  saints  nearer  than  the  ai^gds, 
and  speaking  to  all  the  regenerate  of  his  time,  and  to  all  who 
were  to  be  bom  again, — what  does  Paul  literally  and  virtually 
say  ?  "  To  this  innumerable  company  of  angels ;  this  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  who  are  enroBed  in 
heaven ;  and  these  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, — are 
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come !  To  this  innumerable  and  invisible  company  of  angels 
and  of  the  redeemed,  ye  already  as  truly  belong,  as  though  on 
your  heads,  as  on  theirs,  the  crowns  of  gold  were  now  glittering, 
and  your  voices,  like  theirs,  were  singing  the  conqueror's  song!" 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  with  our  aut£or's  leave,  we  will  com- 
pare the  church  of  God  to  a  vine.  Planted  by  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  God  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  removed  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  carried  into,  and  brought  out  of,  Egypt,  and  planted 
aOTin  in  the  goodly  land  of  promise,  where  it  covered  with  its 
shadow,  for  a  time,  simply  Canaan's  hills  and  waters,  we  see  it 
sending  out  its  boughs  imto  the  utmost  bound  of  earth's  ancient 
mountains,  and  unto  the  farthest  sea.  And  when  at  last  it  shall 
be  transplanted  by  God  the  husbandman,  to  the  "  better  coun- 
try— that  is,  "the  heavenly" — every  branch  which  bore  fruit 
here,  shall  live,  bloom,  and  bear  fruit  there,  helping  to  beautify 
the  one  true  vine  forever  1 

We  will  compare  the  church  likewise  to  a  river.  Having  its 
source  in  Eden,  and  flowing,  for  a  time,  within  the  bounds  of  a 
single  kingdom  ;  we  see  it  on  its  winding  way  receiving  tribu- 
taries from  all  lands.  And  when  it  shtdl  enter  its  golden  channel 
in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  voices  of  its  myriad  streams  shall 
mingle,  and  make  the  one  voice  of  its  many  waters ! 


Abt.  VIII.  — MEMOIRS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

MemowB  of  William  Wordsworth^  Poet  Imcreatej  D.C.Z.  By 
Chkbtopheb  Wordswobth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  In 
two  volumes.  Edited  by  Henby  Keed.  Boston:  Ticknor,Keed 
&  Fields.    1851.   16mo.  pp.  472  &  518. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  "  the  Lake  Poets,"  or  "  the 
Lakers,"  as  they  were  contemptuously  styled,  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  arena  of  English  literature.  Wordsworth,  Colendge, 
and  Southey,  with  one  or  two  individuals  of  inferior  note,  were 
the  men  on  whom  this  appellation  was  bestowed  by  the  critics  of 
the  day,  rather  from  the  accident  of  their  early  and  intimate 
friendship,  and  the  fact  of  their  residence  in  the  country  of  the 
liakes,  than  from  any  striking  similarity  in  their  poetiy,  or  in 
their  theory  of  the  art.  Their  critics,  however,  obstinately  con- 
nected them  together,  and  assailed  them  and  their  writings,  for  a 
series  of  years,  with  a  measure  of  hostility  and  contempt,  the  like 
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of  which  has  scarcely  been  known  in  the  history  of  criticism. 
This  hostility  and  its  consequences,  were  outlivea  by  them  all. 
Southey  first  emerged  from  its  shade.  Coleridge  scattered  the 
clouds  that  were  continually  gathering  about  nim,  consuming 
them  b^  the  overpowering  rays  of  his  burning  genius ;  or  lighted 
up  their  darkest  and  gloomiest  folds  with  flie  lightning  of  his 
splendid  imagination — till  at  last  the  tempest  left  mm,  an  oWect 
of  sorrowing  admiration  to  the  generation  that  wordiiiped  him 
in  his  decline.  "Wordsworth,  the  real  Laker,  the  most  inveterate 
offender  of  the  three,  was  content  to  bide  his  time :  he  waited 
long  but  patiently,  till  the  heavy  and  unbroken  cloud  gradually 
thinned  away,  and  nothing  but  sunshine  was  left  for  nis  fieune. 
The  Lake  Poets  are  now  dead.  Coleridge  died  in  1834,  and  no 
man  has  been  bold  enough  to  write  the  nistory  of  his  life,  or  of 
his  mind.  An  unfinished  and  imsatisfactory  fra^ent,  called  hid 
life,  with  scattered  and  one-sided  memorials  from  Cottle,  De 
Quincey  and  others,  are  all  the  records  which  we  have  of  one  of 
the  greatest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  singular,  intellects 
that  ever  lived.  Southey  departed  next,  leaving  behind  the  re- 
cord of  one  of  the  most  blameless,  consistent  and  studious  lives, 
that  adorn  the  history  of  literature.  "Wordsworth  died  last,  as  it 
was  fit  that  he  should ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  his  memoirs, 
written  by  his  nephew,  giving  us  all  that  we  are  to  expect  of  the 
personal  and  literary  history  of  this  remarkable  m^n. 

These  memoirs  are  not  so  much  the  personal  as  the  literary 
biography  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  fit  that  they  should  be  so.  For 
his  life  was  not  a  life  of  stirring  excitement,  and  it  is  principally 
interesting  as  it  illustrates  and  explains  his  poetry.  For  poetry  he 
lived.  Poetry  was  his  profession.  To  poetry  he  gave  all  his  ener- 
gies, his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  fears,  his  cares.  Nearly  all  his 
poems  are  immediately  connected  with  some  personal  experience 
of  his  own,  or  some  incident  that  befell  the  cfrde  of  bj^  relations 
or  friends.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  memoirs  consists  of 
commentaries  on  these  poems,  in  which  the  occasion  of  the  poem 
is  minutely  described,  and  the  intent  of  the  writer  carefully  ex- 
plained, in  this  way  we  are  introduced  to  the  secret  workingp 
of  the  poet's  mind,  we  understand  tlie  objects  for  which  te  wrot^ 
the  pnnciples  which  he  cared  to  enforce,  in  short,  the  whoW 
theory  of  his  poetry  as  well  as  the  theory  of  his  life.  A  bri^ 
abstract  of  this  life  will,  we  trust,  be  acceptable  to  many  of  qq? 
readers. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  was  born  at  Cockermouth  in  Cumberland^ 
April  7, 1770.  He  died  at  Rydal  Mount,  April  23, 1850,  a  few 
days  atler  he  had  completed  his  80th  year.  His  birth  and  \m 
death  both  occurred  in  the  same  region,  where  hia  childhood 
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was  trained,  and  his  life  was  passed.  His  childhood  was  remark- 
able for  nothing  except  the  development  of  a  "  stifl^  moody,  and 
violent "  temper,  which  drew  from  his  mother  the  remark,  "  that 
the  only  one  of  ner  five  children  about  whose  future  life  she  was 
^ixious,  was  William ;  and  he,  she  said,  would  be  remarkable 
either  for  good  or  for  eviL"  This  stiff  and  moody  temper  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  him  especially  wayward  in  his  later  boy- 
hood. On  the  contrary,  in  youth  and  earlier  manhood,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  exemplary  in  his  conduct,  and  even 
affectionate  in  his  disposition.  But,  though  tempered  by  the  re- 
straints and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  Stogether  softened  and 
subdued  by  the  self-experience  and  self-control  of  manhood,  this 
stiffiiess  was  the  tough  material  furnished  by  nature,  out  of 
which  was  wrought  the  early  and  marked  seli-sufficingness  and 
self-reliance  of  me  youth,  and  the  sturdy  independence  with 
which  the  man  held  on  his  course,  reckless  of  the  criticism  and 
contempt  which  frowned  along  his  pathway,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  gentle  restraints  of  a  mother's  guiding  hand  were 
peculiarly  needed  by  such  a  youth,  so  sensitive  to  the  monitions 
of  love,  but  so  fiery  and  obstinate  in  his  resistance  to  force. 
These  were  early  removed,  for  his  mother  died  in  his  eighth 
year.  But  in  their  stead  was  furnished  the  wonderful  ascend- 
ency of  an  only  sister,  two  years  younger  than  himself.  This 
ascendency  began  in  the  poet's  childhood,  and  it  was  with  him 
through  ms  lite — ^ministering  gentleness  to  his  harsher  nature, 
and  material  and  excitement  to  nis  poetic  genius.  Of  the  charac- 
ter and  power  of  these  influences,  we  shall  speak  h^eafter,  for  the 
story  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  is  furnished  in  the  his- 
tory of  genius.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1778,  Words- 
worth was  separated  from  his  sister,  and  was  sent  to  school  at 
Hawkshead,  where  he  remained  till  1787,  when  he  began  his  re- 
ffldence  at  Camlaidge,  as  a  member  of  St.  John's  College.  His 
education  at  home  and  at  school,  was  remarkable  only  in  two  or 
three  particulars.  His  father  had  taught  him  in  childhood,  "  to 
learn  portions  of  the  best  English  poets  by  heart,  so  that  at  an 
<early  age  he  could  repeat  lai^  portions  of  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
02id  Spenser."  His  biowledge  of  Latin  was  no  more  than 
respectable  for  an  English  school4)oy.  The  mysteries  of  Latin 
versification  he  never  mastered,  and  nis  knowledge  of  mathema- 
jdcs,  though  greater  than  was  requisite  for  admission  to  the  TJniver- 
flity,  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  native  of  the  North-western 
(bounties,  where,  as  De  Quincey  tells  us,  the  mathematics  were 
studied  almost  universally,  and  persons  in  humble  life  attained 
to  great  proficiency  in  them.  The  school  at  Hawkshead  was  in  one 
or  two  respects  peculiar,  and  these  peculiarities  had  much  to  do 
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with  the  formation  of  the  poet's  character,  and  the  development 
of  his  genius.  The  boys  were  distributed  in  very  small  compa- 
nies "  in  the  village  and  neighboring  hamlets,  at  the  houses  of 
dames^^  and  they  were  allowed  extraordinary  liberty,  in  respect 
to  daily  rambles  and  sports  in  the  open  air.  Of  this  liberty  the 
poet  availed  himself  most  liberally.  No  habit  of  his  life  seems 
to  have  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period,  none  was  more 
thoroughly  wrought  into  his  very  nature,  none  had  more  to  do 
with  the  theory  and  results  of  his  poetry,  than  this  delight  in  out- 
door walks. 

"  It  was  his  habit  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  lake  for  miles,  earlj,  b^re 
school  hours,  with  one  of  his  school-fellows,  pacing  side  by  side-— 

'  Repeating  favorite  verses  with  one  voice, 
Or  conning  more,  as  happy  as  the  birds 
That  with  us  chanted 

And  in  the  winter  season  when  the  lake  was  frozen  over,  and 

'  Clear  and  loud 
The  village  clock  tolled  six,' 

then  was  a  time  of  rapture.  The  skates  were  braced  on,  and  he  and  his  com- 
rades 

*  All  shod  with  steel. 

Hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 

Con£sderate.' 

He  describes  his  own  character  at  this  period,  as  follows : 

'  Nothing  at  that  time 
So  welcome,  no  temptation  naif  so  dear, 
As  that  which  urged  me  to  a  daring  feat ; 
Deep  pools,  tall  trees,  black  chasms,  and  dizzy  crags, 
And  totterine  towers — I  loved  to  stand  and  read 
Their  looks/ 

The  meadows  also,  and  the  mountains,  and  *  the  twilight  glens'  were  his  pUf^ 
ground.  Fishing  and  hunting  were  his  g^ames ;  and  on  holidays  he  and  his  £u- 
lowa  went  inrther  a-field,  to  the  broa£r  waters  of  Windermere  and  to  the 
monastic  ruins  of  Fumess."— vol.  I,  pp.  40-41. 

Thus  was  formed  and  fixed,  the  habit  which  remained  with  him 
through  life.  De  Quincey  affirms  that  he  had  calculated  upon 
good  data  that  Wordsworth  must  have  "  traversed  a  distance  of 
175  to  180,000  English  miles."  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  h^  a  passion  for  this  kind  of  exercise,  which 
nothing  could  displace  or  overcome.  His  first  summer  vacation 
was  given  up  to  a  thorough  review  and  exploration  of  his  boyish 
haunts.  In  nis  last  vacation,  instead  of  reading  for  his  degree, 
we  find  him  chasing  on  a  pedestrian  tour  over  the  continent 
through  Switzerland  mto  the  iforth  of  Italy,  among  regions  then 
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rarely  visited  by  EMlishmen,  and  at  that  time  places  of  real 
danger.  After  he  left  the  University,  he  went  again  to  the  con- 
tinent, rambling  and  halting,  here  and  there,  as  suited  his  fancy. 
Again  he  goes  with  his  sister  to  Scotland  on  a  verv  exciting  and 
romantic  excursion.  Afl;er  he  had  established  himself  m  his 
mountain  home,  it  would  seem  that  he  lived  to  walk,  and  walked 
to  live.  He  walked  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm.  He  composed  his  poetry  when  walking.  In  his  walks 
he  found  most  of  his  subjects.  He  read  when  walking,  not 
books,  as  did  Eobert  Southey  on  foot  and  John  Wesley  on  horse- 
back, but  nature,  for  Wordsworth  never  cared  for  books ;  and  last 
of  all  he  could  find  no  better  name  for  his  longest  poem  than  The 
Mccu/raion.  Truly,  he  may  well  be  denominated  the  peripatetic 
poet.  How  much  this  habit  had  to  do  with  confirming  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  we  shall  see  by  and  by.  Our  only  concern  at  pre- 
sent is  with  the  inquiry,  whether  this  youthful  fondness  for  out 
of  door  life  at  school  awakened  in  his  mind  that  imaginative 
love  of  nature,  which,  whether  it  was  a  reality  or  a  dream,  made 
up  his  actual  life.  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  at  an  age  so 
early,  he  had  learned  to  invest  the  forms  of  nature  almost  with  a 
personal  existence,  and  to  see  under  her  changing  aspects  the 
expressions  of  personal  feeling  ?  Was  this  a  habit  of  early  boy- 
hood ?  or  was  it  an  after  growth  of  mature  years  ?  How  came 
his  passion  for  nature  to  be  so  absorbinff,  above  all  how  was  it 
that  he  learned  to  invest  her  scenes  ana  chances  with  a  personal 
being,  so  that  communion  with  nature  thus  dothed  with  colors 
lent  from  his  own  creating  imagination,  became  to  him  not  merely 
the  pleasure  but  the  business  of  his  life  ?  In  answer  to  these 
questions,  questions  which  very  naturally  present  themselves, 
i)e  Quincey  says,  "  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Wordsworth,  the 
boy,  expressly  sought  for  solitary  scenes  of  nature  amongst  woods 
and  mountains,  with  a  direct  conscious  anticipation  of  imagina- 
tive pleasure,  and  loving  them  with  a  pure  dismterested  love,  on 
their  own  separate  account.  There  are  feelings  beyond  boyish 
nature,  or,  at  all  events,  beyond  boyish  nature  trained  amidst  the 
necessities  of  social  intercourse.  Wordsworth,  like  his  compa- 
nions, haunted  the  hills  and  the  vales  for  the  sake  of  angling, 
snaring  birds,  swimming,  and  sometimes  of  hunting,  according  to 
the  Westmoreland  fashion,  on  foot.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
pursuits,  by  an  indirect  effect  growing  gradually  upon  him,  that 
Wordsworth  became  a  passionate  lover  of  nature,  at  the  time 
when  the  growth  of  his  mtellectual  faculties  made  it  possible  tJiat 
he  should  combine  those  tJioughtful  passions  with  the  experience 
of  the  eye  and^the  ear."  There  is  much  truth  in  these  remarks, 
though  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  fully  explain  the  growtt 
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and  the  strength  of  this  pecnliar  passion.  The  passion  in  the 
case  of  Wordsworth  was  certainly  pecnliar,  and  it  stands  almost 
alone  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Ko  writer  ever  possessed  it  in 
Buch  strength,  or  lived  npon  it  with  so  constant  ana  perseverinff  a 
satisfaction.  No  Druid  ever  attached  to  the  responses  of  3ie 
woods  a  deeper  meaning,  or  worshiped  their  spirit  with  a  pro- 
founder  reverence,  than  Wordsworth  from  his  earlier  manhood. 
In  addition  to  what  is  said  by  De  Quincey,  we  venture  a  passing 
observation.  A  taste  for  active  sports  out  of  doors  is  notliing 
novel  in  bovs  who  are  bred  in  toe  country.  The  passion  for 
adventure,  the  love  of  jwwer  and  conquest,  the  restle^  desire  to 
seek  out  some  novelty  in  mountain,  wood  or  stream,  the  exhilara- 
tion that  is  found  in  tiresome  rambles,  which  when  once  learned 
invites  to  an  eager  repetition  of  the  joy,  and  above  all  the  health, 
ihe  glow,  the  animation,  which  exercise  in  the  open  air  always 
imparts,  are  entirely  suflScient  to  account  for  this  most  common 
passion.  The  child,  who  from  the  necessity  of  a  city  training,  or 
irom  the  foolish  fancy  of  mistaken  parents,  is  a  stranger  to  it,  iB 
robbed  of  one  of  the  purest  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  all  children  live  far  more  in  the  ided 
world  than  we  are  apt  to  think.  The  imagination  acts  from  an 
earlier  period,  and  acts  with  greater  energy,  than  we  in  our  pro- 
saic world  are  willing  to  believe  is  possible.  The  power  of 
nature  in  her  ^aver  and  grander  aspects  to  excite  and  int^*est  the 
child  is  not  slight.  If  the  child  is  conducted  to  the  heart  of  an 
tmcient  forest.  Or  suddenly  made  to  look  up  or  down  a  lofty  pre- 
cipice, or  introduced  to  the  wild  and  mysterious  play  of  tJie 
Aurora,  a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  is  always  observed,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  sensitive  child  to  a  painful  degree.  We  can  well  un- 
derstand how  nature  should  begin  to  excite  and  feed  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  a  youth  even  who  is  wnd  of  out-door  life,  and  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  gratify  and  confirm  this  taste.  The  most 
serious  hindrance  to  such  a  result,  are  the  coarsely  sensual  tastes, 
and  the  low  and  vulgar  passions,  which  are  so  often  the  curse  and 
«hame  of  boyhood.  But  let  these  be  restrained  by  moral  and 
religious  culture  and  refined  by  intellectual  training,  and  let  there 
be  cherished  therewith  a  love  for  activity  in  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture, and  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  imagination  of  the  youth  will 
be  powerfully  influenced  by  external  scenery.  Especially  will 
this  be  the  case,  if  the  habits  of  the  child  are  introverted,  if  he 
be  fond  of  roaming  and  of  reverie,  and  if  the  scenery  be  in 
any  way  grand  and  mysterious.  Strang  as  it  may  seem  to 
tibose  who  have  had  no  experience  but  of  city  life,  or  who  have 
known  the  country  in  childhood  only  by  the  wild  exdtemait 
of  a  brief  holiday,  we  have  known  not  a  few  who  in  tJieir 
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boyhood  have  contracted  a  romantic  interest  in  the  scenes  of 
their  earliest  rambles,  and  have  invested  them,  from  the  first, 
with  the  int^nsest  interest  that  could  be  borrowed  from  an  active 
ima^nation.  It  is  true  the  imagination  has  in  such  cases  fol- 
lowed the  laws  which  a  childish  fancy  always  makes  for  itself. 
Cut  it  is  not  less  really  an  imaginative  interest  than  that  with 
•which  the  educated  eye,  the  matured  intellect  and  the  feelings 
disciplined  by  the  experience  of  life,  converse  with  nature  as  she 
speaks  to  the  soul.  A  taste  for  scenery  as  such,  is,  we  believe, 
beyond  the  years  of  youth  and  almost  beyond  those  of  early  man- 
hood. It  requires  a  special  education.  It  is  developed  and  con- 
firmed only  by  ^constant  exercise  and  opportunities.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  have  an  eye  for  Xk^pictwres  of  nature,  and  quite 
another  to  be  strongly  interested^  in  her  scenes.  Indeed  the 
imaginative  interest  precedes  by  many  years  the  artistic  eye. 

It  these  facts  are  so,  we  are  prepared  to  imderstand  how 
Wordsworth,  with  his  tempei'ament  and  training,  acquired  the 
taste  which  determined  his  life, — how  from  an  early  period,  his 
imagination  was  haunted  by  visions  and  images  from  the  world 
of  the  eye  and  the  ear.  He  was  self-dependent  and  self-relying, 
fond  of  being  alone,  and  of  feeding  his  sense  of  loneliness  by 
plunging  into  the  awful  stillness  of  nature  when  deserted  by 
man.  He  demanded  and  lived  upon  the  stirring  excitement  of 
out-door  sports,  and  of  boyish  adventure.  Neither  care  nor  sick- 
ness, nor  brooding  anxiety,  depressed  his  cheerful  spirits.  He 
was  early  taught  to  find  delight  m  the  pictures  that  poetry  and  fic- 
tion present,  such  as  stimulate  a  childish  imagination,  often  indeed 
to  excess.  His  ear  was  early  accustomed  to  the  rhythm  of  nu- 
merous verse,  and  his  mind  was  thus  refined  above  the  squalor  of 
inaction  and  stupidity,  while  yet  his  intellect  was  never  so  ab- 
sorbed and  stupefied  by  study  as  tq  lose  the  freshness  of  its  inter- 
est in  the  real  world.  Wordsworth  was  never  a  bookish  man, 
hardly  enough  of  a  reader  for  his  good,  and  for  the  perfection  of 
his  poetry.  In  this  he  was  a  striking  contrast  to  Southey. 
Wordsworth's  library  did  not  number  as  majiy  hundreds  as  that 
of  Southey  did  thousands,  and  we  are  gravely  told  by  De  Quincey 
that  one  cause  of  the  infrequent  intercourse  between  the  two 
neighbors  and  fellow-Lakers,  was  the  disagreement  of  their  tastes, 
on  this  special  point.  Southey  studied  books.  Wordsworth 
studied  nature,  and  not  nature  only,  but  he  also  studied  man — 
other  men  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  domestic  and 
social  life,  and  himself  especially,  as  he  was  aftected  bpr 
the  physical  imiverse,  in  his  power  to  feel  and  think.  This 
last  was  his  peculiar  theme;  to  this  point  his  self- inspec- 
tion was  mainly  directed.    In  this  respect  he  differs  from 
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Thomson,  Crabbe  and  Cowpa*,  who  are  more  or  less  the  copy- 
ists of  nature's  pictures,  while  Wordsworth  gives  his  an  intensely 
human  interest  by  a  real  or  fancied  relation  to  the  feelings  of 
men.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of  observation  is  recorded 
by  De  Quincey.  We  give  a  part  of  the  story  as  told  by  him,  as 
it  furnishes  the  clew  to  a  great  number  of  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth, and  explains  much  that  to  many  persons  seems  mysteri- 
ous about  his  theory  of  nature.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the  poet 
and  the  narrator  had  been  waiting  with  impatience  by  night  on 
a  lonely  road  for  the  mail-coach,  which  they  expected  would 
brine;  them  news  of  the  highest  interest.  '  At  intervals,  Words- 
wortn  had  stretched  himself  at  length  on  the  high  road,  applying 
his  ear  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  catch  any  sound  of  wheels  that 
might  be  groaning  along  at  a  distance.  Once,  when  he  was 
slowly  ri^ng  from  this  effort,  his  eye  caught  a  bright  star  that 
was  glittering  between  the  brow  of  Seat  Sandal,  and  of  the 
mighty  Helvellyn.  He  gazed  upon  it  for  a  minute  or  so,  and 
then,  upon  turning  away  to  descend  into  Grasmere,  he  made  the 
following  explanation : — '  I  have  remarked,  from  my  earliest 
days,  that  if  under  any  circumstances,  the  attention  is  energeti- 
cally braced  up  to  an  act  of  steady  observation,  or  of  steady  ex- 

Sectation,  then,  if  this  intense  condition  of  vigilance  should  sud- 
enly  relax,  at  that  moment  any  beautiful,  any  impressive  visual 
object,  or  collection  of  objects,  falling  upon  the  eye,  is  carried  to 
the  heart  with  a  power  not  known  under  other  circumstances. 
Just  now  *  *  *  at  the  very  instant  when  the  organs  of  attention 
were  all  at  once  relaxing  from  their  tension,  the  bright  star 
hanging  in  the  air  above  those  outlines  of  massy  blackness 
fell  suddenly  upon  mv  eye,  and  penetrated  my  capacity  of  ap- 
prehension with  a  pathos  and  a  sense  of  the  infinite,  that  would 
not  have  arrested  me  under  other  circumstances.' " 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  lon^  upon  the  question,  how 
early  it  is  possible  that  a  cliild's  imagination  should  be  wrought 
upon  by  scenes  and  sports  such  as  Wordsworth  enjoj^d.  That 
the  time  was  very  early  in  his  own  case,  his  testimony  is  most  ex- 
plicit, and  ought  to  be  decisive.  "The  Prelude"  gives  the  history 
of  his  childhood,  and  in  it  are  recorded  with  striking  minute* 
ness,  and  in  a  language  which  will  speak  to  the  experience  dt 
many  a  man  who  was  once  a  boy  in  the  country,  the  well  re* 
membered  awe,  and  fear,  and  hope,  and  deliffht,  with  which  eadi 
object  in  nature  was  studied  from  a  very  early  period. 

But  we  proceed  with  the  biography.  Li  1787,  Wordsworfli 
commenced  his  University  life.  This  life  was  not  a  congeniiil 
one  for  him.  His  intellectual  pride,  his  independent  spirit,  and 
his  love  of  sincerity,  were  offended  with  sundry  outworn  forms 
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academic  life,  and  he  was  ready  to  accuse  the  entire  system, 
especially  in  its  religious  observances,  with  rank  hypocrisy.  The 
studies  were  not  agreeable  to  his  tastes,  and  he  chose  to  follow 
his  tastes  rather  than  his  duty,  and  what  he  afterwards  learned 
with  sorrow  and  regret,  to  regard  as  his  true  interest.  He  was 
not  vicious,  though  idle  and  wayward.  He  never  drank  to  ex- 
cess except  in  one  solitary  instance,  which  strange  to  tell  was  in 
honor  of  the  great  poet  who  had  then  begun  to  be  his  heart's  idol. 
For  it  was  on  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  grave 
and  temperate  Milton,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  elated  with 
wine,  a  fact  which  is  singular  enough  in  the  life  of  so  somber  and 

frave  a  mortal.  His  life  at  the  tfniversity  was  not  lost  to  him. 
Fe  pursued  his  favorite  studies  in  the  English  poets.  He  became 
master  of  Italian.  Above  all  he  used  the  new  material  for  obser- 
vation which  spread  itself  before  him,  to  confirm  the  principles 
which  he  had  begun  to  form,  and  to  fix  those  tastes  which  became 
the  masters  of  his  life.  He  records  in  "  The  Prelude,"  the  interest 
with  which  he  studied  the  fresh  and  buoyant  life  of  the  youths 
who  thronged  the  University — how  he  meditated  upon  the 
memories  and  reverenced  the  haunts  of  the  great  men  who  had 
hallowed  the  place  by  their  presence — ^how  he  used  the  hoUow- 
ness  and  pedantry  of  the  artificial  growths  of  scholastic  dullness, 
to  set  off  the  contrast  with  the  plain,  strong-minded,  and  earnest- 
hearted  men  with  whom  he  had  been  famuiar  in  his  native  vales. 
Above  all,  he  tells  us  of  "  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts  of  lone- 
liness," which,  though  at  times  they  gave  way  to  empty  noise  and 
superficial  pastimes,  yet  returned  to  him  in  his  frequent  resorts 
to  nature  and  himseli,  so  that  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his 
principles  and  hopes  were  neither  corroded  nor  broken-down  by 
the  artificial  atmosphere  which  he  was  forced  to  breathe.  He 
describes  also  his  nrst  vacation,  and  the  delight  with  which  he 
revisited  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  how  each  familiar 
object  awakened  a  pleasure  that  could  not  be  controlled.  The 
men,  too,  whom  he  saw  again  not  in  the  exaggerated  forms  and 
heigntened  colors  of  a  morbid  fancy,  but  with  uie  severe  discern- 
ment of  a  scrutinizing  and  matured  vision — these  appeared  all 


right,  than  the  artificial  and  shallow  pedants  whom  he  had  left 
at  the  University.  It  was  then  and  thus  that  he  began  to  study 
man,  and  it  was  with  these  views  of  the  true  dignity  and  worth 
of  manhood,  that  this  poet  of  humanity,  as  well  as  poet  of  na- 
ture, fixed  those  convictions  which,  with  all  the  offense  which 
thej''  occasioned,  give  the  highest  worth  to  his  writings.  It  was 
while  at  the  University,  that  he  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting 
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himself  to  poetry.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  however  dimly  seen 
at  first,  he  was  more  steady  in  regulating  his  reading  and  studies 
acc<)rdiiig  to  his  own  judgment,  and  in  opposition  to  the  \Nnshes 
of  his  friends.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  prefer- 
ence for  a  poet,  that  the  lanc^uages  were  never  a  favorite  study 
with  him,  while  his  lofty  and  severe  imagination  found  a  strange 
delight  in  the  cold  abstractions  of  geometry,  and  the  symmetrical 
progress  of  its  constructions.  Whether  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  natural  workings  of  an  imagination  such  as  his,  or  to  the  ca- 
prices of  the  poet's  taste,  we  will  not  stay  to  discuss.  While  at 
the  University  he  was  restored  to  the  society  of  his  sister,  who 
had  been  separated  from  him  since  their  childhood,  and  w^ho 
thenceforward  became  literally  to  him  his  better  genius,  bis  true 
Egeria,  the  softener  of  his  hai-sh  tendencies,  the  quickener  of  his 
imagination,  the  companion  of  his  walks,  the  inmate  of  his  house 
and  of  his  heart. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  last  summer  vacation,  in  1790,  was  spent 
in  a  pedestrian  tour  on  the  Continent,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  reading  for  his  final  examination.  In  company  with  a  friend, 
he  traversed  France  and  Switzerland  over  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  through  a  part  of  the  Tyrol.  A  long  letter  to  his  sister  re- 
veals his  passionate  interest  in  nature,  and  shows  distinctly  the 
way  in  which  his  mind  was  alfected  by  the  new  scenes  that  were 
then  given  to  his  eye.  "I  am,"  says  he,  a  perfect  enthusiast  in 
my  admiration  of  nature  in  all  her  various  forms;  and  I  have 
looked  u])on  and,  as  it  were,  convei-sed  with  the  objects  which 
this  country  has  presented  to  my  view  so  long,  and  with  such 
increasing  pleasure,  that  the  idea  of  parting  from  them  oppresses 
me  with  a  sadness  similar  to  what  I  have  always  felt  in  quitting 
a  beloved  friend."  "  At  this  moment,  when  many  of  these  land- 
scapes are  floating  before  my  mind,  I  feel  a  high  enioyment 
in  reflecting,  that  perhaps  scarcely  a  day  of  ray  life  will 
which  I  shall  not  derive  some  happiness  from  these  im;;. 
This  tour  furnishes  the  materials  for  one  of  his  earliest  poems. 
In  January,  1791,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree.  After  this,  he 
made  a  four  months  visit  to  London.  The  etfect  of  this  visit,  as 
he  has  recorded  in  The  Prelude"  the  impressions  which  it  made, 
was  to  deepen  his  love  for  the  country,  and  to  disgust  him  more 
entirely  with  the  hoUowness  and  degradation  of  the  high  and 
low  life,  which  he  saw  in  the  city.  The  summer  was  spent  in  a 
visit  to  a  friend  in  Wales,  and  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  principality.  In  September,  he  went  to 
France,  then  in  the  period  of  the  intensest  excitement  of  ho])e  and 
ardor,  before  this  intoxication  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  reign 
of  terror.    In  France,  he  resided  till  near  the  close  of  1792,  sym- 
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pathizing  intensely  with  the  new  political  and  social  changes, 
and  exulting  in  the  belief  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  upon  the 
world.   But  he  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  change  which  soon 
came  on.   The  massacres  which  he  saw  at  Paris  made  the  night 
terrible,  and  haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  not  only  then,  but  for 
years  afterwards.   Foreboding  the  changes  which  soon  were 
realized,  he  fled  from  Paris,  ^ut,  though  saddened  and  disap- 
pointed, he  did  not  cease  to  sympathize  with  the  republicans  on 
the  Continent.    He  openly  avowed  republican  principles,  de- 
claring himself  an  enemy  to  hereditary  monarchy  and  an  here- 
ditary peerage.   In  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  he  says,  "  I  am 
not  among  the  admirers  of  the  British  constitution."  These 
opinions,  we  need  not  say,  he  afterwards  entirely,  and  from  con- 
viction, abandoned  and  disavowed.    He  was  now  twenty-three 
years  old.   His  friends  had  expected  him  to  take  orders  as  a 
clergyman,  and  he  himself  had  some  anticipation  that  he  should 
select  the  clerical  profession.   But  on  account  of  his  political 
views,  or  for  lack  ot  a  definite  religious  creed,  he  decided  not  to 
take  the  step ;  and  he  rejected  the  law,  as  he  had  neither  "  strength 
of  mind,  purse,  or  constitution,  to  engage  in  that  pursuit."  He 
had  just  ijublished  his  first  poems,  "The  Evening  Walk,"  and 
"Descriptive  Sketches,"  which  are  quite  unlike  his  later  pro- 
ductions, except  in  their  accurate  and  minute  pictures  from 
nature.   He  entertained  the  project  of  a  literary  journal,  to  be 
called  "  Th>e  PhUanihro^isV*   His  pecuniary  resources  were  ex- 
hausted.  All  that  remained  was  the  hope  of  recovering  a  debt 
owed  to  his  father's  estate,  which  hope  had  been  long  deferred. 
His  friends  looked  upon  him  with  coldness,  as  one  who  had 
wasted  his  college  life,  and  worse  than  wasted  the  years  that 
followed.   His  only  hope  seemed  to  bo  to  make  an  engagement 
with  some  Loudon  newspaper.   While  waiting  for  a  reply  on 
this  subject,  he  was  employed  in  attending  upon  the  bedside  of  a 
friend  who  was  dying  of  consumption.    Shortly  after,  this  friend 
died,  leaving  Wordsworth  the  unexpected  legacy  of  nine  hundred 
pounds,  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  testator's  expectation  that 
Be  would  thus  be  enabled  to  do  something  for  the  welfare  of  man, 
if  so  far  relieved  from  dependence  and  toil,  as  to  devote  himself 
to  his  poetical  studies.   The  name  of  this  friend  was  Kaisley 
Calvert.    Rare  was  the  act  of  that  young  man — ^rare  his 
thoughtfulness  and  good  sense.    Many  a  dispirited  son  of  genius 
might  have  been  saved  from  bitter  disappointment  and  degrad- 
ing cai'es,  by  such  an  interposition.   Many  a  studious  youth 
might  have  followed  his  bent  with  ardor  and  success,  to  the 
advantage  of  poetry,  of  science,  of  truth,  if  such  benefactors 
were  more  frequent ! 
VOL.  IX.  38 
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This  legacy  at  once  determined  his  conrse.  He  gave  himself 
to  poetry  for  life.  It  also  restored  him  to  the  society  of  his  sister, 
to  whose  influence  it  was  owing,  more  than  any  and  all  other  in- 
fluences, that  he  attained  the  capacity  to  be  a  poet,  through  the 
gentle  and  feeling  nature,  which  she  stren^hened  within  him. 
At  this  critical  period,  he  needed  such  an  influence  more  even 
than  he  required  pecuniary  independence.  "She  weaned  him 
from  contemporary  politics,  and  won  him  to  poetic  beauty  and 
truth."  For  years  Wore,  his  whole  soul  had  been  enlisted  in 
political  reforms.  Thongh  never  a  violent  reformer,  and  shrink- 
ing with  horror  from  the  butcheries  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
had  committed  all  his  hopes  for  mankind  upon  the  changes  in 
their  social  condition  wnich  were  to  result  from  a  change  in 
political  institutions.  Bitter  was  his  disappointment,  despond- 
mff  his  future  hopes,  feeble  his  faith  in  the  benignity  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  skeptical  his  trust  in  truth  and  goiSlness,  when 
the  result  of  the  experiment  on  which  he  had  staked  his  entire 
being,  not  only  failed  to  answer  his  expectations,  but  seemed 
likely  to  fulfiU  the  hopes  of  its  worst  ^nemies.  His  state  of 
mina  is  described  at  length  in  "  The  Exclusion,"  in  the  person  of 
"The  Solitary."  The  process  of  recovery  is  not  minutely  de- 
tailed. Neither  "  The  Prelude"  nor  the  Memoirs  throw  as  distinct 
a  light  upon  this  period  of  his  life  as  we  could  desire.  But  both 
concur  in  the  testimony  that  he  owed  everything  to  the  influence 
of  his  sister. 

**  She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  him  still 
A  Poet ;  made  him  seek  beneath  that  name 
And  that  alone,  his  office  upon  earth." 

Says  his  biographer,  "  She  was  nearly  two  years  younger  than 
he  was,  endued  with  tender  sensibility,  with  an  exquisite  percep- 
tion of  beauty,  with  a  retentive  recollection  of  what  she  saw, 
with  a  felicitous  tact  in  discerning,  and  admirable  skill  in  de- 
lineating natural  objects  with  graphic  accuracy  and  vivid  grace- 
fulness." "  Her  face,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  was  of  Egyptian 
brown."  "  Her  eves  were  not  soft,  nor  were  they  fierce  or  bold; 
but  they  were  wild  and  startling,  and  hurried  in  their  motion. 
Her  manner  was  warm  and  even  ardent ;  her  sensibility  seemed 
constitutionally  deep ;  and  some  snbtle  fire  of  impassioned  in- 
tellect apparently  burned  within  her,  which,  bein^  alternately 
pushed  forward  into  a  conspicuous  expression  by  the  irrepressible 
instincts  of  her  temperament,  and  then  immediately  checked, 
*  *  *  *  gave  to  her  whole  demeanor  and  to  her  conversa- 
tion, an  air  of  embarrassment,  and  even  of  self-conflict,  that  was 
sometimes  distressing  to  witness."   She  it  was  "to  whom  he 
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has  acknowledged  obligations  of  the  profoundest  nature,  and  in 
particular  this  mighty  one:"  "that  whereas  the  intellect  of 
W  ordsworth  was,  by  its  original  tendencies,  too  stern,  too  austere, 
too  much  enamored  of  an  ascetic,  harsh  sublimity,  she  it  was — 
the  ladjr  who  paced  by  his  side  continually  through  sylvan  and 
mountain  tracks,  in  Highland  glens,  and  in  the  dim  recesses  of 
German  charcoal-burners — that  first  couched  his  eye  to  the  sense 
of  beauty ;  humanized  him  by  the  gentler  charities,  and  en- 
ffrafted  those  graces  upon  the  ruder  growths  of  his  nature,  which 
have  since  clothed  the  forest  of  his  genius  with  a  foliage,  corre- 
sponding in  loveliness  and  beauty  to  the  strength  of  its  boughs 
and  the  massiveness  of  its  trunks."  "  She  was  a  person  of  very 
remarkable  endowments  intellectually,  and  in  addition  to  the 
other  great  services  which  she  rendered  to  her  brother,  this  I 
may  mention  as  greater  than  all  the  rest,  viz.,  the  exceeding 
sympathy,  always  ready  and  always  profound,  by  which  she 
made  all  that  one  could  tell  her,  all  that  one  could  describe,  all 
that  one  could  quote  from  a  foreign  author,  reverberate  as  it 
were,  iiphmev/ra  reprises  to  one's  own  feelinffs,  by  the  manifest 
impression  it  made  upon  her.  The  pulses  of  light  are  not  more 
quick  or  more  inevitable  to  their  flow  and  undmation,  than  were 
tne  answering  and  echoing  movements  of  her  sympathizing  at- 
tention." Properly,  and  m  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  was  she  named 
Dorothy" — "  in  its  Greek  meaning,  Oijt  of  God;  well  did  this 
name  prefigure  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  Wordsworth, 
the  mission  with  which  she  was  charged, — ^to  wait  upon  him  as 
the  tenderest  and  most  faithful  of  domestics ;  to  love  him  as  a 
sister ;  to  sympathize  with  him  as  a  confidante ;  to  counsel  him 
as  one  gifted  with  a  power  of  judging  that  stretched  as  far  as 
his  own  for  producing ;  to  cheer  him  and  sustain  him  by  the 
natural  expression  of  her  feelings — so  quick,  so  ardent,  so  un- 
affected— ^upon  the  probable  effect  of  whatever  thoughts,  plans, 
images  he  might  conceive ;  finally,  and  above  all  other  ministra- 
tions, to  ingraft,  by  her  sexual  sense  of  beauty,  upon  his  mascu- 
line austerity,  that  delicacy  and  those  graces,  wnich  else  it  would 
not  have  had." — De  Qidncey^  Lit.  Rem,^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  270,  271. 

"With  this  sister  the  poet  Began  his  housekeeping  at  Racedown, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  1796,  and  she  was  his  constant  companion,  and 
the  inmate  of  his  family,  till  his  marriage  in  1802,  and  ever  after. 

Reading,  writing,  walking  and  gardening,  were  the  employ- 
ments of  tneir  peaceful  life,  which  was  distinguished  for  nouiing 
worthy  of  notice  in  literature  or  any  other  way,  till  1797,  when 
Coleridge  made  his  first  visit  to  Wordsworth.  In  1793,  Coleridge, 
then  a  member  of  the  Universitv,  had  read  the  poems  of  Woras- 
worth  then  just  published,  and  tney  had  made  a  deep  impression 
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upon  him.   In  the  interval,  he  ^sws  married  and  had  published  a 
volume  of  poems  at  Bristol.   In  1797,  he  met  Womsworth  for 
the  first  time,  and  formed  that  acquaintance  which  was  destined 
to  exert  so  marked  an  influence  on  English  poetry  and  litera- 
ture, and  which  waked  such  a  storm  of  wrath  and  contempt  as  has 
rarely  been  equaled.    Their  intimacy  ripened  into  a  warm 
friendship,  ana  it  was  to  be  near  Coleridge  that  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  moved  to  Alfoxden,  near  Nether  Stowej,  where 
Coleridge  then  resided.   Soon  a  pedestrian  tour  was  projected  for 
the  three.   To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  tour,  a  volume  of  poems 
by  the  two  was  to  be  prepared,  and  hence  "  The  Kime  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner"  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  entitled  "  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads." The  volume  was  published  anonymouslv  in  1798,  and  with 
it  commences  the  history  of  the  Lake  school  oi  poets.   It  is  true, 
Wordsworth  had  already  published  a  few  poems,  and  Coleridge 
and  Soirthey  together  had  published  a  volume  at  Bristol.  But 
"  The  Lyrical  Ballads"  were  appealed  to  by  the  critics  as  the  first 
avowed  and  daring  attempt  to  set  up  a  new  school  of  poetry. 
For  the  public  were  informed  that  the  poems  were  written 
"  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  language  of  conver- 
sation in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society  is  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  poetic  pleasure."   At  this  announcement  all  the  re- 
spectable people  took  fire,  thai  is,  all  who  condescended  to  notice 
the  book  at  all.   The  sale  of  the  volume  was  very  slow  and  a 
second  edition  was  not  called  for  before  1802,  although  the 
first  had  consisted  of  but  five  hundred  copies.   The  criticism  of 
the  Monthly  Reviews  which  represented  the  respectable  rautiniera 
in  literature^  is  written  entirely  in  the  appropriate  vein.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  genius  of 
the  unknown  author^  and  to  be  greatly  surprised,  that  a  person 
of  so  much  genius  should  on  the  subject  of  poetrv,  have  formed 
a  taste  so  shockingl  v  vulgar.   He  says,  "  the  author's  first  piece, 
'The  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,'  in  imitation  of  the  style  as 
well  as  of  the  spirit  of  the  elder  poets,  is  the  strangest  story  of  a 
cock  and  bull  that  we  ever  saw  on  paper ;  yet,  though  it  seems  a 
rhapsody  of  unintelligible  wildness  and  incoherence,  there  are  in  it 
poetical  touches  of  an  exquisite  kind."   "  Distress  from  poverty 
and  want  is  admirablv  described,  in  the  '  True  story  of  Goody 
Blake  and  Harry  Gill :'  but  are  we  to  imagine  that  Harry  was 
bewitched  by  Goody  Blake  ?   The  hardest  heart  must  be  softened 
into  pity  fur  the  poor  old  woman ;  and  yet,  if  all  the  poor  are 
to  help  themselves,  and  supply  their  wants  from  the  possessions 
of  their  neighbors,  what  imaginary  wants  and  real  anarchy  would 
it  not  create.   Goody  Blake  should  have  been  relieved  out  of 
the  two  millions  annually  allowed  by  the  state  to  the  poor  of  this 
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country,  not  by  the  plunder  of  an  individual."  And  yet  not- 
withstanding these  ludicrous  comments  in  a  pompous  strain  of 
solemn  gravity,  the  critic  shows  himself  alive  to  the  merits  of  the 
several  poems,  on  each  of  which  he  remarks,  and  to  be  possessed 
of  a  candid  and  discriminating  mind.  The  Edinburgh  Keview 
had  not  yet  begun  to  exist.  TVe  have  been  able  to  find  no  other 
critical  notice.  Cottle,  the  publisher,  says,  that  "  the  severity  of 
most  of  the  reviews  was  so  great  that  its  progress  to  oblivion 
seemed  to  be  certain,"  In  September,  1798,  the  triad  migi-ated 
to  Germany,  where  Coleridge  studied  Gorman  and  Kant,  and 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  studied  German,  and  wrote  English 
poetrv.-  They  spent  their  winter  apart,  Coleridge  at  Ratzburg, 
and  the  Wordsworths  at  Goslar.  The  latter  returned  to  England 
early  in  the  spring  of  1799.  Near  the  close  of  that  year  they 
went  to  Grasmere,  making  a  long  winter  walk  of  some  twenty- 
one  miles  in  a  single  day,  and  turning  aside  amid  snow  and  ice 
to  admire  a  half  frozen  waterfall.  On  this  trip  one  of  Words- 
worth's most  pleasing  poems  was  partly  composed .  They  found  an 
empty  house  at  Grasmere,  and  were  so  delighted  with  the  scenery 
that  the  house  was  rented,  and  here  the  brother  and  sister  resided 
for  eight  years.  This  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  poets  in  the 
country  of  the  lakes.  Southej^  meanwhile  went  to  Portugal,  and 
after  his  return  he  also  settled  m  the  same  region,  and  like  W  ords- 
worth,  passed  here  a  long  and  busy  life,  each  in  his  chosen  val- 
ley, till  each  died  in  his  tavorite  home.  In  1802,  "  The  Lyrical 
Ballads"  were  republished  and  accompanied  by  a  second  volume 
containing  most  of  the  poems  that  nad  been  written  since  the 
first  was  issued.  What  is  worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  this 
edition  was  accompanied  by  an  extended  essay,  with  a  note  on 
poetic  diction.  These  observations  contain  the  author's  theory 
of  poetry,  his  fearless  criticisms  on  the  prevailing  taste,  and  is 
marked  by  the  calm  assurance  of  one  who  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  speak  with  authority  on  such  a  subject.  The  compo- 
sition of  new  {K)ems  in  the  same  vein  with  those  previouslj;^  issued, 
and  the  audacity  of  justifying  himself  in  his  choice  ot  themes 
and  diction,  only  provoked  his  critics  to  a  more  contemptuous 
hostility,  and  provided  new  materials  for  the  coming  explosion. 
In  1802,  the  same  year  in  which  this  new  edition  of  "  TheLyrical 
Ballads"  was  published,  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  was  started.  It 
originated,  as  is  well  known,  in  a  circle  of  enterprising  and  witty 
young  men,  most  of  them  lawyers,  who  were  bent  on  making  a 
sensation  in  the  world  of  politics  and  literature.  They  adopted 
from  the  first  the  dashing  and  fearless  style  of  criticism,  which  has 
been  imitated  on  the  largest  scale  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  in  both  journals  and  newspapers.   Self-confident,  sar- 
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castic,  j^nd  reckless,  it  planted  its  well-directed  blows  against 
whatever  it  deemed  false  in  politics  and  pretending  in  literature. 
Bent  upon  creating  a  sensation,  it  did  not  spare  the  sacred  nor 
the  venerable.  It  was  determined  to  be  popular.  It  reflected  the 
prevailing  taste,  only  to  a  keen  and  burning  point,  gathering  and 
concentrating  the  convictions,  the  tastes,  the  prejudices  of  its 
audience,  that  it  might  send  them  back  to  then*  own  admiring 
judgment,  ready  to  approve,  of  course,  what  they  had  always  be- 
lieved, and  seeming  to  appreciate  the  wit  and  eloquence  with 
which  their  own  verdicts  were  rendered,  as  though  the  wit  and 
eloquence  were  their  own.  The  new  school  of  poetry  was  the 
finest  possible  subject,  a  mark  ready  ftimished  for  the  arrow  that 
quivered  on  the  string.  Accordingly,  the  first  number  attacks 
tne  Lakers,  not  however  in  the  person  of  the  real  representative 
and  ringleader,  but  in  that  of  Southey.  "  Thalaba''  is  reviewed 
with  some  severity,  with  hints  by  no  means  doubtful  or  gentle  for 
the  new  school  to  which  he  was  thought  to  belong.  In  1805, 
another  review  appears,  but  its  subject  is  Southey's  "Madoc,"  the 
new  school  of  poetry  being  still  the  real  object  of  attack.  No 
notice  is  yet  taken  oi  Wordsworth,  or  of  his  K)rmal  theory  or  his 
offenses  in  practice.  It  was  not  till  1807,  that  on  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  two  new  volumes  of  poems,  this  journal  deemed 
nim  worthy  of  their  critical  animadversion,  being  "  glad  to  have 
found  an  opportunity  of  attending  somewhat  more  particularly  to 
his  pretensions."  The  review  opens  with  the  merest  common- 
places in  regard  to  the  permanent  and  fixed  character  of  the  ancient 
and  orthodox  standara  of  poetry,  expressed  in  a  severe  and  sarcas- 
tic tone,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  new  doctrines  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner.  It  does  not  state  them  as  they  were  really 
maintained  by  Wordsworth.  It  takes  no  notice  at  wl  of  the  able 
discussion  of  the  subject  which  he  had  published  five  years  before, 
and  of  the  searching  criticism  to  which  he  had  subjected  "  the 
pompous  and  inane  phraseology''  which  had  been  transmitted  so 
long  from  one.  to  another,  that  it  was  worth  borrowing  no  longer. 
What  is  more  inexcusable  than  all,  the  critic,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  what  was  really  open  to  objection  in  the  diction  of  the 
poet,  sneers  at  poems  that  are  now  ranked  among  the  finest  gems 
of  English  poetry. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
poetry.  This  has  been  done  most  ably  by  Coleridge  in  his  Liter- 
ary Life.  Its  defects  are  there  faithfully  explored,  and  the  merits 
of  Wordsworth  as  a  critic  and  poet  are  amply  vindicated.  There 
are,  however,  two  or  three  points  of  literary  history  which  are 
worthy  our  attention.  The  question  will  very  naturally  be  ask- 
ed, how  was  it  that  three  poets  so  unlike  as  Southey,  Uoleridge, 
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and  Wordsworth,  should  have  been  grouped  togetheir,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  hostile  objections,  as. constituting  an  innovat- 
ing school  of  poets.  This  question  is  answered  in  part,  but  only 
in  part,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  friends,  strongly  attached  in 
their  sympathies  and  principles.  As  poets  they  were  greatly  un- 
like. Southey,  except  in  a  few  pieces  intendeu  to  be  numorous, 
and  Coleridge,  without  an  exception,  were  neither  justly  open  to 
the  charge  of  adopting  a  vulvar  and  degrading  diction.  Each 
one  is  strongly  marked  by  his  peculiar  excellences  of  thought 
and  langjia^e,  and  almost  as  strikingly  by  peculiar  defects.  Sut 
they  h^  this  in  common,  that  they  rejected  the  inane  and 
meaningless  diction  which  had  till  then,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
been  the  fashion  of  poetry,  and  that  they  assumed  a  new  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  words  and  in  the  variety  of  meter,  asserting  for 
themselves  the  same  liberty,  and  aiming  to  exercise  the  same 
mastery  over  the  English  tongue  which  the  elder  poets  had  used. 
Their  range  of  diction  is  vastly  wider,  their  versification  far 
more  varied  than  those  of  their  contemporaries.  Their  words  are 
all  used  to  convey  a  thought — they  are  not  the  stale  and  outworn 
gifts  of  a  mechanical  memory — not  the  gaudy  patches  which 
fashion  had  sanctioned  since  the  days  of  Pope.  The  images  are 
gathered  fresh  from  tlie  fields  of  nature,  by  an  eye  that  saw  their 
oeauty  and  appropriateness,  and  a  hand  titiat  plucked  them  from 
the  wild  in  which  they  grew — not  the  wilted  flowers  which 
others  had  culled  or  the  artificial  imitations  that  had  never  been 
fragrant.  The  feeling  is  real,  not  imitated.  Before  their  time, 
with  the  exceptions  ot  Thomson,  and  Cowper,  and  Burns,  it  was 
the  duty,  and  often  the  painful  labor  of  the  poet  to  translate  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  would  express,  into  a  studied 
and  pattern  phraseology,  which  could  never  do  justice  to  the  sen- 
timents which  he  would  convey,  if  indeed  it  did  not  itself  stifle 
the  power  to  thjnk  and  feel  at  all.  The  merit  of  these  poets  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  outward  garb  of  diction  alone. 
They  are  not  to  be  viewed  simply  as  reformers  of  the  poetic  dialect. 
It  was  because  they  had  new  thoughts  and  new  feelings — because 
with  the  freedom  of  language  which  they  adopted  from  the  elder 
poets,  they  also  had  somewhat  of  the  same  thoughts,  the  same 
lofty  principles,  the  same  free  spirit,  the  same  strength,  and  fire, 
and  tenderness,  that  the  poetry  ot  all  was  marked  as  having  certain 
features  in  common,  and  having  these  features,  was  scofied  at  by 
the  critics  of  the  day.  Each  of  tliese  poets  had  his  marked  and  pe- 
culiar defects.  Southey  was  difinse  and  prosaic,  extravagant  and 
tedious.  Coleridge  was  strained  and  obscure.  Wordsworth  was 
at  times  puerile,  Tieavy,  and  monotonous — but  these  defects  do 
not  detract  from  their  peculiar  excellences,  nor  did  they  prevent 
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them  from  working  the  great  reform  in  English  poetry  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  which  it  is  their  glory  to  have  accomplished.  The 
high  excellences  of  all  were  not  appreciated,  the  characteristic 
defects  of  each  were  scarcely  distinguished,  but  they  were  toge- 
ther subjected  to  the  common  charge  of  having  adopted  a  puerile 
and  vulgar  diction.   This  was  a  charge  level  to  the  common  ap- 

Srehension,  it  furnished  the  finest  possible  theme  for  satire  and 
enunciation.  Under  this  head,  after  the  readers  had  been 
tuned  to  the  proper  mood  of  contenipt,  the  really  obiectionable 
lines  could  be  grouped  with  some  of  the  most  inimitable-  touches 
of  noetry,  both  alike  could  be  made  ridiculous,  and  the  whole 
could  be  dismissed  with  the  ready  epithets  at  which  the  circles 
of  fashion  had  learned  to  raise  a  laugh. 

There  was  still  another  reason  why  the  peculiar  faults  of 
Wordsworth  were  selected  as  the  theme  of  reproach,  and  he  him- 
self was  afterwards  singled  out  to  bear  the  burden  of  public  con- 
tempt. He  had  from  the  first  sympathized  with  man, — ^not  with 
the  artificial  man  of  wealth  and  fasnion, — ^but  the  real  man  wher- 
ever he  was  to  be  found,  especially  where  he  was  true  to  his 
whole  nature,  to  the  tenderness  of  the  domestic  affections,  to  the 
dignity  of  independent  industry,  to  the  ties  of  neighborljr  sympa- 
thy, and  to  the  surpassing  worth  of  an  honest  and  religious  life. 
He  had  found  his  ideal  more  perfectly  realized,  at  least  more 
commonly  diffused,  among  the  dalesmen  of  the  Lakes,  than  in 
any  other  comniunitjj^  or  men,  and  he  dared  claim  for  their 
humble  joys  and  the  mcidents  of  their  lowly  life,  the  dignity  of 
a  human  interest  and  the  elevation  of  being  worthy  to  be  used  as 
poetic  themes.  These  dalesmen  were  small  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  which  was  endeared  to  them  often  by  ancestral  recollections. 
They  were  industrious,  contented  and  virtuous,  not  ignorant  of 
letters  and  science,  yet  plain  in  their  manners  and  humble  in 
their  aspirations;  with  but  little  of  the  sharpness  and  enterprise 
of  til e  ]N(  \v  T  J  glanders,  they  were  in  other  respects  what  the  in- 
habitants. (4  I  lie  strictly  rural  parts  of  New  England  were,  a  cen- 
tury ago.  These  were  the  men  with  whom  Wordsworth  had 
chosen  to  fix  liis  abode.  From  intercourse  with  them  he  sou^^ht 
his  themes.  In  following  their  humble  fortunes,  in  watching 
X^^Ml^j^j^  development  of  their  character,  he  studied  the 
^^W^PS^  destiny  of  man.  That  Wordsworth  knew  what  he 
was  doing  in  forming  these  judgments  and  in  acting  upon  them, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  poetry  which  he  produced,  but  also 
from  the  reasons  which  he  was  able  to  give  for  these  judgments. 
There  is  in  the  Memoirs  (pp.  167-172)  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  written  in  1801,  accompanymg  a  copy  of 
'  The  Lyrical  Ballads."   In  this  letter,  he  speaks  of  the  dalesmen 
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of  the  L^kes,  of  hi8  own  views  of  their  condition  and  of  tlie 
dignity  of  their  character  and  affections,  as  fit  tliemes  for  his 
poetry — ^vindic^nff  thereby,  the  very  points  in  his  poetry  which 
were  the  theme  of  reproach.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Fox  is  altoge- 
ther honorable,  not  only  as  it  does  justice  to  that  most  humane 
and  generous  spirit  wmch  was  always  ready  with  its  sympa- 
thy— but  as  it  evinces  a  rare  elevation  above  the  prejudices  of 
his  time.  Mr.  Fox  expresses  his  preferences  for  "  Harry  Gill,"  • 
*»We  are  Seven,"  "The  Mad  Mother,"  and  "Tlie  Idiot,"  the 
very  poems  which  were  the  standing  occasions  of  surprise  from 
the  respectable  monthly  reviews,  and  of  contempt  from  the  sar- 
castic Edinburgh.  A  private  letter  in  explanation  of  his  views 
(pp.  194r-202)  aeserves  to  be  read  in  the  same  connection.  But 
what  did  these  young  lawyers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  care  for 
snch  country  people  as  these  dalesmen  ?  Very  likely  they  were 
altogether  ignorant  that  such  people  had  a  character  at  all,  and 
did  not  dream  and  had  no  conception  of  the  dignity  and  strength 
of  their  principles,  and  of  the  tenderness  and  truth  of  their  anec- 
tions.  Or  they  were  so  impressed  by  their  uncouth  manners  and 
their  ignorance  of  those  conventionalities,  which  were  to  them  the 
whole  of  man,  that  their  associations  with  them  were  ridicu- 
lous only.  How  insufferable  and  idle  the  thought  that  the 
solemn  Mr.  Wordsworth  should  expect  people  of  refinement  to 
be  interested  in  their  trivial  affairs  I  Or  what  did  these  pro- 
fane lawyers  care  for  the  virtues  which  dignified  these  men  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poet  —  for  their  earnest  piety,  their  faith  in 
duty  and  in  God  ?  It  is  true  they  professed  to  be  the  friends 
of  reform  and  of  the  lower  classes.  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  been 
as  good  a  democrat  as  the  best  of  them.  At  this  time  we  may 
suppose  his  sympathv  with  French  reforms  had  hardly  died  out. 
It  might  be  supposedf  that  to  such  a  man  this  reforming  review 
would  be  especially  friendly,  and  especially  that  it  would  be 
pleased  with  his  interest  in  men  of  humble  life.  But  this  was 
not  the  democracy  which  they  bargained  for,  and  as  in  many 
other  cases,  so  was  it  proved  true  in  this,  that  the  professed 
friends  of  the  people  and  the  oppressed,  care  least  for  them  except 
as  a  watchword  for  their  party  schemes. 

But  we  return  to  the  life  of  the  poet,  and,  to  take  it  up  where  we 
lefk  our  narrative,  must  go  back  a  few  years,  from  the  point  where 
some  of  our  remarks  have  carried  us.  Wordsworth  was  married  in 
1802  to  Mary  Hutchinson,  the  companion  of  his  childhood.  Her 

fentleness  of  manner,  the  even  flow  of  her  spirits  and  her  quiet 
emeanor  are  well  described  ,by  De  Quincey,  and  from  all  ac- 
counts she  seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects  suited  to  the  man 
and  to  the  kind  of  life  which  he  led.   That  he  thought  so  is  most 
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evident  from  the  beautiful  lines,  "  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight," 
&c.,  written  of  her  in  the  third  year  of  their  married  life.  The 
personal  addresses  to  her,  written  at  different  periods  of  their  life, 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  poems,  and  give  us  de- 
lightful views  of  the  poet's  domestic  character.  lie  was  pre- 
eminently  a  man  to  be  fond  of  his  home,  to  whom  his  home  was 
^re-eminently  the  world  next  to  the  interior  world  of  thought  and 
feeling  with  which  indeed,  the  inmates  of  his  domestic  circle  had 
much  to  do.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  two  died  at  the  ages 
of  six  and  four  in  1812.  Here  seems  to  be  the  place  to  speak  of 
his  means  of  living  and  his  domestic  economy.  His  poetry  did 
not,  till  long  after  the  meridian  of  his  life,  yield  him  any  pecu- 
niary return  worth  speaking  of.  Tet  he  was  never  straitened  in 
his  resources,  never  urged  by  the  constant  stimulus  of  writing 
for  a  support  which  kept  Southey's  pen  in  daily  and  hourly  mo- 
tion for  forty  years,  and  at  last  consumed  all  the  life  and  intel- 
lect he  had,  long  before  his  appointed  time.  The  legacy  of  Cal- 
vert first  enabled  him  to  begin  life  with  his  sister,  and  to  their 
frugal  living  and  simple  tastes,  yielded  a  scanty  but  not  a  mean 
support.  Soon  after  his  father's  estate  yielded  him  and  his  sister 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  payment  of  the  debt  long 
due  from  the  elder  Lord  Lonsdale,  which  was  made  by  the  son. 
After  this  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Wordsworth  left  her  some  thousands 
of  pounds.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  distribu- 
tor of  stamps,  which  j^ielded  about  five  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
and  this  salary  was  afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  office.  In  De  Quincey's  language,  "he  has  never 
had  the  finer  edge  of  his  sensibilities  dulled  by  the  sad  anxieties, 
the  degrading  fears,  the  miserable  dependencies  of  debt ;  that  he 
has  been  blessed  with  competency,  even  when  poorest ;  has  had 
hope  and  cheerful  prospects  in  reversion  through  every  stage  of 
his  life;  that  at  all  times  he  has  been  liberated  from  redBonahU 
anxieties  about  the  fiscal  interests  of  his  children ;  that  at  all  times 
he  has  been  blessed  with  leisure  the  very  amplest  that  ever  man 
enjoyed,  for  intellectual  pursuits  the  most  delightful ;  yet,  that 
ever  for  those  delicate  and  easy  pursuits,  he  has  possessed  in  com- 
bination, all  the  conditions  for  their  most  perfect  culture — ^the 
leisure,  the  ease,  the  solitude,  the  society,  the  domestic  peace,  the 
local  scenery — raradise  for  his  eye,  in  Miltonic  beauty,  lying 
outside  his  windows.  Paradise  for  his  heart  in  the  perpetual  hap- 
piness of  his  own  fireside."  {Lit  Rem,  Vol.  1.  pp.  351-2.)  This 
is  all  very  true,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  all  occurrences  iij  the  history  oC  literature  for  a 
literary  man  to  possess  tastes  so  simple,  habits  so  restrained  and 
frugal,  and  a  love  for  the  country  so  decided.   It  is  still  more 
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pare  that  one  with  such  tastes,  perseveres  in  so  constant  a  flow  of 
literary  activity  atfd  especially  of  poetic  productiveness,  for  the 
love  of  the  art,  and  from  a  conscientious  desire  to  make  the  ut- 
most of  the  poetic  gift,  for  the  welfare  of  man.  Still  more  rare 
is  it  for  one  to  do  this,  unawed  by  present  popularity,  in  the  face 
of  hostile  and  contemptuous  criticism,  with  the  firm  and  unflinch- 
ing faith  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  that  his  poetry  would  at 
some  time  be  read.  It  is  no  explanation  of  his  power  or  of  his 
genius  to  say  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  fortune,  while  still  it 
may  be  true  that  he  owes  much  of  his  success  to  the  happy 
circumstances  of  his  condition,  conspiring  so  exactly  with  his 
tastes. 

W(*rdsworth  was  pre-eminently  hajopy  in  his  friends.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  George  H.  Beaumont  in  1803,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  genius  of  Coleridge,  and  through  Coleridge 
was  introduced  to  Wordsworth.  This  noble  and  gentle  spirit 
early  took  a  strong  and  practical  interest  in  the  fortimes  and  fu- 
ture fame  of  the  two  friends,  and  purchased  a  small  estate  near 
Keswick  and  presented  it  to  Wordsworth,  whom  at  that  time  he 
had  never  seen.  In  a  letter  to  the  poet,  he  says,  "  I  had  a  most 
ardent  desire  to  bring  you  and  Coleridge  together.  I  thought 
with  pleasure  on  the  increased  enjoyment  you  would  receive  from 
the  beauties  of  nature,  by  being  able  to  communicate  more  fre- 
quently your  sensations  together,  and  that  this  would  be  a  means 
of  contributing  to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  world,  by 
stimulating  you  both  to  poetical  exertions."  Sir  George  must 
have  been  a  delightful  man.  With  a  poet's  eye,  a  painter's 
hand,  gentle,  courteous  and  accomplished,  he  was  the  charm  of 
every  circle,  and  shed  a  delightful  light  and  warmth  over  his 
own  rural  neighborhood.  Walter  Scott  says  of  him  in  his  diarj^ 
as  he  records  the  fact  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he 
was  "by  far  the  most  sensible  and  pleasing  man  I  ever  knew."  The 
only  record  which  he  desired  should  be  engraven  on  his  tomb, 
were  the  particulars  of  his  age,  &c.,  and  the  words,  "  Enter  not 
into  judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord ;"  which  request  is  to  one 
who  knew  anything  of  the  excellence  of  the  man,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  and  touching  memorials  of  his  character.  Sir  George 
was  one  of  Wordsworth's  most  constant,  most  trusted  and  best  be- 
loved friends.  Well  might  he  say  of  this  friendship,  that  it  was 
"  among  the  blessings  of  his  life."  For  this  friend  was  ever 
ready  to  sympathize  with  his  aims  and  his  tastes  as  well  as  to  de- 
fend him  from  wrong,  and  at  death  he  bequeathed  him  an  an- 
nuity of  one  hundrea  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  yearly 
tour. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  also  his  constant  friend  and  benefac- 
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tor.  About  the  year  1806,  bearing  that  Wordsworth  bad  nego- 
tiated for  an  estate  in  Paterdale  and  had  declined  buying  it  on 
account  of  the  price  at  which  it  was  held,  be  purchased  ^t  him- 
self for  one  thousand  pounds,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who  refused  to  receive  anything  except  the  excess  above  the 
"'nount  previously  offered  by  himself.  To  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale's 
influence  he  was  indebted  for  the  appointment  which  gave  him 
the  largest  portion  of  his  income. 

The  poet  after  his  marriage  in  1802,  still  resided  at  Grasmere, 
his  sister  continuing  an  inmate  of  his  house.  In  1803,  the  bro- 
ther and  sister  took  a  long  tour  in  Scotland,  during  which  the 
poet  met  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  received  a  friendly  and  hospita- 
ble welcome.  The  record  of  this  tour,  given  from  the  pen  of  the 
sister,  acquaints  us  with  the  workings  of  her  brother's  mmd,  shows 
us  how  one  poem  after  another  was  suggested  by  the  incidents  of 
the  journey,  and  how  the  two  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  turn  all 
that  they  saw  or  which  befell  them  to  a  poetic  use.  This  period 
also  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  poers  brother  by  shipwreck, 
which  event  produced  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  his  poems.  About  this  time  "  The  Prelude,"  or 
the  histoid  of  the  poet's  mind,  was  vn'itten,  and  laid  aside  for 
more  than  forty  years,  till  its  publication  in  1860,  after  the  au- 
thor's death.  In  1807,  Wordsworth  published  two  volumes  of 
additional  poems.  "  The  Lyrical  Ballads"  had  found  a  slow  but 
steady  sale,  and  had  passed  through  successive  editions.  Words- 
worth's admirers  were  few,  but  they  were  ardent.  It  was  felt 
that  his  influence  was  increasing,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
took  these  new  volumes  in  hand,  in  the  critique,  on  which  we- 
have  already  remarked.  Its  remarks  are  not  only  pointed  and 
sarcastic,  but  the  tone  is  still  more  offensive  from  its  supercilious- 
ness and  contempt.  The  critic  treats  his  subject  like  a  school- 
boy, and  berates  the  poet  with  but  little  discrimination  and  without 
the  slightest  deference  to  his  avowed  principles  and  taste,  and  hia 
manifest  genius.  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection',  to  read  a 
letter  from  Wordsworth  to  Lady  Beaumont,  written  in  1807,  the 
same  year  in  which  this  critique  was  published.  Her  ladyship, 
as  would  seem,  had  been  greatly  distressed  at  the  poet's  unpopu- 
larity, and  had  expressed  to  him  her  grateful  sympathy.  In  reply 
he  says,  "  it  is  an  awful  truth,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any 
genuine  enjoyment  of  poetry  among  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
those  persons  who  live  or  wish  to  live,  in  the  broad  light  of  the 
world — ^among  those  who  are,  or  are  striving  to  make  themselves, 
people  of  consideration  in  society."  "  Trouble  not  yourself  upoil 
their  present  reception ;  of  what  moment  is  that  compared  with 
what  I  trust  is  their  destiny  ?  to  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sun- 
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shine  to  daylight,  by  making  the  happy  happier ;  to  teach  the 
young  and  the  gracious  of  every  age  to  see,  to  think,  and  feeh, 
and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and  securely  virtuous ;  this 
is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfully  perform,  long 
after  we  are  mouldered  in  our  graves."  "  Be  assured  that  the 
decision  of  these  persons  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question, 
they  are  altogether  incompetent  judges.  These  people  in  tne  sense- 
less hurry  ot  their  liyes,  do  not  read  books,  they  merely  snatch  a 
glance  at  them,  that  they  may  talk  about  them."  "  To  conclude, 
my  ears  are  stone-dead  to  this  idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh  is  insen- 
sible as  iron  to  these  petty  stings  ;  and  after  what  I  have  said,  I 
am  sure  yours  will  be  the  same."  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  that 
of  entire  indifference  to  present  popularity.  There  is  no  anger, 
no  vexation  nor  chagrin,  but  the  expression  of  calm  and  cheerful 
confidence  in  the  future  triumph  of  his  fame. 

And  yet  Wordsworth,  at  this  very  moment,  was  entering  upon 
the  darkest  period  of  his  reputation.  The  circle  of  his  warm 
admirers  was  mdeed  steadily  though  very  slowly  increasing.  But 
the  hostility  oi*  his  opposers  was  also  more  decided,  and  for  the 
time  it  was  more  decidedly  influential,  controlling  the  public 
mipd  for  the  time,  carrying  away  all  who  had  been  half-hearted 
in  their  liking  for  him,  by  literal  fear,  and  silencing  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  speak  in  his  defense.  The  influence  of  this 
decided  attack  of  the  Edinburgh  was  not  slight.  That  journal 
was  rapidly  rushing  on  to  the  flood-tide  of  its  popularity. 
Byron,  with  his  energetic  verse,  and  the  strange  attractions  which 
he  lent  to  passion  and  pride,  occupied  the  public-  attention,  and 
raised  the  laugh  anew  against  the  Lakers.  Besides,  it  was  well 
understood  that  Wordsworth's  pretensions  were  of  no  xjommon 
order,  that  he  dared  to  chide  the  public  for  their  failure  to  like 
his  poetry,  that  he  called  in  qu^tion  their  capacity  to  judge  upon 
such  a  question,  and  boldly  denounced  their  rage  for  the  poets 
who  were  in  fashion.  This  only  did  him  harm  for  the  tune,  and 
excited  hostility  and  contempt  from  the  multitude  who  thought 
themselves  insulted  by  his  insinuations.  From  1807  to  1815, 
no  new  edition  of  his  poems  was  called  for,  and  a  portion  of  the 
time  was  given  by  him  to  writing  in  prose.  With  his  ardent  in- 
terest in  the  politics  of  the  time,  he  could  not  be  silent  in  regard 
to  the  famous  convention  at  Cintra,  but  wrote  a  pamphlet  of 
great  eloquence  and  power,  which  was  published  in  1809.  In 
1809-1810,  Coleridge's  Friend  was  written  under  his  roof,  and 
one  memorable  letter — in  answer  to  Mathetes — was  written  by 
himself.  This  letter  has  been  read  by  many  a  young  man  in 
America,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  has  done  much  to  fix  them 
in  a  generous  course  of  self-culture,  to  the  neglect  or  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  usual  arts  of  a  factitious  and  short-lived  popularity. 
This  letter  is  a  distinct  and  decided  expression  of  his  own  moral 
ideal,  and  in  this  view  is  a  striking  manifestation  of  the  moral 
greatness  of  the  man. 

Wordsworth  left  Grasmere  in  1807 ;  spent  some  months  at 
Coleorton,  in  a  house  of  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont,  aAd  then  removed 
to  Allan  Bank,  not  far  from  his  previous  residence.  From  Allan 
Bank  he  removed  to  the  Grasmere  parsonage.  Here  his  children 
died ;  and  from  this  house  of  bereavement  and  grief,  he  removed 
to  Rydal  Mount,  about  two  miles  distant,  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
which  was  his  home  tiU  his  death.  At  this  time  he  received  the 
appointment  of  distributor  of  stamps  in  the  County  of  West- 
moreland. At  Rydal  Mount  he  spent  nearly  forty  years  of  his 
life.  His  domestic  establishment  was  plam;  his  house  wae 
modest  and  rural  in  its  air  and  its  interior  accommodations,  and 
the  whole  economy  of  the  family  was  arranged  so  as  to  conduce 
to  that  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking"  which  were  the  poet's 
ideal.  His  library  was  never  large.  He  read  but  few  books 
and  he  needed  but  few ;  but  those  Ifew  were  selected  for  his  own 
uses,  and  in  accordance  with  his  taste.  He  was  not  indifferent 
to  any  of  the  smallest  conveniencies,  and  the  humbler  concerns 
of  his  own  household  or  those  of  his  neighbors.  He  prided 
himself  on  his  skill  and  care,  in  regard  to  minor  things,  and  he 
lived  on  the  most  familiar  footing  with  his  friends  among  the 
poor.  De  Quincey  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  impression 
made  upon  him,  at  his  first  visit  to  Wordsworth's  house  at  Gras- 
mere, by  the  humble  style  of  the  housekeeping,  and  how  he  was 
surprised  to  see  the  teaKettle  boiling  over  the  fire  of  the  sitting- 
room,  which  was  also  the  poet's  library.  A  friend  of  Professor  Eeed 
tells  us  that  the  dining-room  at  Rydal  Mount,  which  he  visited 
in  1849,  was  not  ceiled,  but  the  rafters  were  visible.  And  yet 
there  was  in  this  dwelling,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scenery 
which  it  commanded,  such  a  harmony  with  the  man  and  the 
poet,  with  his  principles,  his  poetir  and  his  life,  such  perfect 
fitness  in  all  that  was  seen  and  heard,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Miss  Jewsbury  wrote  of  it : 

Poet's  lot  like  this  hatii  been, 
Such,  perchaDce,  may  I  have  seen, 
Or  in  fancy's  fiiiry  land, 
Or  in  truth  and  near  at  hand. 
If  in  fimcy,  then,  forsooth, 
Fancy  haa  the  force  of  truth ; 
If,  again,  a  truth  it  were, 
Then  was  truth,  as  &ncy  fair. 
But,  whichever  it  might  be, 
'Twas  a  Paradise  to  me." 
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In  the  summer  of  1813,  "  The  Excursion"  was  published.  It 
is  a  fact  worth  recording,  that  the  first  edition,  of  only  five  hun- 
dred copies,  required  six  years  for  its  sale,  and  that  another 
edition,  of  Uie  same  number  of  copies,  sold  no  more  rapidly. 
It  was  announced  by  the  Edinburgh  Ke view  to  its  readers,  by  the 
memorable  sentence,  "This  will  never  do,"  which  opens  an 
article  of  unjust,  and  therefore  weak,  criticism.  In  1815,  ap- 
peared "The  White  Doe  of  Eylstone,"  a  poem  which  in  his 
old  age  he  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  work  which  he  had  pro- 
dncea.  It  seems  to  us  to  combine  his  best  features,  with  few  of 
his  fiftults.  Walter  Scott,  who  had  read  it  in  manuscript,  speaks 
of  it  as  Wordsworth's  "  masterly  poem  on  the  fate  ot  the  Nor- 
tons,"  and  yet,  the  Edinburgh  says  of  it,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
its  critique,  "  This,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being  the  very 
worst  poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a  quarto  volume,"  and 
closes  the  sentence  by  declaring  that  it  consists  "of  a  happy 
union  of  all  the  faults,  without  any  of  the  beauties,  which  belong 
to  his  school  of  poetry." 

In  1819,  "Peter  Bell"  was  published.  This,  though  in  the 
author's  most  offensive  style,  was  quite  popular,  two  editions 
having  been  sold  within  a  year.  We  pass  over  his  various  tours 
on  the  Continent,  in  Wales,  together  with  their  poetic  memorials. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  chapter  containing  his  opinions  on  education,  which  is  given 
in  connection  with  tne  history  of  this  period  of  his  life.  The 
long  letters  contained  in  this  chapter,  with  the  address  on  laying 
the  stone  for  new  schools  at  Bowness,  are  full  of  good  sense,  pro- 
found thought  and  acute  observation,  while  they  breathe  the  most 
elevated  moral  and  religious  feeling.  Such  compositions,  in 
prose,  prove  beyond  question  the  strength  and  discrimination  of 
the  writer's  intellect,  and  bear  the  undeniable  impress  of  mental 
and  moral  greatness.  Those  who  profess  to  slight  or  dislike  his 
poetry,  cannot  but  confess  that  his  prose  is  correct,  finished  and 
eloquent,  embodying  always  profound  thought  and  noble  feeling 
to  a  degree  hardly  equaled  by  any  compositions  of  the  present 
century. 

Here  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  place  to  speak  of  his  political 
opinions.  In  his  youth,  ana  his  earlier  manhood,  he  was  an 
ardent  republican.  But  as  the  French  republic  gave  itself  up  to 
the  dominion  of  cut-throats  and  murderers,  his  disappointment 
and  chagrin  were  without  bounds,  and  as  it  proceeded  to  declare 
war  upon  all  mankind,  his  humanity  was  shocked,  and  his  zeal 
for  her  cause,  and  his  sympathy  with  her  fortunes,  were  extin- 
guished. This  indifference  gave  way  to  active  dislike,  when  the 
military  despotism  of  Napoleon  roused  all  Europe  to  arms.  He 
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separated  from  the  whigs  on  the  question  of  hostility  to  the 
tyrant,  and  he  most  heartily  cheered  on  his  country  in  her  strug- 

fles  to  drive  him  out  from  Spain,  and  to  crush  his  power,  and 
ailed  the  victory  of  the  allies  with  enthusiastic  loy  and  a 
splendid  lyric  ode.  As  was  natural  for  one  of  his  habits,  and 
especially  for  one  of  such  habits  when  instructed  by  experience, 
he  attached  less  and  less  importance  to  external  reforms,  and 
more  and  more  to  the  deepening  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  defending  them  by  all  that  was  venerable 
in  ancieut  manners,  all  that  was  sacred  in  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment ;  while  he  did  not  abate  in  the  least  from  the  simpbcity  of 
his  own  tastes  or  the  warmth  of  his  interest  in  the  humoler 
classes.  When  the  reform  bill  was  passed,  he  had  no  confidence 
in  the  measure,  and  protested  against  the  proposed  creation  of 
new  peers  as  an  act  which  would  destroy  the  English  constitution 
and  shake  the  foundations  of  society.  The  secret  of  his  opposi- 
tion lay  in  his  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the  reforming  party ;  his 
full  belief  that  they  were  unsound  in  their  principles,  irreligious  in 
their  aims,  and  selfish  in  their  hopes.  01  professed  reformers  of 
all  sorts  he  had  a  cordial  distrust,  and  possibly  a  harsh  abhor- 
rence, believing  them  to  be  destructive  and  disorganizing  in  their 
aims,  unscrupmous  in  their  means,  coarse  and  violent  in  their 
abuse,  loud  and  brawling  in  their  noisy  demonstrations,  and 
hollow  in  their  professions  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  Dr.  Arnold,  his  warm  friend,  who  was  so  like  the  poet  in 
purity  of  principle  and  in  many  of  his  tastes,  should  have  held 
views  so  unlike  to  his  in  regard  to  certain  questions  of  religious 
and  political  reform. 

The  record  of  the  poet's  life,  from  1819  to  1830,  contains  litfle 
of  striking  interest  relative  to  himself,  his  reputation  or  his 
writings.  From  1830  till  his  death  it  presents  us  with  changing 
pictures  of  the  deepest  interest.  First,  we  have  his  strong  in- 
terest in  the  reform  agitation,  and  in  the  political  changes  on  the 
Continent,  which  interest  continued  for  years,  amounting  at  times 
to  the  deepest  distress  and  the  saddest  forebodings.  Then  we 
have  his  melancholy  pilgrimage  to  Scotland,  to  bid  the  great 
Poet  of  the  North  farewell,  on  his  departure  for  Italy.  In  1803, 
Scott  had  greeted  him  and  his  sister  on  their  first  tour  northward, 
and  now,  about  thirty  years  after,  he  saw  the  "  whole  world's 
darling"  totterino:  in  decay.  This  tour  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of 
poems,  besides  the  sonnet  beginning  "  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds," 
&c.,  written  in  view  of  Scott's  expected  departure.  Soon  his 
beloved  sister  is  prostrated  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  remained 
in  the  house  into  which  she  had  brought  so  much  sunlight,  an 
invalid  for  years,  an  object  of  the  tenderest  solicitude  to  her 
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broths.  The  alhigions  in  his  letters  to  her  condition  and  cbar- 
ad;er  are  freqnent  and  touching.  Writing  to  Charles  Lamb, 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Essays  of  Elia,  he  delights  to 
speak  of  the  pleasore  thej  had  given  his  '^poor,  dear  sister,  on 
her  sick  bed,''  "  whose  tenderness  of  heart  I  do  not  honestly  be- 
lieve was  ever  exceeded  by  any  of  God's  creatures.  Her  loving 
kindness  has  no  bounds.  God  bless  her  forever  and  ever.'' 
Coleridge,  too,  was  yielding  to  infirmity,  racked  by  bodily  suffer- 
ings, which  p-^inted  to  his  not  distant  departure.  "  He  and  mv 
bmoved  sister,"  he  says,  "  are  the  two  beings  to  whom  my  intel- 
lect is  most  indebted,  and  they  are  now  proceeding,  as  it  were, 
jHiripassu^  along  the  path  of  sickness,  I  will  not  say  towards  the 
grave,  but,  I  trust,  towards  a  blessed  immortality."  In  1884r, 
Coleridge  died,  and  when  his  etu^lv  friend  read  from  the  letter 
which  ffave  information  of  his  death,  how  "  the  last  ijse  he  made 
of  his  faculties  was  to  call  his  children  and  other  relations  and 
friends  around  him  to  give  them  his  blessing,  and  to  express  his 
hope  to  them,  that  the  manner  of  his  end  might  manifest  the 
depth  of  his  trust  in  his  Savior  Christ,"  his  voice  failed  and  broke 
from  emotion.  Another  tour  in  Scotland,  taken  in  1888,  was 
commemorated  in  poems  not  a  few. 

In  1886,  death  entered  his  house  for  the  first  time  since  the 
loss  of  his  children  in  1812,  and  the  sister  of  his  wife.  Miss  Sarah 
Hutchinson,  was  taken  away  after  a  long  residence  in  the  family. 
In  1837,  he  visited  Italy  for  the  first  time,  and  as  usual  made  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  way  furnish  tnemes  for  his  poetic  ef- 
fusions. In  the  summer  of  1839,  he  was  honored  at  Oxford  with 
the  de^ee  of  D.C.L.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  reception.  Dr. 
Arnold  took  part,  and  the  brief  record  which  he  made  on  the  oc- 
casion ftunishes  a  striking  comment  on  the  change  which  had 
be&Uen  the  poet's  reputation  since  the  Edinburgh  Keview  had 
bestowed  upon  him  its  last  salutation.  "I  went  up  to  Oxford,  to 
the  commemoration,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-one  years,  to  see 
Wordsworth  and  Bunsen  receive  their  degrees;  and  to  me,  re- 
membering how  old  [Justice]  Coleridge  inoculated  a  little  knot  of 
us  with  the  love  of  Wordsworth,  when  his  name  was  in  general  a 
by-word,  it  was  striking  to  witness  the  thunders  of  applause,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  with  which  he  was  gree4;ed  in  the 
theater  by  undergraduates  imd  masters  of  arts  alike."  In  1841, 
his  only  daughter  Dora  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Quillinan. 
In  1846  her  health  began  to  tail,  so  as  to  render  it  advisable  for 
her  to  seek  a  southern  climate.  In  1847,  she  died,  to  the  grief  of 
all  her  relatives,  and  especially  of  her  aged  father.  Of  the  death 
of  this  daughter,  he  said  that  the  loss  of  her  ^^had  taken  the 
sunshine  out  of  his  life."   In  1843,  Southey  had  died,  and  he 
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now  felt  literally  alone.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Southey's  successor  to  the  Laureateship,  which  appointment  after 
some  hesitation  he  consented  to  accept.  In  1844,  Lord  Lonsdale 
died,  his  neighbor,  benefactor,  and  Mend.  In  1846,  his  only 
8ur\'iving  brother,  Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  was  also  remov- 
ed. The  effect  of  these  oft-recmring  deaths  was  most  visible  in 
the  increased  humility  and  reverence  of  his  chastened  spirit — 
while  the  loftiness  of  his  imagination  and  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment seemed  not  in  the  least  impaired.  Ilis  expressions  of  I'eti- 
gious  feeling  were  more  frequent  and  free,  ana  his  eye  looked 
through  the  visible  scenery  of  nature  which  had  been  so  long  its 
delight,  as  though  it  would  gain  a  distinct  and  satisfying  view  of 
the  objects  which  were  soon  to  break  upon  his  spiritiml  vision. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  was  Wordsworth  no 
more  a  religious  poet — why  with  his  strong  reflective  tendencies^ 
with  feelings  so  reverent  before  the  grand  in  nature,  and  so  ready 
to  respond  to  all  that  deeply  interests  the  heart  of  man,  he  should 
not  have  referred  more  distinctly  to  the  sublime  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  expressed  more  frequently  the  language  of 
devotional  feeling.  He  everywhere  takes  these  truths  for  grant- 
ed, it  is  true — ^his  heart  is  alive  to  the  sacredness  of  conscience 
and  the  loveliness  of  Christian  faith  and  hope — ^but  he  rarely 
ventures  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  avowedly  religious  poet. 
The  answer  to  these  questionings  is  to  be  found  in  his  fixed  prin- 
ciples on  these  subjects.  Whemer  his  views  were  right  or  wrong, 
they  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  He  feared  to  err  in  his 
exhibitions  of  truth,  if  he  should  depart  so  far  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Scriptures  as  would  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  poet.  His  reverent  nature  was  shocked  by  the  liberties 
whicn  Milton  had  allowed  himself — much  as  he  honored  the 
judgment  and  genius  of  the  great  poet.  He  would  not  permit  the 
warm  and  ardent  expression  of  religious  feelings,  from  the  strong 
dislike  of  his  sensitive  nature,  to  expose  these  most  sacred  emotions 
to  the  rude  inspection  of  the  multitude,  and  to  allow  the  words 
which  were  chosen  to  utter  his  own  heart's  praises  and  prayers 
to  be  lightly  uttered  by  those  who  could  not  understand  the  full- 
ness of  their  original  meaning.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  reli- 
gious poet.  He  did  not  believe  this  was  his  gift.  Kather  did  he 
regard  it  as  his  function  to  "  elevate  the  mind  to  sacred  things.^ 
He  recognized  a  distinction  between  "  religion  in  poetry  and 
versified  religion."  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been 
averse  to  frequent  mention  of  the  mysteries  of  Christian  faith ; 
not  from  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  their  momentous  nature,  but 
the  contrarv.  I  felt  it  far  too  deeplv  to  venture  on  handling  the 
subject  as  iamiliarly  as  many  scruple  not  to  do."   But  that  his 
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own  life  was  that  of  a  devout  and  humble  believer,  we  have  the 
most  abundant  reason  to  be  assured.  His  poetry  could  have 
been  written  by  no  other  than  a  believing  Christian.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England  was  earnest  and  affectionate,  not  b  v 
a  blind  and  superstitious  fondness  for  the  machinery  of  her  ritual- 
ism, but  because  he  believed  those  rites  to  be  the  expressive  sym- 
bols of  spiritual  realities.  But  though  in  this  way  he  was  a  de- 
voted churchman,  he  could  understand  and  honor  the  Puritans 
who  worshiped  in  a  tabernacle  unadorned,  and  had  but  little 
sympathy  with  those  Oxford  bigots,  whose  love  of  the  Church  is 
so  profound  that  thejr  can  hardly  read  Milton  with  patience,  be- 
cause he  was  "  a  schismatic  and  a  rebel."  The  life  of  Wordsworth 
was  externally  devout  and  exact.  His  dwelling  was  hallowed  by 
morning  and  evening  devotion,  and  the  longer  he  lingered  on 
the' earth,  the  nearer  did  his  soul  approach  to  heaven. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  from  1830  to  1850,  were 
brightened  by  an  entire  change  in  respect  to  the  public  regard. 
During  the  ten  years  previous  to  1830,  the  seeds  had  been  sown 
which  were  to  spring  up  in  the  sure  harvest  of  his  fame.  The 
character  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  English  society 
was  improving.  A  more  earnest  and  serious  spirit  took  the  place 
of  the  skeptical  and  sneering  tone  wliich  had  been  fostered 
by  the  leading  reviews  and  certain  favorite  poets  of  the  day.  In 
the  Universities  and  Collegiate  schools,  circles  of  young  men 
were  beginning  to  find  a  diarm  in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
and  to  kindle  with  a  fervid  zeal  for  the  honor  of  his  name. 
Wordsworth's  offensive  peculiarities  were  less  obvious  or  were 
wholly  laid  aside  in  his  later  productions,  while  his  grand  and 
surpassing  excellences  stood  out  more  prominently  to  the  view 
of  all  candid  and  right-hearted  men.  In  the  j^ear  1835,  he  pub- 
lished another  volume,  entitled  "  Yarrow  Kevisited,"  &c.,  which 
was  received  with  universal  favor.  The  leading  reviews  now  be- 
gin to  do  him  honor.  He  is  spoken  of  everywhere  as  the  great 
uving  poet  of  England,  who  had  effected  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  literature  of  his  age,  and  become  the  revered  teacher  of  a 
whole  generation.  Not  a  pen  writes  except  iji  his  praise.  The 
thundering  shouts  which  greeted  him  from  the  convocation  at 
Oxford,  and  the  selection  of  his  name  as  the  only  one  to  be 
thought  of  for  the  Laureateship,  were  but  expressions  of  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  English  people  in  his  praise.  On  this 
side  the  Atlantic  his  reputation  was  as  widely  spread.  Here,  if 
possible,  he  found  friends  more  numerous,  more  decided  and 
more  hearty  than  in  England.  Rarely  has  it  been  the  lot  of  a 
poet  or  writer  to  begin  with  an  unpopularity  so  decided,  so  deter- 
mined and  so  long  continued.   More  rare  has  it  been  for  one  to 
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encounter  it  with  so  much  cheerfulness  and  confidence,  such  en- 
tire certainty  that  it  would  pass  away.  Still  more  rarely  has  it 
happened  that  it  has  passed  away  during  the  lifetime  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  more  entirely  than  he  himself  could  have  dreamed, 
and  given  place  to  an  enthusiasm  as  cordial  as  the  previous  un- 
popularity. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate,  that  the  man  Words- 
worth was  without  personal  foibles.  Doubtless  he  was  sdf-suf^ 
ficing  to  a  degree  ftomewhat  inconvenient  to  the  sensibilities  of 
those  who  did  not  approach  him  in  the  attitude  of  admirers. 
The  habits  of  mind  which  led  him  to  dwell  in  lonelv  communion 
with  nature,  and  to  watch  the  operations  of  nature  on  his  own  heart, 
tended  to  make  him  abstract  and  austere  in  his  manner.  The 
stifiness  with  which  he  held  fast  to  his  principles,  and  the  l>06i- 
tiveness  with  which  he  i)ropounded  them,  show  that  he  was  not 
pliant  in  his  constitution.  He  was  not  a  humorist.  "We  doubt  whe- 
ther he  could  have  taken  or  given  a  joke,  with  readiness  or  ^race. 
His  seriousness,  doubtless,  sometimes  degenerated  into  a  kind  of 
mock  solemnity.  His  satisfaction  with  his  chosen  range  of 
thought,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  worked  at  his 
favorite  veins  of  feeling,  the  seclusion  with  which  he  confined 
himself  to  his  favorite  authors,  and  would  not  place  himself  at 
the  point  of  view  which  was  occupied  by  minds  unlike  his  own, 
must  have  seemed  like  narrowness  of  mind  and  obstinateness  of 
temper.  Allowing  all  this  to  be  true,  the  leading  elements  of  his 
character  were  so  noble,  so  pure,  so  humble,  so  teachable,  so 
reverent,  so  ftill  of  love,  and  his  prejudices  were  so  on  the  side 
of  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  frugality,  integrity  and  self-depen- 
dence, that  we  may  pardon  the  austerity  of  the  teacher,  for  the 
value  of  the  lessons  which  he  was  over-earnest  to  inculcate,  not 
more  by  his  words  than  by  his  life. 

We  ao  not  propose  to  speak  at  length  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet, 
or  to  go  into  a  formal  criticism  of  his  poetry.  We  are  quite  will- 
ing to  allow  that  his  poetry  has  serious  defects,  nay,  that  it  has 
positive  blemishes.  We  admit  that  the  great  themes  which  are 
ever  recurrinff — nature  and  man — ^though  noble  in  themselves 
and  developed  by  him  in  a  way  which  has  greatly  enriched  the 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  do  yet  recur  too  often  amid  the 
variety  of  scene  and  circumstance  which  gave  birth  to  his  poetry. 
We  look  sometimes  for  something  else.  We  require  the  artist  to 
exhibit  a  greater  variety  in  his  productions,  and  to  show  himself 
capable  ot  other  than  this  ever-recurring  strain.  He  is  often  dif- 
ftise  and  weakens  the  thought  by  an  unnecessary  minuteness  of 
detail,  stating  every  particular  with  painftil  precision,  when  he 
might  leave  much  to  be  inferred,  after  a  bold  stroke  or  fertile  eug^ 
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S€tioQ.  He  is  not  condensed,  energetic,  passionate,  wakeM. 
e  does  not  arouse  and  hold  the  attention,  but  requires  that 
the  attention  should  be  applied  by  the  reader  himself,  and 
sometimes  with  a  painful  effort.  His  poetry  is  founded  on  local 
and  personal  themes,  and  often  in  such  a  way,  that  you  must  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  the  writer,  and  by  information  other  than 
that  which  the  Doem  supplies,  in  order  fully  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  his  work.  The  biography  supplies  in  a  cood  measure 
this  defect  It  adds  a  new  interest  to  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
and  will  be  thought  necessary  as  a  commentary  on  his  works. 
Indeed,  h^eafter,  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  read  his  poetry 
without  a  reference  to  his  life.  But  ought  poetry  so  to  be  writ- 
ten, or,  if  it  may  now  and  then  be  allowed,  should  this  be  the 

Sineral  rule !  Makiug  all  these  concessions,  it  still  remains  true, 
at  the  reason  why  Wordsworth  is  not  more  extensively  popular 
is,  that  the  calm  reflection  which  his  views  of  nature  and  of  man 
require  and  presuppose,  is  a  stranger  to  the  mind  of  so  many 
who  call  themselves  readers.  Many  there  are  whose  ear  is  satis- 
fied with  a  jingle  of  words,  especially  to  a  merry  movement,  whe- 
ther there  is  meaning,  or  pathos,  or  imagery,  or  whether  there  is 
none.  There  are  many  who  are  ready  to  be  roused  by  some  ap- 
peal to  the  grosser  and  more  violent  passions.  Many  read  m 
such  haste  and  so  passively  that  they  must  be  moved  upon  by  the 
poet,  and  will  not  rouse  themselves  to  the  slightest  possible  co- 
operation. There  are  very  many  who  have  an  ear  for  harmony 
that  is  refined,  a  practiced  taste,  a  poet's  eye,  and  a  wakeful  at- 
tention, who  never  meditate  upon  the  teachings  of  nature,  or  the 
destiny  of  man ;  who  have  none  of  that  "moral  thoughtfulness" 
which,  as  Arnold  justly  remarked,  is  the  attainment  of  few,  but 
the  charm  of  all  who  possess  it.  The  poet  of  reflection  cannot 
speak  to  the  ear,  nor  paint  to  the  eve  of  those  who  never  think 
morally.  It  is  no  unreasonable  reply  which  we  make  to  all  such, 
who  find  little  interest  in  Wordsworth,  that  they  may  learn  to 
love  his  poetry  when  they  will  learn  to  think,  and  that  to  learn 
to  think,  they  will  do  well  to  read  his  poetry.  That  Wordsworth 
was  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order,  no  competent  critic  will  deny. 
His  views  of  the  art  were  high.  His  conception  of  the  labor  re- 
quired for  its  enduring  achievements  was  severe  and  lofty. 
His  own  self-criticism  was  unsparing.  The  pains  which  he  be- 
stowed on  his  imagery  and  his  diction,  were  immense.  The  atten- 
tive student  of  his  poems  will  find  proofs  of  his  skill  and  genius 
and  art  continually  developing  themselves  to  his  view  the  more 
closely  he  studies  him. 

The  influence  of  Wordsworth  upon  the  literature  of  England 
was  not  slight,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  exerted  an  influence  so 
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gi*eat  and  so  good,  sets  him  apart  as  one  of  the  great  men  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Even  m  the  days  of  his  unpopularity  he 
made  himself  felt.  Byron  stole  the  sacred  fire  trom  the  altar 
which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  defile  by  his  irreverent  scoflSng. 
The  influence  of  Wordsworth  is  plainly  seen  in  some  of  his  poems 
in  a  greater  depth  of  meaning,  in  a  more  meditative  and  kindlier 
tone  and  a  closer  observation  of  nature.  A  school  of  minor  poets 
were  formed  under  his  influence  who  showed  the  striking  impress 
of  his  genius  on  every  page  of  their  writings,  whatever  is  Sieir  style 
of  poetry,  whether  m  the  sonnet,  the  drama,  the  narrative  or  the 
lyric  vein.  The  creat  living  poet  Tennyson  owes  much  to  his 
master's  power.  Nor  is  this  mfluence  to  be  seen  in  the  poets  only. 
It  may  be  traced  most  clearly  in  the  writers  of  prose,  in  the 
greater  elevation  of  their  themes,  the  more  refined  taste,  the 
more  humane  spirit,  and  the  kindlier  and  more  courteous  tone, 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  intellectual  culture,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  older  English 
writers  which  Wordsworth  and  his  associates  have  brought  into 
fashion. 

Still  more  striking,  if  possible,  has  been  his  influence  on  the 
mind  of  England,  and  we  may  add  of  America.  The  most  per- 
verse laudator  temporis  acti^  will  certainly  not  deny  that  an  im- 
mense improvement  has  been  going  on,  especially  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  among  the  higher  classes  of  educated  men,  in  respect 
to  purity  of  feeling,  elevation  of  taste,  and  refinement  of  manners. 
A  new  element,  an  elevating  influence,  seems  now  to  be  infused 
into  all  the  higher  departments  of  literature,  a  spirit  more  reve- 
rent of  God,  more  obedient  to  conscience,  more  lond  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  grand  in  nature,  and  more  considerate  of  the  lower 
classes,  which  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  coarse  jests,  the 
vulgar  taste,  the  savage  satire,  and  vile  personalities,  which  were 
not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  position  in  the  world  of  letters. 
To  go  back  no  farther  than  a  generation,  such  is  now  the  truth- 
ful and  the  lofty  tone  of  English  literature,  that  neither  Byron  as 
he  always  was,  nor  Bulwer  as  he  once  was,  could  by  any  power 
of  genius,  acquire  the  ascendency  or  receive  the  homage  which 
were  yielded  them  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  youth  at  the 
Universities  have  felt  this  influence,  ana  now-a-days  we  see  the 
better  classes  of  the  educated  men  of  England  begin  to  take  upon 
them  more  thoughtfully  the  question  of  their  duties  to  the  poor, 
and  to  cherish  a  kindlier  feeling  to  the  degraded  and  the  de- 
pressed.*  We  do  not  speak  here  of  the  brawling  radicals,  who 

*  In  iatroducing  the  poet  to  the  authorities  of  the  Univereity,  Eehle  uses  the  follow- 
ing language: — "Possim  etiam  illud  docere,  Academiam,  iptas  que  adeo  Uteres  non 
bene  cavere  posse  soavitate  ilia  austera  et  solida,  qu&  solet  aluranos  suos  imbuen 
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brawl  because  of  snleen  or  envy,  or  from  an  insane  passion  for 
notoriety — ^nor  of  tne  professed  agitators,  who  carry  the  lowest 
and  vilest  tricks  of  hackneyed  partisans  into  the  temples  of  free- 
dom and  of  God,  but  of  the  quiet  but  real  reformers,  who,  in 
their  own  neighborhood  and  spheres  of  influence,  are  seeking  to 
ffive  freely  of  all  that  they  have  and  are,  for  the  elevation  of 
tneir  fellow-men.  No  one  living  man,  in  our  judgment,  has  done 
half  so  much  for  this  improvement  of  the  principles  and  feelings 
of  the  educated  classes  in  England,  as  the  poet,  who,  in  a  selfish 
and  sensual  age,  dared  to  dignify  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  humble 
men  by  making  them  the  only  themes  of  his  poetry, — who  dared 
to  say  to  a  fickle  and  worldly  generation,  that  nature  had  charms 
to  which  they  were  utter  strangers,  and  thtit  worth  and  dignity 
and  intellectual  strength  dwell  rather  with  the  man  who  reflects 
and  loves,  than  with  the  most  successful  combatant  in  the  strife 
for  science,  or  wealth,  or  fame,  who  sells  himself  to  win  the  prize. 
It  was  a  wise  and  kindly  ordering  of  Providence,  that  for  two  gen- 
erations, while  England  was  rushing  up  to  unexampled  wealth 
and  power,  and  her  educated  men  were  m  danger  of  beins:  daz- 
zled by  a  coarse  and  earthly  splendor,  there  should  be  heard 
from  dpoet,  who  believed  what  he  sung,  the  language  of  monition 
and  reproof,  and  that  these  words  should  be  uttered  with  the  attrac- 
tions of  poetry.  That  voice  has  been  heeded,  that  poetry  has 
rested,  gently  as  the  softly  falling  snow,  on  the  minds  of  scores  of 
thoughtful  youth,  who  were  soon  to  t^ke  the  highest  positions  of  in- 
fluence that  are  granted  to  birth,  to  art,  to  wealth  and  learning ; 
and  thus  he  who  dwelt  at  first  in  a  humble  cottage,  and  clung  to 
a  simple  life  among  the  mountains,  now  is  heard  and  felt  in  the 
eplenaid  drawing-rooms  of  fashion,  in  the  venerable  halls  of  an- 
cient learning,  nay,  we  doubt  not  in  ducal  and  queenly  palaces  ; 
80  much  has  the  heart  of  old  England  been  elevated  and  softened, 
and  made  strong,  by  his  wise  and  healthful  teaching. 

This  influence  upon  the  literature  and  the  men  ot  his  time  has 
also  been  religious.  The  thoughtful  spirit,  the  reverent  tenden- 
cies, the  kindly  and  humane  affections,  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, the  musing  upon  the  destiny  of  man,  the  earnest  self-in- 
spection which  are  enforced  by  Wordsworth,  and  without  which 
his  poetrjr  cannot  be  relished,  are  all  eminentl;^  fitted  to  awaken 
and  cherish  a  religious  spirit.   They  lift  the  mind  towards  things 

sapienter  et  bene  acta  peuperum  javentus.  Verum  huic  loco  satis  superque  me  fecisse 
aroitrabar,  Academici,  si  semel  vobis  eum  in  memoriam  revocarem,  cum  pnesertim  is 
prssto  sit  nobis  in  nobili  hac  corona^  qui  unus  omnium  maximd  poetanim,  moreti 
studia,  religiones  pauperum  collocaverit  non  dicam  bono  verum  etiam  coelesti  lumine. 
Ad  ejos  ita^tie  vin  carmina  remittendoe  esse  hoc  tempore  putabam,  si  qui  ex  intimo 
animo  sentire  vellent  arcanam  illam  necessitudinem  honestx  Paupertatis  cum  Musis 
•everioribus,  com  excelsa  Philosophia,  immo  cam  sacrosancta  Religione." 
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sacred.  They  eurround  it  with  an  atmospbeie  that  inyite  d&m^ 
tion  and  faith.  Hiey  induce  the  temper -without  which  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  cannot  be  entered.  Thef  lift  the  soul  above  the 
body,  the  conscience  above  the  intellect,  the  trinm^s  of  wisdom 
and  patience  above  those  of  cunning  and  intrigue.  T!h%j  teach  the 
thinker  to  be  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  to  know  his  weakness ;  to 
value  science  and  truth  as  it  conduces  to  moral  perfection  and  to 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  spirit  The  principles  and  the 
spirit  thus  inculcated,  are  invested  with  the  charms  of  delightful 
poetry,  and  are  enforced  by  arguments  so  winning  and  powerftil 
that  the^  are  fitted  to  guide  the  minds  of  ingenuous  and  thinking 
youth,  m  the.  way  of  life.  Wordsworth's  poetrv  has  had  no 
slight  influence  in  causing  the  thinking  men  in  England  to  be- 
come more  religious  in  their  character,  and  the  Uterature  of 
the  day  to  be  more  Christian  than  it  was  one  or  two  generations 
ago. 

With  all  this,  the  life  of  the  poet  had  much  to  do.  His  poetry 
had  power,  but  how^much  more  his  poetry  enforced  by  his  life. 
There  is  force  and  truth  in  the  remark  quoted  from  Mackintosh 
that  "  Wordsworth  might  not  be  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  he 
was  the  ^eatest  man  among  poets." 

This  fact  gives  pre-eminent  and  lasting  interest  to  the  poet's 
life,  of  the  close  of  which  we  c«i  only  say  that  it  was  a  worthy 
ending  to  a  life  so  good. 

We  intended  to  ^ve  a  brief  and  condensed  sketch  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  this  lite.  But  we  have  found  the  path  so  pleasant, 
that  we  have  been  beguiled  <m  our  journey  and  have  made  it 
longer  than  we  intended — ^not  too  long,  we  hope,  for  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  New  Testament :  a  Literal  Translatitm  from  the  Syriac  PeshUo  Version, 
By  James MirRDOCK,D.D.  New  York:  Stanford  and  Swords.  1861.  pp.ix. 
and  516.  8to. 

The  Peshito  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  very  important  and  in- 
teresting  document  in  sacred  literature :  (1.)  Chi  account  of  its  great  antiquity, 
being  referred  by  many  learned  men  to  the  second  century ;  ("2.)  On  account  of 
the  knguage,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  vernacular  lan^age  of  Christ 
and  his  apMtles ;  ^8.)  On  account  of  its  fidthfulness  and  intrinsic  worth,  being 
firee  and  unconstramed  without  being  loose  or  paraphrastic ;  and  (4.)  Because 
the  manuscripts  of  it  are  derived  to  us  without  essential  variations  firom  MaroD- 
ites,  Jacobites,  and  Nestorians,  who  thus  become  vouchers  for  its  faitiiful  preser- 
vation. Hence  it  has  been  highly  and  justly  esteemed  by  the  learned,  and  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage  on  some  controverted  points  of  theology. 
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fhr  readm  will  1^  mo0l  cencerned  to  know  how  thk  version  differs  firom  the 
eommon  English  yersiolK. 

1.  The  Pesbito  version  makes  a  much  more  frequent  use  of  the  copulative 
eonjunctif^  and  to  connect  sentences.  See  Matt  17 :  12, 14, 17,  25.  etc.  This 
conduces  greatly  to  what  is  called  the  simplicily  of  the  version. 

2.  The  Peshfto  makes  «  frequent  use  of  the  interjection  lo  or  behold.  See 
Bfatt  3 : 10.  17:12.  10.  Jo.  9 : 26.  14 :  29,  &c.  The  use  of  this  particle  gives  life 
and  vivacity  to  the  version. 

3.  The  Peshito  has  uniformly  our  Lord  for  ihe  Lord,  This. has  probably 
arisen  from  early  ecclesiastical  usage,  and  shows  the  deep  reverence  of  the  first 
Christians  for  our  Savior.  It  is  remarkable  that  tliis  version  reads  our  Lord, 
Luke  16:8,  where  the  lord  in  the  parable  and  not  our  Saviour,  is  evidently  in- 
tended. 

4.  The  Peshito  clearly  distmguishes  between  hades  and  ^eherma,  and  between 
decU  and  demojij  (terms  confounded  in  our  common  fin^ish  version,)  and  thus 
gives  fixedness  and  weight  to  these  important  ideas. 

6.  The  Peshito  interchanges  presbyter  and  bishop,  showing  that  in  the  view  of 
the  translator  these  terms  were  synonymous. 

6.  The  Peshito  discriminates  more  accurately  than  our  common  English  ver- 
sion, when  ricdffffara  is  used  to  denote  the  singular.  See  Matt  12: 10,  12, 
where  our  translators  have  improperly  used  the  plural. 

7.  The  Peshito  employs  emadk,  (which  properly  signifies  **  to  stand,**)  and  its 
derivatives  for  **  bemg  baptized,"  and  the  cognate  terms.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  fully  understood. 

8.  The  Peshito  has  special  omissions,  (see  Matt  10:8.  27 : 9, 36.  Luke  22 : 17, 
18.  John  7 : 53  to  8 : 1 1.  Acts  8 : 37.  15 : 34. 18 :  6.  28 : 29. 1  Jo.  6 : 7,)  additions, 
(see  Acts  2 : 14.  Heb.  4 : 8.)  or  alterations,  (see  Mk.  2  :  26.  Luke  9 : 34.  Acts 
1 : 19.  6:4.  10  :  28.  12 : 15.  Rom.  12 : 16.  Eph.  3 : 1.  Heb.  10 : 29.  1  Jo. 
1:1.)  which  the  reader  may  consult  at  his  leisure. 

9.  The  Peshito  version,  in  rendering  the  Greek  term  uniformly,  has  not  dis- 
tinguished, (as  in  the  English  version,)  between  throne  and  seat,  covenant  nnd 
testament,  angel  and  messenger,  apostle  and  messenger,  washing  and  baptism.  This 
characteristic  of  the  Peshito  unhappily  cannot  be  exhibited  in  an  English  transla- 
tion. 

These  are  the  more  important  variations  between  the  Svriac  Peshito,  the 
sacred  depository  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  East,  as  held  by  different  and 
opposing  sects,  and  the  textus  receptus  or  received  Greek  text,  which  is  repfe- 
iented  in  our  common  English  version  and  is  held  by  the  different  denominations 
in  the  West.  The  true  text,  as  developed  by  scientific  criticism,  lies  between 
these  two,  and  of  course  is  nearer  to  the  Syriac  text  than  is  King  James's  ver- 
sion. These  differences,  it  will  be  seen,  are  comparatively  unimpoitant  They  do 
not  affect  any  one  Christian  doctrine.  •  The  two  testaments,  although  they  have 
been  separated  almost  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  in  regions  widely 
remote  from  each  other,  and  have  been  preserved  in  different  languages  by  men 
of  different  religious  views,  are,  we  may  almost  say,  identically  the  same— a  very 
important  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  common  religion. 

The  learned  translator  has  performed  a  useful  task.  He  has  given  us  a  cor- 
rect and  faithful  representation  of  the  original  Syriac.  His  version  will  be  read 
with  delight  by  the  common  reader,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the 
scholar,  whenever,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  meets  with  a  reference  in  his  studies 
to  that  venerable  Syriac  version. 
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Justificmim  by  Faith  A  Concio  ad  Clenim,  delivered  in  New  Ilaven,  July  29, 
1851.  By  Ltman  H.  At  water,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Fairfield. 
Published  by  request   New  Haven :  Thomaa  EL  Pease.   1861.   8vo.  pp.  28. 

The  subject  of  this  sermon  was  assigned  by  the  Greneral  Association  of  Con- 
necticut It  is  discussed  at  great  length  by  the  respeoted  author,  and  abounds  in 
passages  of  forcible  argument  and  expression.  It  shows  much  reading  and 
thougtit  in  the  preparation,  evincing  a  fiirailiarity  with  the  relations  of  the  quea^ 
tion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  to  the  controversies  of  our 
own  times.  The  sermon  is  divided  into  the  three  following  heads:  "  1.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  justify,  as  used  in  relation  to  this  subject  8.  What  are 
meant  by  those  works  of  the  law  by  which  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be  justified  I 
3.  How  we  are  justified  only  Isf  faith  m  Christ"  The  third  of  these  inquiries  is 
the  leading  topic  of  the  discourse.  In  discussing  it,  the  author  gives  his  theory 
of  the  atonement  In  doing  so,  instead  of  developing  the  modes  of  justification 
in  the  way  which  has  been  customary  with  the  New  England  divines  since  the 
younger  Edwards,  he  has  chosen  another  course.  He  sets  up  the  Westminster 
Catechism  for  his  text,  and  goes  into  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  condition  of  justification.  To 
do  this  was  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  if  such  is  his  own  doctrine.  We 
have  given  his  exposition  of  the  subject  some  attention,  and  feel  bound  to  say, 
that  to  argue  as  he  does  about  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  only  confuses  the 
mind  in  the  efibrt  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  embarrasses  and 
weakens  the  whole  argument  In  the  very  first  sentence  he  says,  **  It  is  to  be 
presumed,  at  the  outset,  that  a  righteous  God,  judging  men  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  a  righteous  law,  will  justify  them  only  in  view  of  a  righteousness  eiiher 
their  own,  or  that  of  another  reckoned  to  their  account"  There  is  in  this  sen- 
tence the  resemblance  of  an  argument,  but  not  its  reality.  There  is  a  play  on 
the  word  righteous,  thrice  repeated ;  but  we  submit,  whether  the  gulf  is  not  very 
wide  between  the  premises  that  God  is  righteous  and  judges  by  a  righteous  law, 
aad  the  conclusion  that  he  can  only  justify  men  by  their  own  -righteousness  or 
that  of  another,  if  righteousness  can  only  mean  "  conformity  to  God's  law." 
Surely,  the  author  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  younger  Edwards  has  said  with 
great  truth,  ^  though  it  has  been  said  by  divines  of  eminence  that  the  justification 
of  the  gospel  is  the  act  of  a  judge  proceedmg  according  to  law,  it  is  plainly 
a  mistake,  and  such  a  mistake  as  is  plainly  subversive  of  the  grace  of  the 
gwel." 

The  author  then  adds,  that  *  this  presumption  is  justified  by  the  representa> 
tions  of  the  Scriptures :  1.  That  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
ground  of  our  justification.  2.  That  it  holds  up  .the  idea  of  a  substitution,  ao 
that  by  his  obedience  many  are  made  righteous,  or  "the  righteousiiess  <f 
Ood  in  him.^  3.  Faith  looks  to  the  atonement  and  the  everlasting  righteousness 
he  has  brought  in  as  the  ground  of  our  justification.'  The  author  surely  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  the  phrases  under  the  second  head  are  thought  by  many 
orthodox  interpreters  to  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  justified  are  treated  as  righteous, 
and  not  to  have  the  remotest  relation  to  the  righteousness,  but  to  the  atoning 
work  of  Christ,  as  the  ground  of  this  treatment.  We  ask  also :  Where  in  the 
Scriptures  are  we  taught  that  faith  looks  to  the  atonement,  and  the  everlasting 
righteousness,  &c.,  he  has  brought  in7 

The  author  then  raises  four  questions  upon  the  definition  of  justification  ^ven 
in  the  catechism.  The  first  is,  "  Is  there  a  righteousness  of  Christ,  wbidi, 
when  appropriated  by  faith,  thus  inures  to  the  believer's  benefit  and  justification  f* 
To  this  be  answers,  that  Christ  does  become  or  furnish  such  a  righteousness 
to  the  believer,  appears  from  the  most  cursory  view  of  the  scriptural  representa- 
tions."   The  passages  referred  to  are  four.   The  author  must  be  aware  that 
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many  orthodox  divines  giro  to  all  of  these  passages  an  interpretation  different 
from  that  which  he  takes  for  granted  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  possibly  be  tme. 

The  second  qnestion  is,  '^In  what  does  this  righteousness  consist!"  We 
looked  here  with  earnest  scrutiny  to  see  the  answer.  Perhaps,  thought  we,  the 
author  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  righteousnessy  used  so  freely  in  the 
Scriptures.  Perhaps  he  will  inform  us,  that  as  the  same  word  is  used  for  at 
least  two  Greek  words,  it  may,  in  different  connections,  have  different  shades  of 
meaning.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  us  that  the  word  sometimes  translated  righteous^ 
nessj  is  also  translated yu5^i;Sca^t(m,^so  that  we  need  to  scrutinize  very  closely  the 
connection  in  whksh  it  occurs,  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  meaning.  But  we  are 
disappointed.  His  answer  is  brief  and  decisive, — ^"I  can  form  no  idea  of 
righteousness  other  than  conformity  to  God's  law.**  Thus  the  whole  question 
is  taken  for  granted  and  decided,  simply,  in  our  jodgment,  because  righteousness 
in  English  is  derived  from  righteous,  and  because  a  word  of  more  limited  signi- 
fication in  English  is  employed  to  translate  a  word  of  wider  signification  in  the 
Greek.  The  author  certainly  must  know  that  iUaioi^  in  Greek,  is  an  attribute  of 
relation  as  well  as  of  quality,  meaning  righl  in  law,  as  well  as  right  in  characiery 
and  that  iiKatov6vii,  StKaionni^  iiKatttfut^  in  Greek,  may  have  a  similar  breadth  of  mean- 
ing. After  giving  the  answer  thus  briefly,  he  adds,  **  like  every  law,  it  consists 
of  precept  and  penalty,  and  is  equally  righteous,  equally  binding,  in  both,"  and 
from  this  he  argues  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  saves  us  from  penalty  by 
suffering  it  in  our  stead,  which  is  a  negative  benefit,  and  then  obeys  for  us  the 
law,  which  obedience  is  imputed  for  our  positive  good. 

The  author  had  certainly  a  right  to  vindicate  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel in  his  own  way.  But  the  way  is  novel  in  New  England,  and  we  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  it  is  attended  with  any  advantage.  It  is  not  the  way  adopted  by  the 
younger  Edwards  in  his  three  sermons  preached  in  1786.  We  are  aware  it  is  tiie 
way  sanctioned  at  Princeton,  but  the  ar^ruments  used  by  Dr.  Hodge  in  his  Com- 
mentary, seem  to  us  anjrthing  but  decisive.  We  believe  with  Edwards,  that  **  if 
the  meaning  of  these  propositions  be  that  the  believer  is  righteous  with  Christ's 
righteousness,"  then  they  amount  merely  to  this,  that  Christ  has  satisfied  the 
law  on  his  behalf  and  that  he,  for  Christ's  sake,  is  justified  and  saved."  This 
we  believe  to  be  New  England  theology,  and  what  is  better,  to  be  true  theology. 
We  commend  the  author  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  fiuth.  We  can  only  express  the  desire  that  his  other  able  arguments 
had  not  been  deformed  by  this  unscriptural  hypothesis. 


Tlie  Elements  of  Christian  Science.  A  Treatise  upon  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Practice.  By  William  Adams,  S.T.P.,  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  in  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin.  Philadelphia:  H.  Hooker.  1850.  8vo. 
pp.  379. 

This  book  should  rather  be  entitled  ^  A  Treatise  upon  Moral  Philosophy,  &;c.) 
on  Church  Principles."  Like  Sewell's  Christian  Morals,  it  is  an  attempt  to  base  the 
whole  of  moral  philosophy  on  revealed  Christianity,  not  on  Christianity  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Scriptures,  but  as  revealed  in  the  church  by  men  divinely  commis- 
sioned to  teach  man  his  duty.  We  do  not  mean  that  these  principles  are  so 
baldly  asserted  in  this  volume  as  they  are  in  Sewell ;  nor  that  some  parts  of  the 
volume  are  not  very  valuable  and  interesting.  We  speak  only  of  the  system, 
the  philosophy  of  morals,  so  far  as  any  is  taught  in  the  book.  We  say  so  far  as 
any  is  taught,  for  there  is  a  smgular  mixture  of  theology  and  philosophy,  of 
science  and  poetry,  which  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  the  author  ought  really  to 
be  tried  before  the  ordmary  tribunals,  and  according  to  the  principles  ^  in  such 
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The  author  divides  his  volume  into  mx  books,  under  the  following  titles:^ 
Human  Nature ;  The  Conscience ;  the  Spiritual  Reason ;  the  Heart  or  Affections ; 
The  Home  and  its  Affections;  The  Human  Will.  A  glance  at  these  titles  will 
satisfy  any  one  who  is  competent  to  judge  that  the  oraer  of  scienti6c  develop- 
ment cannot  be  very  strictly  observed  in  the  transition  from  one  of  these  topics 
to  another.  A  few  instances  of  the  questions  which  are  started  by  the  aatiior, 
and  of  the  answers  which  he  gives,  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  treatise. 

Under  the  head  of  Human  Nature,  the  author  asks,  "  Is  man's  nature  good  or 
eviir  To  this  he  answers,  *'It  cannot  be  indifferent,  like  that  of  the  brutes. 
It  cannot  be  partly  good  and  partly  evil.  It  cannot  be  entirely  evil.  Therefore 
it  must  be  good,"  adding,  by  and  by,  ^  but  fidlen.**  In  his  argument  about  these 
several  answers,  he  treats  the  nature  of  man  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  physical 
constitution,  determined  by  its  very  nature  to  specific  results.  He  does  not 
recognize  the  peculiarity  by  which  a  nature  can  be  moral  at  all.  He  does  not 
reason  as  though  a  nature  could  be  wholly  good  in  its  constitution  and  wholly 
bad  by  its  perversion.  He  introduces  this  a&rward,  but  not  until  his  reasoning 
has  been  vitiated  by  its  omission.  Had  he  recognized  this  distinction,  which  is 
fundamental  and  elementary,  he  would  not  have  indulged  himself  in  so  pasHion- 
ate  a  tirade  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  total  depravity  as  occurs  on  p.  21. 

In  Chap.  II.,  he  discusses  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  He  asks,  what  is  good! 
Recognizmg  the  faot  that  there  must  be  some  common  quality  that  makes  all 
virtuous  actions  good,  lie  asks  what  that  quality  is.  He  answers,  goodness,  ab- 
solutely conskiered,  is  God.  Goodness  in  man  is  ^  that  whidi  is  likest  God." 
He  scorns  any  other  analysis  than  this,  and  says,  to  a  Christian,  the  supreme 
good  is  God ;  the  supreme  law  of  action  is  the  revelation  of  God ;  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  it  is  the  church  f  that  whkh  applies  it  tiie  spirit,  and  that  whiofa 
receives  it,  the  nature  of  man. 

The  account  given  of  Conscience,  in  the  second  book,  is  as  follows :  Tbe 
action  of  Conscience  is  threefold, — to  prohibit,  to  record,  to  prophesy  retri- 
btttion.  In  all  of  these  offices  We  attribute  to  this  faculty  a  permmal  power^ 
AS  if  it  were  the  influence  upon  us  of  an  individual  who  is  not  ourselves.''  But 
this  personal  power,  thus  dimly  recognized,  can  be  no  otiier  than  a  personal  God. 
Conscience  is  therefore  God  speakmg  to  man.  The  decisions  of  Conseienoe  are 
not  **  the  thoughts"  of  men  **  accusmg,  or  else  excusing,  one  another,"  but  the 
direct  utterances  of  God.  To  distmguish,  however,  those  judgments  of  con- 
science which  are  fallible,  from  those  which  are  infallible,  the  author  is  forced 
afterwards  to  distinguish  between  Conscience,  ^natural  faculty  in  iii,"  and  the 
"  voice  cf  the  Holy  Ohost  wiihout  us  conscience,  the  eye  and  the  light  which 
we  see ;  conscience,  the  ear  and  the  voice  which  we  hear.  We  cannot  go 
farther  into  the  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  read,  as  it  shows  how  the  poetico-scientific  way  of  treating  theologv  and 
morals  can  be  as  readily  used  to  sustain  the  highest  views  of  cnurch  authority, 
as  well  as  the  most  lofty  notions  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason ;  how  it 
is  of  the  easiest  application  to  the  servile  creed  of  Hobbes,  as  to  the  haofffatiesk 
independence  of  the  modern  rationalist  In  respect  to  practical  ethics,  there  is 
much  truth,  strikmgly  and  beautifully  set  forth,  showing  the  autiior  to  be  as- 
sessed of  rare  elevation  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  much  practical  sagacity,  v^e 
regret  that  views  so  just  and  so  forcibly  illustrated,  should  be  deformed  by  so 
feeble,  so  obscure,  and  so  inconsistent  a  philosophy. 
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Sekot  Discourses  cf  Sereno  Edwards  Dwiehi^  D.D,^  Pastor  of  Park  sheet  church, 
Boston,  and  President  of  Hamilton  College,  in  New  York.  With  a  memoir 
of  his  life.  By  William  T.  Dwioht,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Third  Congre- 
gational  Church,  Poitland.  Boston:  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1861.  12mo. 
pp.  382. 

This  is  a  volume  of  great  interest,  in  some  respects  the  most  valuable  that 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  public.  The  discourses  on  the  death  of  Christ 
have  long  lieen  out  of  print,  and  have  been  anxiously  inquired  for  in  vain.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject,  as  a  Scriptural  argument,  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  exhausting  which  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country,  and  is  a  fine  model 
of  this  kind  of  investigati<ML  Its  publication  at  the  present  time,  when  tlie  sub- 
ject is  so  much  mooted  in  our  churches,  will  be  hailed  by  many  of  the  youiyrer 
'clergy.  These  sermons  are  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  volume.  The 
other  sermons  are  also  models  in  their  kind :  direct  in  argument,  forcible  in  style, 
warm  and  earnest  in  feeling.  They  are  fine  examples  of  what  a  superior  mmd, 
enriched  by  liberal  culture,  and,  above  all,  trained  by  the  conflicts  and  experience 
of  the  bar,  can  furnish  for  the  pulpit,  without  losing  aught  of  simplicity  or  clear- 
ness. Indeed  we  cannot  but  tbinK,  that  in  these  days,  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  almost  every  way  of  preaching,  except  the  right  way,  the  publication  of  ser- 
mons written  with  so  little  pretension,  and  so  ffreat  excellence,  is  most  timely. 
The  memoir  is  also  written  in  good  taste,  and  with  that  moderation  and  self- 
restraint  which  is  fit  in  a  brother  when  speaking  of  the  character  of  a  brother. 
We  regret  that  the  sermon,  **  Forbid  them  not,"  is  not  in  the  collection,  it  is  so 
full  of  practical  wisdom  and  pious  feeling.  We  hope  the  volume  will  receive,  as 
it  ought,  a  wide  circulation. 


The  Ufe  and  Times  of  John  Calvinj  the  great  Reformer.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Paul  Uenrt,  D.D.,  Minister  and  Seminary  Inspector  in  Berlin. 
By  Heney  Stebbdio,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1851.   8vo.   pp.  619  and  454. 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  work  is  now  given  to  the  public  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  Carters.  The  obligations  of  theologians  and  schohirs  for  this 
gift  will  be  readily  acknowledged.  The  name  of  Calvin  is  too  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  to  be  exposed  to  reproach,  from  the  ignorance  of  his 
revilers  or  defenders.  His  histoiy  is  too  intimately  connected  ^th  that  of 
theology  to  be  left  in  the  shade.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there 
should  be  at  hand  a  candid,  thorough  and  copious  biography  to  qualify  the  in- 
diseriminate  praises  of  those  zealous  partisans  who  ascrioe  a  perfection  more 
than  human  to  the  leader  of  their  partjr,  and  to  reprove  the  ignorant  and  ma- 
licious attacks  of  unscrupulous  and  prejudiced  adversaries.  Dr.  Henry's  work 
meets  all  these  conditions.  It  is  canmd.  This  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes 
up  any  portion  of  the  work,  especially  such  a  one  as  the  account  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Servetus.  The  story  is  told  in  an  impartial,  cool  and  dignified 
manner,  which  enforces  conviction  and  shames  down  calumny.  Not  only  is  the 
work  candid  in  reality,  but  it  will  be  believed  to  be  so,  from  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Henry,  firom  his  own  position,  is  above  the  suspicion  of  partialitv.  As  a  German 
Protestant,  he  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  bias  for  Calvin's  doctrines  or  char- 
acter. As  a  Christian  and  student,  he  does  not  lack  sympathy  for  his  surpassing 
merits  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  theologian.  The  work  is  thorough  and  ex- 
hausting. No  part  of  it  is  superficially  treated,  but  eveiy  question  is  thoroughly 
eanvasaed  and  searciied  to  the  bottom.  The  contemporaiy  history,  the  state  of 
tiie  times,  the  politics,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  the  personal  peculiarities  of  all 
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the  great  actors,  the  locil  history  of  (jeneva,  its  surroiinding  seenery,  even  the 
old  divisions  of  the  city,  its  walls  and  environs,  and  the  m<^em  alterations,  all 
are  held  present  to  his  view,  as  the  back-groand  and  fWuning  to  set  forth  the  story 
of  Calvin  in  its  right  relations  to  the  times,  and  in  its  proper  relief,  as  contrasted 
with  the  men  of  his  day.  The  references  are  copious,  and  the  quotations  are 
satisfactory.  Nothing  on  this  score  is  deficient,  but  the  means  are  at  hand  for 
the  justification  or  refutal  of  the  biographer's  opinions.  We  regret,  indeed, 
that  the  work  of  translation  did  not  fail  into  the  hands  of  a  scholar,  more  accu- 
rate, and  more  in  sympathy  with  all  the  views  of  the  reformer.  We  regret  also 
the  heaviness  of  the  style,  and  the  erudite  dullness  of  the  composition.  But  this 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  To  the  general  reader  even,  who  will  commence  the 
reading  in  an  earnest  spirit,  the  interest  will  warm  and  increase  as  he  advances; 
till  it  will  rise  to  excitement  To  the  scholar  and  the  theologian,  it  will  be  a  trea- 
sure-house of  constant  reference  and  instruction.  The  rei&ng  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  past  times,  is  fitted  to  confirm 
the  belieWng,  to  liberalize  the  narrow-minded,  to  correct  those  tempted  to  error. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  Christian  teacher.  The  preacher  is 
in  all  resoects  improved  by  it  for  his  appropriate  work.  Especially  is  he  en- 
couraged oy  the  lives  of  eminent  preachers  and  theologians  of  other  times.  He 
feels  that  his  work  is  great  and  important,  and  however  discouraging  its  present 
aspects,  and  feeble  its  results,  its  fruit  will  remain.  We  mourn  that  so  few 
haye  a*  taste  for  reading  of  this  land,  and  that  of  the  few  who  have  the  taste,  so 
many  are  limited  in  the  means  to  gratify  it 


General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church :  From  the  German  of 
Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  from  the  last  Edition.  By  Joseph  Tok- 
RAY,  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  PhUosophy  in  the  Universitjf  of 
Vermont  Volume  Fourth,  comprising  the  fifth  volume  of  the  original,  (Ninth 
and  tenth  parts  of  the  whole  work).  First  American  Edition.  Boston: 
Published  by  Crocker  &  Brewster.  1861. 

A  MINUTE,  comprehensive  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  individual  facta,  philo- 
sophical skill  in  connecting  these  facts  together  so  that  the  whole  shall  correspond 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  plan  of  divine  providence,  in  accordance  with  which 
they  took  place,  and  a  Christian  spirit  united  with  versatility  and  depth  of  intel- 
lect and  feelings,  to  enter  into  and  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  great 
men  of  the  church  and  the  world, — ^these  would  seem  to  be  some  of  the  more 
important  characteristics  of  the  /ihurch  historian.  They  were  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  combined  in  Neander.  In  respect  to  knowledge — a  thorough  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  original  sources, — he  stands  in  the  first  rank ;  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  identifying  himself  with  the  times,  and  of  looking  at  the 
pfreat  men  of  various  temper  of  mind  and  various  character,  from  that  point  of  view 
in  which  they  appear  as  they  really  were,  and  then  of  estimating  all  these  fiwsts  and 
analyzing  all  these  characters  with  a  genuine  Christian  spirit,  that  Neander  is 
unrivalled.  It  is  delightful  to  read  church  history  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher,  whose  warm  Christian  heart,  enlarged  by  broad  contemplations  of  Chris- 
tian life,  beats  in  unison  with  whatever  is  good  in  whomsoever  it  may  be  found; 
who  can  do  justice  to  Tertullian  as  well  as  to  Chr3rso8tom,  to  Bernard  as  well 
as  to  Abelard.  It  is  delightful  to  pursue  one's  studies  with  a  truly  learned,  a 
truly  profound,  a  truly  liberal,  warm-hearted,  catholk  Christian  man.  And  such 
was  Neander. 

The  present  volume  brings  down  church  history  from  Gregory  the  Second  to 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  almost  to  the  fourteenth  century.   Among  other  things  it 
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treats  of  the  renowned  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  Anselm,  Abelard,  Ber- 
nard, Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
William  of  Paris,  and  others.  The  student  of  philosophy  and  the  student  of 
profone  history  will  find  much  here  to  interest  and  instnict  them.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Neander  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  translator. 


Cosmos :  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexahder 
Von  Humboldt.  Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  E.  C.  Otte.  In  three 
volumes.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers.  82  Cliff  Street. 
1851. 

Tms  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age,  if  not  the  very  greatest. 
The  vast  circuit  which  it  takes  through  the  regions  of  knowledge,  the  precision 
and  directness  with  which  it  speaks  of  the  difficult  question  of  science,  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  views  and  the  accuracy  of  its  details,  all  make  it  a  most  re- 
markable work.  Humboldt,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  the  only  man  living  who 
could  have  written  it  The  first  volume  was  published  in  Germany,  in  1846,  the 
second  in  1847,  the  third  not  till  very  recently.  But  although  the  work  has  been 
written  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  fundamental  principle  of  it — 

the  combination  of  cosmicaf  phenomena  in  one  sole  picture  of  nature" — ^was 
announced  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  public  lectures  of  the  author.  The 
idea  then  announced  has  been  at  length  realized.  There  have  been  three  trans- 
lations in  England.  The  present  publishers  have  done  well  in  adopting  the 
translation  of  £.  C.  Otte,  and  in  following  the  edition  of  Bohn.  And  in  every 
respect,  the  American  is  equal  to  the  EngUsh  edition. 


The  Philosophy  cf  Mathematics :  Translated  from  the  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive  of  Auguste  Comte.  By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering and  Adj.  Professor  of  liiathematics  in  Union  College.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street    1861.   8vo.   pp.  260. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  much  pleasure  and  instruction.  We  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  estimate  which  the  translator  has  made  of  it  It  is  the  opinion  of 
mathematicians,  we  believe,  that  it  contains  the  best  classification  of  the  several 
sciences  included  under  the  general  term  Mathematics,  whic|)  has  as  jet  been 
proposed.  Indeed,  in  pomt  of  simplicity,  sharp  and  definite  distinctions,  and 
masterly  development,  we  see  not  what  more  is  Tinted.  We  observe  there  has 
been  some  controversy  in  the  religious  newspapers  as*to  the  position  which 
Comte  holds  in  the  world  of  science  and  the  translator  has  been  somewhat 
blamed  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  him.  Possibly  a  fuller  account 
of  the  author  would  have  been  better;  but  if  this  is  actually  the  best  work  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be,  we  see  no  objection  against 
saying  so. 


The  History  cf  Rome,   By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Modem  Historv  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School, 
and  Member  oi  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome.   Three  volumes  in  one. 
Reprinted,  entire,  from  the  last  London  edition.   New  York :  Appleton 
Company,  200  Broadway.    1861.   pp.  670. 

Tms  history  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  so  well  known  that  no  criticism  is  needed  in  a 
notice  of  this  kind.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  edition,  that  in 
printing  the  three  volumes  in  one,  the  publishers  have  made  the  work  much 
more  convenient  as  a  text-book  for  school ;  and  we  are  glad  to  leara  that  it  has 
been  extensively  used  for  this  purpose. 
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London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor :  A  Cyclopedia  of  the  condition  and  eanup 
ings  of  those  that  will  work,  those  that  cannot  work,  and  those  that  will  not 
work.  By  Henrt  Mathew.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Harper  Brothers,  8S 
Cliff  street.   1861.  pp.631. 

This  work  uncovers  a  world  of  heathendom  existing  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
est civilized  and  the  most  christianized  nation  of  Europe.  We  felt,  in  glancmg 
over  its  pages,  that  the  world  of  abominations  which  tiie  Apostle  Paul  so  m- 
phically  describes,  was  here  restored  to  life.  Some  commentator  has  remarKed 
that  the  disinterment  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  confirms  all  that  the  s^pos- 
tie  has  said  even  when  applied  to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  But 
we  doubt  if  there  is  any  debasement  depicted  in  these  disinterrea  cities 
which  is  more  horrible  than  what  has  been  brought  to  liffht,  not  from  hidden  re* 
cesses,  not  from  burrows  under  ground,  but  in  the  lighted  streets  of  London  and 
on  the  fair  fields  of  England  U  lies  within  sight  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Dean  of  Westminster.  But  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  these  dis- 
closures is,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people  who  make  up  this  world  within 
the  world  of  London,  are  engaged  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  They  are 
tradesmen.  They  sell  articles  of  diet  and  weanng  apparel,  cheap  luxuries  and 
cheap  literature,  as  well  as  the  cheap  incitements  to  vice.  They  nave  their  laws 
of  trade,  their  competitions,  their  upper  and  lower  classes,  their  wholesale  and 
retail  merchants,  their  authors,  their  literature,  in  its  several  classes,  from  a  merry 
ballad  to  a  horrible  tnuredy ;  their  theaters  and  their  operas,  but  no  school-house, 
no  church,  no  household.  It  is  men  and  women,  with  every  restraint  remoTed 
but  that  of  brute  force,  laboring  but  just  to  escq)e  starvation,  debased  by  harsh 
and  dreadful  poverty,  •*  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world." 

Is  it  possible  that  this  state  of  society  has  been  suffered  to  grow  un  without 
guilt  by  that  National  Church,  the  most  richly  endowed  of  any  in  tne  world, 
which  claims,  as  its  peculiar  mission,  to  teach  the  whole  people  of  England  the 
way  of  life  ?  We  trust  that  the  disclosures  made  in  this  volume  may  be  the 
means  of  arousing  the  Church  of  England  to  its  duty  in  this  matter,  and  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  own  countrymen  not  to  suffer  such  things  to  take  a 
start  in  any  of  our  cities.  If  this  should  be  the  result,  the  publication  will  be 
timely ;  though  we  must  acknowledge,  we  doubt  whether  the  general  circulation 
of  the  volume  will  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  community.  It  is  not  safe 
always  to  describe  vice,  even  with  a  good  intent 


Literary  Reminiscences;  from  the  Autobiography  of  an  Opium  Eater.  By 
Thomas  De  Quincet.  In  two  volumes.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  d£.  Fields. 
New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.  1861. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  this  collection  of  l£e  writings  of  De  Qnincey. 
We  need  not  repeat  what  we  then  said  upon  the  great  value  of  his  productiona. 
But  the  present  volumes  of  literary  reminiscences  possess  a  peculiar  interest 
De  Quincey  lived  for  many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Wilson  iind  oUier 
men  of  letters,  especially  of  that  class  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  JE^in- 
hurgh  Review,  We  have  here  his  recollections  of  those  distinguished  men,  and 
in  some  respects  he  gives  us  a  different  view  of  the  society  of  the  Lakes," 
fr^m  that  we  had  before  entertained.  But  a  work  containing  the  literary  remi- 
niscences of  such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Sou^y,  Davy,  by  snMk 
a  man  as  De  Quincey,  needs  only  to  be  made  known  to  be  welcomed  by  every 
student  of  English  literature  and  by  the  general  reader. 
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Posthumous  Poems  qf  WiUiam  MoOienteUy  now  first  collected.   Boston :  Tick- 
nor,  Reed  &  Fields.  1861. 

Motherwell  is  a  true  poet.  He  moves  in  the  domain  of  fancy,  not  like  a 
stranger,  but  like  one  whose  home  and  possessions  are  there.  His  lyrical- poetry 
ia  renaarkable  for  smoothness  of  rtiythm  and  beauty  of  diction.  Tenderness  and 
delicacy  characterize  his  thoughts,  simplicity  ana  naturalness  his  expression. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  equal  to  the  choicest  pieces  in  the  earlier  collec- 
tion of  his  poems ;  though  this  volume,  like  that,  is  characterized  1^  great  ease 
of  versification  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  often  by  exquisite  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. The  pensive  pieces  lack  the  depth  of  pathos,  and  the  warlike  ones  the 
vigor,  which  mark  the  best  of  his  productions.  Yet,  there  are  |rems  in  this  col- 
lection, such  as,  **  The  Rocky  Islet,"  and  •*  Oh,  think  nae  mair  of  me,"  which 
will  make  it  weteome  to  his  numerous  admirers. 


The  HisUny  qf  ihe  ffniied  States  cf  AmerieOy  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Congress.  By  Richard  Hildreth. 
In  three  volumes.  Volume  11.  John  Adams  dt  Thomas  Jefferson.  New 
York :  Harper  dz.  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street    185L   8vo.  pp.  686. 

This  volume  is  filled  with  much  interesting  matter.  It  contains  the  history  of 
the  violent  contest  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  party,  and  the 
predominance  in  political  power  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  idolaters  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  will  not  oe  much  pleased  with  the  exhibition  which  is  here 
made  of  him,  or  rather  which,  by  means  of  his  letters,  he  is  compelled  to  mtike 
of  himselfl  Others,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  full  justice  done  to  him,  will 
think,  perhaps,  there  is  still  needed  a  comprehensive  and  phflosophical  develop- 
ment of  hi9  whole  character. 


Apvleton^s  Dictionary  cf  Machines^  MechoTties,  Engine-work  and  Engineering. 
Illustrated  with  four  thousand  engravings  on  wood.  In  two  volumes.  Vol. 
I.  pp.  960.  VoL  n.  pp.  960.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way. 1861. 

We  have  several  times,  during  the  publication  of  the  successive  numbers  of 
this  work,  spoken  in  its  behalf.  And  now  that  it  is  completed,  we  again  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  A  glance  even  at  its  pages  will  give 
one  a  high  opinion  of  the  great  extent  of  the  domain  of  mechamcal  science.  It 
would  seem  as  if  almost  ever3rthing  was  done  by  machinery.  The  work  has 
been  prepared  with  uncommon  care  and  at  great  expense;  it  is  beautifully 
pri^tea,  6n  good  paper,  and  the  drawings  are  every  way  admirable.  It  is  an 
equal  honor  to  pubhsher  and  editor.  Such  a  work  was  much  needed,  and  we 
doubt  not  it  will  be  extensively  usefuL 


The  Literature  and  the  Literary  Men  qf  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  By  Abra- 
ham Mills,  AJii.,  Author  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres,  die. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street. 
1851. 

These  volumes  contain  a  course  of  lectures  which  tiie  author  has  delivered 
professionally  dnrinff  the  last  twenty  years^  The  title  ^ves  a  sufficientiy  correct 
lea  of  what  may  oe  found  in  the  work.  The  author  treats  first  of  Anglo- 
kLXon  and  of  Anglo-Norman  htemture ;  he  then  commences  with  the  first  pro- 
nction  in  the  En^ish  language,  and  traces  the  come  of  English  literature  down 
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to  the  age  of  Johnsin^  with  which  he  ends.  He  gives  a  short  biographical  aketdi 
of  each  antiior,  mentions  their  principal  works,  and  adds  extracts  from  their 
writings.  These  selections  are  well  made,  and  the  sketches  accurately  drawn. 
The  reader,  however,  will  not  meet  with  maclLcriticism,  and  what  there  is  does  not 
go  beyond  the  range  of  BUur.  The  scholar  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  find  the 
author  assuming,  in  resard  to  Ossian,  that  he  actually  oomposed  the  poems  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Macimerson.  Indeed,  he  calls  him  **the  brightest  and  periiaps 
the  only  ornament  of  the  Celtic  age.**  We  think  this  question  ought  to  be 
considered  as  settled.  We  cannot  commend  the  woric  for  profound  criticiflm, 
but  the  reader  will  find  a  connected  account  of  the  principal  En^h  writers  with 
well*selacted  extracts  firom  their  writing^ 


Memoir  of  the  Rev,  W,  H,  HewUson,  late  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. By  the  Rev.  John  Baillie,  Linlithgow.  New  Yoric :  Robert  Cuter 
&  Brothers,  285  Broadway.  1851. 

We  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  this 
memoir.  The  editor  has  well  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  what  they  will  find  in 
rtf—**  Genius  and  high  scholarship,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  laid  a 
living  sacrifice  at  his  feet,  is  the  life  sketched  in  these  pages."  Dr.  Kalley  and 
Mr.  Hewitson  were  the  two  principal  instruments  in  the  great  work  of  reforma- 
tion in  the  Island  of  Madeira.  Dr.  Kalley  laid  the  foundation  and  Mr.  Hewitson 
reared  the  superstructure.  While  the  work  was  in  progress,  prudence  required 
that  the  details  should  not  be  published.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  reason 
for  withholding  a  full  account  of  what  has  been  well  called  **■  the  greatest  fact  of 
modem  missions."  The  Christian  world  should  know  the  history,  both  external 
and  internal,  of  a  work  which,  in  one  of  the  darkest  spots  of  Popery,  rescued  so 
many  souls  from  her  grasp.  Such  a  history  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  It 
is  the  first  account  of  the  whole  work  we  have  had,  and  its  authenticity  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  Dr.  Kalley  himself  has  given  an  account  of  its  first  stages,  in 
a  series  of  Notes,"  contributed  by  him  for  this  memoir,  while  Mr.  Hewitaon's 
letters  and  journals  furnish  the  remainder. 


Memoir  of  Adoniram  Judson :  Being  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  Missionary  La- 
bors. By  J.  Cleicent,  Author  of  Noble  Deeds  of  American  Women." 
Auburn  :  Derby     Miller.  1851. 

This  volume  comes  before  the  public  with  sufficiently  modest  pretensions.  It 
claims  to  be  little  more  than  a  compilation,  and  contains  but  little  biographical 
matter  that  has  not  alreadv  been  given  to  the  public.  It  can  be  viewed  only  as 
an  outline  sketch  of  Mr.  Judson's  life  and  missionary  labors.  It  even  announces 
that  a  more  extended  memoir — from  the  pen,  we  suppose,  of  Mrs,  Judson, 
already  a  jDivorite  authoress — ^is  in  process  of  publication.  Such  a  work,  giving 
a  more  detailed  history  of  the  Baptist  missions  in  Burmah  and  Maulmain,  is  cer- 
tainly demanded,  and  will  bo  anticipated  with  no  little  interest  So  far  as  the 
present  will  prevent  the  sale  of  the  larger  memoir,  we  regret  its  publication,  but 
so  fiir  as  it  may  operate  to  excite  higher  interest  in  the  devoted  Judson,  father  as 
he  was  of  the  American  Baptist  missions,  and  render  the  work  by  Mrs.  Judson 
more  extensively  useful  and  pecuniarily  profitable  to  herself,  we  rejoice.  Viewed 
as  introductory  only  to  that  work,  the  volume  by  Mr.  Clement,  executed  as  it  is 
with  no  little  merit,  will  be  favorably  received.  It  is  issued  by  the  publiahexs  in 
good  style,  and,  for  a  time,  at  least,  will  meet  a  ready  sale. 
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Memoir  of  ffie  Rev,  Edicard  Bickersteth^  late  Rector  of  Walton,  Herts.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  BiKKS,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kelshall,  Herts.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Stephen  H.  Tynq^  D.D.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers, 
8a  Cliir  street    1861.   pp.  398.  409. 

The  name  of  Bickersteth  is  well  known  in  the  church  of  Christ  Without 
brilliant  talents,  without  profound  gemus,  without  extensive  scholarship,  he  ao- 
compiished  for  more  that  is  good  and  enduring  than  many  who  possess  all  these. 
Of  sober  but  ardent  and  energetic  piety,  of  great  earnestness  and  force  of  pur- 
pose, and  of  thorough  business  habits,  acquired  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
legal  profession,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  position  he  held  in  the  church  of 
England — a  position  in  reality  far  higher  than  that  of  the  majority  of  her  bishops. 
He  was  prominent  in  eveiy  good  work,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  a  leading  member  of  all  the  other  religious  societies  of  the 
day,  and,  as  bis  finiil  labor,  an  ardent  promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  As 
an  author,  his  writings  are  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the  many  readers  which  he 
has  had  in  all  denominations  will  be  glad  to  see  this  memoir. 


The  Popular  Cyclqpadia  of  BibliccU  Literature,  Condensed  from  the  larger 
work.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  the  "  Pictorial  Bible,"  **  The 
History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine,"  etc.,  and  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature.  Assisted  by  Rev.  James  Tatlok,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  Boston :  Publislied  by  Gould  &-  Lincoln, 
69  Washington  street  1851. 

KiTTo's  CyclopaBdia  of  Biblical  Literature  has  a  well  earned  and  deserved 
celebrity.  It  embodies  the  products  of  the  ablest  and  latest  researches  in  Bib- 
Kcal  literature,  and  is  the  result  of  the  contributions,  not  only  of  the  editor,  but 
of  manjr  writers  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  that  great  field  of  study. 
It  is  high  commendation  of  this  Popular  Cyclopaedia  to  say  that  it  is  Kitto's 
Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  literature,  adapted  to  the  use  of  parents  and  teachers  of 
the  young  and  the  public  generally,  by  a  condensation  of  most  of  its  matter,  and 
the  entire  omission  of  some  articles  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  clergymen 
and  theological  students  than  to  general  readers ;  and  that  both  parts  of  this 
abridging  process  have  been  performed  judiciously  and  skillfully.  Weprjiict 
for  it  a  wide  circulation  among  the  religious  public. 


Daily  Bible  lUustrations ;  Bemg  original  readings  for  a  year,  on  subjects  from 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  Especially 
designed  for  the  family  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  editor  of  the 
"Pictorial  Bible,"  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  &c.  Solomon  and  the 
Kings,  &c.   New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285  Broadway.  1861. 

This  volume,  treating  of  Solomon  and  the  Kings,  completes  the  series 
of  Bible  illustrations.  The  reader  is  now  furnished  with  a  reading  lesson 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  It  was  the  design  of  the  autlior  to  em- 
brace the  whole  Bifile  within  the  range  of  these  lessons,  but  he  has  been 
compelled  by  the  abundance  of  his  material,  to  limit  himself  to  the  historieal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  now  proposes  to  prepare  a  new  series, 
founded  upon  the  remaining  portions  of  the  sacred  writirgs.  We  hope  he  may 
do  so.  The  author  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  work  he  nas  undertaken.  The 
plan  is  a  good  one,  and  the  execution  of  it  thus  far  has  been  equally  good. 
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The  Rainbow  o/ the  North:  A  short  account  of  the  Tmi  Establishment  of 
Christianity  m  Rupert's  Land  by  the  Church  Missonary  Society.  By  S. 
Tucker.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  286  Broadway.  1861. 
This  small  volurre  contains  an  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
testant mission  within  the  domains  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — ^within  a 
reariop  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  northwards 
from  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  American 
Contment  The  first  mission  was  established  at  the  Bed  River  colony.  This 
was  in  1820,  just  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter 
to  Prince  Rupert  and  his  associates  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
*nd  conferring  upon  them  the  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  that  region.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  missionary  efibrts  which 
were  commenced  in  1820  have  been  continued  to  this  time,  and  with  such  en- 
couraging success,  that  in  1849  there  was  appointed  a  bishop  of  Rupert  Land. 
This  volume  gives  a  history  of  these  missionary  efforts,  and  it  powerfully  illus- 
trates how  the  missionary  spirit  in  every  branch  of  the  church  of  Chnst  will 
bring  out  the  self-denial,  faith,  hope  and  charity  of  our  common  Christianity. 


Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.   By  William  R.  Williams.   Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln,  69  Washington  street  18S1. 

The  brief  prayer  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  disciples  for  their  instruction  is  so 
well  adapted  to  all  hearts,  and  to  all  ages,  scenes  and  emergencies^  that,  thon^ 
treated  by  a  multitude  of  writers,  it  is  not  exhausted,  but  is  a  fountain  of  thoufpt 
ever  fresh  and  rich.  We  welcome  this  additional  volume  on  that  subject  with 
pleasure,  as  indeed  we  do  every  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Williams.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  country,  and  has  no  superior  in  his  own  religious 
denomination.  We  rejoice  that  our  Baptist  brethren  have  such  a  star  in  their 
literary  and  theological  firmament 

This  volume  consists  of  nine  lectures,  one  on  each  clause  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
preceded  by  an  elegantly  written  preface  of  a  few  pages,  and  followed  by  an 
appendix  composed  chiefly  of  pertinent  and  choice  extracts  from  select  and  able 
expositors  of  the  same  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  The  style  of  the  volume  is 
pure,  chaste,  simple  and  classical ;  and  its  thoughts  are  earnest  and  practical, 
while  they  are  often  select  and  fresh,  and  occasionally  profound.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  practical  religious  literature. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse :  In  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  Thomas 
WicKES,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Marietta,  Ohio.  New 
York:  Published  by  M.  W.  Dod^  Brick  Church  Chapel,  City-Hall  Square. 
1861. 

This  is  a  series  of  twenty-seven  sermons,  in  which  the  author  endeavors  to 
bring  out  and  down  to  the  popular  apprehension,  the  meanmg  of  the  Apocalypse. 
His  object  is  so  to  develop  the  nature  of  the  symbols  employed  in  that  sacred 
book,  that  all  can  judge  for  themselves  whether  he  makes  a  right  application  of 
them  in  coming  to  his  conclusions.  He  adopts  Mr.  Lord's  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, though  he  arrives  at  different  results  on  some  important  points.  They  who 
agree  with  the  judicious  book  of  Mr.  Brown,  on  the  Second  Advent,  which  we 
noticed  some  time  since,  will  not  accord  with  Mr.  Wickes's  views  of  the  mill^i- 
nium.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  many  expositions  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
are  contributmg,  perhaps,  to  a  correct  understanding  of  its  meaning:  though 
when  we  ait  down  to  read  any  of  them,  we  are  reminded  of  the  remark  of 
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ScaHger,  that  **  Cidvin  showed  his  wisdom  in  declining  to  write  an  exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse and,  when  we  rise  from  the  perusal,  we  are  not  fully  convinced 
that  Scali^er  was  not  right,  and  that  all  other  writers  might  not  wisely  have  fol- 
lowed Calvin'g  example. 


The  Star  of  the  Wise  Man:  bemg  a  commentary  on  the  second  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew.  By  Richabd  Chenevix  Trench,  B.D.  Phihdelphia :  H.  Hooker. 
1850.    16mo.   pp.  116. 

We  always  read  the  works  of  this  author  with  great  pleasure.  He  unites  a 
fiimiliarity  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  modem  critics,  and  presents  the  results  of  his  learning  in  an  agreeable  and 
winning  style,  while  he  never  forgets  to  mellow  his  compositions  by  a  strain  of 
graceful  and  earnest  pious  feeling.  The  chapter  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
work  is  a  fine  subject  for  his  pen.  We  regret  only  that  ho  has  not  tried  upon  it 
his  powers  of  severe  and  learned  criticism.  The  volume  is,  however,  instructive 
and  interesting. 


P.  S. — ^We  lea^  by  a  communication  m  the  Boston  Traveller,  (July  22d),  and 
from  other  sources,  that  certain  remarks  in  a  literary  notice  of  Agassiz  and 
Gould's  Zoology,  published  in  our  May  number,  involve  matters  of  a  personal 
nature.  We  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  that  if  we 
had  been,  we  should  not  have  published  that  part  of  the  notice. 


BOOKS  received. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  notice  works  which  are  published  in  successive 
numbers.  We  shall  hereafter  merely  report  the  progress  of  such  publications, 
after  we  have  once  informed  our  readers  of  the  character  of  the  work.  There 
are  also  some  books  which,  either  from  being  well  known,  or  for  other  reasons, 
do  not  require  an  extended  notice ;  these  we  shall  place  tinder  the  present  head. 

Pictorial  Fidd-Bock  of  the  Revoluiidn ;  or  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the 
History,  Scenery,  Biography,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence. By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  six  hundred  Engravings  oh  wood,  by 
Lossing  and  Barrett,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by  the  author.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street.  1861.  Nos.  1-17. 
Every  additional  number  only  convinces  us  more  and  more,  of  the  great  and 

permanent  value  of  this  work. 

English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:   On  the  plan  of  the  author's 
•*  Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  and  supplementary  to  it   Designed  for 
college  and  advanced  classes  in  schools.   By  Charles  D.  Cleveland.  Phila- 
delphia :  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  No.  6  South  Fifth  Street    1861.   pp.  738. 
The  selections  in  this  volume  are  all  good,  and  the  account  of  the  several 

writers  well  drawn  up.   We  cheerfully  commend  the  volume  to  the  attention  of 

teachers  and  others. 

Popular  Anatomy  and  PhysicHoffy^  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  and  general 
readers.  By  T.  S.  Lambert,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  With 
one  hundred  and  fifty  wood-cuts  and  beautiful  lithographic  descriptive  illnstnu 
tions.  Portland :  Sanborn  and  Carter.  New  York :  Leavitt  and  Co.  New 
Haven :  A.  H.  Maltby.    1861.   pp.  407. 
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Practical  Anatomy,  Physiolofcy  and  Pathology :  Hygiene,  and  Therapentica.  By 
Prof.  T.  S.  Lambert.   Illustrated  by  nve  colored  plates  and  over  one  hun- 
dred wood  engravings.   Portland :  Sanborn  and  Carter.   New  York :  Leavitt 
and  Co.   New  Haven :  A.  H.  Maltby.    1861.   pp.  268. 
The  title  page  of  these  works  gives  a  sufficiently  good  idea  of  their  contents. 

They  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  we  understand  they  haye 

been  introduced  into  several  schools. 

Chreek  Ollendorff;  being  a  progressive  exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  Greek 
Grammar :  designed  for  beginners  in  Greek,  and  as  a  book  of  exercises  for 
Academies  and  Colleges.  By  Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  the  University  of  Rochester.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Co.    1861.    12mo.   pp.  371. 

This  seems  to  us  in  every  respect  oy  far  the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  has 
yet  been  issued.   It  deserves  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Exercise  of  Faith,  in  its  relation  to  authority  and  private  judpnent.  By  the 
Rev.  M.  Mahan,  A.M.,  assistant  minister  of  St  j\liu*k's  church,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia:  H.  Hooker.    1861.   32mo.  pp.  183. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  recently  been  elected  Professor  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  The  curious  reader  may  learn  from  thi« 
volume  his  position  in  regard  to  a  point  of  much  interest  in  hit  church. 

The  Elements  cf  Algebra,  desififned  for  beginners.    By  Eli  as  Loomis,  M.A-, 
Professor  of  Alathematics  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  au^or 
of  a  **  Course  of  Mathematics,"  "  Recent  Progress  of  Astronomy,"  &c.  New 
York:   Harper  and  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street,  1861.  pp.260. 
We  should  judge  this  book  to  be  very  well  adapted  for  begmners. 

A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities  with  numerous  lUustraiions,   By  Chaslss 
Anthoii,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Langiiages  in  Columbia 
College,  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  etc.,  etc   New  York :   Harper  and 
Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street.    1861.   pp.  461. 
This,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  a  useful  work. 

History  of  Josephine,  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street   pp.  328. 

Hisiory  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Eg)rpt   By  Jacob  Abbott.   With  Engravings. 

New  York :   Harper  and  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street  pp.  318. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  high  estimate  of  this  series  of  histories. 
We  need  do  no  more  now  than  announce  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes. 

Oration  pronounced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  University, 
July  17, 1861.  By  Wii.liam  B.  Spragtje,D.D.  Albany :  Gray,  Spragae  and 
Co.  1861. 

This  oration  is  written  with  the  same  refinement  of  taste  .which  characterizes 
all  Dr.  Sprague's  productions. 

Naomi ;  or  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.  Fu^st  American, 
from  the  ninth  Lond:on  edition.  Philadelphia:  H.  Hooker.  1861.  12mo. 
pp.  422. 

A  Bock  of  Romances,  Lyrics  and  Songs.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston: 
Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields.    1862.   pp.  163. 

We  received  this  well  printed  volume  too  late  to  enable  us  to  prepare  a  notice 
of  it  for  the  present  number. 

For  the  same  reason  we  omit  to  mention  a  few  other  books  which  we  have 
received. 
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A. 

jSdam^  AppUiorCt  Meehanic'i  Magaxiiu 
and  Engvneer^M  Journal^  noticed,  318. 

j$dam^  EUmentt  of  Chrittian  Science, 
noticed,  619. 

JtguUar  Grace,  Women  of  Israel,  noticed, 
161. 

American  Alrhamcfor  1851,  noticed,  149. 
jStmerican  Character,  the  Puritan  Element 
m,53l. 

Puritan  Element  in  the  American  Charac- 
ter ;  The  New  England  Historical  and 
,  Genealogical  Register,  History  and 
(Genealogy  of  the  Davenport  Family, 
reviewed,  531.  Pride  of  Ancestry,  re- 
marks  upon,  532.  New  England  knows 
her  origin;  its  character,  533.  Traits 
of  the  national  character  in  which  the 
Puritan  element  is  seen,  confidence  in 
the  nation's  destiny,  and  yet  a  vigorous 
application  of  means  to  attain  the  de- 
sired end  536.  Spirit  of  adventure  and 
love  of  home,  538.  The  principle  of 
Conservatism  combined  with  that  of 
reform,  539.  A  jealousy  of  encroach- 
ments against  freedom,  and  yet  a  spirit 
of  submission  to  law,  541. 

jSmutemente ;  jlpleafor  amutements.  By 
Frederic  W.  Sawyer,  345.  Rest,  diver- 
sion, recreation  defined,  346.  Amuse- 
ments defined,  347.  Are  they  Scrip- 
tural? 348.  Their  expense,  their  moral 
character,  350.  Objections  answered, 
351.  Laws  and  rules  of  recreation, 
355. 

jSndrewt,  E.    A.;  His  Latin-English 

Lexicon,  noticed,  144. 
jSppletonU  Dictionary  of  Mechanice,  noticed, 

625. 

jimolipB  History  of  Rome,  noticed,  623. 
JUwater'e  Concio  ad  Clerum,  noticed,  618. 

B. 

Baldwin,  Hon*  Simeon,  sketch  of  the  life 
and  character  o^  426.  Parentage  and 
early  life.  427.  Residence  and  study 
with  his  orother,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bald- 


win, of  Danbury,  427.  Character  of 
his  brother,  428 ;  his  death,  429.  Mr. 
B.'s  college  life,  430 ;  his  pubHc  life, 
431 ;  his  domestic  life,  432 ;  his  religious 
life,  432;  his  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  438  ;  his  death,  437. 

Baptized  children,  relation  of  to  the  church. 
Hall  on  Baptism,  reviewed,  372.  De- 
pendence of  the  race  on  the  conduct  of 
the  first  pair,  373.  Welfare  of  children 
dependent  on  the  conduct  and  character  of 
parents,  374.  Their  power  to  mould  the 
character  of  children.  375.  The  Abra- 
hamic  covenant.  Wnat  was  it  ?  Is  it 
still  in  force  ?  Its  import  in  relation  to 
baptized  children,  376-382.  Objections 
answered,  382.  Importance  of  revived 
interest  in  this  subject,  384-388. 

Bardt  of  the  Bible;  by  George  GilfiUan, 
reviewed,  198. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac.  The  works  of  Isaac 
Barrow.  D.D.,  &c.,  reviewed,  499.  In 
what  class  of  thinkers  and  writers  is 
Barrow,  499.  Will  not  be  liked  by 
dialecticians,  or  those  of  the  directly  op- 
posite tendency,  or  those  who  love  the 
modem  smart  style,  499-502.  He  is 
distinguished  by  his  great  copiousness, 
502.  Absence  of  prettiness  or  con- 
scious beautifying  of  style,  503 ;  by  his 
courage,  in  thought  and  in  speech,  505, 
510. 

Bartlett,  W.  H  C,  XZ.D. ;  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  noticed,  158. 

Benevolence,  Syetematic.  The  Divint  Law 
rf  Beneficence;  by  Rev.  Parsons  Cooke. 
Zaccheus,  or  the  Scriptural  Plan  of 
Benevolence ;  By  Rev.  Samuel  Harris. 
The  Mission  of  the  Church,  or  System- 
atic Benevolence ;  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Law- 
rence. Reviewed,  14.  Forty-first  re- 
port of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  table  of  re- 
ceipts, increase  of,  during  its  whole 
existence ;  little  advance  in  the  last  ten 
years,  14.  Is  the  Christian  public  less 
interested  in  missions?  16.  Necessity 
of  a  systematic  plan,  18.  The  bearing 
of  the  works  reviewed  on  this  point, 
19.  A  more  comprehensive  discussion 
desirable,  21.   Ilelation  between  the 
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use  of  wealth  and  religious  prosperity, 
22-28. 

Bigelow.   Jamaica  in  1850,  noticed,  155. 

Brown  on  tht  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Ex- 
pository Discourses  on  First  Peter  f  by 
John  Brown,  D.D.,  reviewed,  242.  The 
work  characterized,  244.  Requisites  of 
expository  preaching,  247.  It  should 
have  unity,  247 ;  should  be  historical, 
249 ;  and  practical.  252.  Advantages 
of  expository  preacning,  254-261. 

Broton,  Mev.  David:  his  Second  Coming 
of  Christ,  noticed,  152. 

Broum,  Rev.  John,  D.D.^on  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  reviewed,  243. 

Brown  University;  President  Wayland's 
report  to  the  Corporation,  reviewed, 
110. 

Butttnan^s  Greek  Orammar^  noticed,  459. 
C. 

CampbeWs  Age  of  Gospel  Light.  The 
Age  of  Gospel  Light ;  or  the  Immor- 
tality of  man  only  through  Christ.  By 
Z.  CJampbell,  reviewed,  544.  The  book 
teaches  that  the  good  are  made  immor- 
tal and  the  wicked  are  annihilated,  545. 
Is  death,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
an  extinction  of  existence  ?  This  ques- 
tion discussed,  545.  Texts  which 
declare  that  some  who  have  died  are 
still  in  existence,  and  others  which 
speak  of  the  existence  of  man  after 
death ;  Mr.  Campbell's  explanation  of 
them,  examined,  546-553. 

Campbell,  Life  and  Writings  of.  His  Life 
by  Beattie,  and  his  poetical  works,  re- 
viewed, 261.  Sketch  of  Campbell's 
life,  262 ;  his  parentage.  263  ;  birth, 
boyhood  and  university  life,  264-266. 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  written  when,  267  ; 
characterized,  271.  His  residence  at 
Sydenham.  273.  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
277.  Residence  in  London,  280.  Camp, 
bell,  the  founder  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 281.  Death  of  his  wife,  282. 
His  zeal  in  behalf  of  Poland,  283.  His 
lyric  poems,  of  the  first  rank,  285.  His 
death,  289. 

Caucasus,  Circassia  ;  or  a  Tour  to  the 
Caucasus ;  by  G.  L.  Ditson,  reviewed, 
88.  Object  of  the  article  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Circassian  nations,  and 
of  the  war  among  them,  90.  Their 
country,  90  ;  its  inhabitants,  their  tribes 
and  populations  92  ;  their  languages. 
93;  tneir  religions,  96;  their  political 
institution,  97.  Degree  of  civilization 
and  natural  characteristics,  100.  Origin 


and  account  of  their  war  with  Russia, 
101-109. 

Chapin^  Rev.  Jaron  X.   His  Inaugural 

Address,  reviewed,  110. 

Christian  Civilization;  Physical  Science 
and  the  Useful  Arts  related  to,  481. 

Christianity  revived  in  the  East,  ^c.  By 
H.  G.  O.  D wight,  noticed,  153. 

Christ  in  Theology ;  by  Horace  Boshnell, 
D.D.,  noticed,  310. 

Christ^s  Second  Coming;  Will  it  be  pre^ 
millennial?  by  Rev.  David  Bro¥m,  no- 
ticed, 152. 

Cobbin,  Rev.  Ingraham;  the  Hlustiated 
Domestic  Bible,  noticed,  156. 

Collegiate  Education,  Reforms  in:  Reports 
and  Addresses  of  Presidents  Wayland, 
Woolsey,  Mahan,  and  Chapin,  reviewed, 
1 1 0.  Question  discussed.  Has  the  sys- 
tem of  education  in  the  New  England 
Colleges  generally  (as  alleged  respect- 
ing that  of  Brown  University)  railed 
of  a  support  from  students,  and  to  give 
the  education  reouired  by  the  times; 
the  arguments  of  President  Wayland  on 
this  point  considered,  113-128.  The 
new  system  proposed  by  President 
Wayland ;  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  considered,  128-137.  Miscellaneous 
criticisms  on  Pres.  W.'s  report,  137-144. 

Colonization,  African,  and  steamships  to 
Liberia  discussed,  70. 

Cooke,  Rev.  Parsons;  the  divine  law  of 
beneficence,  reviewed,  14. 

Comt^s  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  no- 
ticed, 623. 

Congar  Obadiah;  H.  T.  Gheever's  anto- 
biography  and  memorials  o<^  noticed, 
466. 

D. 

Daggett,  Hon.  David;  sketch  of  the  Ufs 
and  character  of,  296.  His  parentage 
and  early  life,  298.  Academical  and 
professional  course  of  study,  297.  His 
political  offices  and  service,  300.  His 
eminence,  301.  Analysis  of  his  intel- 
lectual character,  302.  His  social  and 
domestic  life,  305.  His  religious  life 
and  character,  306. 

Dana,  Riduxrd  Henry ;  Poems  and  Prom 
Writings,  reviewed,  28.  His  language 
chiefly  Saxon,  29.  Familiarity  with 
early  English  writers,  30.  Musical 
flow  and  cadence  in  prose,  31.  His 
sincerity,  31.  Melancholy  tone,  32. 
True  perception  of  inanimate  nature 
and  outward  changes,  33.  Strong  moral 
impression,  34. 
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2>avid9ony  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel ;  his  Introdiic 
tioa  to  the  New  Testament,  reviewed, 
35. 

Davis's  Half  Century,  noticed,  311. 
Devotional  Sacred  music  of  jimerica.  no- 
ticed, 317. 

Dickinum,  Richard  W.;  His  Responses 
itom  the  Sacred  Oracles,  or  the  Past  in 
the  Present,  noticed,  155. 

Ditton^  G.  i.,  CtVccwsia/^reviewed,  88. 

Divine  Government,  Method  of ;  by  Rev. 
James  McCosh,  noticed,  151. 

Domestic  Architecture,  Architecture  of  Coun^ 
trjf  houses,  6fc. :  by  A.  J.  Downing,  re- 
viewed, 57.  Relation  of  material  to 
spiritual  life,  58.  Greater  attention  to 
domestic  architecture,  60.  Architecture 
becoming  a  profession,  62.  Account  of 
Mr.  Downing's  book,  64-70. 

Downing,  A.  J. ;  The  Horticulturist  and 
Journal  of  Rural  Art  and  Rural  Taste, 
noticed,  158. 

Downing,  A.  J.  ;  Architecture  of  Coun- 
try Houses,  reviewed,  57. 

Dmght^s  Discourses,  with  a  Memoir,  lity 
ticed,  621. 

Dwight,  H.  G.  0.;  Christianity  in  the 
East,  noticed,  153. 

E. 

Ecdesiastes ;  Prof.  M.  Stuart's  Commen- 
tary on,  noticed,  471. 

^gypti  the  Monuments  of;  by  Francis  L. 
Hawks,  reviewed,  p.  1.  Object  of  the 
work,  4.  Mode  of  argument,  case  of 
Joseph,  5-9.  Providential  agency  in 
preserving  these  monumental  confirma- 
tions of  the  Bible,  11-13.  Other  bear- 
ings of  the  subject,  13. 

Endless  Punishment,  a  result  of  character; 
Letter  to  a  young  clerjgyman.  Life  and 
correspondence  of  John  Foster,  re- 
viewed, 186.  Foster's  error  in  regard- 
ing future  punishment  an  arbitrary  in- 
fliction, 186.  Ruin  necessarily  results 
from  a  sinful  character,  this  argued  and 
illustrated,  187-197. 

English  Grammar ;  The  English  languap;e 
in  its  elements  and  forms,  with  a  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  development.  By 
William  C.  Fowler,  noticed,  153. 

Everett,  Edward;  OrcUions  and  Speeches 
on  various  occasions,  reviewed^  44.  Their 
varie^,  46.  Extent  and  variety  of 
knowledge  communicated  in  an  unpre- 
tending and  practical  manner,  46. 
Moral  feeling,  47.  Progressive  and  yet 
conservative,  48.  Graceful  and  elo- 
quent, 49.  Important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  tne  country,  51. 


F. 

Honda ;  Hernando  de  Soto's  Conquest  of. 

By  Theodore  Irving,  noticed,  468. 
Fowler,  Wm.  C. ;  His  English  Grammar, 
•  noticed,  153. 

G. 

Gilfillan,  George ;  The  Bards  of  the  Bible, 

reviewed,  198. 
Greece;  Language  and  Literature  of 

Ancient  Greece.    By  William  Mure, 

of  Caldwell,  reviewed,  161-186. 
Green's  History  and  Geography  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  noticed,  317. 

H. 

Harris,  Rev.  Samuel.  Zaccheus,  or  the 
Scriptural  plan  of  Benevolence,  review- 
ed, 14. 

Hawkt,  Francis,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  Mon- 
uments of  Egypt,  reviewed.  1. 

Health  and  Disease.  Works  ot  Dr.  Moore, 
Dr.  Howe,  Prichard  and  George  Combe, 
reviewed,  223.  Dignity  of  the  Body — 
Laws  respecting  it  which  cannot  be 
transgressed  with  impunity,  223. 
Health,  the  law ;  Disease,  results  from 
violation  of  law,  224.  Duties  of  pa- 
rents respecting  health' of  children,  226. 
The  mortality  among  children,  its  causes, 
229.  Insamty,  its  increase  and  its 
causes,  232.  Health  and  training  of 
women,  235.  Overtasking  a  cause  of 
disease,  237.  Restatement  of  Positions 
taken  in  this  article,  242. 

Health.  Report  of  a  general  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  public  and  personal  health 
by  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners, 
noticed,  465. 

Henry's  Life  and  Times  of  Calvin,  noticed, 
621. 

Hildreth^s  History  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to 
end  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  noticed, 
472,625. 

HoUister,  G.  H.  His  Mount  Hope,  no- 
ticed, 475. 

Hugh  Miller's  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
Footprints  of  the  Creator,  noticed,  315. 

Humboldt^ s  Cosmos,  noticed,  623. 

Huntington,  D.  Greneral  View  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Critical  and  Historical^  noticed,  157. 

Hunt^s  Poetry  of  Science,  noticed,  315. 

I. 

Ik.  MarvePs  Reveries  <f  a  Bachelor,  no- 
ticed, 318. 
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Indiaand  the  Hindoos;  by  F.  De  W.  Ward^ 
noticed,  154. 

IndiOy  ''"^  yeanjn  Upper;  by  John  C. 
Lowrie,  noticed,  155. 

Irish  Confederates;  by  H.  M.  Field,  no- 
ticed, 474. 

J. 

Jamaica  in  1830 ;  by  John  Bigelow,  no- 
ticed, 155. 

K. 

King,  Hon.  T.  Butler ;  Letter  on  African 

Steamships,  reviewed,  70. 
Kitto's  Daily  Bible  Illustration;  noticed, 

627. 

Kitto's  Popular  Cydopadia  of  Biblical  LiU* 
raturCy  noticed,  627. 

L. 

Lawrence^  Rev.  Edward  A*  The  Mission 
of'the  Church  or  Systematic  Benevo- 
lence, reviewed,  14. 

Ltyburn,  Rev.  John ;  Soldier  of  the  Cross ; 
A  practical  exposition  of  Ephesians, 
6  : 10, 18,  noticed,  156. 

Liberia;  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in, 
noticed,  461. 

Liberia.  Steamships  to  Liberia,  Afriam 
Colonization ;  Report  of  Congressional 
Naval  Committee  and  Letter  of  Hon. 
T.  Butler  King,  reviewed,  70.  Account 
of  the  proposed  plan,  71.  Reascyis  in 
favor  of  the  enterprise,  73.  Malces  the 
military  marine  serve  commerce,  73. 
Steam  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  74.  Ne- 
cessity of  Steam  Navy  for  this  country, 
in  order  for  successful  commerce  ana 
naval  defense,  75.  Influence  of  African 
steamships  on  commerce  with  Africa, 
78.  Its  mfluence  to  promote  coloniza- 
tion, 81.  Unnecessary  and  disastrous 
conflict  between  the  colonization  and 
anti-slavery  societies,  86. 

Lincoln^  s  Horace,  noticed,  317, 

LUerary  Notices,  144-158,  310-319,  459- 
475, 616-629. 

Lord's  Epoch  of  Creation;  The  Epoch  of 
Creation.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  con- 
trasted with  the  geological  theory ;  by 
Eleazar  Lord,  reviewed,  510.  The 
work  belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  510. 
The  Bible  and  Nature,  two  great  fields 
of  investigation,  to  be  looked  on  as  dis- 
tinct and  as  related  to  each  other,  511. 
Revelation  and  Science  should  be 
studied  with  reference  to  the  kind  of 


truth  which  they  teach  and  according  to 
their  point  cf  view,  512.  No  need  of 
haste  and  over-anxiety  about  harmo- 
nizing them,  213.  The  main  propo- 
sitions of  the  book  examined,  viz. :  th« 
Scriptures  must  mean  that  the  world 
was  created  in  six  natund  dajrs,  and  su- 
pernatural causes  coold  have  produced 
those  appearances  which  have  led  to  »■ 
belief  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
earth,  515-531. 

Louisiana;  Gayarre's  Colonial  Hi«toiy 
and  Romance  of,  noticed,  471. 

Lowrie,  John  C. ;  Two  years  in  Upper 
India,  noticed,  155. 

M. 

Mohan,  Asa;  His  Univeruty  report,  re- 
viewed, 110. 

MayheuPs  London  Labor  and  Lonikm  Pe&r, 
noticed,  624. 

McCosh,  Rev.  James ;  His  method  of  Di* 
vine  government,  noticed,  151. 

MaeFarlane,  Robert ;  History  of  propel- 
lers and  steam  navigation ;  with  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  early  inventors,  no- 
ticed, 157. 

Memoir  of  Adoniram  Judson,  noticed,  626. 

Memoir  of  Bickersteth,  noticed,  627. 

Memoir  of  Hewitson,  noticed,  626. 

Middlebury  College;  Addresses  and  pro- 
ceedings at  the  semi-centennial  Geletm- 
tion,  noticed,  157. 

Military  Orders ;  Various  works  review- 
ed, 388.  Hospitallers,  Templars  and 
Teutonic  Knights,  their  origin,  398. 
Their  regulations,  391-395.  Their  pri- 
vileges, 305.  Their  wealth,  399.  His- 
tory of  their  power,  from  rise  to  fell, 
400-422. 

Mills'  LitereUure  and  Liierary  men  of  Eng^ 
landf  noticed,  625. 

Missions,  Modem ;  The  results  of,  perma- 
nent ;  John  Foster  on  Missions  ;  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Skepticism  of  the  Churtk, 
by  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  reviewed, 
207.  The  decline  of  the  ^rlier  mis- 
sions, 208.  Revival  of  Missions,  210. 
Grounds  for  believing  that  the  success 
of  modem  missions  will  be  pennanent, 
211-223. 

MotherwelPs  Posthumous  Poems,  noticed, 

625. 

Murdock's  Syriae  New  Testament,  noticed, 
616. 

If. 

Neander's  Church  History,  noticed,  622. 
New  Testa$nent,  Introduction  to;  by  Samuel 
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Dayidson,  D.D.y  &c.,  reviewed,  39.  The 
author,  who,  35.  Design  of  the  work, 
.  3d.  Thorough  discussion  of  prelimina- 
ry  and  critic^  questions,  account  of  it, 
37-43. 

Greek  and  En^ish  Lexicon  f  bySkiwaid 
Rohingon,  noticed,  146. 

P. 

Peaiodsfy  Rev.  ji.  P. ;  Christian  Consola- 
tions, noticed,  157. 

Perkitu,  Jame*  H,;  The  memoir  and 
writings  of  James  Handasyd  Perkins, 
edited  bv  William  Henry  Channing, 
reviewed,  359.  His  early  life,  359. 
Enters  countingrhouse,  his  views  of 
mercantile  life,  360.  Begins  study  of 
law,  362.  Reasons  for  leaving  it,  363. 
Editorial  labors.  363.  Unitarian  cler- 
gyman, 364.  Minister  at  Wge  in  Cin- 
cmnati,  365.  His  opinions  on  socialism 
and  slavery,  366-7.  Change  in  religious 
views,  369. 

Physical  Science  and  the  Useful  Jirts  in  their 
relation  to  Christian  Civilization  j  The 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,  or  Year 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  review- 
ed^ 4S 1 .  Advantages  of  such  abstracts  of 
scientific  progress,  48!^.  Physical  sci- 
ences and  the  useful  arts  often  stig- 
matized as  mechanical  and  mercenary, 
this  l-efuted,  486.  No  welfare  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  without  them,  487. 
Nor  their  civilization  and  Christianity, 
489.  The  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
results  of  increased  facility  for  travel 
and  transport,  493.  This  scientific  and 
economic  progress  essential  to  the  per- 
manent conversion  of  the  world,  495. 

PlarJc  Roads ;  W.  Kingsford's  work,  re- 
viewed, 290.  Nature  of  a  plank  road, 
290.  C^ost,  iqcome  and  advantages, 
291. 

Principles  of  Zoology ;  by  Agassiz  and 
Gould,  noticed,  315. 

Q. 

QiUncey's  X>«,  Literary  Reminiscences^  no- 
ticed, 624. 

R. 

Railroad  Enterprise^  its  Progress,  Manage- 
ment and  Utility ;  Various  reports,  re- 
viewed, 32 1 .  Obtaining  a  charter,  323. 
Interest  dividends,  325.  Bonds,  floathig 
debt,  326.  Financial  Agents,  326. 
Construction,  329.   Management,  330. 


Reports,  333.   Profits,  335.  Results, 
civil,  commercial,  and  moral,  337. 
Rhode  Island ;  Adoress  befone  the  His- 
torical Society  of,  by  Elisha  Potter,  no- 
ticed, 474. 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  &c. ;  His  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Je»- 
tament,  noticed,  146. 

S. 

Stmhens^  Farmer's  Guide  /  The  Parmer^s 
Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agri- 
culture: by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E., 
assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  scientific  agriculture  in  Yale 
(College,  reviewed,  553.  Guide  for 
American  as  well  as  English  farmers. 
Mr.  S.  belongs  to  the  exhausting  class  of 
writers,  554.  Thoughts  respecting  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  New  England  farmer,  556^64. 

Smt^'s  New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography,  Mythologf^  and 
Geography,  no^ced,  318.' 

T. 

Trench  on  Miracles,  noticed,  314. 
Tucker's  Rainbow,  in  the  North,  noticed, 
628. 

V. 

Venice ;  The  Stones  of ;  by  John  Ruskin, 
noticed,  473. 

W. 

Ward,  F.  De  W. ;  India  and  the  Hindoos, 
noticed,  154. 

Wickes  on  the  Apocalypse^  noticed,  628. 

Wide,  Wide  World ;  by  Elizabeth  Wether- 
ell,  noticed,  319. 

Wilson^ s  Church  Identified;  The  church 
identified,  by  a  reference  to  the  history 
of  its  origin,  perpetuation  and  extension 
into  the  United  States ;  by  the  Rev.  W. 
D.  Wilson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  and  of  his- 
tory in  Geneva  College,  reviewed,  564. 
The  author's  purpose  to  show  the  ex- 
clusive identity  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  church 
founded  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  565. 
How  he  attempts  to  do  it,  567.  The 
•principles  bv  which  he  is  guided  in  car- 
rying out  the  plan,  568.  Has  he  ear- 
ned out  his  plan  —  has  he  applied 
his  principles,  nas  he  proved  his  main 
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coDclosion — ^these  questions  considered, 
569-578.     Concluding  comments,  579. 
WiUiamt  om  ihe  LoriPt  Prayer^  noticed, 
628. 

Williams^  William  R. ;    Religious  Pro- 
gress, noticed,  156. 
If^mm  of  brad ;  by  Grace  Aguilar,  no« 

ticed,  151. 

Woolscy^  Theodore  D. ;  His  historical  dis- 
course at  Tale  College,  reviewed,  110. 

Wordsworth^  William^  Memorials  of  j  by 
Christopher  Wordsworth,  noticed,  472. 

Wordsworth^  William,  Memoir  of;  Memoirs 
of  William  Wordsworth,  Poet  Laureate, 
D.C.L. ;  by  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  reviewed, 
583.  The  Lake  Poets,  584.  Sketch  of 
Wordsworth's  early  life  and  education, 

585.  His  habit  of  rantblin^  in  the  open 
air,  its  bearing  on  his  poetic  character, 

586.  His  University  life,  590.  His 
choice  of  poetry  as  a  pursuit,  594.  His 
connection  with  Southeyand  Coleridge, 
696.  His  treatment  by  the  critics,  598. 
His  marriage,  601.   His  means  of  liv- 
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in^,  602.  His  friends,  603.  His  po- 
litical opinions,  607.  His  popularity  in 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  611. 
^His  influence  on  the  literatuoe  and  minds 
of  England,  614. 
World's  Advance;  The  Christian  Retro- 
spect and  Register :  a  summary  of  the 
scientific,  moral,  and  religious  progress 
of  the  finst  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  by  Robert  Baird,  reviewed,  438. 
Errors,  noticed,  440.  Omission^  no- 
ticed, 442.  Commended  as  a  whole, 
443.  The  half  century  characterized 
by  great  events,  444.  Frequency  and 
importance  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
mechanical  inventions,  445;  applica- 
tion of  steam,  446.  Telegraph,  stereo- 
typing, Jithogr^hy^,  da^erreotyjHng, 
447-8.  Mental  activity  in  the  masses 
of  people,  449.   Advance  of  freedom, 

451.  Distinction  of  color  and  slavery, 

452.  Reformatory  movements,  450. 
Educational  movements,  455.  Reli- 
gious progress,  456. 
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Pleasures  proposed  in  the  bill  of  the  committee ;  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  should  occur  to  his  mind,  either  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  the  bill."  This  letter  of  Mr.  King  expresses 
warm  approbation  of  the  project,  and  communicates  valuable  in- 
formation relating  to  the  whole  subject,  of  which  we  have  freely 
availed  ourselves. 

The  reasons  which  commend  this  enterprise  consist  in  its  rela- 
tion to  our  commerce ;  to  our  naval  armament ;  and  to  the  settle- 
ment by  colonization  of  the  African  coast,  and  the  prevention 
thereby  of  the  slave  trade. 

It  is  a  very  beneficent  idea,  which  was  first  advanced  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1839,  of  uniting  the  military  and  commercial 
marine  of  a  nation — of  making  the  vast  expenditures,  required 
in  naval  armaments,  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  commerce  ki 
time  of  peace.  This  idea  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  navies 
of  the  world — to  turn  the  very  expensive,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  idle,  or  no  better  than  idle,  instrumentalities  of 
naval  warfare  into  beneficent  agencies  of  peaceful  industry.  It 
employs  for  useful  objects  vast  forces  of  capital,  skill  and  labor, 
which  for  the  most  part  are  unemployed,  or  employed  to  little  pur- 
pose. It  will  change  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  navy,  who 
for  the  great  portion  of  the  time  are  idlers,  or  employed  in  doing 
nothing  that  they  may  be  kept  busy,  into  industrious  agents  of 
productive  business.  It  will  ere  long  cause  the  inquiry,  why 
huge  and  expensive  vessels  should  lie  under  huge  and  expensive 
bouses,  in  navy  yards ;  or  should  lie  rotting  at  the  docks  or  in 
harbors;  when  the  same  or  less  expense  would  bnild  steam 
vessels,  capable  of  constant  and  useful  employment,  in  time  of 
peace  in  the  duties  and  protection  of  commerce,  and  in  time  of 
war  for  its  dread  purposes.  And  it  will  cause  the  inquiry,  also, 
why  the  men  and  officers  of  navies,  maintained  at  great  national 
expense  in  the  many  years  of  peace,  should  not  be  engaged  in 
the  war  which  it  opens — in  promoting  national  prosperity  by  the 
transportation  of  products  and  persons ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  guard  the  nation's  commerce,  and  are  ready  at  the  first  call 
for  the  sterner  duties  of  war.  Indeed,  by  the  extension  of  mari- 
time business,  and  the  multiplication  and  interweaving  of  com- 
mercial relations  over  the  world,  it  will  go  far  toward  prevent- 
ing war.  The  substitution  of  steam  navies  capable  of  commer- 
cial business  for  the  ordinary  vessels  of  war,  accomplishes  on  the 
sea,  what  it  would  be  on  the  land,  to  turn  swords  into  plough 
shares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

It  may  not  suit  at  once  the  chivalrous  notions  of  our  naval 
officers  to  be  employed  in  anything  so  useful  as  commercial  busi- 
ness. It  may  seem  to  their  martial  tastes  quite  inglorious  to  be 
occupied  in  promoting  freedom  of  intercourse  and  the  exchange 
of  products  between  nations.    But,  under  the  tuition  of  the  pop- 
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ular  comraon  sense,  and  the  popular  sense  of  what  is  right,  they 
will  800D  come  to  understand  that  production  is  far  more  hooora- 
ble  than  destruction ;  that  it  is  more  honorable  to  transport  men 
to  other  lands,  or  transport  for  them  the  products  of  other  lands, 
than  it  is  to  send  them  suddenly  and  violently  into  eternity; 
and  that  it  is  far  more  dignified  to  be  useful  workers  than  to  be 
fruitless  consumers. 

But  in  order  to  realize  in  any  considerable  degree  this  idea  of 
the  union  of  the  military  and  mercantile  marine,  the  ships  must 
be  steamships.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  ocean 
steamers  are  not  capable  of  resisting  safely  and  successfully  the 
efforts  of  a  heavy  sea  driven  by  a  head  wind,  unless  they  are 
built  strong  enough  to  carry  guns,  and  to  withstand  the  discharge 
c£  a  heavy  battery.  It  has  also  been  found  that  they  are  far 
superior  to  sailing  vessels  in  the  certainty  and  celerity  with  which 
they  convey  freight  and  passengers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
well  known  that  sailing  vessels  can  not  answer  the  purposes  both 
of  a  mercantile  and  military  marine.  If  they  are  built  so  strong 
as  to  render  them  safe  and  suitable  for  service  in  war,  they  are 
so  loaded  with  timber  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
pete in  the  carrying  trade  with  sailing  vessels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, and  still  less  with  steam  vessels. 

The  opinion  of  the  English  government  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  creating  a  steam  navy,  to  be  employed  in  time  of  peace  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  the  transmission  of  mails,  is  for- 
cibly expressed  by  what  that  government  has  done.  On  this 
point  we  quote,  from  the  report  before  us,  a  statement  of  facts, 
for  which  the  committee  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  to  a 
speech  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Hon.  Thomas 
Butler  King  of  Georgia — the  author  of  the  letter  to  which  we 
have  referred,  a  gentleman  who  has  evinced  great  intelligence 
and  wisdom  respecting  commercial  and  naval  affairs.  Soon  after 
the  idea  was  conceived  in  1839  of  uniting  the  commercial  and 
military  marine  by  steamships ; 

^  A  contnct  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Cunard  and  bis  asoociates,  for  ^ 
conveyance  of  the  mails  from  Liverpool,  via  Halifax,  to  Boston,  in  five  steam- 
ers of  the  first  class,  for  £85,000,  or  about  $425,000  per  annum.  It  was  stip- 
ulated that  they  should  be  built  under  the'  supervision  of  the  Admiiahy, 
should  be  inspected  on  being  received  into  the  service,  and  certified  to  be 
canable  in  all  respects  of  bein^  converted  into  ships  war,  and  of  carryiiqr 
oronance  of  the  heaviest  description.  Various  stipulations  were  entered  into 
in  this  and  other  contracts  of  a  similar  character,  which  placed  these  ships 
under  the  control  of  the  government ;  thus,  in  fact,  making  them,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  mercantile  and  military  marine  of 
the  country. 

In  1846,  the  ffovemroent  enlarged  the  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard  and  his 
associates,  by  admng  four  ships  to  run  from  Liverpool  to  New  York^  and  in- 
creased the  compensation  to  £145,000,  or  about  $725,000  per  annum. 

*<In  the  year  1840,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Admiralty  with  the  Royal 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  at  £240,000  sterling,  or  $1,200,000  per  annum,  for 
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^Mirteen  steamen  to  cany  the  mailt  from  Southampton  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
ports  of  Mexico  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah,  and 
Charleston.  These  ships  are  of  the  first  class,  and  are  to  conform  in  all  res- 
pects, concerning  size  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  war,  to  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  Cunard  contracts.  They  are  to  make  twenty-four  voyages  a 
rear,  leaving  and  returning  to  Southampton  semi-monthly.  Another  contract 
has  lately  been  entered  into  for  two  ships  to  run  between  Bermuda  and  New 
York.  These  lines  employ  twenty-five  steamers  of  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient description. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  contract  was  made,  1st  January,  1845,  with  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviffetion  Company  for  a  line  of  similar 
steamers,  seven  in  number,  from  England  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  at 
£]60,000  sterling,  or  $800,000  per  annum.  This  line  passes  firom  Southamp- 
ton, via  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ;  thence  the  route  con- 
tinues overland  to  Suez,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  firom  whence  the  steam- 
ers again  start,  touching  at  Aden,  Bombay,  and  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  from  whence  they  proceed  to  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  There 
is  a  branch  line  connecting  with  this,  from  Point  de  Galle  to  Calcutta,  touch- 
ing at  Madras. 

"A  contract  was  made,  1st  July,  1846,  for  a  Pacific  line  of  British  steamers, 
lour  in  number,  running  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  touching  at  intermediate 
DOTti.  This  line  connects  overland,  from  Panama  to  Chagres,  with  the  West 
India  line. 

"Besides  these,  there  were,  in  1848,  twelve  more  lines  of  government 
steamers  running  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe ;  making 
a  grand  ag^gate  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ocean  steamships  fitted  for  war 
purposes.  Very  recently  the  British  Parliament  has  reserved  to  extend  the 
mau  steamship  system  to  Australia."— pp.  5-7. 

This  statement,  we  presume,  applies  only  to  steam  vessels  of 
the  larger  class ;  for  as  long  since  as  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Secretary 
Bancroft  reported,  in  a  communication  to  the  Senate,  that  the 
total  steam  navy  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  vessels,  of  all  classes.  We  have  also 
had  recent  intelligence  that  the  government  of  that  country  has 
resolved  to  put  on  a  line  of  steamers  from  London  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  stated  in 
the  same  report  that  the  steam  navy  of  France  at  that  time  num- 
bered fifty-four  vessels,  (much  increased  now,  as  we  see  by  the 
preceding  extract)  and  that  of  Russia,  exclusive  of  her  Caspian 
fleet,  numbered  thirty-two — a  statement  which  evinces  that  those 
powerful  governments  entertain  the  opinion  on  this  matter  so 
strongly  expressed  by  the  acts  of  the  British  government. 

The  necessity  which  this  course  on  the  part  of  European  gov- 
ernments, and  especially  of  the  British  government,  imposes  on 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  of  entering  promptly  and 
vigorously  on  the  same  course,  is  very  apparent.  The  United 
States  can  not  otherwise  protect  their  immensely  extended  coasts 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  nor  can  they  otherwise  maintain 
their  proper  relalive  position  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  new  phenomenon  of  steam  navies  renders  comparatively 
ineffectual  means  of  coast  and  harbor  defense,  which  have  before 
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been  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  King,  that  our  ex- 
tensive coasts— consisting  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  southern  point  of  Florida,  the  shores  of  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
through  seventeen  degrees  of  latitude— can  not  be  defended 
against  a  fleet  of  armed  steamers  by  any  system  of  fortifications 
which  the  skill  of  man  could  devise,  or  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
could  establish.  This  affirmation  is  undoubtedly  correct,  as  any 
one  can  see.  Plainly,  nothing  but  a  steam  navy  can  adequately 
protect  our  coasts  and  harbors  against  a  steam  navy. 

Equally  manifest  is  it  that  the  United  States  must  employ  the 
improvements  made  by  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes 
of  foreign  commerce,  if  we  would  maintain,  indeed  if  we  would 
recover,  our  former  relative  position  in  maritime  business.  It 
is  well  known  that  before  the  employment  of  steam  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ocean,  our  lines  of  packet  ships  had  overcome  all 
competition  in  the  great  business  of  conveying  passengers,  cor- 
respondence and  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  kinds  of  freight; 
so  that  no  packet  ships  from  other  countries  entered  our  harbors. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  enterprise  of  Great  Britain,  in  en- 
tering first,  by  the  union  of  public  with  private  expenditure,  into 
the  business  of  ocean  steam  navigation,  has  in  a  great  measure 
reversed  this  state  of  things.  For  some  years  past,  the  lucrative 
business  carried  on  by  our  packet  ships  in  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  the  lighter  and  costlier  merchandise,  has  been 
chiefly  transferred  to  the  English  steamers.  The  skill,  ingenuity 
and  experience,  and  the  vast  amount  of  public  and  private  capital, 
employed  by  England  in  this  new  method  of  commerce,  have, 
until  lately,  distanced  all  competition.  And  it  is  very  plain  that 
her  steam  mail  packet  system,  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
will,  if  she  is  not  rivalled  in  it,  monopolize  the  carrying  trade,  and 
secure  the  control  and  the  profits  of  the  commerce,  of  all  nations ; 
beside  giving  a  partial  and  perhaps  complete  support  to  a  steam 
navy,  powerful  enough  to  crush  all  the  sailing  navies  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  superiority  of  steam  ships  to  sailing  ships  in 
the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  conveyance,  that  the  former  must 
inevitably  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in  all  important  branches  of 
the  carrying  trade.  The  merchant  who  employs  the  latter  can 
not  long  compete  with  the  merchant  who  employs  the  former. 
The  difference  in  the  interest  upon  capital,  and  in  the  cost  of 
labor,  arising  from  the  difference  of  time ;  and  the  difference  in 
the  seasonable  supply  of  the  market ;  would  soon  enrich  the 
one  and  impoverish  the  other.  The  same  change  which  has 
taken  place  on  the  land  from  the  turnpike  to  the  rail-way,  and 
from  the  slow  moving  stage  coach  to  the  flying  rail-car  must  take 
place  on  the  ocean  from  the  sailing  ship  to  the  steamer.  Indeed, 
it  is  for  advanced  already.    Who  thinks  now  of  travelling,  or  of 
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sending  letters,  by  a  sailing  vessel,  on  any  route  which  rejoices 
in  a  line  of  steamers  ? 

But  the  change  from  our  commercial  marine  of  sailing  ships 
to  one  of  steam  ships,  so  vital  to  the  prosperity  and  even  the  ex- 
istence of  our  commerce,  can  not  be  made,  even  gradually,  with- 
out the  aid  of  our  government.  The  well  known  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of  our 
merchants,  might,  in  time,  compete  successfully  with  the  inge- 
nuity, skill  and  longer  experience  in  this  department  of  labor,  of 
English  mechanics,  and  with  the  enterprise,  and  greatly  superior 
capital,  of  English  merchants.  Indeed,  the  former  decided  supe- 
riority of  our  mercantile  marine,  as  evinced  by  our  packet  ships, 
in  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  in  the  activity,  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  commanders  and  crews,  assures  us  of  this.  But 
when  the  immense  patronage  of  the  English  government  is 
added  to  private  English  enterprise,  the  struggle  of  private  Amer- 
ican enterprise  therewith  is  hopeless ;  compolition  becomes  im- 
possible. 

The  reasons,  both  as  regards  naval  defense  and  commercial 
prosperity,  for  creating  a  steam  navy  which  can  be  employed 
during  peace  in  conveying  mails,  passengers  and  merchandize, 
have  been  in  some  degree  appreciated  by  our  national  govern- 
ment. Congress,  in  connection  with  private  individuals  or  com- 
panies, has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  several  lines  of 
steam  ships,  engaged  to  carry  the  mails,  consisting  of  seventeen 
large  vessels,  suitable  for  service  in  war,  and  at  all  times  liable 
to  be  taken  by  the  government  for  such  service.  Nine  of  these, 
according  to  the  arrangement,  are  to  run  between  New  York  and 
European  ports ;  five  between  New  York  and  Chagres ;  and  three 
between  Panama  and  San  Francisco. 

This  arrangement  has  been  partially  carried  into  effect  already. 
The  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  which  commenced 
its  trips  during  the  last  year,  has  been  brilliantly  successful ;  ri- 
iralling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  long  established  Cunard  line  of 
Biiglish  steamers.  The  line  on  the  Pacific  from  Panama  to  San 
PraDcisco  commenced  its  work  at  a  very  fortunate  period — soon 
ifter  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  It  has  afforded  the 
neans  of  conveyance  thitherto  a  multitude  of  emigrants,  of  safe 
ind  speedy  transportation  of  a  great  amount  of  gold  to  our  At- 
antic  states,  and  of  communicating  regularly  and  rapidly  with 
hat  territory,  at  a  period  when  it  was  passing  through  momen- 
ous  changes,  of  which  it  was  very  important  that  we  should  be 
n formed.  This  line,  and  the  Hue  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
eans  which  connects  with  it  at  the  isthmus,  are  paying,  as  Mr. 
£ing  judges,  into  the  treasury  of  the  government,  in  the  form  of 
K>stage,  a  sum  quite  equal  to  that  received  from  the  government 
oward  their  estabhshment  and  support.    It  was  one  object  of 
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the  line  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  to  run  off  a  British 
West  India  line  of  fourteen  steamers ;  which  received  from  the 
British  government  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  and 
was  under  engagement  to  that  government  to  touch  at  Havana, 
the  ports  of  Mexico  on  the  Gulf,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Savan- 
nah and  Charleston  ;  being  designed  not  only  to  carry  mails,  pas- 
sengers and  freight  between  those  ports,  but  also  to  act  in  case  of 
war  upon  our  southern  coast.  This  object  has  been  accomplished. 
The  American  line,  connecting  with  the  European  lines  at 
New  York,  afforded  a  more  direct  and  rapid  communication  with 
those  southern  ports.  It  thus  has  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  line;  and  now  guards  the  coast  which  that  line  en- 
dangered. The  wharves  and  coal  belonging  to  the  British  com- 
pany in  Havana  have  been  purchased  by  the  New  York  com- 
pany. We  think,  in  view  of  the  operation  of  these  lines  thus 
far,  that  our  Government  may  be  congratulated  on  making  a  very 
successful  beginniaf  in  the  system  of  steam  ships  adapted  to  the 
purposes  both  of  commerce  and  of  war. 

It  is  now  proposed  in  the  Report  before  us  to  add  to  these 
small  but  successful  beginnings  this  African  line.  This  project 
is  commended  by  the  general  considerations  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  creating  by  the  union  of  public  and  private 
enterprise,  a  steam  navy  that  will  answer  both  military  and  mer- 
cantile purposes;  and  also  by  reasons  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
good  policy  for  our  government  to  follow  in  this  respect  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English  government,  which  is  not  deterred  from 
establishing  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  by  the  prospect  that  receipts 
from  postage  into  the  treasury  of  the  government  will  not  bal- 
ance the  expenditures  on  the  line  from  the  treasury,  but  makes 
postage  quite  a  secondary  consideration  in  its  contracts ;  aiming 
principally  at  the  creation  of  a  steam  navy  to  be  called  into  mil- 
itary service  when  necessary,  and  at  affording  such  commercial 
facilities  as  will  be  profitable  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

That  such  a  line  of  steamships  to  Africa  would  greatly  facili- 
tate, develop  and  increase  our  commerce  with  Africa,  is  very  ap- 
parent. On  this  topic  we  quote  the  language  of  the  committee's 
report. 

"  The  establishment  of  prosperous  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Afric* 
will,  doubtless,  tend  greatly,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  It  appears  that  British  commerce  with  Afika 
amounts  to  no  less  than  live  millions  sterling,  or  about  $25,000,000  per  annom. 
The  belief  is  now  confidently  entertained  in  Great  Britain,  that  an  immense 
commerce  may  be  opened  up  with  that  continent,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade,  and  stimulating  tlie  natives  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

^  The  commerce  of  Africa  is  certainly  capable  of  great  extension,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  proposed  steamers  will  open  entirely  new 
sources  of  trade. 

"  On  this  subject,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  partic- 
ulars, from  which  the  future  resources  of  this  vast  undeveloped  region  may  be, 
to  some  extent,  anticipated. 
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"  Palm  oil  is  produced  by  the  nut  of  the  Palm  tree,  which  grows  in  the 

greatest  abundance  throughout  Western  Africa.  The  demand  for  it,  both  in 
urope  and  America,  is  daily  increasing.  The  average  import  into  Liverpool 
of  palm  oil  for  some  years  past  has  been  at  least  fifteen  thousand  tons,  valued 
at  £400,000  sterling. 

^  Grold  is  found  at  various  points  of  the  coast  It  is  obtained  by  the  natives 
by  washing  the  sand  which  is  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the  mountains. 
An  exploration  of  the  mountains  will  probably  result  in  the  discovery  of  large 
quantities  of  the  metal.  It  is  calculated  that  England  has  received,  altogether, 
•200,000,000  of  gold  from  Africa.   Liberia  is  adjacent  to  the  '  Gold  Coast' 

Ivory  is  procurable  at  all  points,  and  constitutes  an  important  staple  of 
commerce. 

**  Coffee,  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  best  Java  or  Mocha,  is  raised  in  Libe- 
ria, and  can  be  cultivated  with  great  ease  to  any  extent  The  coffee  tree 
bears  fruit  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  and  yields  an  average  of  ten  pounds  to 
the  shrub  yearly. 

"Cam  wood  and  other  dye  woods  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  About  thirty  miles  eiiist  of  Bassa  Cove  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  region  of  unknown  extent,  where  scarcely  any  tree  is  seen  except 
the  cam  woc3. 

"Gums  of  different  kinds  enter  largely  into  commercial  transactions, 
"  Dyes  of  all  shades  and  hues  are  abundant,  and  they  have  been  proved  to 
resist  both  acids  and  light 

"  Pepper,  ginger,  arrow  root,  indigo,  tamarinds,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and 
many  otiier  articles  which  are  brought  from  tropical  countries  to  this,  may  be 
added  to  the  list  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fertile  countries  of  the  East 
or  West  Indies  which  may  not  be  produced  in  equal  excellence  in  Western 
Africa. 

"  The  soil  is  amazingly  fertile.  Two  crops  of  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
several  other  vegetables,  can  be  raised  in  a  year.  It  yields  a  larger  crop  than 
the  best  soil  in  the  United  States.  One  acre  of  rich  land  well  tilled,  says 
Governor  Ashmun,  will  produce  three  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  indiga  Half 
an  acre  may  be  made  to  grow  half  a  ton  of  arrow  root 

"  An  immense  market  may  be  opened  for  the  exchange  and  sale  of  the  in- 
Domerable  products  of  the  skill  and  manufactures  of  our  people.  Africa  is 
estimated  to  contain  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Liberia 
enjoys  a  &vorable  geographical  position.  She  is  protected  by  the  ^reat  Pow- 
ers of  Europe.  The  Liberians  have  constitutions  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
a  similarity  of  color  with  the  natives.  They  will  penetrate  the  interior  with 
safety,  and  prosecute  their  trade  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  coast,  without 
strflfering  from  the  diseases  which  are  so  fatal  to  the  white  man.  Liberia  is 
the  door  of  Africa,  and  is  destined  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial resources  of  that  continent,  besides  the  means  of  regenerating  her  be- 
nighted millions." — pp.  18-21. 

We  notice  that  the  committee  say  nothing  of  the  capabilities 
of  that  country  for  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  are,  as  we  un- 
derstand, quite  promising;  and  are  regarded  with  great  interest, 
especially  in  England.  Perhaps  the  committee  thought  it  un- 
wise to  excite  against  the  measure  the  jealousy  of  our  own  cot- 
ton growers. 

We  think  that  the  committee  have  been  led  into  an  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  British  commerce  with 
Africa.  According  to  the  best  information  which  we  can  obtain, 
that  amount  falls  far  short  of  $25,000,000.  The  Colonization 
Journal  for  January  1851,  gives  a  tabular  statement  of  the  com* 
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meree  of  England,  and  of  the  United  States,  with  Africa.  Dar- 
ing fifteen  years  ending  with  July  1841,  the  imports  of  England 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  according  to  this  statement, 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars, or  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  annually.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  exports  of  British  goods  to  the  same  region  amounted  to 
a  little  more  than  twenty-three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  annually.  Great  Britain  also  ex- 
ported to  Africa  of  foreign  goods,  chiefly  of  India  cottons  and 
American  tobacco,  during  the  same  period,  an  amount  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars  yearly.  Since  the  year  1841,  the  trade 
between  England  and  Africa  has  considerably  increased.  We 
have  seen  a  statement,  in  the  Colonization  Herald,  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  two  hundred  vessels  trading  to  the  coast  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  McCullock  estimates  the  exports  to 
the  western  coast,  during  the  period  from  1839  to  1844  inclusive, 
at  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  to 
the  whole  of  Africa  at  seven  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  These 
statements  fall  far  below  the  estimate  of  the  committee,  after 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of  commerce  betweeo 
Great  Britain  and  Africa.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Africa  is  much  less  in  amount.  During  the  six  years  ending 
with  1849,  the  impbrts  of  African  products  into  this  country 
amounted  to  three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  a 
little  more  than  half  a  million  annually ;  and  during  the  same 
time  we  exported  to  Africa  yearly,  a  little  more  than  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  our  own  prod- 
ucts, and  nearly  sixty-one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise. 

The  increase  in  African  commerce  thus  evinced,  will  doubtl^ 
continue,  and  would  be  vastly  accelerated,  by  a  line  of  steamers; 
and  the  nation  which  first  establishes  one  will  gain  possession  of 
a  very  large  and  lucrative  trade.  That  nation  should  be  the 
United  States.  For  the  principal  article  of  export  to  Africa  is  a 
coarse  quality  of  manufactured  cotton,  an  article,  whose  raw  ma- 
terial is  produced  here,  and  in  whose  manufacture  we  can  com- 
pete with  the  world.  Indeed,  these  coarse  cotton  goods  can  be 
made  in  the  very  states  where  the  cotton  is  raised ;  and  can  be 
carried  by  the  New  Orleans  ship  of  the  proposed  line  directly  to 
Africa,  and  exchanged  for  the  valuable  products  of  that  country. 
Mr.  King  expresses  the  expectation,  that  Africa  will  be  the  great 
customer,  if  not  the  main  stay  and  support,  of  the  infant  cotton 
manufactures  of  the  South  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  a  great  demand 
can  be  created,  through  the  medium  of  the  Liberia  traders,  for 
articles  which  can  be  manufactured  more  advantageously  in  the 
South  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union."  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  through  Liberia — the  door  to  the  mil- 
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lions  of  Africa  who  need  our  products,  and  who  will  send  in  re* 
turn  their  products,  old  and  new  and  very  valuable,  to  our  mark- 
ets— there  may  be  made  to  flow,  by  proper  and  seasonable  enter- 
prise, a  commerce,  if  not  as  rich  as  that  of  the  Indies,  yet  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  enlightened  statesmen  and  sagacious 
merchants. 

But  this  proposed  line  of  steamers  would  benefit  other  depart- 
ments of  our  commerce  besides  that  with  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  would  give  the  impulse  of  steam  communication  to  our  trade 
with  the  Mediterranean,  by  aflbrding  connection  with  the  steam- 
ers which  take  the  circuit  from  Marseilles  to  Constantinople,  and 
Smyrna,  and  along  the  northern  African  coast  to  Gibraltar — a 
trade  which  is  increasing  in  value  every  year.  The  American 
and  foreign  freight  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  January  1850,  was  208,703  tons. 
The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  that  region 
during  the  same  time  amounted  to  $6,933,601 ;  and  the  value  of 
the  imports,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  amounted  to 
1^5,077,110.  A  line  of  American  steamers  would  greatly  stimu- 
late and  increase  this  trade,  besides  extending  our  national  influ- 
ences in  that  quarter. 

The  contemplated  line  would  also  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  mails,  and  of  freight  and  passengers,  between  the  ports  at 
which  it  would  touch  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England, 
and  between  those  ports  and  the  United  States,  and  also  between 
the  West  India  islands  (at  which  it  has  liberty  to  touch)  and  the 
ports  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover, 
that  this  line  would  afibrd  a  more  advantageous  mode  of  steam 
communication  between  New  Orleans  and  Europe  than  is  Ukely 
to  be  afforded  in  any  other  way.  The  New  Orleans  trade  alone 
will  not  warrant  a  private  company  in  the  expense  of  ocean 
steamers.  But  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  African  line  could  run 
direct  from  London  and  Havre  to  New  Orleans ;  bringing  the 
light  and  valuable  fabrics  of  England  and  France  to  that  city,  as 
well  as  passengers  for  the  south  and  for  the  west  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

But  the  great  argument  for  the  proposed  line  of  steamers  is 
that  it  will  promote  the  removal  of  free  colored  persons  from 
this  country  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  will  be 
established  in  prosperous  and  Christian  communities  under  a  re- 
publican government ;  and  that  thus  it  will  tend  powerfully,  and 
in  the  only  effectual  way,  to  suppress  the  African  slave  trade. 

This  the  committee  consider  the  great  argument ;  and  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that  they  have  presented  it  as  their  chief  rea- 
son for  recommending  the  proposed  measure.  On  this  point  we 
will  give  their  views  in  their  own  language. 
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"  But  it  is  chiefly  for  the  great  and  beneficent  objects  of  removing  the  free 
persons  of  color  from  this  country  to  the  coast  of  Afiica,  and  of  suppressing 
the  slave  trade,  that  the  committee  are  disposed  to  recommend  the  adoption  oi 
the  proposed  measure.  The  latter  of  these  has  been  the  subject  of  treaties  by 
our  government  with  other  nations,  with  whom  we  have  engaged  to  maintain  a 
large'naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  inhnman 
traffic ;  while  tlie  emigration  of  the  free  blacks  has  long  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  slave  holding  states, 
where  they  are  looked  upon  by  the  whites  with  aversion  and  distrust.  The 
policy  of  all  or  most  of  these  states  has  been  to  discourage  manumiseion,  ex- 
cept on  condition  of  the  removal  of  the  liberated  slave.       »      •  • 

'^The  committee  believe  it  is  expedient  to  aid  private  enterprise  in  the  colo- 
nization of  the  western  coasi  of  Africa,  because  it  is  the  most  efiectual,  if  not 
the  only  mode,  of  extirpating  the  slave  trade.  The  success  of  this  measure 
will  doubtless  render  the  African  squadron  wholly  unnecessary,  thus  reimbois- 
ing  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  attending  it,  and  at  the  same  time  better 
accomplishing  the  object  for  which  that  squadron  is  maintained.  It  may  be 
expedient  for  some  one  of  the  great  naval  powers  to  keep  a  small  force  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa  to  protect  Liberia,  for  a  limited  time,  against  the  slave  traders. 
But  the  attempt  to  suppress  tliis  unlawful  traffic  by  blockading  the  coast  has  so 
signally  failed  that  it  will  probably  soon  be  abandoned  by  the  great  Eoropeui 
pdwers.  While  the  influence  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  has  been  shown  in 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  trade  along  a  coast  of  several  hundred  miles 
in  lengtn,  the  combined  squadrons  of  Europe  and  America  have  not  been  eo 
succe^ul  on  other  portions  of  that  unhappy  shore.  In  1847  no  less  than 
84,356  slaves  were  exported  from  Africa  to  Cuba  and  Brazil.      •      •  • 

**  The  committee  beg  leave  here  to  ]n^sent  some  interesting  facts  which 
satisfy  them  that  the  territory  of  Liberia  is  eminently  adapted  to  colored  emi- 
grants  from  the  United  States ;  that  the  establishment  of  this  line  of  steam- 
ships by  the  government  will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  cause  of  coloniza- 
tion, and  will  be  the  means  of  securing  the  emigration  of  great  nmnbers  of 
free  blacks ;  that  the  slave  trade  will  be  substituted  by  a  peaceful,  legitimate, 
and  valuable  commerce,  opening  new  sources  of  enten>rise  and  wealth  to  our 
people ;  and  that  the  civilization  and  christianization  of^  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa  may  be  expected  eventually  to  follow.  The  facts  presented  are  collect- 
ed chiefly  from  the  publications  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

**  That  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  called  Liberia,  embraces  a 
tract  of  country  included  between  the  parallels  of  4^  21'  and  7^  north  latitude, 
extending  about  400  miles  along  the  coast  The  firat  settlement  was  made  by 
free  negroes  from  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  in  the  year  1820.   The  objects  of  that  Society  were — 

*^  *■  1st  To  rescue  the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States  fipom  their 
political  and  social  disadvantages, 

"  *  2d.  To  place  them  in  a  country  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free 
government,  with  all  the  blessings  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 

'  8d.  To  spread  civilization,  sound  morals,  and  true  religion  throughout  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

**  *  4th.  To  arrest  and  destroy  the  slave  trade. 
*  5th.  To  afibrd  slave  owners,  who  wish,  or  are  willing,  to  liberate  their 
slaves,  an  asylum  for  their  reception.' 

"  The  funds  of  this  Society  have  seldom  exceeded  $50,000  per  year,  but 
they  have  purchased  territory,  enabled  nearly  7,000  free  people  of  color  to  emi- 
g^rate  to  Liberia,  and  have  made  provision,  for  such  of  them  as  required  it,  fi» 
BIX  months  after  their  arrival.  In  July,  1847,  an  independent  government  was 
formed,  which  has  been  recognized  by  France,  England,  and  Prussia.  Up- 
wards of  80,000  of  the  natives  have  become  civilized,  and  enrolled  themselves 
as  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  Liberians  have  a  flourishing  conunerce. 
They  have  not  only  succeeded  in  suppressing  Uie  slave  trade  along  their  own 
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ooast,  but  have  also  made  treaties  with  seveFal  tribs,  numbering  over  200,000 
souls,  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  traffic.  They  have  purchased  their  terri- 
tory from  time  to  time  of  the  natives,  and  are  gradually  extending  themselves 
up  to  the  British  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  and  down  to  the  Gold  Coast 

^  The  interior  settlements  of  the  purchased  tracts  usually  extend  from  about 
ten  to  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  can  easily  be  enlarged  by  purchase  in 
that  direction  at  a  moderate  amount.  In  no  instance  have  the  natives  from 
whom  the  land  was  purchased  been  required  to  remove  their  residences^  The 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean  in  Liberia  is  generally  low,  and 
in  some  places  marshy ;  but  there  are  some  elevated  spots.  The  land  gener- 
ally becomes  more  elevated  towards  the  interior;  and  in  some  places,  within 
fihy  miles  of  the  coast  it  is  quite  mountainous.  It  is  desirable  for  the  colony 
to  become  possessed  of  this  back  country  as  it  is  much  healthier  than  the 
coast,  and  when  the  emigration  from  the  United  States  becomes  extensive,  the 
mountain  region  will  soon  be  occupied.  The  natives  are  a  fine,  healthy, 
athletic  race ;  and  even  the  emigrants  to  the  lands  on  tlie  coast  have  enjoyed 
better  health  than  the  emigrants  to  some  of  our  western  states  in  the  first  few 
years  of  settlement 

Liberia  is  on  the  *  grain  coast,'  and  is  protected  from  the  scorching  winds 
of  the  north  and  east  by  ranges  of  mountams.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produ- 
ces an  abundance  of  Indian  com,  yams,  plantains,  cofiee,  arrow-root,  indigo, 
dyewoods,  Slc. 

^  Everv  emifirant  is  welcomed  to  the  colony,  and  receives  a  grant  of  five 
acres  of  land,  oesides  which  he  can  purchase  as  much  more  as  he  pleases  at 
one  dollar  pec  acre. 

"  The  climate  is  not  suited  to  the  whites.  The  President  and  all  the  officials 
are  colored  men.  There  are  flourishing  towns,  churches,  schools,  and  printing 
presses.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  who  has  recently 
visited  the  colonv,  the  people  are  highly  moral,  well  conducted,  and  prosperous, 
and  the  value  ot  the  exports  of  the  Republic  is  at  present  $500,000  per  annum, 
and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  annually. 

"  Not  only  will  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  colonies 
of  free  colored  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but,  as  already  intimated,  these 
colonies  will  be  the  means,  at  no  distant  period,  of  disseminating  civilization 
and  Christianity  throughout  the  whole  of  that  continent  Already,  a  great 
many  of  the  natives  have  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Libe- 
lians,  whose  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  tlie  arts  inspires  confidence  and 
respect 

**  As  a  missionary  enterprise,  therefore,  the  colonization  of  Africa  by  the 
descendants  of  Africans  on  this  continent,  deserves,  and  no  doubt  will  receive, 
the  countenance  and  support  of  tiie  whole  Christian  world. 

Two  points  are  now  regarded,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  as  set^ 
tied  truths,  viz:  1st  That  the  planting  and  building  up  of  Christian  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  only  practical  remedy  for  the  slave  trade.  3d. 
That  colored  men  only  can  with  safety  settle  upon  the  African  coast 

^  That  the  free  ne^oes  of  the  United  States  will  be  induced  to  go  in  large 
numbers  to  Liberia,  if  a  quick  and  pleasant  passage  by  steam  vessels  be  pro- 
vided, and  suitable  preparation  be  made  for  them  on  their  arrival,  by  the  Col- 
onization Society,  can  not  admit  of  any  doubt 

"The  funds  of  that  society,  augmented  probably  twenty  fold,  will  then  be 
available,  almost  exclusively,  for  the  comfortable  establishment  of  the  emi- 
grants in  their  new  homes — the  expense  of  transportation  chargeable  to  the 
society  being  merelv  nominal. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  free  color- 
ed people  in  the  several  states,  and  that  the  annual  increase  therein  of  the 
black  race  is  seventy  thousand  per  annum.  With  respect  to  slaves,  who  may 
hereaflcr  be  manumitted,  no  doubt  such  manumission  will,  almost  in  every 
instance,  be  upon  the  condition  that  the  parties  shall  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  emigrating  to  Liberia. 
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The  committee  do  not  propose  that  the  emigrants  should  be  landed  in 
Liberia  and  then  left  to  their  own  resources*  Liberia  is  at  present  incapable 
of  receiving  and  providing  shelter,  subsistence,  and  emylojrment  for  any  great 
number  of  emigrants  who  may  land  there  iu  a  state  of  destitution.  It  has 
been  the  practice,  heretofore,  for  the  Colonization  Society  to  provide  fw  tbe 
colonists,  whom  they  have  sent  out,  for  six  months  after  their  arrival,  and  the 
cost  of  such  provision  has  averaged  $30  per  head,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

A  large  amount  of  money  will  be  required  to  settle  the  colonists  in  the 
first  instance  comfortably  in  their  new  homes.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if 
the  government  establish  the  proposed  line  of  steamships,  the  jjeople  of  the 
different  states,  and  the  state  legislatures,  will  at  once  turn  their  attention  to 
the  subject  of  colonization,  and  that  large  appropriations  will  be  voted,  and 
liberal  collections  made,  in  aid  of  that  object  The  State  of  Maryland  has 
already  appropriated  and  laid  out  $200,000  in  this  work,  and  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  lias  lately  appropriated  $40,000  per  year  for  the  same  purpose.  Bat 
these  sums  are  insignificant  in  comparison  to  what  may  be  expected,  if  the 
government  shall  give  its  high  sanction  to  the  colonization  of  Africa,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  transportation  by  a  line  of  steamships.  In  that  event,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people,  north  and  south,  who  for  the  most  part  do  not  appre- 
ciate tlie  rapid  progress,  and  the  hi^h  capabilities  of  liberia,  will  quickly  <fis- 
cover  the  vast  importance  of  colonization,  and  will  urge  their  representatives 
to  adopt  measures  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise. 

**  There  is  pood  reason  to  anticipate,  that  important  assistance  wiU  be  render- 
ed to  the  emigrants,  not  only  by  the  missionary  societies  of  Europe,  but  also 
by  those  governments  which  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  which  are  desirous  of  opening  channels  for  their  conunerce, 
and  marts  for  their  manufactures,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa." — pp.  9-17. 

These  statements  we  believe  to  be  in  the  main  correct.  We 
would  add  many  other  facts  of  interest,  did  we  not  fear  to  weary 
our  readers  by  statements  with  which  many  of  them  are  familiar. 
We  will  confine  ourselves  within  narrow  limits.  The  emigraDt 
population  of  Liberia,  and  of  the  Maryland  colony,  according  to 
the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Gurley,  is  estimated  at  6,900,  and  the  na- 
tive population  at  240,000.  During  the  past  year,  the  government 
of  the  Republic  has  purchased  many  miles  of  additional  coast, 
embracing  the  Gallinas — one  of  the  most  active  and  extetisive 
slave  marts  on  the  whole  African  shore — for  the  express  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  slave  trade.  This  purchase  makes  the  colo- 
oized  coast  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  along  the  whole  of 
which  the  slave  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  with  great  activ- 
ity.*  Louisiana  is  about  to  found  a  colony  of  her  own  in  the 


*  We  subjoin  the  letter  of  President  Roberts  giving  an  account  of  thii 


Dear  Sir:  T  have  just  returned  from  the  windward  coast,  and  find  here  the 
U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge,  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  tlie  United  States,  via  Porto 
Praya.  Capt  Slaughter  has  been  kind  enough  to  allow  me  an  hour  to  send  a 
letter  or  two  by  him.   I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  opportanity  to  send  yoo 


purchase. 


Monrovia,  (Liberia,)  May  17,  1850. 
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Sinou  country,  where  are  now  the  people  of  the  late  Mr.  McDo- 
nogh,  who,  after  having  worked  out  the  prfce  of  their  freedom, 
went  thither  some  years  since.  Kentucky  has  made  a  purchase  of 
forty  miles  square  on  the  St.  Paul's  river,  with  a  sea-coast  of  forty 
miles;  whither  an  expedition  will  sail  in  a  few  weeks.  During 
the  last  year,  New  Jersey  has  moved  with  great  energy  in  the 
founding  of  a  settlement,  to  bear  the  name  of  that  state.  Com- 
missioners have  been  sent  out  to  select  a  location,  who  will  ex- 
plore the  interior  ;  expecting  that  it  will  offer  much  better  ad- 
vantages than  the  coast  as  to  health,  soil,  comfort,  and  trade. 
Massachusetts  has  chartered  the  **  Trustees  of  Donations  for  Edu- 
cation in  Liberia,"  and  her  citizens  are  endowing  liberally  a  sem- 
inary of  a  high  order  in  that  Republic.  The  legislatures  of  many 
states  are  taking  favorable  action  on  the  subject ;  and  some  of 
them  have  instructed  their  senators,  and  requested  their  represen- 
tatives, to  use  their  influence  to  induce  the  national  government 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Liberia,  and  to  engage  in 
the  enterprise  of  colonization.  During  the  last  year,  moreover, 
private  benevolence  in  support  of  this  enterprise  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year.  One  man,  McDonogh,  has 
given  by  will  $25,000  a  year,  for  forty  years — an  amount  of 
$1,000,000.  The  statement  of  the  committee  that  Virginia  has 
appropriated  $40,000  a  year  for  colonization  is  not  quite  accurate. 
The  legislature  of  that  state  appropriated  for  this  purpose  from 
its  treasury  $30,000  a  year,  for  a  period  of  five  years^  and  in 
addition  to  this  laid  a  special  tax  for  this  purpose  of  one  dollar  a 
year  on  every  free  colored  man  in  the  state,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  fifty-five ;  which,  it  is  thought,  will  amount  to 
$10,000  annually.  This  fact  we  state  with  deep  mortification. 
This  laying  a  tax  exclusively  on  the  poorest  and  most  depressed 
portion  of  her  citizens  is  an  unjust  and  oppressive  transaction. 


territory  of  Gallinas  to  this  government,  including  all  the  territories  between 
Cape  Mount  and  Shebar,  excepting  a  small  slip  of  about  five  miles  of  coast 
in  the  Kellou  country,  which  will  also  soon  fall  into  our  hands. 

For  the^e  tracts  we  have  incurred  a  large  debt,  and  we  confidently  ]o<^  to 
you  to  aid  us  in  meeting  these  liabilities  at  maturity.  liad  I  not  deemed  it 
absolutely  important  to  secure  the  Gallmas,  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  slave 
trade  there,  I  would  not  have  paid  the  price  demanded.  The  purchase  of  Gal- 
linas and  the  neighboring  tracts  will  cost  us  about  89,500. 

The  chiefs  were  aware  of  the  object  of  the  purchase,  and  urj^ed  strenuously 
the  sacrifice,  as  they  consider  it,  they  must  make  in  abandoning  forever  thie 
slave  trade,  and  demanded  a  lar^e  sum  as  an  equivalent  In  addition  to  the 
amount  stated  above,  we  have  obligated  ourselves  to  appoint  commissioners 
immediately  to  setUe  the  wars  in  the  country,  and  open  the  trade  in  camwood, 
ivoiy,  and  palm  oil  with  the  interior  tribes ;  and  also  settle  among  them,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  persons  capable  of  instructing  them  in  the  arts  of  hus- 
bandry. This  will  also  cost  us  a  considerable  sum,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
returned  in  the  end  by  the  advantages  the  trade  will  give.  Still  the  present 
outlay  will  be,  I  fear,  more  than  equal  to  our  ability. 
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THie  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  line  of  steamers  to 
Africa,  embodied  in  this  extract  from  the  committee's  report,  and  I 
in  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  must,  we  think,  be  convinc- 
ing and  moving  to  all  whose  minds  are  not  preoccupied  with 
opinions,  judgments,  or  feelings,  adverse  to  African  colonization. 

We  are  aware  that  many  excellent  men  have  been,  and  are, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  enterprise  of  colonization.  There  has 
been  a  long  and  bitter  conflict  between  those  who  advocate  the 
colonization  of  free  people  of  color,  and  those  who  advocate  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  or  more  accurately,  between  portions  of  these 
classes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  colonizationists  have  been  charged 
with  being  moved  in  their  enterprise  by  hatred  to  the  negroes, 
when  the  great  body  of  them  have  been  moved  by  true  benevo- 
lence; and  a  society,  which  originated  in  the  pure  and  heroic 
goodness  of  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and  was  long  warmly  supported  by 
the  anti-slavery  philanthropy  of  the  country,  and  especially  of 
New  England,  has  been  visited  with  reproach  and  opposition,  on 
account  of  the  manifold  indiscretions  and  unphilanthropic  here- 
sies of  some  of  its  advocates,  for  whom  it  was  in  no  wise  respon- 
sible. And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought  good  sup- 
port of  the  colonization  society  to  pour  contempt  upon  Anti-Sla- 
very societies ;  and  to  heap  abuse  on  those  who  imitate  their  di- 
vine Lord  and  exemplar,  in  preaching  deliverance  to  the  captives 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound,  i 
This  conflict,  in  our  judgment,  is  wholly  unnecessary,  unwise  ' 
and  unnatural.  'I'here  is  no  reason  why  the  friends  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  the  friends  of  the  colonization  of  free  col- 
ored people,  should  not  harmonize.  Their  objects,  we  are  sure, 
are  harmonious.  Both  may  be  aided  by  the  friends  of  the  Afri- 
can race,  with  entire  consistency;  and  we  may  add  that  duty 
binds  them  to  aid  both.  This  conflict  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  instances  of  that  waste  of  strength  and  feeling, 
by  reformers  and  philanthropists,  in  needless  contention  with  one 
another,  of  which  we  ^poke  in  our  last  number.  We  are  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  And  we  are  as  heartily  in 
favor  of  African  colonization — of  course  with  the  full  and  un- 
forced consent  of  those  who  are  colonized.  We  believe  that  it 
will  give  a  demonstration  of  the  true  and  equal  manhood  of  our 
colored  brethren — of  their  capabilities  of  intelligence,  enterprise, 
self-government,  and  social  and  religious  prosperity.  We  believe 
it  ofi*ers  the  best  means  of  carrying  civilization  and  Christianity 
through  the  darkest  continent  of  the  globe.  We  believe  that  it 
aflbrds  the  best  asylum  for  our  colored  brethren  from  those  infe- 
riorities in  privilege,  those  prejudices  and  antipathies  against 
them,  which,  hoU^ever  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  however  sure 
ultimately  to  disappear  under  the  advancing  power  of  philan- 
thropy and  Cliristianity,  do  now  widely  exist,  and  will  exist,  we 
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fear,  for  a  long  lime  yet  to  come.    We  believe  that  it  offers  a 
sure,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  now  see,  the  only  sure,  or  even  prom- 
ising, method  of  suppressing,  and  forever  ending  the  inhuman 
slave  trade.    The  history  of  Liberia  has  proved  this  fully ;  so 
that  they  who  have  hitherto  doubted  and  even  denied,  must  now 
admit  it.    The  half  a  million  which  our  government  now  ex- 
pends annually  in  sustaining  her  African  squadron  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  great  sums  which  the  British 
government  expends  for  the  same  purpose  ;  would  do  vastly  more 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object,  if  they  were  expended  in 
building  up  on  all  the  slave  coast,  civilized,  enterprising  and 
Christian  communities,  endowed  with  all  needful  institutions  of 
education  and  religion.    Such  comminiities,  established  on  all 
the  slave  coast  (as  they  may  be)  roust* annihilate  that  accursed 
traffic  in  Africa ;  and  leave  those  who  pursue  it  in  this  land, 
which  vaunts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  be  free,  alone  in 
their  infamy.    Indeed,  we  think  that  it  will  do  much  toward 
the  removal  of  slavery  itself — more  than  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  believe  or  hope.    The  events  of  the  few  past  years, 
and  those  which  promise  to  be  in  a  few  years  to  come,  give  us 
courage.    We  would  not  call  it  the  only  remedy  for  slavery. 
We  would  not  discourage,  we  would  encourage,  all  righteous  and 
wise  measures  and  movements  for  the  abolition  of  that  wicked 
and  inhuman  institution.    But  we  do  feel  authorized  to  hold  up 
African  colonization,  as  at  least  a  partial  remedy  for  slavery — an 
auxiliary  in  the  good  work  of  its  removal.    If  a  demonstration 
is  made  in  Liberia,  in  free,  enlightened  and  Christian  communi- 
ties there,  which  will  convince  colored  men  that  the  native  home 
of  their  race  is  the  place  for  their  happiness  and  honor ;  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  and  the  governments  of  other  Christian  nations,  com- 
bine their  wisdom  and  treasures  with  the  wisdom  and  treasures 
of  individual  philanthropists  and  Christians,  and  will  use,  and 
miiUipIy  that  they  may  use,  for  this  purpose,  the  channels  and 
Yehicles  of  a  mighty  commerce  between  the  two  continents — 
who  can  say  that  the  result  will  not  be  the  entire  removal  of  sla- 
very, sooner,  not  than  it  might  otherwise  be  if  men  were  what 
they  should  be,  but  sooner  than  it  ever  will  otherwise  be,  men 
being  what  they  are? 

Such  being  our  view  of  the  beneficent  tendency  of  coloniza- 
tion itself,  we  would  not  reject  pecuniary  aid  given  to  it  from 
whatever  quarter,  from  advocates  however  unwise,  or  even  from 
unjust  and  even  inhuman  motives — provided  we  do  nothing  to 
invite  or  encourage  such  evil  motives,  or  the  folly  of  such  advo- 
cates. If  men  accompany  their  pecuniary  aid  with  such  re- 
marks, as  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  makes  in  a  letter 
published  (not  wisely)  by  the  Colonization  Society,  in  the  Ap- 
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pendix  to  this  report,  I  have  ever  regarded  colonization  and  ab- 
olition as  antagonistic  measures,  and  that  the  success  of  4he  6c8t 
would  overthrow  the  latter while  we  should  regret  the  remark, 
as  evil  itself  and  fitted  to  do  evil  to  the  cause,  we  would  take 
his  money,  and  with  it  send  men  to  Africa.  If  individuals  or 
legislatures. emancipate  slaves,  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  go 
10  the  African  colonies ;  while  we  should  regret  the  unjust  coor 
dition,  the  unrighteous  Hmitation  on  their  free  choice,  we  would 
prefer  such  an  emancipation  to  their  continuance  in  slavery. 
Though  we  should  think  it  impolitic,  as  well  as  unjust,  for  south- 
em  legislatures  to  insist  that  slaves  shall  be  colonized,  if  they 
are  emancipated;  deeming  it  more  wise  to  employ  theng  as  free 
laborers,  in  a  climate  where  white  men  can  not  safely  work,  and 
that  it  is  an  impoverishing  process  to  send  so  much  labor  out  of 
the  country ;  we  should  y^t  rejoice  in  their  emancipation,  prefer- 
ring it,  with  that  impolitic  condition  annexed,  to  unrighteous 
bondage.  And  even  if  men  should  aid  colonization  from  a  de- 
sire to  perpetuate  slavery,  or  from  hatred  to  negroes,  confident 
that  their  act  would  have  no  tendency  to  fulfill  that  desire, 
or  to  attain  the  ends  of  that  hatred,  we  would  accept  the  aid; 
believing  that  it  would  help  a  good  object,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a  good  act  with  an  evil  motive,  than  to  have  both 
the  motive  and  the  act  evil.  Meanwhile,  we  ought  to  iosisC, 
and  call  on  others  to  insist  also,  that  colored  men  have  a  right 
— as  good  a  right  as  any  men — to  stay  in  this  land  of  their 
birth,  if  they  choose  ;  anfd  that  all  men  are  bound  to  treat  them, 
while  here,  or  if  they  choose  to  remain  here,  as  men  and  brethren, 
even  to  the  full  nieaning  of  our  language  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  law  of  humanity 
and  of  Christ. 


Art.  VIII.  — CAUCASUS. 

Circassia ;  or  a  Tour  to  the  Caucasus.    By  G.  L.  DiTSoir.  New 
York  and  London.  1860. 

Klemm,  Cullur-geschichteder Menschheit.  Vol.4.  Leipzig.  1845. 

Die  Oegenwarty  Numbers  6  and  43.  1848-50. 

Mr.  Ditson  has  the  credit,  we  believe,  of  giving  to  the  world 
the  first  American  tour  in  the  Caucasus.  We  can  not,  howevor, 
assign  him  much  credit,  beyond  that  of  Joeing  the  (uoneer  amoag 
his  countrymen,  in  visiting,  or  at  least  in  describing  this  remark* 
able  country.    He  gives  his  book  a  double  title,  but  th^  fact  is 
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that  he  saw  nothing  of  Circassia  proper,  save  the  outline  of  the 
coast,  wad  the  vicinity  of  one  or  two  Russian  forts.  After  coast- 
ing along  this  district  he  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rion  or  an- 
cient PhastS)  which  he  ascends  in  a  boat ;  and  from  which  he 
crosses  over  a  pass  to  the  waters  of  the  Kur,  upon  which  Tiflis  is 
situated.  In  this  capital  of  Christian  and  Russian  Georgia  he 
makes  merry  a  while  with  the  Russian  officials,  takes  a  tour,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  by  the  great  military  road  leading  through 
the  centre  of  Caucasus,  to  the  fortress  and  tower  of  Yladicaucass, 
where  he  examines  two  or  three  houses  of  the  natives;  and 
returning  by  the  same  route  to  Tiflis  and  the  coast,  considers 
himself  to  have  visited  Caucasus,  when  he  never  trod  on  a  square 
foot  of  that  vast  country  which  is  yet  fighting  for  its  independ- 
ence. Being  under  Russian  protection  throughout,  and  civilly 
treated  by  the  magnates  of  the  land, '  he  has  persuaded  himself 
that  Russia  is  accomplishing  a  good  work  in  these  countries ;  that 
she  will  christianize  the  Circassians,  (if  she  can  catch  them,) 
and  civilize  them  to  boot, — seeing  she  is  so  highly  civilized  her- 
self, and  seeing  that  her  soldiers  are  patterns  of  civility  and  re- 
finement. We  do  not  know  but  that  on  the  greatest  happiness 
principle,  after  a  long  series  of  years,  provided  only  Russia  caa 
subjugate  these  hardy  mountaineers,  and  provided  that  any  of 
them  survive,  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  it.  It  maybe  bet- 
ter for  the  world,  that  one  great  robber  and  enslaver  should  put 
an  end  to  the  robbing  and  enslaving  of  retail  dealers,  to  which 
charge,  certainly,  the  Caucasians  are  somewhat  obnoxious.  But 
God  forbid  that  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander  should  judge 
and  wish  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  world  on  such  a  pHnci- 
ple  so  exclosively,  that  our  natural  sympathies  shall  find  no  room 
to  act.  We  will  feel  for  those  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives 
and  their  freedom,  whether  they  are  Christians  or  Mohammedans, 
and  will  hope  that  they  may  breathe  their  mountain  air  in  inde- 
pendence, as  they  have  done  since  the  human  race  existed. 

Mr.  BelU  who  resided  among  the  Circassians  and  Abasses  for 
two  years  and  a  half  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  contemplates 
these  people,  and  the  policy  of  the  Russians  towards  them,  from 
a  very  difierent  point  of  view.  He  had  attempted  to  open  a 
trade  with  the  Circassians,  but  his  vessel,  the  Vixen,  was  seized 
and  confiscated  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and  his  commercial 
house  could  obtain  no  redress,  either  from  the  Russian  or  the 
English  government.  His  secotid  visit,  of  which  he  gives  an 
extended  account,  was  induced  by  the  hope  that  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  insist  on  reparation  for  the  seizure  of  his  vessel, 
and  thereby  afford  an  opening  for  trade  with  Circassia.  But  he 
had  also  a  semi-official  character,  something  such  as  Mr.  Dudley 
Mann  wore  in  his  relation  to  the  Hungarians;  yet  as  it  >yould 
seem,  without  instructions,  and  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  sent 
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by  the  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constantinople.  Mr.  Bell  spent 
his  time  in  Circassia  chiefly  in  efforts  to  induce  the  various  dis- 
tricts and  brotherhoods  to  unite  and  form  a  nation,  and  so  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Russia  in  the  roost  advantageous  way. 
His  succese  was  small ;  for  the  nature  of  the  country  itself  is 
opposed  to  union  and  concentration.  And  yet  we  can  not  say 
that  he  left  the  country,  after  his  long  residence,  without  ac- 
complishing any  thing ;  for  his  instructions  did  aid  in  promoting 
an  organization,  which  the  presence  of  their  dreaded  enemy  bad 
suggested  already  ;  and  by  advising  the  leading  men  to  storm  the 
Russian  forts  he  opened  the  way  for  several  brilliant  attempts  of 
that  kind  which  were  made  after  his  departure.  His  journal  is 
that  of  the  man  of  intelligence  and  of  education  ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  failed  of  mastering  the  languages  of  the  natives, 
his  observations  on  their  life  and  manners,  made  in  unusually 
favorable  circumstances,  are  of  very  great  value. 

We  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the 
Caucasian  nations,  and  of  the  war  which  has  been  raging  among 
their  mountains  and  along  their  streams  for  so  many  years,  in 
which  the  mightiest  empire  now  existing  has  experienced  their 
indomitable  spirit.  But  before  we  speak  of  the  people  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  country  which  they  in- 
habit. 

We  shall  exclude  from  this  survey  all  that  tract  on  the  south  i 
side  of  Caucasus,  where  the  mountain  range,  after  rupning  nearly  ' 
parallel  to  the  coast,  leaves  the  Black  Sea,  and  crosses  the  penin- 
sula to  the  Caspian.  This  territory,  which  is  chiefly  drained  by 
the  Riou  and  the  Eur,  with  their  auxiliaries,  and  which  includes 
Mingrelia,  Imeritia  and  Georgia,  is  under  permanent  Russian 
sway,  unless  the  upper  vallies  of.  some  of  the  branches  of  these 
streams  be  an  exception.  There  had  here  long  existed  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  which,  in  1424,  was  divided  into  three,  and  again 
was  reduced,  about  1760,  into  two.  It  was  natural,  as  they  lay 
contiguous  to  two  more  powerftil  Mohammedan  countries,  that 
they  should  seek  the  aid  of  Russia ;  and  accordingly  Russian 
influence  was  long  preponderant.  But  it  was  not,  as  we  leara 
from  Klaproth,*  until  1800,  that  the  Emperor  Paul,  informed  of 
the  discords  in  Georgia,  in  order  to  end  them  incorporated  that 
country  into  his  empire.  This  measure  fulfilled  the  wishes  of 
the  deceased  King  George  XIII,  (who  had  bequeathed  his  crown 
to  the  emperor,)  and  of  the  nobility  and  other  inhabitants.  The 
king  of  Imeritia  was  deposed  ten  years  afterwards  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  this  region  also  was  absorbed  in  the  empire.  The  im- 
portance of  Geoigia  for  operations  against  Persia,  is  obvious. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  other  Caucasian  countries,  we  may 
begin  with  the  mountain  itself.    This  remarkable  chain  forms 


*  Klaproth'fl  Reise  in  den  Kaukasus  and  nach  Georgien.  Halle,  1813. 
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an  immense  wall  to  the  plain,  which  stretches  from  the  Arctic 
Sea  to  about  the  forty  fifth  degree  of  latitude.  It  starts  on  the 
west  in  the  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  which  form  the  penin- 
sula of  Taman,  and  ends  on  the  east  in  Apsheron,  a  remarkable 
headland  protruding  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  direction  is,  on 
the  whole,  from  the  northeast  to  southwest ;  but  where  it  leaves 
the  Black  Sea,  it  pursues  a  course  more  nearly  approaching  to  an 
east  and  west  line.  The  length  of  the  chain,  running  as  it  does 
obliquely  through  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude,  may  be  some- 
what more  than  eight  hundred  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts :  along  the  Black  Sea  it  may  amount  to  a  degree  of 
latitude,  while  towards  its  eastern  extremity  it  widens  by  branch- 
ing into  two  parts.  On  the  south,  it  unites  with  the  highlands 
of  Armenia,  by  a  spur  of  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand 
feet  high.  The  mountain  consists  of  a  central  ridge,  composed, 
it  is  said  by  the  geologists,  of  trachyte,  which  lifted  up,  as  it  rose, 
an  earlier  crust  of  lime ;  and  of  secondary  ridges  parallel  to  tlie 
main  chain  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  There  is  also, 
in  addition  to  these  outworks  of  the  principal  ridge,  another  sec- 
ondary chain,  which  pursues  the  general  course  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  which,  together  with  the  two  branches  of  the  main 
mountain  already  mentioned,  enclose  a  high  and  uneven  tract 
of  coutRry. 

The  principal  ridge  of  Caucasus  rises  on  an  average  to  the 
height  of  from  8000  to  10000  feet,  but  many  peaks  far  exceed 
the  highest  of  these  limits.  Mount  Elbruss,  which  stands  a 
little  outside  of  the  continuous  ridge,  is  said  to  be  mote  than 
17000  feet  in  height.  Mount  Easbek  near  the  military  road  at- 
tains an  elevation  of  15870  feet.  The  parallel  secondary  ranges 
vary  between  3000  and  5000  feet ;  and  the  range  along  the  Cas- 
pian is  said  to  reach  8000  in  its  highest  part. 

Where  the  Caucasus  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  waters  which  descend  its  sides  take  their  way  to 
the  sea,  by  a  great  multitude  of  little  streams,  flowing  through 
valleys  of  singular  fertility  and  beauty.  Bell  spent  a  great  part 
of  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Circassia  in  one  or  another  of 
these  vallies.  According  to  his  descriptions  few  parts  of  the 
world  can  offer  scenes  more  attractive  than  these  glens  covered 
with  luxuriant  grass  or  grain,  or  heavily  timbered  with  beech, 
oak  and  walnut.  The  backbone  of  Caucasus  is  for  the  most 
part  destitute  of  wood ;  but  the  secondary  ranges  are  covered 
with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests,  which  have  proved 
one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Russians, 
and  a  convenient  shelter  for  their  enemies.  The  monarch  of  the 
Caucasian  forests  is  the  red  beech  ;  and  other  species  of  beech  of 
smaller  growth  are  not  unfrequent.  In  some  parts  on  the  east  of 
the  military  road  fruit  trees,  as  the  apple  and  the  pear,  form  im^ 
passable  thickets.    Evergreens  are  less  abundant. 
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The  waters  which  descend  from  the  northern  slope  of  this 
chain  find  their  way  by  two  large  rivers  to  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  The  Kuban  rises  under  Mt.  Elbruss,  and  with  its 
numerous  branches  at  first  pursues  almost  a  northerly,  then  a 
westerly  course,  until  it  discharges  its  waters  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Azov.  The  Terek  takes  its 
origin  in  a  basin, adjoining  Mt.  Kasbek,  breaks  through  this,  and 
runs  in  a  narrow  valley  in  a  northerly  direction  ^until  it  suddenly 
turns  eastward  towards  the  Caspian.  Both  these  streams  receive 
nun>erous  and  important  branches.  The  valley  of  the  Terek 
may  be  said  to  divide  Caucasus  in  the  middle ;  and  has  afforded 
since  time  immemorial  a  passage  by  the  Dariel  pass  across  the 
mountain.  This  road,  which  is  the  preserjt  military  avenue  of 
the  Russians  into  Georgia,  and  has  been  made  by  them  practica- 
ble for  carriages,  after  reaching  the  height  of  grotmd  falls  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ara^na,  and  then  follows  the  Kur,  until  it 
reaches  Tiflis.  South  of  the  Terek,  in  the  corner  between  this 
stream  the  mountain  and  the  Caspian,  two  less  considerable  rivers 
— the  Koissu  and  the  Samur— drain  the  country.  Along  the 
Caspian  coast  a  road  mtich  used  in  ancient  times  ran  by  Derbend  ; 
-and  there  are  several  other  less  frequented  passes  over  the  main 
ridge  of  Caucasus,  besides  that  one  which  we  have  mentioned. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  there  are  many  little  coves  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  into  which  small  vessels  can  run  ;  but 
only  two  or  three  good  harbors  exist.  These  of  course  the  Rus- 
sians have  occupied  and  fortified  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
trade  between  Turkish  ports  and  the  Circassians.  But  small 
craft,  laden  with  salt,  powder  and  ball,  or  cloths,  still  have  tole- 
rably free  access  to  the  coast. 

From  the  coast  near  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain there  is  a  short  and  easy  f)ath  to  the  plains  of  the  Kuban,  | 
and  the  way  is  defended  by  forts.  Tiie  principal  Russian  settle-  j 
mentson  the  coast  are  at  Anapa,  Ghelenjik  and  Sukum-Kaleh. 
Numerous  other  settlements  and  forts  in  the  extensive  plains 
along  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek  help  to  keep  the  country  under 
Russian  control. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  countries  are  Circassians, 
Abasses,  Georgian  and  kindred  tribes,  Ossetes,  Lesghians,  Tshet- 
shes  and  tribes  of  Tatar  and  Turkish  stock. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  population  of  the  Caucasian  terri» 
tory  with  accuracy:  the  following  tabte  may  be  regarded  as  an 
approximation  to  an  estimate* 

*  Klaproth  in  his  *  Tableau  de  Caucase,'  quoted  by  Bell  gives  anotlier  es- 
timate varying  considerablv  from  this,  by  which  the  Abasses  the  Ossetes  and 
Tatars  (iticluBin^  other  'fnrkish  tribes,)  are  mtich  more  numerous,  -and  tbe 
Circassians  fewer.  The  estimate  in  the  text  is  borrowed  from  a  German  trav- 
eller, who  has  written  the  article  in  the  *Gegenwart,'  which  we  have  mauiijr 
followed  in  the  account  of  Caucasus  and  of  the  war. 
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1.  The  Tcherkesses  or  Circassians,  .  280000  souls. 

2.  The  Abasses  or  Abchases,     .  .  140000  " 

3.  The  Ossetes  or  Osses,    .       .  .  60000  " 
4  The  Georgian  mountaineers,  .  .  60000  "  - 

5.  The  Tchetches  or  Tchetchentses,  .  110000  " 

6.  The  Lesghis,        ....  400000  " 

7.  The  Tatarian  tribes,      .       .  .  80000  " 

Of  these  divisions  of  population  the  last  are  emigrants  within 
a  few  centuries  from  the  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  They 
belong  principally  to  the  Noghai  Tatars,  and  may  have  been 
brought,  during  Jinghis  Khan's  expedition,  into  the  plains  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  whence  at  a  later  date 
they  penetrated  further  into  the  mountain.  The  other  tribes  are 
all  indigenous ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  record  of  their  existence, 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  Eihnographically  viewed, 
they  form  a  common  face,  if  we  look  at  their  physical  character- 
istics, and  social  state;  but  if  we  look  at  their  languages,  they 
separate  into  several  pretty  distinct  linguistic  races.  The  Geor- 
gians of  the  mountains,  along  the  basin  of  the  Rion  or  the  ancient 
Phasis  and  of  several  smaller  rivers,  speak  a  language  like  that  of 
the  Georgians  or  Grusians,  of  the  country  properly  so  called  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Kur,  and  of  which  Tiflis  is  the  capital.  One 
of  these  mountain  dialects,  that  of  the  Suanes,  has  been  exam- 
ined by  Rosen  quite  recently;  and  is  acertained  to  belong  with- 
out question  to  the  Iberian  class  of  languages,  which  embraces, 
amongst  others,  the  Georgian,  Lazian  and  Mingrelian.  This 
class  of  languages  Bopp  has  no  hesitation  in  associating  with  the 
Indo-European  group;  but  another  comparative  linguist,  who 
has  published  his  opinions  within  the  last  year,  separates  this 
with  most  of  the  Caucasian  dialects  from  the  flexional  languages 
to  which  the  Indo-Eurof)ean  belong,  and  places  it  among  the  ag- 
glutinating languages  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  Tatar  stock.* 

Following  the  coast  northward  to  the  point  where  the  moun- 
tain diverges  from  the  Black  sea,  we  enter  the  domains  of  another 
race,  the  Abasses  or  Abchases,  who  are,  no  doubt,  the  same  with 
the  Abasgi,  whom  the  ancients  placed  in  the  same  spot.f  The 
sonih-easiern  portion  of  this  people  Mr.  Bell  calls  by  the  name  of 
Azras,  and  represents  them  as  speaking  a  distinct  language.  We 
have  found  this  information  to  be  (fbnfirmed  by  no  other  author- 
ity ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Bell  exalts  a  dialectical  differ- 


•  Rosen's  reports  in  re^rd  to  these  langfuages  are  contained  in  the  Berlin 
transactions  for  1843  and  1845.  Bopp's  essay  on  the  Georgian  language  ap- 
peared in  the  same  transactions  for  1846.  The  other  writer  referred  to  is 
Schleicher,  *  die  sprachen  Europas  in  systematischer  ubersicht,'  Bonn,  1850. 

f  The  Abasses  call  themselves  Absne,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  name 
with  that  of  the  Apsilae  whom  the  ancients  placed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory  of  this  race. 
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ence  into  a  distinct  language.  The  Abasses  are  said  to  be  some- 
what darker  in  complexion  than  the  Circassians,  but  in  other  re- 
spects like  them.  The  southern  part  of  this  race  are  in  nomi- 
nal subjection  to  Russia;  the  northern  are  still  fighting  for  their 
independence. 

The  Circassians  speak  a  language  which  is  grouped  in  a  sub- 
ordinate class  with  that  of  the  Abasses,  and  is  quite  unlike  the 
dialects  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia.  This  race  occupies  the  coast 
north  of  the  Abasses  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  and  that 
extensive  tract  on  the  other  side,  which  is  included  within  the 
Kuban,  the  mountain  and  the  military  road.  The  most  east- 
erly of  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  race  are  the  principal  inhab- 
itants of  greater  aiKi  less  Kabarda,  and  have  been  long  tolerably 
peaceable  subjects  of  Russia.  Next  to  them,  in  the  valleys  of 
tributaries  to  the  Kuban,  there  are  districts  which  are  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  hardest  through  the  presence  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary force.  And  in  the  angle  made  by  the  lower  course  of  the 
same  stream  and  by  the  coast  there  are  other  cantons  pertaining 
to  this  same  race,  which  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious  by 
the  most  heroic  resistance  to  the  Russians.  On  the  whole  it 
would  seem  as  if  towards  the  plains  upon  the  east  side  of  Cau- 
casus resistance  must  be  gradually  waxing  feebler,  and  the  na- 
tion yielding  itself  to  its  mighty  foe. 

The  Circassians  call  themselves  Adigh^,  and  the  name  Tsher- 
kess,  from  which  our  appellation  of  the  country  is  derived,  is 
«aid  to  be  of  Tatar  origin  and  to  denote  a  robber.  As  however 
the  ancient  geographers  knew  of  Cercetae  upon  the  coast  just  in 
this  quarter,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  attached  to  this  tribe 
from  remote  antiquity,  long  before  the  Tatars  came  into  their 
vicinity. 

The  Tsbetshes,  or  as  the  Russians  call  them  Tshetshentses^ 
derived  that  name  from  one  of  their  villages  which  its  robbing 
propensities  early  brought  into  notoriety.  They  appear  to  be  the 
^ame  people  with  Strabo's  Gelae,  a  name  which  has  perpetuated 
itself  in  that  of  the  canton  Oalhai  or  Galgai  and  the  village  Ge- 
len.  They  are  known  to  the  Georgians  as  the  Mitsjeghi ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  their  proper  appellation.  They  occupy  the  tract 
included  between  the  military  road,  the  Terek  and  the  main 
range  of  the  mountain,  until  it  divides  and  then  the  northern 
branch  running  west  of  the  Koissu.  Tatar  tribes  live  intermin- 
gled with  them,  and  to  some  extent  the  races  have  amalgamated. 
Respecting  their  language  little,  we  may  say  next  to  nothing,  is 
known.  Klaproth's  collections  of  words  in  his  travels  in  Cau- 
casus merely  show  that  there  is  a  language  which  certain  smaller 
tribes, — the  Ingusches,  the  Karabulaks,  the  Kistes, — unite  in 
speaking,  and  which  differs  from  all  other  Caucasian  dialects. 
But  i«ts  laws  have  iK)t  yet  been  investigated,  and  philologers  as* 
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Slime,  rather  than  have  determined,  that  it  is  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  neighboring  people,  and 
not  far  oflf  from  the  Talaric  dialects. 

The  Lesghis,  or  (Russice)  Lesghintses,  occupy  a  territory  prin- 
cipally included  between  the  Koissu  river,  the  southern  leg  of 
Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  ;  but  they  also  are  found  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain,  along  the  course  of  the  Atasan,  a 
branch  of  the  Kur.  Their  land  is  known  as  Lesghistan  and 
Daghestan;  and  they  are  probably  identical  with  the  Legse  of 
ancient  geography,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the  same  country. 
Whether  the  population  called  by  the  collective  name  of  Lesghis 
speaks  one  language^  or  whether  fragments  of  more  than  one  race 
are  to  be  found  in  Lesghistan,  can  not  be  affirmed  with  certainty; 
and  as  little  is  known  of  the  laws  of  the  Lesghian  dialects  as  of 
those  of  the  Tshetshes.  Elaproth's  specimens  show  very  great 
differences  between  the  dialects.  It  is  remarkable,  as  this  author 
discovered,  that  a  considerable  number  of  proper  names  now 
current  among  the  Avars,  a  Lesghian  tribe  on  the  Koksu,  are 
Dearly  identical  with  Hunnish  names  of  the  fifth  century.  Even 
the  name  of  the  mighty  Attila  is  represented  by  Addilla,  a  very 
common  male  name  in  this  district.  Other  coincidences  almost 
equally  striking,  are  traced  by  this  philologer  between  Avar 
words  and  words  in  several  Finnish  languages. 

There  yet  remains  one  tribe  to  be  mentioned,  the  Osses  or  Os- 
setes,  who  occupy  the  rich  vallies  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus^ 
from  the  military  road  westward  to  the  sources  of  the  Rion. 
The  discovery  is  extremely  interesting,  which  was  first  made  by 
Klaproth,  and  has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  Rosen,  who 
spent  a  winter  in  their  neighborhood,  that  this  tribe  speaks  a  lan- 
guage which  is  essentially  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  and  re- 
sembles most  closely  the  Medo-persian.  Klaproth  went  so  far  as 
to  advance  the  theory  that  they  are  a  Median  colony.  They  are 
the  same  with  the  Asaei  of  the  Greeks,  but  call  themselves  Iron 
and  their  land  Iri,  words  which  remind  one  of  the  Iran  and  Aria 
of  eastern  geography.  "  The  linguistic  riddle" — says  Rosen — 
of  an  Indo-European  tribe,  lying  far  away  from  the  rest  of  that 
stock,  and  surrounded  by  people  of  an  other  language  and  origin, 
remains  Unsolved ;  but  how  many  similar  enigmas  our  history 
fails  to  solve.  We  find  the  Basques  quite  similarly  situated  in 
the  Pyrenees,  who  were  considered  to  beGsels,  until  the  masterly 
researches  of  the  brothers  Von  Humboldt  threw  a  new  light 
upon  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  learned." 

The  Caucasian  nations  thus  offer  to  us  an  instance  of  tribes 
widely  differing  in  languages,  and  yet  agreeing  in  most  of  those 
physical  features  which,  according  to  the  physiologists,  consti- 
tute community  of  race.  Slight  differences,  however  are  observ- 
able between  the  tribes.   The  Abasses  have  darker  complexions, 
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and  the  Lesghians  a  stouter  frame  than  the  Circassians,  who  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  people  in  the  worUL 
Yet  they  incline  to  slimness. 

The  religion  of  the  eastern  nations  usually  determines  their 
political  relations,  and  far  surpasses  in  strength  the  bond  of  a 
common  race  and  language.  Three  religions  have  contended  "for 
Mie  mastery  in  Caucasus;  Mohammedanism,  heathenism  and 
Christianity.  Of  these,  the  two  last  are  in  the  wane,  and 
have  dwindled  down  to  the  performance  of  a  few  cerenaonies, 
some  of  which  one  stands  in  doubt  whether  to  refer  to  a  heathen 
or  a.Christian  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  violent  ha- 
tred to  Russia,  has  arisen  in  modern  times  a  violent  and  fanatical 
zeal  for  Mohammedanism,  which  in  its  spread  has  proved  the  bond 
of  union  among  the  more  eastern  tribes  ;  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  unite  them  and  the  less  zealous  western  tribes  to- 
gether. All  the  adherents  of  Islam  in  Circassia  are  Sonnit'<&s  or 
orthodox,  even  those  who  live  nearest  to  the  heretical  Persians. 
With  regard  to  the  existence  of  heathen  worship  at  this  time  in 
Caucasus,  we  have  met  with  but  little  information.  A  part  of 
the  Tshetshes, — the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Ingusches  and 
Kistes, — are  said  to  have  relapsed  into  heathenism  from  Christian- 
ity ;  while  the  rest  of  that  race  ai'e  fanatical  Mahommedans.  In 
Circassia,  according  to  Klemm,  together  with  a  supreme  divinity, 
there  are  acknowledged  divinities  presiding  over  thunder,  fire, 
water  and  wind,  and  woods.  These  are  honored  by  means  of 
offerings  and  festivals,  but  image  worship  seems  to  be  nearly  if 
not  quite  extinct.  Mr.  Bell  gives  the  following  account  of  rites 
performed  in  honor  of  Tshible,  the  god  of  thunder.* 

**  On  the  evening  of  tiie  19th,  in  ascending  the  small  valley  of  Kwaff  to 
seek  quarters  for  the  night,  I  saw  parties  of  people  diverging  from  it  for  their 
homes.  We  then  came  to  a  lofty  pole,  which  was  firmly  planted  in  the  ground. 
On  the  upper  end  was  transfixed  the  head  of  a  goat,  whose,  skin,  stretched  by 
sticks  waved  from  a  pole,  like  a  banner  in  the  breeze ;  close  at  hand  were  & 
sort  of  canopy,  formed  by  four  poles,  with  a  fiat  roof  of  branches  and  leax-^ 
thickly  intertwined,  and  a  small  circular  enclosure  of  stout  wicker  work.  The 
latter  I  found  to  be  the  sacred  spot,  on  which  the  goat  had  received  his  blessed 
death  by  a  thunder  bolt,  while  his  mortal  remains,  saving  the  head  and  skin 
aforementioned,  were  enclosed  in  the  roof  of  tlie  canopy.  Immediately  ad- 
joining these  trophies,  a  large  circular  space  of  the  grass  trodden  and  wither- 
ed, showed  where  the  males  and  females  of  the  neighborhood  had  danced  and 
feasted  during  the  three  preceding  days,  in  commemoration  of  the  honor 
conferred  on  &is  valley  by  Tshibl6,  the  spirit  of  thunder." 

The  classical  scholar  will  be  reminded  by  this  passage,  of  the 
sacredness  attached  by  the  Romans  to  a  spot  struck  by  lightning 
— the  "  trisie  bidental." 

On  another  occasion  Bell  attended  a  celebration  where  venera- 
tion for  the  cross  and  veneration  for  the  thunder-god  were  singu- 


•  Vol.  II,  p.  9a 
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larly  blended.  The  festival  consisted  in  sacrificing  two  goats,  in 
preparing  a  sacrificial  meal,  and  in  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of 
thunder,  that  he  would  avert  his  bolt  as  well  as  every  other  evil. 
At  yel  another  religious  ceremony  Bell  knew  of  no  such  invocation 
to  this  deity ;  but  together  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  a  short  prayer 
to  some  object  of  worship  was  uttered  by  several  persons,  who 
approached  a  cross.  At  a  marriage  feast,  the  greater  number  of 
those  present  went  to  an  ancient  cross,  took  off  their  bonnets, 
and  kissed  it.  But  so  little  hold  has  Christianity  taken  of  the 
Circassian  mind,  that  there  seem  to  be  no  traces  of  it,  except  the 
supposed  ruins  of  some  ancient  churches,  this  respect  for  the  cross, 
festivals  resembling  and  probably  derived  from  Lent,  Easter  and 
carnival,  and  the  feast  of  Merem,  by  which  name  is  probably  to 
be  understood  the  Virgin  Mary  transformed  into  a  kind  of  semi- 
heathenish  personage.* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  western  as  less  zealous  Mohammedans 
than  the  eastern  tribes.  This  is  rather  strange,  considering  the 
greater  intercourse  of  the  former  with  Constantinople,  where  fe- 
male relatives  of  many  Circassian  families  have  graced  the  ha- 
rems of  the  opulent.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  an 
early  period,  while  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Trebizond  flourished,  Christianity  had  a  certain  nominal  exist- 
ence in  this  region,  so  that  it  might  take  centuries  before  the 
new  religion  of  Constantinople  had  more  than  neutralized  the 
old.  However  this  may  be,  multitudes  along  the  coast  neglect 
the  Mohammedan  prayers,  and  seem  to  have  no  religious  observ- 
ances at  all.  Yet  the  predominant  influence  is  Mohammedan, 
among  the  chiefs,  more  especially ;  Turkish  law,  based  on  the 
Koran,  |;»as  been  introduced  ;  and  Mr.  Bell  found  that  a  number 
of  schools  adjoining  the  mosques  have  been  established,  for  the 
instruction  of  boys  and  even  girls  in  religion  and  learning, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Turkish  language. 

If  we  pass  from  the  religious  to  the  political  institutions  of  the 
Caucasians,  we  shall  find  what  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
analogy  of  nations  at  the  same  degree  of  civilization  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  that  little  or  no  unity  exists  even  within  the  terri- 
tories of  those  who  speak  the  same  language.  They  are  split  up 
into  many  small  divisions,  according  as  the  rivers  render  commu- 
nication easy,  or  the  mountains  obstruct  it ;  and  when  they  con- 
federate together  the  tie  is  apt  to  be  loose  and  temporary.  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  government  in  the  Caucasian 
countries.  Thus  the  Lesghis  on  the  Caspian  are  governed  by 
princes  or  khans,  in  as  many  as  eight  divisions,  while  the  in- 


*  Klemin  suggests  that  Merem  or  Meriam  may  be  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  step- 
ping  into  the  place  of  an  ancient  Caucasian  goddess  similar  to  Isis  or  to  the 
moSier  of  tlie  gods  amon^  the  Qreeks;  just  as  at  Puy,  in  France,  an  ancient 
statae  of  Isis  was  turned  into  one  of  the  virgin. 

Vol.  IX.  13 
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habitants  of  the  interior  districts  have  preserved  their  freedom 
and  equality.  In  Circassia  ^e  population  of  the  Kabardas  is 
subject  to  native  princes,  under  Russian  supremacy ;  the  rest  of 
Circassia  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  cantons,  where,  in 
former  times,  princes  seem  to  have  had  a  certain  control,  which 
at  present  has  very  much  passed  away.  But  whatever  be  the 
form  of  government,  these  tribes  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  an  indomitable  love  of  freedom. 

In  Circassia,  which  is  better  known  than  any  of  the  Caucasian 
countries,  there  are  four  ranks  of  inhabitants,  the  prince,  noble, 
free  proprietor  and  serf.  The  serfs  do  not  appear  to  form  the 
most  numerous  class,  although  Bell  came  across  one  rich  man  who 
had  seventy,  and  another  who  had  three  hundred  of  them.  They 
are  captives^  or  the  descendants  of  captives ;  and  since  the  war  with 
Russia,  soldiers  of  that  nation,  and  especially  Polish  deserters  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  condition  of  life.  The  serfs 
may  be  transferred  by  sate  or  otherwise,  and  indeed  form  one  of 
the  commonest  commodities  in  payment  of  fines,  in  making  pres- 
ents, or  in  purchasing  a  wife.  Bell  however  asserts  that  serfs, 
(as  be  calls  them)  or  more  correctly  speaking,  slaves,  can  not  be 
sold  withoirt  their  own  consent,  and  that,  if  their  master  ill  use 
them,  they  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  him  and  choosing  an- 
other. This  is  similar  to  a  prerogative  which  the  same  class 
possessed  in  the  Athenian  republic.  As  for  the  rest,  the  roaster 
is  lord  over  his  slave  for  life  and  death;  but  the  same  traveller 
expresses  his  surprise  at  the  great  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  they  are  treated ;  the  young  Circassian  showing  some- 
thing of  the  same  respect  to  an  elderly  slave  as  he  would  to  an 
elderiy  freeman.  With  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedanism,  sla- 
very, at  least  of  adherents  to  that  religion,  must  cease. 

The  free  proprietors  form,  as  might  be  expected,  the  most  nu- 
merous class.  They  are  often  richer  than  the  nobles ;  and  in 
these  times  of  war,  when  personal  bravery  must  carry  the  day 
over  birth,  they  sometimes  command  the  nobles  in  forays  and 
skirmishes,  and  may  be  said  to  be  gaining  or  regaining  a  position 
of  equality  with  them.  The  introduction  of  gunpowder  into 
common  use  has  had  the  same  effect  as  in  Europe  four  centnri«*s 
ago,  to  render  costly  defensive  armour,  such  as  coats  of  mail,  un- 
necessary, and  thus  to  bring  the  expensively  armed  knightly 
soldier  more  to  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

There  are  said  by  Bell  and  others,  to  be  two  kinds  of  nobles 
in  Circassia,  the  ordinary  nobility,  and  the  higher,  who  are  broken 
down  princes,  superseded  in  their  authority  by  others  belonging 
to  the  Circassians  of  the  Crimea,  who  reemigrated  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These 
higher  nobles  are  often  the  poorer  of  the  two ;  and  as  such  dis- 
tinctions rest  at  last  upon  the  amount  of  possessions,  they  are 
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gradnally  growing  out  of  date  in  free  Circassia.   Nor  have  the 
princes  there  much  power  or  innporlAnce.    But  it  is  far  otherwise 
in  the  Kabardas,  where  the  princes,  having  learned  that  the 
Russians  are  nearly  all  serfs,  have  contrived  to  reduce  some  of 
the  free  proprietors  to  that  condition,  by  claiming  to  be  the  lords 
of  the  soil.    They  have  strengthened  themselves  by  drawing 
!     over  the  nobles  to  their  interest,  and  hold  assemblies  in  which 
these,  without  the  body  of  the  people,  partake.    The  Russians  are 
I     nothing  loth  to  see  this  assimilation  to  their  own  institutions 
f     going  on,  as  it  is  easier  to  manage  the  people  through  a  few  ca- 
ressed chieftains  than  to  deal  with  the  communities. 

The  most  remarkable  element  of  the  Circassian  polity  is  the 
brotherhoods,  which,  though  they  do  not  exist  in  the  Kabardas, 
where  princely  sway  is  controlling,  yet  as  they  are  fully  devetop- 
r     ed  among  the  Ossetes  and  Lesghis,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
ancient  institution  once  universal  in  Caucasus.    They  seem  to 
[     be  personal  rather  than  territorial  relations.    They  consist  some- 
times of  one  rank  merely,  sometimes  of  all  the  ranks  united  to- 
I     gether ;  and  they  take  their  name  from  some  leading  family^  or 
r     from  the  valley  or  stream  where  the  members  principally  dwell. 
The  number  of  members  varies  greatly  from  a  score, — who  may 
be  the  survivors  of  war  or  pestilence, — to  many  hundreds.  Some- 
r     times,  when  greatly  diminished,  they  dissolve,  and  attach  them- 
,     selves  to  more  flourishing  fraternities.    On  the  other  band,  it 
,     rarely  happens  that  a  large  brotherhood  divides  into  two,  or  that 
r     individuals  leave  them  and  join  new  ones.    The  members  of  the 
,     fraternities,  if  not  blood  relations,  consider  the  tie  to  be  equivar 
,     lent  to  that  of  blood ;  and  hence  marriage  within  the  association 
is  deemed  incestuous.    A  majority  of  voices  selects  the  elders,* 
out  of  whose  number  is  appointed  a  chief  judge.    His  duty  it  is, 
if  disputes  arise  within  the  brotherhood,  to  call  together  the  elders 
I     in  order  to  compose  the  matter,  and  if  this  prove  impossible,  to 
convene  the  whole  body.   In  this  latter  case  the  elders  appoint  a 
species  of  jury,  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  to  whom  the  manage* 
I     ment  of  the  affair  is  entrusted,  and  who  choose  a  presiding  officer 
from  among  themselves.   On  greater  occasions  a  larger  assembly 
,     is  called  together,  made  up  of  all  the  brotherhoods  of  a  district, 
or  a  tribe  ;t  and  the  common  dangers  of  later  years  have  gathered 
several  tribes  together,  as  we  learn  from  Bell,  who  was  present 
more  than  once  at  such  conventions.    The  most  important  busi- 
,     ness  brought  before  these  meetings,  as  this  traveller  informs  us, 
^     besides  the  state  of  the  country,  was  the  trial  of  thieves  and  of 

persons  accused  of  trading  with  the  Russians. 
I        The  members  of  the  fraternities  sustain  towards  each  other  the 
^     relation  of  a  society  for  mutual  assistance  and  responsibility. 
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Thus  when  a  member  commits  a  theft  for  the  first  time,  and  is 
poor,  the  others  pay  his  fine,  which  is  for  the  most  part  reckoned 
at  the  value  of  so  many  oxen.  A  man  stole  an  axe  while  Bell 
was  in  the  country,  and  the  case  was  tried  in  the  valley  where 
he  was  residing.  As  it  was  the  second  ofience,  a  fine  of  twenty- 
four  oxen  was  imposed;  but  upon  representation  of  his  poverty 
the  number  was  reduced  to  fifteen.  Where  a  crime  is  thus  re- 
peated, the  fraternities  withdraw  their  protection,  and  inflict  pun- 
ishment upon  the  offender.  There  is  throughout  Circassia  a 
price  for  life  or  weregild,  which  varies  for  rank  and  sex,  as  it  did 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
These  fines  also  are  paid  by  the  fraternities,  but  it  is  usual,  ac- 
cording to  Bell,  after  the  commission  of  several  homicides  by  the 
same  individual,  to  punish  him  with  death  or  slavery.  The 
fines  go  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  slain  person ;  his  own 
immediate  family  receiving  only  a  somewhat  larger  sum  than 
the  other  members.  A  very  amiable  part  of  these  institutions 
is,  that  an  obligation  is  felt  to  aid  members  who  are  in  redu- 
ced circumstances,  as  well  as  the  widows  and  families  of  de- 
ceased ones. 

The  fines  for  homicide,  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  in- 
tended no  doubt  to  put  an  end  to  blood  revenge ;  but  that  prac- 
tice, so  common  and  so  natural  for  nations  standing  on  a  level 
with  the  Circassians  in  civilization,  has  not  ceased.  The  obliga- 
tion is  perpetuated  from  father  to  son  through  generations,  and 
sometimes  involves  fraternities  and  districts  in  feud  with  one 
another. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  state  of  Caucasian 
civilization  in  general,  nor  of  the  capacity  of  this  race  of  men 
for  improvement.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  their  athletic,  beauti- 
fully formed  bodies  and  fine  countenances  are  no  bad  index  to 
their  qualities  of  soul.  If  the  Circassians  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  rest,  they  are  free,  brave  and  generous  to  an  ex- 
treme; polite  and  respectful  in  their  manners;  alive  to  beauty 
and  the  power  of  song ;  and  inclined  to  the  same  free  but  chaste 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  which  exists  among  the  natives  of  the 
west.  They  can  not  be  classed  with  the  Orientals  in  their  traits 
of  character,  any  more  than  in  their  costumes  and  modes  of  life. 
In  religious  susceptibilities  we  should  judge  them  to  be  inferior 

many  other  races.  Their  life  seems  to  find  its  centre  in  free 
personal  activity,  uncontrolled  by  religious  obligation  or  faith. 
They  resemble  more  the  early  Grermans  perhaps,  than  any  people 
now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  great  social  faults 
have  arisen  from  the  boiling  over  of  personal  independence, 
which  leads  to  invasions  of  the  property  of  others,  kidnapping, 
blood-feuds  and  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  settled  united 
society.   The  kidnapping,  for  which  they  have  been  somewhat 
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infamous  in  past  times,  has  in  a  good  degcee  ceased,  thanks  to  a 
common  feeling  and  a  sense  of  nationality  inspired  by  Russian 
invasion. 

We  remarked  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that  the  Russians 
long  ago  entered  into  relations  with  Georgia  and  Imeritia :  the 
same  thing  is  true  also  of  other  portions  of  Cancasia.  As  early 
as  the  year  1655,  under  the  Czar  Iwan  Wassiliewitsch,  according 
toAussiau  accounts  to  be  found  in  Klaproth's  Caucasian  travels, 
several  Circassian  princes  subjected  themselves  with  their  land  and 
people  in  perpetuity  to  the  Russian  scepter.  Soon  after,  weary  of 
wars  with  their  neighbors,  these  princes  or  some  of  them,  re- 
moved to  the  land  which  is  now  called  the  greater  and  less  Ea- 
barda.  They  gave  hostages  for  their  good  conduct  to  the  Rus- 
sian government,  one  of  whom,  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  be- 
came the  second  wife  of  the  emperor  already  named,  and  her 
brother  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  In  1668  the  Russiaus  at- 
tempted to  found  a  town  upon  the  Terek,  which  led  to  bloody 
resistance.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Persians,  being  desirous  of 
Russian  assistance  against  Turkey,  offered  to  give  up  to  them 
Derbend  and  another  place  near  the  Caspian,  if  they  should  re- 
capture these  towns  from  the  Turks.  Between  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  that  of  the  eighteenih, — to  cut  a  long 
story  short, — the  Russians  had  managed,  by  making  themselves 
necessary  to  the  petty  Khans  of  the  southern  Lesghisand  Tatars 
in  Daghestan,  or  the  country  south  of  the  Koissu  and  northeast 
of  Caucasus,  to  get  a  secure  footing  there  along  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  :  the  rulers  of  a  large  part  of  that  territory  acknowledged 
their  supremacy,  and  yet  their  sway  was  a  mere  name  in  the  in- 
terior. In  the  land  of  the  Tshetshes  they  had  attempted  with- 
out success  to  make  a  settlement  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Sun- 
sha  into  the  Terek  ;  and  a  similar  attempt  had  proved  abortive  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Koissu  upon  the  Caspian.  It  was  not  until 
1818  that  in  the  first  mentioned  country  the  important  post  of 
Orosnaya  was  founded. 

It  was  in  this  country  of  the  Tshetshes  that  the  modem  move- 
ments in  Caucasus  against  the  Russians  began,  excited  by  the 
intrigues  of  Turkey,  which  by  kindling  up  the  somewhat  luke- 
warm religious  zeal  of  the  eastern  Caucasians, — the  western  had 
none  at  all,  or  were  not  even  Mohammedans, — hoped  to  put  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  its  dreaded  neighbor.  Russsia  had  already  got 
possession  of  the  Crimea,  had  swallowed  up  the  last  principality  of 
the  golden  Horde,  had  Extended  her  line  to  the  Kuban  and  across 
it  along  the  plains :  only  the  hill  country  was  free,  and  its  inhab- 
itants alone  united  hatred  of  Russia,  love  of  liberty  and  Moham- 
medan sympathies. 

A  religious  teacher  of  the  Tshetshes,  Mohammed  Mansur  by 
name,  not  a  mere  Priest  or  Mollah  but  a  Murshid  or  teacher  also, 
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had  already  begun  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  to 
rouse  his  nation  to  fanatical  zeal  iigainst  Russia.  Encouraged 
by  Turkey  he  preached  death  to  the  Russians  through  the  laud, 
headed  plundering  parlies  who  returned  to  the  mountains  laden 
with  booty,  and  constituted  himself  a  sheikh  of  sheikhs,  and 
even  an  Imam.  Mansur's  earnest  wish  was  to  bring  the  west- 
ern neighbors  of  the  Tshetshes,  the  Circassians,  into  concert 
with  them ;  but  though  these  were  filled  with  jealousy  and  dis- 
like of  Russia,  owing  to  her  subjugation  of  the  before  tributary 
Eabards  in  tl\e  middle  of  the  last  century,  they  have  proved  too 
proud  to  consent  to  such  a  union.  A  Circassian,  it  is  said,  looks 
down  upon  a  Tshetsh  or  a  Lesghi,  so  that  an  ordinary  noblemaa 
of  the  former  would  feel  himself  degraded  by  an  alliance  with 
a  prince's  daughter  of  the  latter.  This  together  with  insuscep- 
tibility to  the  fanatical  eloquence  of  Sheikh  Mansur,  through  in- 
diiference  or  dislike  to  his  religion,  kept  them  from  making  com- 
mon cause  with  him,  and  the  same  feelings  have  continued  since, 
although  the  sway  of  Islam  and  hatred  of  Russia  have  conside- 
rably increased  in  Circassia.  Mansur's  active  career  was  closed 
in  1791,  when  he  joined  the  Turks  at  Anapa,  on  the  Circassian 
coast,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  in  the  storaiing  of 
the  fortress. 

The  European  wars,  which  broke  out  soon  after  this,  left  Rus- 
sia no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  tribes  around  Caucasus,  which  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  her  sway ;  and  the  occupation  of  Georgia 
may  have  required  all  her  disposable  force.  On  their  pare  the 
tribes  in  many  instances  paid  tribute  ;  and  were  allowed  to  pur- 
sue their  own  policy  in  regard  to  internal  alfairs  undisturbed. 
Aboiu  1820  arose  another  fanatical  religious  teacher,  a  Tshetsh 
apparently  by  birth,  called  Kasi  Mohammed,  and  afterwards  £asi 
Mollah.  About  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
preacher  and  Murshid,  a  frightful  act,  performed  however  by 
another  fanatical  priest,  illustrated  the  frenzy  of  these  men.  A 
band  of  Tshetshes  had  taken  a  Russian  fort,  and  put  the  garrisoa 
to  the  sword.  The  Russians,  after  recapturing  the  fort,  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  the  tribe  to  surrender  the  authors  of  the  mischief. 
A  deputation  was  sent  by  them  to  two  generals  in  the  fort ;  bat 
only  the  leader,  this  same  priest,  was  allowed  to  enter.  The 
trriuiting  language  of  the  generals  transported  him  into  such  a 
fury,  that  he  slew  them  and  several  others  with  his  dagger,  be- 
fore he  could  be  cut  down  himself  This  savage  deed  led  Jenno- 
loff,  the  very  able  governor  of  Greorgia,  to  make  an  ezpeditioa 
into  the  land  of  the  Tshetshes,  and  his  severities  kepi  them  in 
awe  for  some  time. 

Kasi  Mollah,  being  opposed  by  other  priests  among  the  Lesgbu, 
who  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  found  it  necessary  at  firsi  to 
esublish  himself  by  decision  and  even  by  bloody  measures.  He 
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then  turned  his  arms  against  rulers  of  Lesghian  districts  who 
refused  to  take  his  part,  or  were  in  alliance  with  the  Russians ; 
and  perpetrated  horrible  atrocities  upon  Tarkn,  the  capital  of  the 
most  important  prince  in  Daghestan.^  But  Russian  armies  pur* 
sued  him  every  where  and  urested  his  conquests  from  him  ;  until 
finally  he  was  shut  up  in  a  walled  village  called  Himri,  which  he 
had  made  his  residence,  where,  on  its  being  stormed,  he  was 
found  among  the  slain  in  1832. 

Meanwhile  a  Lesghi,  named  Hamsad  Beg,  who  became  at 
Kasi's  death  the  leader  and  Murshid  of  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Russians,  had  already  begtm  his  career,  and  had  cooperated  with 
Kasi.  There  is  a  little  republic  of  Lesghis,  called  the  Dshars, 
on  the  south  declivity  of  Caucasus,  near  the  Alasair,  a  branch  of 
the  Kur ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  pursued  the  honorable 
employment  of  stealing  Georgian  maidens  and  other  persons,  whom 
they  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Turks,  at  Achalzik  upon  the  Kur.  This 
town  in  fact,  and  Anapa  on  the  Circassia  coast  were  the  princi- 
pal slave  markets  in  Caucasia  where  Turkish  voluptuousness  ob- 
tained its  supplies.  Both  places  fell  under  Russian  sway  in 
1829.  The  robbing  Lesghis  were  punished  by  Paskewitsch 
then  governor  of  Georgia.  On  his  departure  to  engage  in  the 
Persian  war,  they  became  refractory ;  and  General  Rosen  in  a 
very  faithless  manner,  during  a  negotiation,  seized  the  persons 
of  Hamsad  Beg  and  of  his  brother.  The  emperor  disapproved 
of  this  measure,  and  the  chiefs  were  sent  back  laden  with  pres- 
ents. On  regaining  the  mountains  they  returned  the  presents 
with  scorn,  joined  Kasi  Mollah  and  became  embittered  foes  of 
Russia. 

This  new  leader  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  fanaticism  and  the  power  of  eloquence  which  accompanies 
it ;  but  to  have  surpassed  him  in  military  capacity.  His  course 
however  was  but  a  brief  one.  Sensible  of  the  sway  which 
princely  families  allied  to  Russia  exercised  over  the  mir»ds  of 
the  people,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  family  of  the  Khans 
of  Avar,  and  had  partially  succeeded,  when  he  was  murdered  in 
a  aiosque  by  conspirators,  whom  his  faithless  cruelties  had  stim- 
ulated to  vengeance. 

Hamsad's  power  devolved  upon  Shamil,  the  very  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  has  for  fourteen  years  baffled  Russia's  best  gene- 
rals, and  displayed  abilities  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  a 
Sertorius,  a  George  Castriot,  or  an  Abd  el  Kader.  In  war  Shamil 
seems  to  unite  great  cunning  and  coolness  in  plan  with  the  prop- 
er degree  of  bravery.  But  he  is  not  a  mere  military  leader;  his 
sway  over  minds  is  very  great ;  and  he  is  more  indebted  for  his 
success  to  his  power  of  uniting  the  tribes,  than  to  any  other 
source.  He  seems  less  to  be  a  fanatic  himself  than  to  use  the 
fanaticism  of  the  people,  as  his  instrument  in  carrying  out  his 
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plans.  He  has  learned  something  of  the  art  of  warfara  either 
from  observation  of  Russian  practice,  or  from  Poles  who  have 
been  captured  or  have  voluntarily  joined  him.  His  patience 
is  remarkable.  He  will  allow  the  Russians  to  go  on  their  way 
ravaging  and  conquering  unresisted,  until,  when  they  have  pen- 
etrated far  into  a  hostile  district,  and  their  supplies  are  likely  to 
be  deficient,  he  suddenly  appears  at  some  defensible  point,  dis- 
putes their  passage  at  every  step,  and,  if  compelled  by  their  artil- 
lery to  yield,  leaves  a  fearful  impress  of  himself  upon  the  thinned 
rcmk3  of  their  regiments. 

To  follow  Shamil  in  his  career  would  exceed  our  limits,  and 
there  is  no  accessible  map,  which  we  know  of,  that  can  afford  to 
the  reader  much  assistance  in  tracing  out  his  campaigns.  We  wHl 
only  me^ntion  one  or  two  particulars  of  his  adventures ;  premi- 
sing first  that  the  scene  of  conflict  has  been,  more  than  any 
where  else,  in  Lesghistan  along  the  river  Koissu,  and  in  the  land 
of  the  Tshetshes  to  the  west  of  that  stream,  where  Shamil,  who 
pertains  by  birth  to  that  tribe,  had  his  residence  amid  an  almost 
impervious  wilderness  of  woods. 

From  1834  until  1840,  Shamil's  measures  were  those  of  a 
guerilla  partisan,  usually  retreating  before  superior  forces,  but 
occasionally  making  a  stand  and  fighting  with  desperation.  On 
one  occasion,  he  defended  a  village  against  Gen.  Faesi  and  an 
army  of  12,000,  fighting  and  retreating  from  house  to  house ; 
and  after  this  kept  up  active  operations  until  late  in  the  aotamn 
of  1838,  when  both  parties  retired  claiming  the  victory.  In  a 
subsequent  campaign  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  very  strong  rock- 
fortress,  called  Achuiko,  which  he  had  further  protected  by  the 
defenses  of  art.  The  Russians  used  all  their  resources  to  take  it, 
and  finally  succeeded  when  nearly  all  the  garrison  had  fallen. 
On  entering  they  found  Shamil  neither  among  the  prisoners  nor 
the  slain.  The  story  of  his  escape,  whether  to  be  relied  upon  or 
not,  is  sufilciently  illustrative  of  his  fertility  in  resources.  Word 
was  brought,  two  days  before  the  complete  reduction  of  the  for- 
tress, that  he  was  going  to  let  himself  down  the  perpendicular 
side  of  the  hill  by  a  rope,  and  so  effect  his  escape.  Trusty  men, 
stationed  near  the  spot,  on  hearing  a  noise  about  midnight,  per- 
ceived that  several  Lesghians  were  effecting  their  descent  in  the 
way  mentioned,  one  of  whom  was  clad  in  white  like  Shtmil. 
They  issue  from  the  station  where  they  lie  concealed,  capture 
the  would-be  runaways,  and  convey  them  to  the  camp.  Great 
was  their  chagrin  on  finding  that  the  prisoner  in  white  was  only 
a  counterfeit  Shamil,  whilst  the  real  one,  after  the  capture  had 
been  made  and  all  was  still;  let  himself  down  in  safety,  swam 
the  Koissu  and  disappeared.  This  adventure  and  a  previous 
one  gave  him  a  mysterious  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
It  was  said  that  Mohammed  had  delivered  him,  in  order  to  drive 
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ont  (he  infidels.  Meanwhile  the  Russians,  in  their  vexation  at 
losing  their  prey,  turned  their  arms  against  unoffending  villages, 
which  had  made  their  submission,  and  roused  a  spirit*  of  deep 
vengeance,  which  greatly  aided  his  subsequent  plans. 

At  this  time,  Shamil  seems  tt)  have  adopted  the  measures 
which  he  has  since  pursued, — those  of  fastening  the  people  more 
firmly  to  him  by  the  bands  of  religion,  and  of  uniting  them  in  a 
wider  confederation  against  the  Russians.  He  adopted  the  policy 
of  Mohammed,  shut  himself  up  for  days  together  in  a  cave,  and 
apparently  took  no  nutriment.  Issuing  then  from  his  retirement 
he  preached  Islam,  and  the  dangers  impending  over  it  from  the 
unbelieving  Russians.  His  most  devoted  adherents  named  them- 
selves his  scholars,  and  the  titles  Murshid  and  Miirid,  (master  and 
scholar,)  became  honorable  appellations,  implying  political  con- 
nection in  the  great  work  of  liberating  the  country.  It  has  been 
said  that  his  doctrine  has  some  affinity  to  Persian  Sufism,  but 
this  appears  to  be  incorrect,  and  he  has  originated  no  new  doc- 
trine. '  The  consequences  of  his  policy,  since  1840,  have  been 
that  he  has  formed  into  a  league  against  the  Russians,  a  consider- 
able part  of  Lesghistan  and  nearly  all  the  Tshetshes.  From  his 
residence  amid  the  forests  of  this  latter  country,  he  extends  his 
influence  over  the  confederates  by  means  of  the  Miirids,  and  in 
every  district  has  appointed  the  most  important  persons  to  be 
chiefs.  The  organization  which  he  has  introduced,  is  said  not 
only  to  bring  out  and  combine  the  strength  of  the  country,  but 
also  to  have  caused  a  wonderful  degree  of  order  to  prevail.  In 
short,  he  plays  the  part  not  merely  of  a  military  leader,  and  reli- 
gious teacher,  but  as  well  of  a  legislator,  aiming  to  unite  and 
mould  into  a  homogeneous  form  the  separate  little  bodies  which 
he  has  drawn  together. 

The  Russians,  for  some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
Achuiko,  supposed  that  all  fighting  was  over.  But  in  1840,  the 
Tshetshes  convinced  them  of  the  contrary  by  new  invasions  of 
Russian  territory ;  and  all  endeavors  to  check  these,  by  razzias 
into  their  cantons,  and  by  the  construction  of  a  line  of  forts,  were 
nearly  abortive.  In  1841,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard  fight- 
ing in  Lesghistan,  without  any  decisive  blow  being  struck;  and 
Shamil  had  the  good  fortune  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  whole 
7>riQeely  family  of  Kasikumuck,  who  had  been  allies  of  the 
Russians.  In  1842,  the  Emperor,  being  displeased  that  a  num- 
ber of  boasted  victories  and  the  building  of  twenty  fortresses, 
together  with  the  capture  of  Achuiko,  had  brought  the  war  ap- 
parently no  nearer  to  a  close,  sent  the  minister  of  war.  Count 
Tshernitsheff,  into  the  Cancasian  countries,  that  he  might  inspect 
the  conduct  of  the  generals  and  the  nature  of  the  operations 
from  a  nearer  point.  While  he  was  in  Lesghistan,  Gen.  Grabbe, 
the  hero  of  Achuiko,  devised  a  plan  to  distinguish  himself  be- 
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fore  the  eyes  of  the  minister  by  penetrating  to  Shamil's  resi* 
dence,  Dargo,  in  a  district  of  the  Tshetshes  called  Itshkeria.  Id 
order  to  do  this,  forests  that  had  never  heard  the  sonnd  of  the 
axe,  and  thick  in  parts  with  undergrowth,  had  to  be  felled  ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  surface  offered  great  obstacles,  so  that  the  aoU 
diera  were  required  to  transport  the  artillery  over  the  more  difficult 
places.  Shamil,  offering  no  resistance  upon  the  march,  contented 
himself,  after  they  halted  for  the  night,  with  disturbing  their 
rest.  This  was  his  plan  the  first  and  second  days.  Meanwhile, 
experienced  officers  in  vain  advised  Grabbe  to  retreat.  On  the 
the  third  day,  Shamil  made  more  serious  assaults,  but  the  move- 
ment was  still  onwards  itito  the  fore$t.  At  noon  of  this  day,  he 
suddenly  threw  himself  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  Russians. 
The  command  was  given  to  retreat ;  but  in  vain,  for  the  Cau- 
casians kept  up  the  fight  until  it  was  dark,  plunging,  sabre  in 
hand,  into  the  Russian  encampment.  The  night  was  past  in 
unrest  by  the  worn  out  and  thirsty  Russians.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  contest  was  renewed  with  the  same  fury :  the  Russian 
centre  was  attacked,  and  all  the  artillery  captured,  although  in 
part  wrested  back  again.  In  five  days,  the  army  came  to  a  place 
of  safety;  two  thousand  had  fallen;  many  died  of  their  wounds 
afterwards,  and  of  sixty  officers  only  twenty-four  returned.  The 
minister  of  war  was  at  the  fortress  to  which  the  retreat  was  di- 
rected, and  needed  no  official  despatches  to  inform  him  of  the 
sad  plight  of  the  army.  During  the  same  year,  Shamil  fought 
another  bloody  battle,  and  compelled  the  Russians  to  retire  from 
a  district  which  they  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to  occupy. 

The  next  year  the  Russians  seemed  weary  of  the  war,  and 
acted  chietiy  on  the  defensive,  while  Shamil  and  the  subordinate 
commanders  won  many  important  fortresses  from  the  enemy,  and 
received  accessions  of  considerable  districts,  which  before  had 
been  lukewarm  or  under  Russian  control.  In  1844,  the  Rus- 
sian policy  changed  ;  an  army  twice  as  large  as  that  hitherto  em- 
ployed was  ordered  to  the  Caucasus,  consisting  of  one  bandred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  who,  in  five  detachments,  were  to 
sweep  over  the  hostile  country,  and  were  supposed  able  to  sup- 
press a  foe  destitute  of  artillery,  and  capable  of  bringing  not 
more  than  thirty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  But  although 
some  partial  successes  were  obtained  in  this  campaign,  no  great 
results  followed  the  operation  of  so  large  a  force,  and  the  war 
seemed  as  far  as  ever  from  an  end. 

In  1846,  Woronzoff  came  into  command  of  the  army  of  Cau- 
casus,— the  same  whom  Mr.  Ditson  saw  at  Tifiis,  when  viceroy 
there,  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book.  This  general  perceiv- 
ed that  the  war  depended  on  the  person  of  Shamil,  and  hoped, 
by  making  an  expedition  to  his  residence,  Daigo,  that  be  would 
be  induced  to  shut  bimself  within  the  walls,  wbdre  be  might  be 
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besieged  at  leisure.  But  although  Wbronzoff  succeeded  in 
reaching  this  place,  which  Grabbe,  as  we  have  seen,  signall7 
failed  in  attempting,  the  achievement  was  useless:  the  place  was 
found  empty  ;  while  on  the  march  thither  and  on  the  return,  the 
army  endured  extreme  hardships,  had  its  supplies  nearly  cut  off, 
and  lost,  in  hard  fighting,  a  great  number  of  men. 

The  next  year,  the  Russians  attempted,  without  niiuch  success, 
to  burn  the  thick  forests  which  had  brought  them  more  than 
once  into  the  greatest  embarrassment.  But  their  success  was 
small.  On  the  other  hand  Shamil  ventured  on  the  most  daring 
act  of  the  whole  war.  With  an  army  of  ten  thousand,  or  as  is 
also  reported,  of  twenty  thousand,  he  passed  the  Russian  fortified 
line,  crossed  the  Terek,  and  ravaged  the  Circasso-Russiau  provin- 
ces of  Kabarda,  from  which  he  returned  laden  with  booty  to  his 
own  woods.  In  the  year  1847,  finally, — for  we  have  no  precise 
information  of  subsequent  events, — it  was  the  aim  of  Prince 
Woronzoff  less  to  make  new  conquests  than  to  open  communi- 
cations, and  to  reopen  such  as  had  been  already  closed  by  the 
Caucasians.  The  campaign  was  principally  consumed  in  at- 
tempting to  capture  two  strong  places  situated  near  one  another 
on  the  branches  of  the  Eoissu,  which  Shamil  had  fortified. 
The  siege  of  the  one,  Gergebil,  after  two  attempts  to  storm  it, 
in  which  the  Russians  suffered  a  great  loss  of  men,  was  aban- 
doned as  hopeless.  The  other,  Ssalty,  after  long  cannonading, 
was  deserted  by  its  garrison,  who  retired  in  safety.  This  hw 
been  celebrated  as  a  great  achievement ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
had  noeflect  upon  the  main  stak^  between  the  parties. 

What  the  end  of  all  this  is  to  be  who  can  tell  ?  On  the  one 
hand  as  we  have  said,  Shamil  has  introduced  order  and  concert 
into  the  movements  of  his  partisans;  he  has  acquired  control 
over  a  large  territory,  and  new  districts  are  every  year  joining 
their  fortunes  with  his ;  he  is  identified  with  their  religion  and 
has  now  the  august  title  of  an  Imam.  While  he  lives,  the 
mountaineers  will  probably  continue  to  fight  nnder  his  banner; 
but  should  treachery  or  the  chances  of  war  take  him  off,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  another  so  gifted  man  can  be  found  to  fill 
his  place.  On  the  other  hand  by  opening  roads,  by  lines  of  forts, 
by  sowing  discord  among  the  naturally  isolated  cantons,  by  im- 
mense ex[)enditure  of  lives  year  after  year,  Russia  may  bring  the 
eastern  Caucasians  into  a  state  of  weariness  and  despair,  which 
shall  force  them  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke. 

We  will  now,  before  closing  this  article,  spend  a  few  words 
upon  the  entirely  separate  war,  which  has  been  waged  since  1829 
by  the  western  Caucasians,  or  the  Circassians  and  Abasses,  against 
the  same  enemy. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829  Turkey  ceded  to  Russia 
all  the  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea;  which  is  very  much  as  if  Mex- 
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ico  should  cede  to  the  United  States  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  The 
Circassians  had  always  been  independent.  At  the  most  some  of 
them  acknowledged  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  their  spiritual  chief, 
in  the  same  way  that  Roman  Catholic  nations  have  acknowl- 
edged the  pope,  without  allowing  him  to  meddle  in  their  political 
affairs.  One  or  two  forts,  used  for  purposes  of  trade,  existed 
along  the  coast ;  of  which  Anapa  was,  as  Bell  shows,  the  only 
one  in  Circassia ;  and  it  was  here  alone  that  Turkey  had  a  mod- 
ified proprietorship  by  sufferance,  without  the  proper  right  of 
sovereignty.  It  is  on  this  transferred  right  of  Turkey,  that  Rus- 
sia founds  her  original  claim  to  any  part  of  Circassia,  except  the 
Eabardas,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  claim  by  war  gives  a  just 
title,  as  she  alledges,  to  all  the  conquests  that  may  be  made  along 
the  coast  or  elsewhere. 

But  the  inhabitants  began  to  resist  the  claim  at  once,  as  they 
had  resisted  previous  attempts  of  the  same  power  to  plant  itself 
within  their  country.  Dread  of  Russian  measures  produced  a 
confederation  of  twelve, — apparently  all, — the  cantons  of  inde- 
pendent Circassia.  They  appointed  as  the  officers  of  this  con- 
federation a  chief  judge,  and  an  embassador  who  had  resided  for 
seven  years  in  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  BeH's  visit.  Their 
jealousy  of  the  Russians  was  fomented,  it  is  probable,  by  the 
Turks,  who  saw  themselves  sure  to  be  deprived  of  a  valuable 
trade  if  they  should  be  subdued,  and  who  wished  to  prevent 
the  further  progress  of  a  dreaded  enemy  upou  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  A  part  of  the  trade  on  the  Circassian  side,  was,  as 
as  is  well  known,  in  slaves,  particularly  females,  intended  for  the 
harems  of  Constantinople,  who  are  commonly  represented  to 
have  quitted  their  country  with  great  willingness,  in  the  hope 
tl)at  they  would  bring  their  charms  to  a  good  market,  and  win 
the  favor  of  some  wealthy  Turk,  perhaps  of  a  Pacha  or  the  Sul- 
tan. But  this  can  hardly  be  true  of  all,  particularly  of  those 
who  were  plundered  from  their  homes  in  the  feuds  of  hostile 
districts,  or  by  robbing  parties.  In  attempting  to  suppress  this 
trade  the  Russians  are  not  influenced  by  the  inhumanity  of  the 
thing,  but  by  a  wish  to  cut  off  the  connection  with  Turkey, 
which  Circassian  females  in  that  country  and  the  trade  in  them 
would  keep  up.  Their  attempts  however,  hitherto  have  not 
been  successful,  nor  has  the  blockade  of  the  ^coast  during  the 
war  been  so  enforced,  but  that  many  Turkish  vessels  without 
very  great  danger  have  plied  their  trade  in  various  articles  de- 
manded for  the  Circassian  <30untry. 

The  Circassians  have  engaged  in  the  war  with  Russia  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  A  power  which  can  appear  with  its  fleet  at  any 
point  of  the  coast,  erect  a  fort  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the 
fleet,  «nd  thus  obtain  safe  lodgment  among  a  people  almost  des- 
titute of  artillerjr  ,*  which  likwise  controls  the  mouths  of  all  the 
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valleys  in  northern  Gircassia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains ; 
which  is  secure  possessor  of  the  plains  upon  the  Kuban,  and  of 
a  considerable  tract  to  the  south  of  it,  has  need  only,  it  would 
seem,  to  accumulate  armies  upou  the  frontiers  without  striking 
a  blow  and  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  blockade,  in  order  to  cut  off 
supplies  and  to  bring  the  people  to  submission.  Then  the  face 
of  the  country  itself  renders  concert  on  the  part  of  the  Circassians 
unusually  difficult;  and  the  presence  in  sufficient  season  of  a  large 
force  at  a  point  where  invasion  is  attempted  is  almost  impossible. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  little  organization  in  their  resistance.  In 
actual  conflict  their  cavalry  has  proved  superior  to  the  Russian ; 
but  they  can  not  stand  before  infantry  disciplined  and  led  by  an 
experienced  commander.  Their  strength  seems  to  consist  in  an- 
noying the  enemy  by  hanging  around  forts  and  camps ;  cutting 
off  stragglers;  attacking  foraging  parties,  and  similar  manoeuvres 
which  lie  within  the  means  of  an  inferior  foe.  Their  bravery  is 
wonderful.  Bell  was  often  struck  by  their  fool  hardy  daring  in 
going  within  reach  of  guu-shot,  when  a  short  detour  might  have 
put  them  beyond  all  danger.  They  rush  into  conflict,  sabre  in 
band,  against  many  times  their  number;  and  seem  as  if  they 
could  never  learn  the  murderous  properties  of  cannon.  We  are 
not  able  to  trace  their  progress,  nor  does  the  war  here  present 
those  grand  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  eastern  Cau- 
casus. We  can  only  say  that  nearly  the  same  provinces,  which 
Bell  left  in  a  state  of  war  with  Russia  in  1839,  have  maintained 
their  independence  ever  since. 

Thus  have  the  hardy  natives  of  Caucasus,  by  their  heroic  re- 
sistance to  aggression  and  injustice,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
world  began  come  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  drawn  the  eyes 
of  all  mankind  upon  them.  Before  neither  Persian  nor  Greek, 
Byzantine,  Tatar  nor  Turk,  disturbed  these  children  of  nature  in 
the  possession  of  the  sweet  gift  of  freedom.  That  was  reserved 
for  a  nation  calling  itself  Christian.  Christianity,  as  they  must 
consider  it,  coming  in  such  a  shape,  can  only  be  hated.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  they  should  be  among  the  last  of  nations  to  re- 
cieve  its  light.  Political  oppression,  as  so  often  happens,  will 
prove  a  mordant  to  fix  fast  the  dye  of  Islam  upon  them. 
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Art.  IX.— reforms  IN  COLLEGIATE  TIDUCATION. 

Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University^  on  changes  in 
the  system  of  Collegiate  education.  Read  March  28,  1850. 
Providence:  George  H.  Whitney.    1850.  8vo.  pp.  76. 

Project  to  establish  the  Cleveland  University,  with  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the 
very  superior  and  thorough  education  which  it  is  designed  is 
give.  Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees.  By  Asa  Mauan, 
President. 

An  Historical  Discourse  pronounced  before  the  graduates  of  Yale 
College,  August  14,  1850;  one  hundred  atid'  fifty  years  after 
the  founding  of  that  Institution^  vnth  an  Appendix,  By  The- 
odore D.  WooLSET,  President  of  Yale  College.  New  Haven, 
1850.  8vo.  pp.  128. 

Address  and  Discourse  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Aaron 
L,  Chopin,  M.  A,,  as  President  of  Beloit  College,  July  24, 
1850.    Milwaukie.  1860.  8vo.  pp.  62. 

The  publications  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles,  relate  to 
the  subject  of  collegiate  education.  The  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  discussed,  is  not,  however,  the  same  in  all  of  them,  nor 
do  they  lead  the  reader  to  precisely  the  same  conclusions.  The 
Report  first  in  order,  reviews  at  some  length,  the  history  of  the 
<^olleges  of  this  country,  investigates  the  measure  of  success  with 
which  they  have  accomplished  the  objects  for  which  they  exist, 
and  their  relation  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  community 
at  the  present  time.  The  conclusion  at  which  it  arrives  is,  that 
these  institutions  require  important  modifications,  in  order  to  re- 
alize the  highest  usefulness,  and  to  meet  all  the  demands  which 
may  justly  be  made  upon  them.  It  recommends  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Brown  University  the  particular  modifications  which  should 
be  adopted  in  that  institution.  These  changes  have  since  been 
made,  and  the  institution,  in  its  altered  form,  has  commenced  its 
first  academical  year,  under  "  the  star  of  its  new  destiny." 

The  project  or  advertisement  of  the  Cleveland  University  in- 
forms the  public,  that  an  institution  under  that  name,  will  soon 
be  opened  upon  the  same  principles  as  are  set  forth  in  "  the  Re- 
port" just  noticed.  It  tells  us  that  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  "an  able  Professor  will  be  placed,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  to  perfect  the  students,  &c."  In  the  next  sen- 
tence it  adds,  that  "  in  all  these  courses,  popular  lectures  are  to  be 
delivered,  of  which  not  only  the  students,  but  multitudes  of  the 
community  may  profitably  avail  themselves."  "The  object  of 
this  system  of  instruction  will  not  be  to  carry  the  students  through 
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a  multitude  of  studies,  without  his  thoroughly  mastering  any  one 
,    of  them,  but  to  perfect  him  in  those  he  does  study."    It  propo- 
ses to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  erecting  buildings  for  the 
residence  of  students,  "  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  all  the 
^    German,  and  many  other  of  the  most  celebrated  European  Uni- 
versities."   In  connection  with  the  above,  it  informs  the  public, 
that  the  land,  to  buy  which  it  asks  some  40,000  dollars,  may  be 
^    so  managed  that  after  reserving  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  uses 
I    of  the  University,  and  "for  manual  labor  purposes,"  " the  re- 
I    mainder  may  be  sold  in  city  lots  so  as  to  realize  a  sum  as  high  as 
i    from  $120,000  to  $150,000,  for  the  endowment  of  Professor- 
ships." 

The  discourse  of  Pres.  Woolsey  was  delivered  the  14ih  of 
August  last,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  founding  of 
Yale  College,  to  an  audience  of  nearly  a  thousand  of  her  living 

^  graduates.  It  is  principally  historical,  giving  a  rapid  review  of 
the  history  of  the  College,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  valuable 
appendix.    The  author,  after  reviewing  the  course  of  one  of  the 

^    oldest  colleges  in  the  country,  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  this 

'    retrospect : 

^  And  will  not  this  historical  sketch  he  admitted  to  have  shown  g^reat  change 
and  progress  in  our  Collefife  affairs  ?  Of  proofs  of  change  indeed  the  whme 

^  history  of  the  College  has  been  full.  Whether  we  compare  the  usages  of  the 
olden  time  with  those  of  the  present,  or  the  discipline,  or  the  studies,  or  the 
means  by  which  improvement  can  be  effected,  or  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
or  the  number  of  officers  employed  in  educating,  or  the  numbers  educated, 
everywhere  we  see  change  marked  and  sweeping ;  so  that  he,  who  should  join 
together  in  his  mind  the  first  period  of  the  College  at  Saybrook,  or  even  its 
first  a^  at  New  Haven,  with  the  actual  state  at  uiia  day,  without  knowing  the 
transitions,  might  reasonably  doubt  its  identity.  These  changes,  moreover, 
must  be  regarded  as  progress,  not  as  a  backward  course.  For  not  only  have 
they  been  introduced  in  order  to  come  nearer  to  the  best  standard  of  educa- 

^  tion ;  but  they  have  justified  themselves  by  the  confidence  of  discerning  per- 
sons, and  by  increased  numbers  and  efficiency."        #      •      #  # 

[  **  It  is  sometimes  said  by  persons  who  look  with  a  jealous  eye  on  colleges, 
particularly  on  their  social  and  political  influences,  that  they  are  immovable 
institutions,  conservative  of  knowledge  elsewhere  useless  and  forgotten,  op- 

(  posed  to  new  science,  to  the  practically  useful  and  the  popularly  intelligible. 
But  the  sketch  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  fellow  graduates,  suffices,  if  any 

I  thing  were  needed,  to  show  how  unjust  and  one-sided  are  these  allegations. 
Trae  it  is  that  colleges  are  not  apt  to  think  that 

*  Of  old  things  all  are  over  old. 

Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough,' 

I  nor  to  overturn  instead  of  repairing.  A  confession  of  past  failure  and  ill-suc- 
cess, such  as  that  implied  m  revolutionary  measures  of  destruction  and  ren- 
ovation, is  not  apt  to  be  made  by  them,  or  to  express  their  convictions.  But 
^  then  the  changes,  mat  as  they  may  seem  if  measured  by  the  contrasts  of 
i  centuries,  are  no  violent  nor  sudden  ones :  they  are  such  changes  as  time  with 
his  gentle  irresistibleness  works  in  whatever  is  not  made  but  grows ;  in  states 
and  churches,  and  all  things  which  live  not  by  infusion  and  propping  up  but 
bv  inward  energy.  If  the  past  may  be  our  rule  of  judging  we  shall  have  such 
changes  stilL  They  will  come,  as  they  have  come,  through  enlightened  men 
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in  colleges  and  enlightened  gradaates  without  their  walls.   But  far  be  from 


obsolete*  tear  and  snap  in  twain ;  those  which  break  up  the  flow  of  College 
history ;  which  sever  the  connection  with  past  science  and  with  the  world  of 
the  past ;  which  render  the  venerable  forms  of  grey  antiquity  less  venerable 
to  the  scholar ;  which  make  a  gap  in  the  long  procession  of  science  upon 
which  a^es^  have  looked  as  spectators,  and  inspire  the  student  with  the  conceit 
that  he  is  not  at  all  a  transmftter  and  a  torchbearer,  but  nther  one  of  a  new 
race  the  creators  and  sole  possessors  of  knowledge. — pp.  72-74. 

The  discourse  of  Pres.  Chapin,  compared  with  (hat  of  Pres. 
Woolsey,  is  interesting  from  the  striking  contrast  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  delivered.  The  first  and  youthful 
President  of  one  of  the  youngest  colleges  at  the  West,  modestly, 
yet  ably  defends  the  old  system,  from  the  recent  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it,  and  clearly  exposes  the  fallacies  upon 
which  these  objections  are  based. 

Theories  of  education  are  in  many  respects,  like  theories  of 
medicine.  The  newest  is  likely  to  attract  attention,  and  to  find 
abundance  of  imitators.  As  theories  of  medicine  are  tested  by 
time,  so  are  theories  of  education.  The  result  of  their  actual 
working,  when  fairly  tried,  is  the  most  satisfying  and  decisive  test 
of  the  claims  of  both.  This  is  a  cogent  reason  for  leaving  the 
question  between  the  new  and  the  old,  without  discussion,  to  the 
decision  of  experiment,  and  the  arbitrament  of  time.  There  is 
a  reason  more  cogent,  however,  which  compels  ns  to  discuss  the 
claims  of  both,  when  discussion  will  be  of  any  use,  and  to  an- 
ticipate by  satisfactory  reasoning,  so  far  as  we  can,  what  will 
be  the  result  in  fact.  False  theories  in  medicine  are  very  costly 
to  human  life.  The  experiment  of  fact  is  only  determined  by 
the  sacrifice  of  multitudes  of  living  men.  Unsound  theories  of 
education  are  equally  costly  to  the  noblest  part  of  man.  They 
result  in  the  imperfect  or  the  injurious  training  of  the  living  soul. 

We  propose  to  enter  into  no  defense  of  the  old  systeai.  We 
are  content  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  which  time  has  passed 
upon  it,  and  to  the  confidence  which  the  experience  of  past 
generations  naturally  awakens  in  the  minds  of  the  generation 
now  living.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  attack  the  new  system.  We 
respect  the  reputed  author  of  this  "Report"  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  who  have  with  him  subscribed  to  it  their  names.  So 
far  as  the  weight  of  their  experience,  or  the  authority  of  tlieir 
opinions  is  concerned,  we  are  content  to  leave  these  to  their  natu- 
ral influence.  So  far,  however,  as  this  is  an  argument,  desigMd 
to  establish  certain  conclusions,  and  founded  upon  alleged  (acts 
and  reasonings,  so  far  is  it  open  to  strictures  and  questionings, 
and  these  strictures  are  invited  by  the  somewhat  confident  and 
positive  manner  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted. 


us 


those  changes  which  instead  of  ii 


*  ^  Let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which  fliee.''^7>nf^iaoii. 
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The  conclusion  which  the  report  aims  to  prove,  is  that  the  sys- 
tem of  education  hitherto  pursued  in  Brown  University,  has  fail- 
ed to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  support  the  col- 
lege, and  has  also  failed  to  give  the  education  which  is  justly  re- 
quired by  the  present  state  of  the  community.  If  the  argument 
were  directed  to  this  conclusion  only,  we  should  feel  that  the  af- 
fair is  entirely  private,  and  that  with  it  neither  we  nor  our  read- 
ers have  any  particular  concern.  But  in  order  to  establish  this 
conclusion,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  prove  that  the  colleges  iri 
New  England  generally,  are  in  the  same  condition,  and  labor  un- 
der similar  defects.  The  argument  is  directed  to  this  general 
concluaion  and  has  this  general  bearing. 

The  question  which  we  propose  to  discuss  is  this,  do  the  facts 
and  reasonings  that  are  adduced  actually  justify  this  conclusion  ? 

The  arguments  are  arranged  somewhat  informally,  under  the 
following  heads.  The  system  of  University  Education  in  Great 
Britain.  The  progress  and  present  state  of  University  Ekiucation 
in  this  country.  The  present  condition  of  this  University.  The 
measures  which  the  committee  recommend  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution.  The  subject  of  col- 
legiate degrees." 

Upon  the  first  point  it  is  said,  that  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  colleges,  being  graduates  of  the  English  universities, 
took  these  institutions,  or  rather  a  single  college  in  a  university, 
for  their  model.  After  a  very  general,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  a  cor- 
rect account  of  one  of  these  colleges,  it  is  added.  We  however 
varied  in  many  respects  from  the  original  idea,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  changes  were  generally  for  the  worse."  And 
what  are  these  changes  "  for  the  worse  ?"  "  We  required  resi- 
dence in  a  college  edifice,  and  thus  assumed  the  whole  superin- 
tendence of  students;  but  our  buildings  were  constructed  with 
no  reference  to  this  object.  Our  officers  were  at  first  like  theirs, 
a  president  and  tutors,  but  the  president  did  not  live  in  college, 
nor,  when  professors  were  subsequently  appointed,  was  provision 
made  for  their  residence."  After  stating  also  that  we  gave  our 
colleges  the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  which  in  England  was 
restricted. to  the  university,  the  Report  proceeds: 

"  The  result  of  our  departures  from  the  original  idea  has  been  in  every  re- 
spect unfortunate.  In  the  first  place,  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  super- 
intendence which  we  have  rendered  ourselves  incapable  of  fulfilling ;  and  we 
huie  lost  the  humanizing  effect  produced  by  the  daily  association  of  students 
wlfii  older  and  well  bred  gentlemen,  so  obvious  in  an  English  college ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  we  have  expended  almost  all  the  funds  aopropriated  to  edu- 
cation in  the  construction  of  unsightly  buildings,  we  had  almost  said  barracks, 
for  which,  perhaps,  the  highest  merit  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  they  are  not 
positively  and  universally  a  nuisance." — Report,  p.  ]0. 

The  only  changes  "for  the  worse"  that  are  here  specified,  are 
two  ;  the  fact  that  the  students,  though  required  to  live  in  a  pub* 
Vol..  IX.  15  _ 
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lie  building,  do  not  reside  in  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  onter 
windows  are  grated,  and  that  the  president  and  professors  do  not 
reside  with  them.    In  respect  to  the  last  point,  we  remark  that 
the  masters  of  the  Englisii  colleges,  when  married,  do  not  reside 
in  tbe  building  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  the  undergraduates 
the    hamanizing  effect"  of  intercourse  with  their  families  ;  that 
professors  were  hardly  known  in  the  New  England  colleges  till 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Harvard  coll^  was  founded, 
about  the  time  of  their  alleged  decay ;  and  that  the  tutors  have, 
in  all  cases,  resided  with  the  students,  occup3ring  chambers  iu  the 
public  buildings,  and  in  most  cases,  eating  with  them  at  the 
commons  table.    In  respect  to  the  first,  that  of  erecting  build- 
ings which  do  not  secure  any  superintendence  over  the  students, 
we  can  only  say  that  these  buildings  do  not  indeed  secure  the 
superintendence  of  a  prison,  but  we  deny,  altogether,  that  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and 
furnished  with  grated  windows,  renders  them  utterly  unfit  as  an 
aid  to  the  reasonable  supervision  which  may  be  and  is  exercised, 
when  students  reside  together.    That  these  buildings  are  un- 
sightly" we  allow,  and  so  far,  "  the  change"  was  "  for  the  woise." 
"  That  the  highest  merit  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  they  are 
not  positively  and  universally  a  nuisance"  we  deny,  affirming 
that  they  save  the  parents  enormous  bills  for  rent,  which  would 
be  a    nuisance"  indeed,  if  tfiese  buildings  did  not  exist, — that 
they  afford  a  means  of  supervision  which  is  most  important, — 
that  they  tend  to  create  a  common  feeling,  an  esprit  du  corps 
which,  rightly  directed,  is  most  desirable,  and  that  were  it  not  for 
the  parsimony  of  the  public,  the  rooms  in  these  buildings  would 
be  almost  universally  preferred  by  students  themselves.  We 
would  ask  also,  whether  it  is  true,  that  in  consequence  of  this 
alleged  defect  of  superintendence,  the  manners  and  morals  of  oar 
students  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  students  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, of  equal  age,  and  similar  domestic  training.    The  points 
of  residence  in  a  public  building,  and  in  contact  with  the  in- 
structors are  the  only  ones  which  are  adduced  to  make  out  the  very 
sweeping  statement,  that  our  changes  have  been    for  the  worse.^ 
As  to  the  course  of  study,  it  is  not  contended  that  this  was 
changed  for  the  worse,  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that     we  adofted 
the  unchangeable  period  of  four  years,  and  confined  the  eoum 
of  education  almost  exclusively  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathemat- 
ics; adding,  perhaps,  a  little  more  theology  and  natural  philo^i- 
phy."  *  *  *    "  The  studies  pursued  were  Latin,  Greek,  Math- 
ematics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Locke  on  the  Understanding, 
while  some  attention  was  generally  given  to  Theology  and  ibe 
Hebrew  language."    We  ask  here  how  much  Greek  was  studied 
in  these  colleges  before  the  Revolution,  and  evendown  to  1800? 
How  much  Natural  Philosophy  before  1740,  one  hundred  years 
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after  Harvard  college  was  founded?  How  long  was  Harvard 
college  founded  before  "  Locke  on  the  Understanding"  was  writ- 
ten ?  Was  not  logic,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  one  of  the 
principal  studjf s  in  these  colleges  down  to  a  period  later  than  the 
America^  Revolution  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  but  it  strike  us  as  some* 
what  singular,  that  the  course  of  study,  if  unchanged,  should  be 
introduced  at  all  under  the  head  of  changes  whether  for  the  bet- 
ter or  for  the  worse,  and  that  it  should  be  so  broadly  intimated 
that  this  course  of  study  in  1640  or  in  1700  even,  consisted  only 
of  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Locke 
on  the  Understanding,'*  and  that  this  was  copied  from  the  Eng- 
lish universities.  The  author  of  this  report  evidently  had  his 
mind  fixed  on  two  leading  ideas,  first,  that  the  colleges  were 
in  a  given  condition  just  before  the  American  Revolution,  and 
secondly,  that  these  colleges  were  modelled,  course  of  study  and 
all,  after  the  English  universities,  and  did  not  advert  to  the  fact 
that  from  1640  to  1775,  the  world  had  made  great  advances, 
that  Natural  Philosophy  had  been  called  into  being,  Locke  on 
the  Understanding"  had  started  the  long  succession  of  imitators 
and  opposers,  and  that  these  changes  had  exerted  a  far  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  study  in  the  American  colleges,  than 
upon  that  of  the  English  universities. 

It  seems  also  in  place  here  to  ask,  if  these  chsmges  in  respect 
to  buildings,  were  for  the  worse,"  which  we  by  no  means  ad- 
mit, were  no  changes  made  for  the  better  ?  Was  not  that  a  great 
change  for  the  better,  with  which  the  New  England  colleges 
first  started  into  being,  and  according  to  which,  the  students  were 
subjected  to  daily  examination  or  recitation  by  their  public  tutors, 
a  practice  which  has  not  been  fully  established  to  this  hour  in 
the  English  and  Scotch  universities?  And  is  it  not  true  that 
this  feature  was  adopted  from  the  English  schools,  as  Eton  and 
Westminster  ? 

We  have  puzzled  ourselves  somewhat  to  answer  the  question 
why  these  remarks  on  the  system  of  university  education  in  Great 
Britain  were  introduced  at  all,  and  what  bearing  they  have 
upon  the  argument.  At  one  iitm  we  thought  that  we  had  dis- 
covered the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  in  the  passing  remark  which 
was  designed  to  carry  not  a  little  weight  with  a  portion  of  the 
public  for  whom  the  Report  was  written,  that  "  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were,  as  it  is  well  known,  established 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  They 
were  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  institutions.  The  course  of 
study  which  they  prescribed  Was  designed  for  the  education  of 
priests,"  d&c.  This  opini9n  was  strengthened  by  the  remark 
in  the  same  strain,  that  the  colleges  in  New  England  gave 
great  attention  to  theology  and  Hebrew,    inasmuch  as  a  large 
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portion  of  the  students  were  designed  for  the  ministry."  We 
reasoned  thus,  the  argument  which  it  is  designed  to  found  on 
the  relation  of  our  colleges  to  the  universities  must  be,  that 
as  both  these  classes  of  institutions  were  const|ucted  for  the 
special  training  of  the  clergy,  they  are  of  course  unfitted  for 
the  wants  of  the  community  at  large.  But  when  we  were  told 
on  the  very  next  page  that  these  colleges,  founded  on  the  model 
of  monastic  institutions,  when  in  their  highest  perfection  and 
glory,  "nurtured  the  men  who,  as  jurists,  and  statesmen,  and 
diplomatists,  in  the  intellectual  struggle  that  preceded  the  Revo- 
lution, shrunk  not  from  doing  battle  with  the  ablest  men  of  the 
mother  country,  and  won  for  themselves,  in  the  contest,  the 
splendid  eulogy  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  noblest  of  them  all ;  the 
same  men  who,  when  the  Revolution  was  accomplished,  framed 
for  us,  their  successors,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps  the  most  important  document  that  the  eighteenth  century 
produced,"  we  verily  thought,  that  if  these  monastic  and  cleri- 
cal seminaries  could  train  men  for  services  of  such  various  and 
splendid  renown,  they  might,  as  schools  of  training  even  now, 
with  the  four  years'  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  be  the  best  for 
general  education  that  can  well  be  devised.  But  this  conclusion 
would  spoil  the  argument,  and  would  leave  unexplained  the  ref- 
erence to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain. 

We  pass  from  this,  however,  to  the  second  topic  or  head  of  ar- 
gument;  "  The  progress  and  present  state  of  university  educa- 
tion in  this  country."  The  colleges,  as  long  as  they  kept  to  the 
model  of  the  English  universities,  with  all  their  "changes  for  the 
worse,"  we  are  told,  "  were  eminently  successful."  The  reasons 
alleged  for  this  success  are,  that  "  the  course  of  study  was  limit- 
ed, and  time  was  allowed  for  deliberate  investigation  of  each 
science.  The  mind  of  the  students  was  suffered  to  invigorate 
itself  by  reflection  and  reading,  and  hence,  with  far  less  perfect 
means  than  we  now  possess,  it  seems  to  have  attained  a  more 
manly  development."  The  course  of  study  was  indeed  limited. 
The  Latin  authors  regularly  recited  in  Yale  College  before  1800, 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  little  more  than  is  now  required  for  admission  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  the  only  Greek  regularly  recited  was  the  Testament,  not 
so  much  as  is  now  required  to  enter.  A  small  class,  studied  for 
the  Berkeley  scholarship,  additional  Greek  and  Latin.  The  math- 
ematics were  taught  from  inferior  compends.  What  were  the 
sciences,  for  the  deliberate  investigation  of  which  time  was 
allowed,  does  not  appear,  unless  logic  were  such  an  one,  which 
the  present  generation  has  been  taught  to  ignore,  and  therefore  to 
despise.  More  time  was  indeed  allowed  to  the  student,  than  at 
present,  to  use  or  abuse.  Some  of  this  was  used  by  the  indus- 
trious, to  "  invigorate  themselves  by  reflection,"  but  it  will  hardly 
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be  argued  from  this  fact,  that  we  ought  to  give  the  students 
greater  leisure,  in  order  to  return  to  the  golden  age  of  academical 
perfection. 

The  truth  is,  these  statements  will  be  regarded  by  the  gradu- 
ates of  those  days  with  perfect  wonder.  If  it  is  indeed  true,  as 
it  may  be,  that  their  minds  attained  to  a  more*  manly  develop- 
ment than  those  of  more  recent  times,  it  will  not  be  ascribed  by 
a  single  individual  of  them,  to  the  fewness  of  the  studies  which 
they  pursued,  nor  to  the  greater  time  which  they  gave  to  them, 
but  to  the  greater  earnestness  of  the  life  which  they  lived,  and 
the  greater  simplicity  of  their  views  of  what  constituted  prepa- 
ration for  actual  life,  and  wherein  consisted  actual  success  in 
life.  The  severity  of  manners  which  then  prevailed,  the  respect 
which  was  paid  to  age  and  station,  and  which  put  back  the  period 
of  entrance  upon  independent  manhood  till  nearly  the  age  of  forty, 
made  all  the  previous  experience  of  life  a  kind  of  subjection  and 
pnpilage.  The  actual  influence  of  men  of  wisdom  and  age  in 
reproving  temerity,  in  detecting  sophistry,  and  in  smiting  down 
arrogance, — as  well  as  the  absence  of  the  means  of  passing  oif 
superficial  for  real  knowledge,  that  are  now  furnished  in  reviews, 
popular  lectures,  and  quack  systems  of  education, — all  these  in- 
fluences combined,  prolonged  the  period  of  education  long  after 
the  days  of  graduation,  and  made  the  essays  of  years  at  the  bar, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate  house,  to  be  a  continued  educa- 
tion, leading  to  a  manly  development  indeed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  principle  recognized  for  once  in  this 
report,  though  it  would  seem  almost  inadvertently,  that  the  true' j 
end  of  education  is  the  manly  development  of  the  mind,  and  is' 
not  the  communication  of  a  given  amount  of  knowledge,  which  < 
may  be  requisite  for  the  art  or  science  by  .which  a  man  earns 'his 
bread.  We  are  pleased  also  to  notice  the  concession,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  training  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  professional  men  and  of  the  clergy  particularly,  produ- 
ced men  adequate  to  any  exigency,  and  to  the  most  novel  and 
trying  circumstances  to  which  men  are  ever  called. 

But  the  argument  proceeds.  **With  the  present  century  a 
new  era  dawned  upon  the  world."  'The  resources  of  a^great 
country  were  to  be  developed  by  the  mind  of  the  people  aroused 
to  new  energy.  To  develop  these  resources,  science  was  needed 
to  direct  labor,  and  for  the  science  required,  the  people  looked  to 
the  colleges.  But  this  science  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  system 
of  instruction  already  prevailing  in  the  colleges.  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  and  Homer,  and  Demosthenes,  could  not  train  men  to 
snrvey  land,  to  construct  roads,  to  build  and  navigate  ships,  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  to  establish  manufactories.'    This,  we  are  told, 

was  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  collegiate  education  in 
this  country.  To  remain  in  its  present  condition  was  impossible. 
Every  one  conceded  that  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences  on  which 
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success  depends  in  the  various  departments  of  active  life,  must 
be  communicated  to  students  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing." If  by  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  be  intended  the 
colleges  already  existing,  very  few  have  conceded  that  these  col- 
leges could  or  ought  to  attempt  to  give  the  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  to  such  an  extent,  as  is  h^re  implied.  Very  few  have 
thought  that  the  colleges  ought  to  be  so  modified  as  to  profess 
to  give  such  knowledge.  But  the  colleges,  we  are  told,  found 
themselves  in  a  dilemma,  in  consequence  of  these  demands. 
They  ought  to  have  said,  we  can  not  do  this  work  in  four  years. 
We  will,  therefore,  either  extend  the  time  of  study,  or  will  make 
it  optional  with  the  student  to  select  the  studies  best  suited  to 
his  profession,  and  give  him  thorough  instruction,  as  far  as  be 
goes.  But  they  did  neither  of  these  things,  but  crowded  all  these 
new  sciences  into  the  space  of  time  already  fully  occupied,  by 
curtailing  every  other  that  may  have  been  previously  taught, 
thus  increasing  the  number,  and  teaching  every  one  less  perfect- 
ly." The  time  of  study  was  not  extended,  but  science  after 
science  was  added  to  the  course,  as  fast  as  the  pressure  from 
without  seemed  to  require  it." 

This  is  the  representation.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
semblance  of  truth  in  it,  just  enough  to  enable  us  to  identify  the 
caricature.  If  it  is  true,  that  the  colleges  have  introduced  more 
studies  than  they  could  thoroughly  teach,  it  has  been  by  admit- 
ting in  part  the  very  false  assumption  that  pervades  this  report 
from  beginning  to  ead,  that  the  college  is  bound  to  qualify  a 
man  fully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  any  profession,  which  be 
may  choose  to  follow ;  that  it  is  a  school  of  special,  as  well  as  of 
general  training.  But  the  consideration  of  facts  will  show  that 
it  is  true  to  but  a  very  .limited  extent.  The  fact  is  not  even  ad* 
verted  to  in  the  report,  that  during  the  interval  described,  tbe 
preparatory  studies  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  amount,  so 
that  some  of  the  students  who  now  enter  college  know  more  of 
Greek,  and  nearly  as  much  of  Latin  as  the  best  scholars  who  grad- 
tiated  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  as  fast  as  time  has  been  lost  by 
crowding  in  the  sciences  at  one  end  of  the  course,  time  has  been 
gained,  by  crowding  out  studies  at  the  other.  Nor  is  this  alL 
It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  are  competent  to  judge,  that  in  one 
college  at  least,  and  we  speak  of  one  because  we  can  speak  with 
confidence,  nearly  all  the  studies  which  are  now  pursued,  are 
prosecuted  with  greater  thoroughness,  enthusiasm,  and  success, 
than  at  any  previous  period,  that  during  the  last  twenty  years 
there  have  been  striking  advances  in  these  respects,  and  that  the 
examinations  for  entrance  and  during  tbe  entire  course,  are  proee- 
cuted  with  a  rigor  and  are  encountered  with  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration which  were  never  before  equalled.  We  speak  here  only 
in  comparison  with  what  has  been,  not  at  all  in  respect  to  what 
is  desirable,  or  may  be  attained. 
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The  consequences  of  this  new  order  of  things,  are  then  de* 
picted.  First,  it  is  argued  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the 
work  that  is  marked  out  in  the  course  of  studies  in  any  of  our 
«  colleges  can  be  performed  in  four  years."  In  support  of  this  it 
is  alleged  that  the  course  of  study  in  the  English  universities" 
^*  is  extremely  limited,"  and  yet  those  who  are  candidates  for 
honors  are  obliged  to  study  industriously,  and  frequently  intense- 
ly," while  we  impose  "  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor" 
upon  our  students.  The  course  of  reading  for  a  degree  in  an  Eng- 
lish university  is  indeed  limited,  so  limited  that  to  impose  ten 
times  the  amount  upon  one  of  our  students,  would  not  be  exces- 
sive, but  the  amount  of  study  requisite  to  qualify  the  competitors 
for  honors  to  appear  with  respectability  on  the  arena,  is  far  great- 
er than  that  which  is  exacted  from  our  students.  The  two 
amounts  are  very  different ;  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
i  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  impose  three  or  four  times  the 
[  greater,*  is  an  inadvertence,  which,  if  it  were  intentional,  would 
be  a  sophism  of  the  grossest  character. 

But  this  method  of  study  is  affirmed  to  be  unfortunate  on  the 
mind  of  the  student.    "  The  student  never  carrying  forward  his 
knowledge  to  its  results,  but  being  ever  fagging  at  elements, 
loses  all  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  science.    He  studies  not 
from  the  love  of  study,  but  to  accomplish  a  task.    He  learns  to 
cram  for  a  recitation,  or  for  an  examination ;  and  when  the  last 
f    is  over,  his  work  is  done,  and  he  is  willing  to  forget  all  that  he 
{    has  studied.    It  gave  him  no  pleasure,  it  has  yielded  him  no 
,    fruit,  and  he  gladly  dismisses  it  all  from  his  thoughts  forever." 
,       Is  tbts  representation  correct  ?    So  far  as  we  have  had  oppor- 
I    tnnity  to  observe,  the  complaint  with  the  students  through  the 
I    greater  portion  of  the  college  course,  is,  not  that  they  have  too 
I    many  studies,  but  that  they  are  perpetually  drilled  in  the  same 
I    round  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.    We  do  not  deny  that 
,    the  aotual  operation  of  the  college  system  on  the  mind  of  many 
students  accords  with  the  description.    It  is  not,  however,  the 
,    fault  of  the  system,  but  it  results  from  the  imperfection  of  youth. 
It  would  not  be  cured  by  a  change  in  the  system,  or  by  the  in- 
troduction of  one  that  is  new.    It  must  be  outgrown  by  the  en-> 


*  It  may  be  said,  that  the  examioatioii  for  honors  is  coniinecL  to  bnt  few 
books,  while  oar  colleges  require  a  f^reat  number.  We  reply,  a  philologist  may 
spend  years  upon  years  in  mastering  a  single  book,  and  the  mathematician 
I    may  do  the  same,  in  applying  to  new  problems  the  principles  of  algebra  and 
of  fluxions.   The  question  is,  do  we  impose  more  studies  than  can  be  thor- 
oughiy  learned  ?   This  is  confidently  repeated  in  this  report,  and  asserted  in 
the  most  positive  manner.   To  these  positions  and  confident  assertions,  we  op- 
f    pose  the  undeniable  fact,  that  in  the  (rerman  gfymnasia,  from  which  the  Ger- 
f    man  students  graduate  at  about  19  or  20  years  of  age,  a  greater  number  ^ 
I    ttudies  is  punued  than  in  the  American  coUege».   The  objection  will  not  be 
made,  we  pr^same,  tkat  these  studies  are  not  thoroughly  taoght 
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larged  experience  and  the  wiser  head  of  the  mature  roan.  Tbe 
students  of  our  colleges  are  youth.  They  have  the  chafing  im- 
patience under  present  duty,  and  the  eager  enthusiasm  to  grapple 
with  future  and  unknown  tasks,  which  are  incident  to  youth. 
They  vote  all  present  rules,  and  languages,  and  sciences,  and  ex- 
aminations, and  instructors,  an  offence  and  a  scandal,  and  glory 
in  that  blessed  future,  when  they  shall  roam  in  the  flowery  fields 
of  knowledge,  and  every  task  shall  be  a  pleasure,  and  every 
science  shall  be  learned  as  easily  as  a  song.  The  temper  of 
youth  is  the  same,  whether  in  the  school  of  Eton  or  Westminster, 
the  gymnasium  of  Germany,  the  college  of  France,  or  the  col- 
leges of  America,  except  perhaps  in  the  university  that  is  at 
Providence  and  the  one  that  is  to  be  at  Cleveland.  •  By-and-by 
they  outgrow  this  view  of  tasks,  and  examinations,  and  instruc- 
tors. When  they  enter  the  university  of  Germany,  or  the  pro- 
fessional school  of  America,  and  the  powers  matured  by  painful 
drilling,  begin  to  rejoice  in  the  exercise  of  the  strength  which 
they  have  acquired,  and  the  student  begins  to  feel  that  his  liveli- 
hood and  success  have  to  do  with  the  knowledge  he  gains,  then 
study  seems  to  be  a  different  matter.  Then  do  we  hear  not  so 
ofteo,  complaints  of  the  system  under  which  they  were  trained, 
as  regrets  that  they  did  not  fag  harder  at  the  elements,  and  did 
not  master  more  thoroughly  their  text-books,  and  drudge  more 
faithfully  for  the  recitation  of  that,  which,  if  its  acquisitions  had 
not  remained,  would  have  left  something  far  better,  the  capacity 
to  use  the  intellect  with  ease,  and  vigor,  and  success. 

The  appeal  is  also  made  to  the  fruits  of  this  training.  '  All  of 
our  colleges  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  but  where  are  our  classical 
scholars  ?  All  teach  mathematics,  but  where  are  our  mathemati- 
cians?' It  would  be  sufficient  to  answer  on  the  principles  of 
<  supply  and  demand'  which  are  assumed  in  this  report,  that  the 
demand  for  scholars  in  this  country  is  very  limited,  and  we  ought 
not  to  expect  a  very  ample  supply.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are 
scholars  in  this  country,  both  classical  and  mathematical.  If  it 
be  said  in  the  spirit  qf  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Ticknor,  that  our 
colleges  have  not  made  them  such,  we  answer  that  these  colleges 
have  never  professed  to  complete  such  a  training.  Their  course 
of  study  and  the  time  at  which  they  take  the  student,  both  render 
it  impossible.  The  American  college  occupies  the  ground  mid- 
way between  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  gross  injustice  to  complain  that  it  does  not  do  the  whole 
work  of  the  latter.  Besides  there  is  another  and  more  serious 
difficulty.  It  is  the  early  training,  the  discipline  of  the  early 
youth,  that  makes  the  scholar  in  the  sense  in  which  the  appella- 
tion is  used  by  Mr.  Ticknor.  The  college  can  not  do  the  work 
of  the  nursery  and  the  preparatory  school.  If  it  occupies  the 
ground  of  the  two  last  years  of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  collegiate 
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schools  of  England,  and  the  work  of  the  earlier  years  has  not 
been  thoroughly  done,  the  deficiency  can  not  be  supplied.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  composed  Latin  verses  with  fluency  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  Bays  are  trained  in  Germany  to  compose  Latin  well 
at  an  earlier  age.  The  few  accomplished  classical  scholars  that 
have  been  trained  in  this  country,  have  been  from  their  boyhood, 
drilled  in  Latin  and  Greek.  These  young  men  have  graduated 
at  our  colleges,  but  they  did  not  find  that  the  instruction  there 
received  was  not  scholarlike,  but  are  forward  to  confess  the  ben- 
efit of  the  discipline  which  they  encountered.  *  But  they  were 
forced  to  perfect  their  training  abroad.'  What  if  they  were? 
We  can  not  but  regret  that  the  necessity  existed,  but  this  fact 
does  not  prove,  that  the  colleges  do  not  do  all  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  of  them ;  least  of  all,  does  it  prove,  that  it 
would  help  the  matter  or  tend  to  create  scholars,  if  the  colleges 
should  assume  the  functions  of  academy,  gymnasium,  and  uni- 
versity, united. 

'  But  the  colleges  have  not  supplied  the  demand  for  civil  en- 
gineers, which  has  been  very  great.'  So  also  the  demand  has 
been  great  for  military  engineers,  for  educated  machinists,  and 
naval  constructors.  Does  that  prove  that  the  colleges  as  mmhi 
ought  to  train  all  sorts  of  engineers,  machinists  and  ship  builders? 
It  would  be  in  point  to  show  that  the  mathematics,  so  far  as  they 
are  pursued  in  them  are  not  thoroughly  taught,  and  still  more  in 
point  to  prove  that  the  special  attainments  in  the  practical  sciences 
-which  are  made  at  West  Point,  are  not  purchased  at  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  general  culture  of  the  student. 

Another  point,  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  in  the  conduct  of 
this  argument,  is  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  colleges  finding  them- 
selves likely  to  be  deserted  by  the  community  have  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  cheapening  their  tuition  by  raising  permanent 
funds,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  students ;  that  notwith- 
standing these  efforts,  the  number  of  students  has  been  dimin- 
ishing in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  that  this  proves,  they 
do  not  furnish  the  education  which  the  community  requires. 

It  is  very  positively  asserted  more  than  once,  that  these  colleges 
till  very  recently  have  been  self-supporting  institutions.  This 
statement  is  very  extraordinary,  and  it  can  not  have  been  written, 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  minute  and  frequent  proofs  of 
the  contrary  which  are  furnished  in  the  history  of  Harvard  and 
of  Yale.  All  the  public  buildings  of  these  colleges  have  been 
erected  by  means  of  private  and  public  benefactions.  Perma- 
nent endowments  for  the  support  of  the  officers  have  been  pro- 
vided in  part,  from  the  earliest  time.  Yale  College  received  an 
annual  appropriation  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  state,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  The  salaries  of  some  officers  have  been 
paid  from  the  state  treasuries,  lai^e  donations  from  individuals 
Vol..  IX.  16 
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and  the  goverDment  have  repeatedly  been  given,  either  to  pay  off 
the  debts  of  these  colleges,  or  to  provide  for  particular  necessities 
or  to  go  into  a  general  fund.  The  effect  of  all  these  donations 
and  we  may  add  their  avowed  object  was  to  cheapen  tuition  for 
the  public  good,  that  more  persons  might  be  enabled  to  receive  a 
liberal  education.  It  is  true,  that  the  method  of  realizing  this 
object  by  raising  funds  to  be  specially  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  indigent  and  meritorious,  was  a  thought  of  more  recent 
times,  but  the  effect  of  these  funds,  is  so  far  from  cheapening 
tuition  in  general,  that  it  rather  sustains  the  ordinary  price  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  it.  But  we  are  told  that  these  funds 
were  raised,  because  the  means  of  the  colleges  were  diminishing. 
The  means  of  colleges  are  always  diminishing,  i.  e.,  its  capital 
stock  being  derived  from  the  benefactions  of  the  public,  must  be 
now  and  then  replenished,  as  new  buildings,  new  books  and  new 
apparatus  are  required,  and  as  the  advance  of  science  demands  a 
new  outlay.  But  that  this  expedient  was  devised  because  the 
number  of  students  was  falling  off,  and  the  treasuries  of  the  col- 
leges were  becoming  empty,  seems  to  us  to  be  idle  affirmation. 
This  class  of  funds  were  primarily  the  fruit  of  religious  zeal. 
They  were  first  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  students  for  the 
ministry.  Afterwards  they  were  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  those  that  are  meritorious  and  indigent,  that  the  public  good 
might  be  promoted  thereby. 

But  the  authors  of  this  report  would  have  us  believe,  that  it 
was  because  inducements  to  enter  the  learned  professions  were 
becoming  far  less,  and  those  to  enter  the  active  professions  far 
greater.  Nay  they  would  persuade  the  public,  that  it  was  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  tuition,  in  order  to  draw  students  to  a  particular 
college,  when  there  were  not  students  enough  for  all,  that  these 
funds  were  primarily  contributed.  We  can  not  think  that  facts 
will  warrant  a  single  one  of  these  representations,  and  we  are  at 
loss  to  understand,  how  they  should  have  been  made  or  endorsed 
by  the  signers  of  this  report. 

But  the  report  proceeds.  '  The  colleges  finding  their  custom- 
ers leaving  the  shops,  might  have  provided  themselves  with 
wares  to  attract  a  large  number,  or  they  might  have  altered  the 
system  of  education  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  community,  but 
this  they  did  not  choose  to  do,  but  rather  forced  the  community 
by  appeals  to  their  generosity,  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  com- 
modity which  they  did  not  need.'  Whatever  competition  or 
feeling  of  rivalry  may  have  existed  among  the  colleges  of  New 
Englatid  we  believe  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  of  these  col- 
leges were  founded  than  were  really  required.  Local  attachments, 
religious  or  denominational  preferences,  have  occasioned  this  mul- 
tiplication of  their  number,  with  its  disastrous  and  depressing 
influences  upon  the  cause  of  sound  learning.    These  local  and 
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religious  preferences  united  to  a  strong  desire  to  do  the  public 
a  service  are  sufficient  to  account  altogether  for  the  readiness 
with  which  these  funds  were  raised,  without  the  fancy  of  a  sup- 
posed alarm,  at  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  those  who  de- 
sired an  education.* 

"  But  in  this"  fancied  <^  dilemma,  two  courses  were  again  open 
before  the  colleges.  The  first  was  to  adapt  the  article  produced, 
to  the  wants  of  the  community.  Inasmuch  as  a  less  number 
desired  to  enter  the  learned  professions,  and  those  who  were  en* 
tering  them,  did  not,  in  many  cases,  prefer  this  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, the  sources  from  which  students  were  supplied  to  the  col- 
leges seemed  to  be  drying  up.  But  here  were  large  and  intelli- 
gent classes  of  citizens  who  needed  education,  though  not  such 
education  as  the  colleges  afforded.  These  institutions  might 
then  have  been  at  once  modified,  and  their  advantages  extended, 
not  to  one  clasSj  merely,  but  to  every  class  which  needed  a  scien- 
tific and  liberal  education.  In  this  manner,  they  might  proba- 
bly have  been  enabled  to  support  themselves.  The  other  course 
was  to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  public,  and  thus  provide  funds 
by  which  the  present  system  might  be  sustained.  The  second 
course  was  adopted."  But  was  not  the  first  course  also  at- 
tempted? No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  experiments  which 
were  made  in  this  direction  a  few  years  since  in  two  or  three  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  New  England,  will  hesitate  for  an  answer. 
But  what  was  actually  done,  and  with  the  actual  result,  has  been 
so  well  described  by  Pres.  Wayland  himself  in  a  previous  work 
that  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  his  own  language. 

^  It  has  been  said  that  the  course  of  study  in  our  colleges  was  formed  in  a 
remote  age,  and  that  it  is  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  society  very  different 
from  our  own.  Specially  has  it  been  urged  that  the  study  of  the  dasaics  is  at 
best  but  useless,  that  it  has  no  relation  to  our  present  duties  and  every  day  en- 
ffageroents,  and  that  the  time  devoted  to  it  haa  much  better  be  employed  upon 
Sie  study  of  the  Modern  Languages.  Besides,  it  has  been  said  that  our  col- 
legiate course  should  extend  its  benefits  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 

*  We  can  not  refrain  in  passing,  from  remarking  upon  the  following  state- 
ments. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  especially  among  such  a  people  as  that  of 
New  England,  that  colleges  are  the  only  corporations  intrusted  with  funds,  either 
by  public  or  private  liberality,  which  are  not  required  to  make  an  annual  ex- 
hibit of  their  property  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  appropriated.  The  receipts 
and  disbursements,  even  of  a  mite  society,  are  always  made  public,  but  of  the 
colleges  in  New  England,  there  is  but  one,  [i.  e..  Harvard,]  which  publishes  its 
Treasurer's  annual  report**  The  authors  of  the  report  were  not  aware  that 
the  Treasurer's  report  of  the  funds  in  Yale  College  is  required  to  be  made  pub- 
lic every  year  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  who  can  print  it  or  not  as 
they  choose  and  that  it  is  also  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Coiporation  and  can 
be  had  by  applying  to  the  Treasurer.  This  mistake  may  be  trivial  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy  is  desirable  in  collecting  data 
for  inferences  as  important  as  those  of  this  document,  and  especially  in  usin&r 
them  to  the  real  if  not  the  intended  disparagement  of  institutions  in  which 
the  public  generally  confide. 
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every  claas  of  citizens.  These  peraoni  desire  the  honors  of  a  degree  as  roach 
as  others.  They  do  not  however  wish  to  waste  their  time  in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  therefore  the  studies  required  of  the  candidate  for  a  degrc^e 
should  be  accommodated  so  as  to  meet  their  reasonable  wishes.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  as  soon  as  this  change  should  be  made,  our  colleges  would  be 
crowded  with  those  who  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages 
and  to  obtain  the  honor  of  a  degree. 

"  In  obedience  with  these  suggestions  a  change  was  made  some  years  since 
in  the  studies  of  some  of  our  colleges.  Both  a  classical  and  scientific  courBe 
were  established,  the  first  requiring  the  study  of  the  Learned  and  the  other 
substituting  in  their  room  the  Modem  languages.  Teachers  were  engaged* 
classes  were  divided,  each  student  had  his  option,  and  all  who  wished  were 
invited  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree  upon  these  modified  conditions. 
But  what  was  the  result  ?  No  one  came  to  accept  of  what  was  thus  freely  offered- 
The  system  dragged  for  a  few  years,  and  then  perished  from  mere  inanition. 

"  Very  much  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  higher 
mathematics.  The  same  objections  were  made  to  this  branch  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation, and  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  study  of  his- 
tory or  of  natural  science.  To  a  considerable  degree  this  experiment  has 
been  combined  with  the  other,  and  with  very  much  Uie  same  result  The  col- 
leges so  far  ojs  I  know,  which  have  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  the  public,  have 
failed  to  find  themselves  sustained  by  the  public.  The  means  which  it  was 
supposed  would  increase  the  number  of  students  in  fact  diminished  it,  and 
thus  thin^  gradually  after  every  variety  of  trial  have  generally  tended  to 
their  origmal  constitution.  iSb  muck  easier  is  it  to  discover  faults  than  to  amend 
ihem ;  to  point  out  evils  than  to  remove  them.  Jind  thus  have  we  been  taught  that 
the  public  does  not  always  know  what  it  wants,  and  that  it  is  not  alunofs  wise  to 
take  a  at  its  wordJ" — Thoughts  on  the  Present  Collegiate  ^stem  in  the  United 
Slates.   By  Francis  Wayland.    1842.   pp.  12, 13. 

To  the  justice  of  these  last  remarks  we  ftllly  subscribe,  and  it 
will  require  more  argument  than  is  afforded  or  suggested  in  this 
report,  to  prove  that  the  material  and  fatal  defects  that  marred 
these  efforts  of  the  colleges  to  please  the  community  was  that 
this  "  popular  and  practical  course,"  as  it  was  called,  was  extended 
through  four  years  and  was  rewarded  with  the  usual  academical 
degree. 

But  to  return  to  the  argument :  after  stating  the  dilemma  ia 
which  the  colleges  found  themselves,  and  the  mistaken  course 
which  was  adopted  to  escape  from  it,  the  question  is  then  asked 
what  success  attended  these  efforts,  in  the  three  following  partic- 
ulars. "Has  the  present  mode  of  supporting  the  existing  colle- 
giate system,  increased  the  number  of  educated  men  in  New 
England  ?  Has  the  standard  of  professional  ability  been  raised 
within  the  last  thirty  years  ?  Have  our  efforts  in  this  direction 
increased  the  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ?" 

In  respect  to  the  first  question,  we  remark,  that  the  most  im- 
portant inquiry  is  not  whether  the  number  of  educated  men  has 
increased,  but  whether  the  quality  of  the  education  received  has 
been  improved,  and  this  though  answered  in  part  under  the  second 
of  the  questions  proposed,  is  not  wholly  determined  by  a  correct 
answer  even  to  this  last.  Many  of  our  educated  men  do  not  now 
enter  the  professions.  Of  those  who  do  not  enter  the  professions, 
a  considerable  portion  are  our  very  best  trained  scholars. 
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But  in  order  to  answer  the  fint  question,  whether  tlie  ntimn 
ber  of  our  educated  men  has  increased,  the  report  gives  us  the 
statistics  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  New  England  colleges, 
at  intervals  of  four  years  each,  from  1830  to  1850.  *  During 
this  period  our  population  has  greatly  increased,  a  general  inter- 
est in  education  has  increased  also,  and  large  endowments  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  colleges,  and  we  ought  to  expect  that 
the  number  of  our  students  should  bear  at  least  as  great  pro- 
jK>rtion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1850  as  in  1830.  But 
in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  in  1830,  one  in  13,650  was  pursu- 
ing a  collegiate  education,  while  in  1849  there  was  only  one  in 
14,080.' 

On  this  calculation  we  have  only  to  remark  that  those  persons 
who  judge  of  such  matters  by  figures  alone,  might  perhaps  reflect, 
that  other  causes  come  into  consideration,  which  greatly  atTect 
the  number  of  students  in  our  colleges  at  a  given  period,  as  the 
given  commercial  prosperity  of  the  community,  a  great  degree  of 
which  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  students,  a  less  degree  to 
increase  them,  and  a  still  less  degree  to  diminish  them  again. 
During  this  interval  also,  a  large  foreign  population  has  come  into 
New  England,  each  thousand  of  whom  if  they  can  do  nothing 
else  for  the  argument  of  the  report,  or  the  cause  of  education,  can 
at  least  figure  in  its  columns  of  statistics,  and  thus  argue  strenu- 
ously against  the  college  system.  During  the  same  time,  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  students  who  come  from  out  of  New  Eng- 
land to  its  colleges  may  have  been  increased  or  it  may  have  been 
diminished.  The  prosperity  of  the  Baptist  college  and  Theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Hamilton  might  very  naturally  figure  against 
the  result  at  Brown  University  and  at  Newton.  Or  if  the 
question  is  to  be  decided  by  statistics,  the  commonest  maxims  ap- 
plied to  inductions  of  this  sort,  should  at  least  be  observed.  One 
of  these  is  that  a  longer  interval  of  time  than  twenty  years  should 
be  selected.  Another  is  that  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact, 
whether  or  not,  during  the  period  taken  there  was  a  steady  ten- 
dency in  the  direction  of  the  final  result. 

Neither  of  these  rules  has  been  observed  in  this  case.  The 
interval  of  time  is  not  long  enough  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
inference  of  this  kind.  Nothing  is  more  easily  proved,  than  that 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
colleges  of  New  England,  has  borne  no  steady  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  At  one  time  the  colleges  have  been  full 
for  several  years  in  succession.  At  another,  the  classes  are  smal- 
ler. Let  an  advocate,  who  wished  to  establish  any  conclusion 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  state  of  education,  or  of  confidence  in 
the  colleges,  during  the  last  century,  take  periods  of  twenty 
years,  of  each  of  which  the  beginning  should  show  a  few  larger 
classes  and  the  termination  several  classes  that  are  smaller,  or  the 
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reverse,  and  he  might  make  figures  prove  whatever  he  shoald 
choose. 

The  second  of  these  rules  has  been  violated  very  grossly.  From 
1830  to  1844,  three-fourths  of  the  time,  there  was  a  steady  in- 
crease, from  an  aggregate  of  1 560  students  to  one  of  2063,  an 
increase  of  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent.,  which  was  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  population,  while  it  is  only  from  the  accidental 
diminution  in  the  remaining  five  years  that  these  sweeping  con- 
clusions have  been  induced,  which  are  set  forth  as  the  failure  of 
a  plan  to  resuscitate  the  colleges,  which  plan  itself  is  nothing  but 
a  figment  of  the  inquirer's  brain. 

We  pass  to  the  second  question,  concerning  the  consequences 
of  this  unfortunate  condition  of  colleges  and  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion. Has  the  standard  of  professional  ability  been  raised  within 
the  last  thirty  years?"  For  an  answer,  the  report  gives  a  random 
guess,  then  an  assertion  that  is  wholly  irrelevant  if  it  were  trtie, 
and  winds  up  with  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded. 
The  random  guess  is  expressed  as  follows.  "It  is  however,  we 
think,  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  average  of  professional  talent 
is  declining."  The  assertion,  which  if  true,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
argument,  is  that  the  "  productive  professions"  attract  young  men 
away  from  the  learned  professions,  and  enable  them  to  rise  to  the 
highest  stations  in  society,  which  "  would  indicate  that  the  pro- 
fessions certainly  had  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  society  around, 
80  that  relatively  they  had  retrograded,^^  Whether  the  profes- 
sions have  relatively  retrograded  in  the  public  estimation  is  one 
question,  "  whether  the  standard  of  professional  ability  has  been 
raised  is  quite  another."  The  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is 
concluded  is  this.  "  But  without  pressing  the  argument  further, 
it  will  probably  be  conceded,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, that  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  professions  has  been  produced  by  the  efforts  which  we 
have  made  to  reduce  the  price  of  tuition  in  our  colleges."  We 
believe  that  the  standard  of  professional  ability  has  on  the  whole 
been  raised  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  period  is  too 
short,  to  authorize  us  to  expect  a  very  noticeable  improvement, 
but  we  believe  in  some  of  the  professions  it  is  distinctly  visible. 
It  is  true  the  circumstances  of  society  have  been  such,  that 
quackery  and  charlatanism  have  been  successful,  and  sometimes 
conspicuously  so,  particularly  in  the  medical  and  the  clerical  pro- 
fessions, but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  reduced  price  of  tuition 
in  the  colleges,  or  the  influences  which  have  emanated  from  the 
colleges  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  result.  Rather  do  we 
believe,  that  it  is  because  the  colleges  and  the  training  imparted 
at  the  colleges  have  had  so  little  influence  in  guiding  and  correct- 
ing the  popular  judgment  atid  taste,  that  this  charlatanism  has 
been  no  successful. 
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The  last  question  is,  have  our  efforts  in  this  direction  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel/'  Recourse 
is  had  to  the  statistics  upon  this  point.  It  is  found  that  there 
were  nearly  as  many  theological  students  in  the  seminaries  of 
New  England  from  1830-34  as  from  1845-49,  and  it  is  conclu- 
ded that  the  tendency  of  this  system  of  giving  away  an  educa- 
tion is  not  to  increase  the  number  of  clergymen. 

We  trust  the  clerical  signers  of  this  report  will  not  think  that 
we  claim  any  originality  for  the  suggestion,  that  it  has  been 
thought  by  very  respectable  authorities,  that  certain  influences, 
usually  denominated  moral  and  religious,  have  somewhat  to  do 
with  determining  the  choice  of  the  clerical  profession,  and  with 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  in  that  profession.  The  writer  recol- 
lects the  fact  that  in  a  college  class  consisting  of  eighty-one  mem- 
bers, at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  not  more  than  five  had 
any  thought  of  studying  for  the  ministry,  whereas  three  years 
after  their  graduation,  it  was  known  that  more  than  thirty  bad 
commenced  theological  studies. 

We  yield  all  deference  to  the  calculations  of  political  econo- 
mists, and  we  believe  that  the  principle  of  ^'supply  and  demand" 
holds  good  with  reference  to  all  matters  to  which  it  may  properly 
be  applied.  But  we  do  not  believe  that,  given  much  or  little 
money,  the  result  will  be  more  or  fewer  clergymen,  any  more 
than  we  believe  in  the  rule,  that  given  the  old  or  the  reformed 
colleges,  the  consequences  will  be  seen  in  the  diminution  or  the 
increase  of  the  same  class. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  failure  in  these  three  particulars,  under 
the  alleged — which  in  our  view  is  entirely  a  fictitious— cause, 
that  the  funds  were  contributed,  in  order  that  tuition  might  be 
reduced  and  students  might  be  increased,  the  report  thus  expresses 
the  conclusion  which  it  thinks  justified  by  these  premises. 

"  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  adopt  the  other  supposition,  that  onr  colleges 
are  not  filled  because  we  do  not  furnish  the  education  desired  by  the  people. 
We  have  constructed  them  upon  the  idea,  that  they  are  to  be  schools  of  prep- 
aration/or  ^/?rq/f«5t<m#.  Our  customers,  therefore,  come  from  the  smallest 
class  of  society ;  and  the  importance  of  the  education  which  we  furnish  is  not 
so  universally  acknowledged  as  formerly,  even  bv  this  class.  We  have  pro- 
duced an  article  for  which  the  demand  is  diminishing.  We  sell  it  at  less  tnan 
cost,  and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  charity.  We  give  it  away,  and  still 
the  demand  diminishes.  Is  it  not  time  to  inquire  whether  we  can  not  furnish 
an  article  for  which  the  demand  will  be,  at  least,  somewhat  more  remunera- 
tive ? — Report^  p.  34. 

In  farther  support  of  this  view,  a  long  extract  is  given  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1830  by  the 
Crown,  to  examine  the  universities  of  Scotland.  This  report  ex- 
presses decidedly  and  pointedly  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bursaries  in  those  universities.  The  commission- 
ers say  that  these  bursaries  are  too  numerous,  and  bear  so  great  a 
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proportion  to  the  number  of  the  really  indigent,  that  they  attract 
students  to  the  university  who  have  no  fitness  for  the  professions, 
by  the  simple  hope  of  maintenance,  and  that  the  effect  of  so  large 
a  number  of  inferior  scholars  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship down  to  the  capacities  of  inferior  men. 

All  this  may  be  true.  When  the  funds  in  our  colleges  are 
large  enough  literally  to  pension  and  maintain  students,  as  do  the 
Scotch  bursaries,  and  more  numerous  than  there  are  worthy  ap- 
plicants, the  extract  will  be  appropriate.  We  would  suggest  that 
it  be  reserved  for  such  an  occasion. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  head  of  inquiry,  the  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  Brown  University  has  been  affected  by 
the  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  collegiate  education 
in  New  England. 

We  shall  offer  no  extended  remarks  or  criticism  upon  this  pert 
of  the  argument.  If  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  think  I 
that  the  college  is  suffering  greatly  from  a  diminution  of  students  I 
or  for  a  want  of  funds,  and  think  moreover  that  the  only  way  to 
obtain  more  students  and  to  earn  more  money,  is  to  change  the 
system  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  If  they  think,  in  mercantile 
phrase,  that  in  order  to  do  a  larger  business  it  is  wise  to  do  an- 
other kind  of  business,  we  shall  not  interfere.  If  they  think 
that  because  there  are  too  many  colleges  in  New  England,  they 
will  devote  their  buildings,  and  funds,  &c.,  tg  an  education  that 
is  not  strictly  collegiate,  they  must  do  as  they  think  best.  They 
may  become  an  academy,  a  real  school,  a  gymnasium  and  uni- 
versity, all  in  one,  or  they  may  add  a  department  for  instruction 
in  any  art  or  trade  whatsoever,  for  this  is  a  free  country. 

It  is  only  when  to  justify  themselves,  they  attack  and  depreci- 
ate the  whole  collegiate  system,  and  respectfully  yet  really  hold 
up  all  the  colleges  to  popular  prejudice  and  contempt,  that  we 
shall  hold  them  accountable  to  show  the  reasons  why,  and  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  criticise  the  reasons  which  they  offer. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  argument,  however,  which  we  can 
not  comprehend.  It  is  said  that  it  would  require  an  additional 
fund  of  $50,000  to  enable  the  college  to  go  on  successfully  and 
pay  its  expenses  well.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  $125,000  to  enable 
it  to  do  a  remunerative  business,  and  become  a  "  self-supporting 
institution."  But  with  $50,000,  on  the  old  plan,  it  would  pay 
its  annual  dues,  only  it  would  do  it  on  the  basis  of  $50,000  as 
capital.  We  can  not  see  how  the  addition  of  $75,000  more  to 
this  capita]  is  fitted  to  render  it  self-supporting,  unless  this  is  to 
be  converted  into  scrip,  to  be  repaid  with  interest  after  the  new 
or  self-supporting  system  shall  have  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  earn  surplus  profits.  That  however  is  not  suggest^.  The 
scrip  would  constitute  indeed  a  new  kind  of  fancy  stocks. 
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The  next  head  of  argument  is  "  the  measures  which  the  com- 
mittee recommend  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  usefulness  of 
the  institution." 

These  measures  are  briefly  as  follows :  The  fixed  term  of  four 
years,  or  any  other  term,  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  every  student 
is  allowed  to  pursue  as  many  or  as  few  courses  of  study  as  he 
he  may  choose,  subject  to  certain  limitations.  Every  course  of 
study,  when  once  begun,  is  to  be  continued  without  interruption 
till  it  is  completed.  No  student  is  to  be  admitted  to  a  degree  un- 
less he  shall  sustain  his  examination,  in  all  the  studies  required 
for  the  degree,  but  no  student  shall  be  under  any  obligation  to 
proceed  to  a  degree. 

The  advantages  which  it  is  expected  will  result  from  these  al- 
terations are  the  following :  It  will  add  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, because,  1.  The  course  of  instruction  will,  it  is  hoped, 
present  a  better  preparation  for  the  learned  professions  than  that 
pursued  at  present.  This  class  of  pupils  will  not  be  diminished. 
2.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  more  generous  course  of  profes- 
sional education,  can  remain  at  college  five  or  six  years.  3. 
Many,  who  wish  to  enter  the  professions,  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  spend  four  years  at  college.  This  class  would  form  an  import- 
ant addition  to  our  numbers,  and  we  should  thus,  in  some  de- 
gree, improve  the  education  of  a  large  portion  of  all  the  profes- 
sions. 4.  Most  of  the  studies  pursued  in  college,  if  well  taught, 
would  be  attractive  to  young  men  preparing  for  any  of  the  active 
departments  of  life.  5.  Other  students  may  be  expected  in  these 
courses  of  study  from  those  devoted  to  agriculture,  chemistr}% 
or  science  applied  to  the  arts. 

These  expected  consequences  are  all  presented,  it  will  be  seen, 
in  the  form  of  reasons  why  the  number  of  students  will  be  in- 
creased under  the  new  arrangement.  This  fact,  of  itself,  disin- 
clines us  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  new  system.  But,  inas- 
much as  the  old  system  is  distinctly  and  positively  depreciated 
in  the  comparison,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to 
offer  our  own  views  upon  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other. 

We  object  to  the  new  system,  because  it  throws  away  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  peculiar  to  the  college  system  and  to  a  colle- 
giate education.  What  is  a  college  ?  A  college,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  a  collection  of  students,  who,  from  beginning  to  end, 
pursue  together  an  appointed  course  of  study.  What  are  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  which  result  from  an  education  at  college? 
These  do  not  result  from  the  fact,  that  the  student  receives  better 
instruction  in  one  or  all  of  the  branches  of  science  in  which  he 
might  perfect  himself,  or  that  in  one  or  all  he  makes  greater  at- 
tainments than  he  might  under  other  circumstances.  Under  a 
private  tutor,  he  might  attain  to  very  great  eminence  in  every 
one  of  these  studies,  with  the  aid  of  his  particular  inspection  and 
Vol.  IX.  17 
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constant  drilling,  he  might,  in  the  same  time,  become  a  more  fin- 
ished scholar  in  every  branch  of  study.  Nay,  at  an  academy,  or 
a  high  school  he  might  go  over  the  same  ground,  and  apparently 
with  greater  thoroughness  than  many  students  do  at  college.  Or, 
he  might,  in  a  large  city,  attach  himself  to  different  classes  in 
different  branches  of  study  and  selecting  the  best  professor  in 
each  branch  might  derive  very  considerable  advantages  from 
the  stimulus  furnished  by  his  associates.  In  this  way  his  pro- 
gress might  be  very  rapid,  and  his  attainments  very  great.  But 
he  will  still  lack  the  peculiar  advantages  of  being  educated  in 
a  community  of  youth,  who  start  from  the  same  point,  are  car- 
ried over  the  same  ground  and  part  at  the  same  goal.  The  college 
system  receives  its  inmates  for  the  period  of  life  when  the  habits, 
intellectual  and  moral,  are  formed.  They  are  received  when 
passing  out  of  boyhood,  they  are  discharged  just  as  they  begin  to 
be  men.  They  are  not  too  old  to  receive  new  impressions  with 
freshness,  to  enter  upon  new  enterprises  with  excited  ardor,  and 
to  submit  themselves  to  unpleasant  tasks  with  a  dogged  energy, 
and  they  are  not  so  young  as  to  forget  the  impressions  which 
they  receive,  and  to  outgrow  the  habits  which  they  acquire. 
During  this  most  important  and  hopeful  period  of  life,  they  are 
met  by  the  same  corps  of  instructors,  each  in  his  turn, — a  corps 
numerous  enough  in  a  well-manned  college,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  formed  after  any  one-sided  and  imperfect  model,  and  to 
secure  every  desirable  form  of  intellectual  culture  and  excitement. 
Under  the  same  course  of  study,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  they  watch  the  development  of  each  other's  minds,  with  ob- 
servation sharpened  by  the  keenest  emulation  to  detect  each  other's 
failings,  to  take  note  of  any  striking  improvement,  and  with  feel- 
ings wakeful  enough  to  be  most  deeply  excited  and  instructed  by 
all  these  various  impressions.  They  meet  each  other,  after  each 
day,  in  chapel,  at  the  place  of  recitation,  on  the  play-ground,  at 
one  another's  lodgings,  and  in  various  voluntary  societies,  for  the 
noble  strifes  of  excited  intellects.  Never  afterwards  in  life,  are 
they  brought  in  so  close  and  so  long  continued  a  contact  with  so 
many  minds,  under  circumstances  of  so  great  interest.  There  is 
but  one  period  of  life  when  such  excitement  and  such  impressions 
are  possible.  Hence  has  it  been  in  this  country  most  extensively 
true  that  the  discipline  of  college  life  is  always  remembered, 
that  a  wasted  college  life  is  always  deplored,  that  college  ac- 
quaintanceships are  never  forgotten,  and  that  the  college  who 
does  her  duty  to  her  sons,  is  regarded  as  the  alma  mater  of  their 
noblest  life. 

The  course  of  study  is,  we  believe  on  the  whole,  wisely  se- 
lected, and  best  adapted  to  train  men  who  shall  be  capable  of 
thinking  while  they  act,  and  of  acting  as  they  think.  These 
are  in  the  highest  and  most  rational  use  of  the  word,  practical 
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men,  and  the  studies  which  train  them,  are  practical  studies. 
We  know  that  in  this  report  it  is  often  asserted  and  more  fre- 
quently implied,  that  oui*  colleges  were  originally  designed  and 
are  exclusively  fitted  to  prepare  men  for  the  professions,  which 
design  it  is  more  than  once  very  confidently  intimated,  they  do 
not  realize  so  well  as  other  institutions — so  that  if  we  are  to  -be- 
lieve this  report,  they  are  not  very  good,  even  for  this  object,  and 
by  consequence  are  very  well  fitted  for  no  purpose  whatever. 
The  supposition  in  our  view  is  wrong,  that  they  were  designed 
or  are  exclusively  fitted  for  this  object.    They  are  fitted  to  train 
men  for  all  the  duties  and  offices  of  life,  not  in  the  special  art 
or  profession  which  is  to  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the  life, 
but  in  that  general  ' culture  which  an  education  in  a  profession 
presupposes,  and  which  a  man  without  a  profession  preeminently 
requires,  in  order  to  be  a  truly  practical  man.    For  these  reasons 
th^  course  is  not  special  in  any  department.    It  does  not  consist 
exclusively  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  its  aim  is  not  primarily  to 
train  philologists,  but  to  give  to  the  mind  familiarity  with  lan- 
guage, and  thought  as  expressed  by  language,  and  in  the  way  which 
long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best  practical  training  for 
this  peculiar  and  most  important  instrument  and  accomplishment 
Hence  though  the  ancient  languages  may  be  disused  and  partially 
forgotten,  their  effects  remain.    It  is  not  confined  to  the  mathe- 
matics, for  an  exclusive  education  in  the  mathematics  is  a  one- 
sided and  narrow  education,  while  in  their  place  the  mathematics 
give  a  singular  strength  and  discrimination  to  the  mind,  and  above 
ali^  teach  the  habit  of  severe  and  consecutive  application.  Nor 
does  it  consist  principally  of  the  physical  sciences.    These  sci- 
ences, grand  and  glorious  as  they  are,  can  not  be  understood  as 
sciences,  by  any  mind  that  has  not  learned  to  reflect,  and  to  ap- 
ply itself  severely  to  other  subjects.    If  made  familiar  to  a  mind 
as  yet  immature,  though  they  may  in  a  sense  be  mastered,  they 
are  not  comprehended  as  sciences,  their  grandest  laws  are  reduced 
to  facts  for  the  memory,  but  are  never  principles  for  the  reason. 
So  far  as  they  consist  of  facts,  they  can  be  learned  from  private 
study,  by  one  who  has  a  tact  for  them,  and  if  the  mind  has  been 
already  trained,  far  better  in  the  study  or  the  laboratory,  than 
when  passively  imbibed  from  the  lips  of  a  lecturer.    To  these 
are  added  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and 
the  principles  of  morals  and  politics,  as  furnishing  the  rules  of 
thought  and  expression,  with  their  application  to  sciences  with 
which  every  thinking  man  is  conversant,  and  on  which  every 
educated  man  must  practically  have  principles,  and  know  how  to 
express  and  apply  them. 

These  studies  are  imposed  upon  all  the  students,  in  tasks  which 
are  to  be  completed  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  the  acquisition  and 
recitation  of  which,  the  entire  energies  of  the  college  community 
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are  devoted.  We  believe  that  few  persons,  even  of  those  educa- 
ted at  college,  have  reflected  on  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
result  from  a  system  of  tasks  enforced  by  the  strong  and  severe 
pressure  of  college  machinery.  The  mind  is  awakened  to  an 
energy  of  which  it  had  not  dreamed.  It  learns  to  concentrate  its 
powers  upon  a  given  duty,  and  to  accomplish  that  duty  in  a  given 
time.  Obstacles  that  would  seem  mountains  under  a  voluntary 
system,  are  as  mole-hills  under  a  system  that  is  enforced.  Indo- 
lent and  listless  habits  are  shamed  or  driven  ought  of  sight 
Self-indulgent  excused  vanish  before  the  stern  necessity  of  duty, 
as  she  holds  up  the  certain  penalty  of  loss  of  reputation,  or  open 
mortification.  Such  a  course  may  be  censured  by  indulgent 
fathers  and  fond  mothers,  as  cruel  and  stem,  but  it  imparts  a 
manly  vigor,  a  sturdy  self-reliance,  and  a  ready  self-command, 
which  can  not  be  secured  by  any  voluntary  system.  Whether  a 
man  is  to  be  qualified  for  the  business  of  a  profession,  or  what  is 
called  the  business  of  life,  he  leaves  this  arena,  strong  in  powers 
and  habits,  of  which  the  stock  and  strength  will  never  be  too 
abundant. 

The  system  proposed  in  this  report,  fails  to  secure  these  ad- 
vantages, and  so  far  as  it  fails  to  secure  them  it  is  open  to  the 
most  serious  objections,  and  labors  under  fatal  defects.  It  does 
not  educate  its  pupils  in  a  community  in  that  peculiar  and  im- 
portant sense  which  we  have  described.  Its  classes  do  indeed 
form  communities,  but  these  are  liable  to  be  changed  and  broken, 
while,  if  certain  of  their  members  do  go  on  for  a  course  of  years 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  single  study  or  of  more,  it  is  not  with  that 
peculiar  interest  in  each  other  which  characterizes  a  college  com- 
munity. Into  these  classes  new  and  incongruous  elements  are 
liable  to  be  introduced  at  any  time,  with  evil  consequences.  The 
students  in  the  regular  course,  who  give  their  attention  to  the 
various  subjects  which  make  up  a  liberal  culture,  are  vexed  and 
chagrined  by  the  dazzling  exhibition,  which  a  few  stars  in  phi- 
lology make,  (if  indeed  under  the  new  system  our  poor  country 
is  at  last  to  be  blest  with  a  classical  scholar,)  who  give  their  sok 
attention  to  the  classics.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  regu- 
lar students  in  rhetoric  are  pursuing  that  study  with  the  advanta- 
ges which  they  may  be  supposed  to  enjoy  from  the  superior  train- 
ing of  years  in  the  other  classes  of  so  distinguished  a  university, 
they  are  forced  to  receive  as  competitors,  a  band  of  new  recruiu, 
fresh  from  the  plough,  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  their  exam- 
ination in  "  Green's  English  Grammar."  The  students  in  logic 
or  intellectual  philosophy,  encounter  a  youth  fresh  from  the  h^ 
of  a  country  school,  who  has  figured  as  the  champion  of  a  village 
debating  society,  but  who  is  guiltless  of  other  culture  a^ 
knowledge. 
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The  plan  is  liable  to  the  very  serious  defects  which  must 
attend  every  system  of  optional  studies.  An  elective  system  of 
studies  might  be  a  great  desideratum,  if  the  election  could  be 
wisely  made,  or  if  it  could  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  those 
competent  to  choose  in  view  of  the  capacities  or  destination  of 
the  boy.  But  who  is  to  decide  according  to  this  system,  the 
courses  which  the  student  is  to  follow?  The  parent.  And 
what  are  his  means  of  deciding  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
Latin  or  Greek,  of  which  he  is  ignorant  entirely,  in  respect  to 
the  favorable  influences  of  which  on  the  training  of  any  one,  he 
will  be  very  skeptical,  especially  if  he  has  read  this  report  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University.  But  suppose  he  decides  wrong, 
and  the  boy  finds  it  out,  as  he  will  be  very  likely  to  do,  when 
the  Greek  becomes  hard,  and  the  mathematics  tedious.  He  must 
go  on,  says  the  new  system,  but  how  long  ?  Surely  the  Faculty 
will  not  be  so  cruel  if  the  pupil  proposes  to  stay  five  or  six  years, 
pursuing  various  courses  of  study,  to  drag  such  a  reluctant  youth 
through  Xenophon  and  Greek  composition  and  Thucydides  and 
Sophocles  and  Aeschylus,  with  the  analysis  of  Greek  verse, 
with  the  expectation  that  he  shall  gain  such  habits  of  close 
grammatical  analysis,  and  acquire  such  knowledge  of  the  forma- 
tion and  structure  of  the  language  as  shall  enable  him  to  pursue 
the  Greek  language  with  pleasure  and  profit  when  he  shall  have 
left  the  walls  of  college."* 

The  principle  of  elective  studies  once  recognized — especially 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  the  views  of  the  objects  of  edu- 
cation which  are  avowed  in  this  report,  will  lead  to  change  and 
inconstancy,  which  will  cheat  many  a  boy  of  the  very  discipline 
which  he  needs  all  the  more  because  he  does  not  like  it,  and  the 
want  of  which  will  make  him  an  intellectual  bankrupt  through 
life.  The  fact  is,  that  a  course  of  study  must  be  imposed,  by 
those  who  are  competent  to  make  the  option  and  upon  those  who 
are  not  competent  to  decide  for  themselves.  Otherwise  but  few 
will  choose  aright.  After  a  course  of  imposed  study  has  been 
finished,  and  the  student  has  learned  to  know  himself,  and  also 
to  know  that  disagreeable  study  may  be  for  his  greatest  advan- 
tage, he  may  be  trusted  to  select  either  a  course  strictly  profes- 
sional or  special  courses  in  the  physical  or  moral  sciences ; — in 
mathematics  or  philology.  But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  hope 
from  young  men  or  from  many  of  their  parents,  that  they  will 
decide  for  themselves  on  precisely  the  studies  which  are  best  fit- 


*  An  examination  of  the  catalogue  of  Brown  University,  for  the  first  term 
of  the  first  year,  under  the  new  system,  furnishes  the  best  comment  on  the 
above.  Of  the  undergraduate  students,  of  four  vears  standing,  there  is  not  a 
single  scholar  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Of  those  of  three  years  standing,  forty-two 
or  rather  thir^-five  in  all  there  are  thirteen  scholars  in  Latin,  and  not  a  toUtary 
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ted  for  general  culture,  and  pursue  tkem  just  as  long  ta  will  but 
secure  this  end,  and  that  then  they  will  fail  into  those  depart- 
ments, to  which  they  need  to  give  special  attention. 

l^his  leads  us  to  renoark,  that  all  the  real  advantages  which 
this  system  proposes  to  attain,  may  be  secured  in  a  far  better  way, 
We  admit  that  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  community,  who  wish 
to  pursue  a  course  of  special  study,  particularly  in  the  sciences  of 
applied  chemistry  and  in  engineering,  &c.,  who  can  not,  or  who 
will  not,  pursue  a  collegiate  course.  It  is  important  that  provis- 
ion should  be  made  for  such  students,  and  this  can  be  done  more 
successfully  in  connection  with  colleges  already  existing  than 
elsewhere.  These  are  the  centres  of  science  already  established. 
They  present  libraries,  apparatus,  professors,  and  all  the  numerous 
appliances  which  may  be  found  at  a  well  provided  college.  It  is 
proper  and  desirable  that  as  an  appendage  to  its  regular  course  of 
study,  philosophical  schools  of  this  sort  should  be  opened,  to 
which  admission  may  be  had,  by  all  who  desire  to  study,  with 
no  special  requirements  for  admission  except  those  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  with  advantage.  Students 
of  this  class  can  readily  obtain  access  to  the  lectures  and  libraries 
of  the  college  proper.  They  can  even  receive  special  instruction 
in  classes  by  themselves,  from  the  professors  of  each  department. 
All  this  is  reasonable,  and  it  meets  effectually  every  demand  that 
is  felt  in  the  community.  Such  an  institution  is  already  in  being 
at  Cambridge,  another  at  New  Haven.  Both  these  were  already 
in  successful  operation  before  this  report  was  written.  The  sign- 
ers of  this  report  had  probably  heard  of  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School,  possibly  also  of  the  Philosophical  Department  at 
Yale  College  and  yet  not  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to  either, 
whereas  both  were  designed  to  meet  the  want  which  the  report 
describes  as  so  pressing  and  so  entirely  unprovided  for.  At  Yale 
College  another  object  was  contemplated,  viz.,  to  induce  gradu- 
ates, to  pursue  special  studies  in  philology,  history  and  natural 
and  intellectual  science.  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  this  part  of 
the  project  has  been  in  some  degree  successful,  though  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  have  been  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of 
special  instruction,  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  show  that  the  zeal 
of  young  men  to  study  the  classics,  &c.,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
is  sufficiently  aroused  to  warrant  the  hope  that  large  institutions 
like  the  philosophical  departments  of  German  universities,  can  be 
opened  with  success.  The  time  for  such  institutions  in  this 
country  has  not  yet  come,  and  the  colleges  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  and  appearance 'of  such  institutions,  shall  admit  all  stu- 
dents with  all  degrees  of  preparation  from  Green's  English  Gram- 
mar upward,  to  swell  the  numbers  of  those  who  attend  upon  the 
prelections  of  the  professors,  may  possibly  end  in  degrading  the 
college  into  an  academy. 
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If  then  trery  advantage  which  is  contemplated  in  this  report 
can  be  received  in  connection  with  the  college  system,  and  the 
abandonment  of  this  system  must  be  attended  with  very  serious 
evils,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  plan  proposed  should  be 
adopted. 

It  may  be  objected  indeed  that  the  colleges  which  have  pro- 
Tided  this  supplementary  course  do  not  propose  to  make  scholars 
so  accomplished  and  perfect,  as  is  promised  in  the  new  course  at 
Brown  University.  Perhaps  these  colleges  think  it  better  to  per- 
form than  to  promise. 

The  last  subject  in  the  report  is  that  of  collegiate  degrees. 
The  report  ai^ues  that  the  system  of  B.  A.  &c.,  has  no  common 
significance  throughout  the  literary  world.  It  affirms  that  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  indicate  a  limited  amount  of  study 
— whiqh  is  different  in  each  university — that  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities they  are  given  after  residence  and  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, but  with  little  or  no  examination.  In  this  country,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  unless  a  young  man  be  remarka- 
bly dull  or  incorrigibly  negligent,  if  he  enters  college  and  pur- 
sues the  prescribed  course,  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B."  Did  the  sign  accurately  correspond  to  the  thing  signified, 
it  would  be  a  well  earned,  and  therefore  a  proper  distinction. 
But  it  is  universally  affirmed  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  said, 
that  out  of  the  number  of  our  graduates  in  this  country,  many 
can  not  translate  their  diploma ;  others  are  ignorant  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  nay,  that  many  of  them  can 
not  write  the  English  language  correctly."  From  all  this  it  is 
argued,  "if  academical  degrees  actually  signify  nothing,"  that  it 
is  right  to  give  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  not  only  to  those  who  have 
pursued  the  course  of  study  commonly  pursued  in  colleges,  but 
for  an  amount  of  knowledge  equivalent  to  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  are  omitted ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  admit  no  one  who  does 
not  pass  a  bona  fide  examination.  We  remark  upon  this  course 
of  argument,  that  though  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is 
possessed  by  the  poorest  of  those  who  receive  a  degree  is  small 
enough,  yet  it  is  hardly  so  small  as  is  here  represented.  It  differs 
however  in  different  colleges.  We  have  heard  that  there  are 
colleges  in  the  country,  that  receive  students  at  all  stages  of  the 
course  with  a  very  slight  examination,  colleges  in  which  elemen- 
tary studies  are  pursued  in  the  Junior  class,  and  which  gather 
into  their  classes  an  agglomeration  of  all  sorts  of  material  which 
they  turn  out  upon  the  world  as  Baccalaurei.  Graduates  from 
such  colleges  might  make  any  representations  of  their  own 
knowledge  and  of  that  of  their  associates  and  with  truth.  We 
know  of  a  college  in  which  the  examination  for  admission  is 
somewhat  trying,  and  from  which  many  every  year  are  rejected, 
and  in  which  two-fifths  at  least  of  every  class  which  enters  fail 
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to  graduate.  It  is  easy  to  promise  to  make  examinations  thorough, 
and  to  give  no  testimonials  except  upon  actual  attainments, 
after  a  severe  trial.  Every  college  faculty  promises  this.  Every 
board  of  legal,  medical,  arid  theological  examiners  promises  this, 
when  they  are  not  tied  to  forms,  and  are  not  tempted  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  residence,  and  yet  in  point  of  fact  examina- 
tions are  too  often  superficial.  The  Faculty  of  Brown  University 
are  honorable  men,  but  we  do  not  like  to  have  them  promise  too 
stoutly,  that  all  their  future  graduates  shall  know  all  and  as  well 
as  a  gradtiate  ought.  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness, 
boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  ofi"." 

We  shall  not  argue  the  qtiestions  of  propriety  and  right  which 
are  naturally  suggested  by  the  proposition  to  alter  the  terms,  or 
the  studies  according  to  which  the  usual  collegiate  degrees  are 
given.  We  choose  rather  to  present  the  views  of  one  of  the 
soundest  scholars  as  well  as  one  of  the  purest  men  who  has  ever 
honored  New  England.  In  the  year  1829,  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  of  whom  Dr.  James  Marsh  was  the  Pres- 
ident, submitted  to  the  public  '*an  exposition  of  the  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline  pursued  in  the  University  of  Vermont." 
The  system  was  in  some  of  its  features  like  that  proposed  in  the 
report  before  us.  It  provides  that  students  should  be  admitted  to 
any  classes  of  the  college,  for  any  length  of  time  as  they  should 
choose.  On  the  subject  of  degrees  however  it  expresses  the  fol- 
lowing views. 

^  Were  our  esUmate  of  the  value  of  ancient  learning  lets  than  it  is,  and 
did  we  believe  that  a  fair  substitute  for  it  in  a  liberal  education  could  be  foond, 
our  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  insisting  on  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  a  decree  would  not  be  altered.  It  is  unnecessair  to  inquire  into 
the  origin  of  academic  degrees  or  what  they  originally  signified.  That  tiiey 
have  a  pretty  determinate  meaning  now^  is  well  known.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  requisitions  for  a  degree  in  the  European  universities,  which  ever^  scholar 
knows  to  be  different  from  those  in  our  country,  it  is  here  presumed  univemJly, 
that  the  person  who  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  has 
pursued  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  course  of  studv  comprising  important  por- 
tions in  tiie  principal  parts  of  the  general  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  Among 
these  the  study  of  die  ancient  languages  has  been  considered  as  occupyiDg  a 
very  important  place.  This  being  understood  wherever  the  degree  is  known, 
with  what  propriety  can  a  widely  d\ferent  meaning  be  given  to  it,  except  by 
common  consent  among  tliose  institutions  (or  at  least  a  majority  of  them)  who 
have  the  right  of  conrerring  this  degree  ?  If  one  college  may  witiiout  any 
violation  of  the  implied  rights  of  the  republic  of  letters,  at  its  individual  {Meas- 
ure, lay  aside  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  requisite  for  a  degree, 
surely  another  might  with  equal  propriety  cease  to  require  a  knowled^  of 
the  pure  matliematics  beyond  the  elements  of  common  arithmetic — another 
dispense  with  every  tiling  belonging  to  the  science  of  the  mind,  each  subirti- 
tutmg  what  it  pleased  to  call  an  equivalent  of  something  else."  •  •  • 
"The  whole  bearing  of  the  procedure  in  question,  if  countenanced,  wffl 
be  we  think,  to  render  a  degree  of  no  value  because  it  will  be  a  sign  of  noth- 
ing specific.   What  its  possessor  has  been  studying,  or  what  he  might  know 
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most  be  left  to  conjecture  or  ascertained  by  examination.'  Must  not  the  result 
of  the  whole  be  an  unfavorable  opinion  abroad' of  the  standard  of  scholarship 
in  our  colleges,  and  an  actual  lowering  of  it  at  home,  the  injurious  effects  oi 
which  on  colleges  and  the  community  must  be  great  indeed.  If  the  colleges 
agree  to  throw  aside  all  dtgrtss^  very  well.  In  that  case  every  man  proceed- 
in?  from  a  college  must  be  examined  by  those  who  would  be  informed  of  his 
scholarship.  If  defifrees  are  to  be  given  as  sureties  of  scholarship  of  a  deter- 
minate kind,  it  is  all-important  that  they  mean  alike."  ♦  ♦  «  We  think 
these  are  important  considerations,  having  a  much  wider  scope  than  an  in- 
crease of  students  in  a  few  colleffes  or  even  in  all  of  them,  and  that  they  can 
not  have  been  weighed  as  they  should  be,  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
such  innovations." — Syitem  of  hutrudion  in  the  University  of  Vermontypp,  8,9. 

Thus  far  have  we  followed  the  argument  in  this  report  some- 
what minutely  for  ourselves,  and  perhaps  tediously  for  our  read- 
ers. Its  conclusions  may  be  true,  but  we  do  not  think  they  are 
proved  by  this  argument. 

We  might  stop  here,  and  leave  the  discussion.  A  few  thoughts, 
however,  suggest  themselves  in  respect  to  the  principles  and  the 
spirit  of  this  report,  which  we  can  not  forbear  to  express. 

We  think  it  unfortunate,  if  not  unfair,  that  no  distinct  recog- 
nition is  made  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  defects  of  our  col- 
leges. We  are  as  sensitively  alive  to  these  defects,  and  as  desir- 
ous to  correct  them,  as  the  authors  of  this  report  can  be.  We  do 
not  desire  to  conceal  or  deny  them.  But  is  it  not  true,  that  the 
colleges  are  not  so  much  in  fault  as  are  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  community?  Why  is  it  that  the  colleges  do  not  give  a 
more  complete  and  finished  education  ?  Is  it.  not  because  the 
great  majority  of  students  enter,  with  inadequate  preparation  ? 
And  to  what  is  this  owing,  if  not  to  an  eager  and  excessive  haste, 
to  push  through  college  into  professional  or  active  life  ?  Let  the 
colleges  do  their  utmost  to  raise  the  standard,  let  the  united  efforts 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  class  of  thorough  teachers  be  strongly 
and  steadily  directed  against  this  haste,  and  they  both  contend 
against  an  adverse  and  powerful  current.  Let  the  colleges  seek 
to  detain  their  choicest  graduates  within  the  circle  of  quiet  and 
cloistered  studies"  to  mature  and  ripen  the  fruits  which  have 
been  hastily  gathered,  and  how  few  can  they  detain  even  for  a 
year — how  few  of  those  who  have  wealth,  youth,  a  literary  and 
scientific  taste  all  united.  And  why  is  this  except  that  they 
are  carried  forward  by  the  same  pressure,  to  a  profession,  to  a  po- 
sition in  life,  or  to  miscellaneous  leisure  and  general  cultivation. 
Even  within  college  walls,  the  practical  uses  of  each  day's  ac- 
quisitions must  be  made  apparent,  or  they  are  made  with  reluc- 
tance ;  the  instructions  must  be  rhetorical,  or  they  are  counted 
dull ;  and  the  student  instead  of  cultivating  his  own  garden,  with 
patient  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
too  often  imitates  the  child  who  ever  and  anon  pulls  up  his  plants 
to  see  if  they  are  likely  to  take  root  and  grow.    For  all  this 
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there  is  a  cause,  an  adequate  and  a  most  efficient  cause.  That 
cause  is  in  the  mistaken  judgment  of  the  community.  We  are 
a  young  country.  Mature  and  symmetrical  scholarship,  scientific 
precision  and  logical  acumen,  are  not  our  most  pressing  wants. 
We  have  no  learned  class  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  strong 
enough  in  their  social  position  to  give  law  on  such  a  subject,  or 
shedding  about  them  so  conspicuously  the  grace  and  lustre  of  a 
finished  culture  as  to  invite  multitudes  to  the  source  from  which 
they  in  golden  urns  drew  light.  The  government,  as  in  England 
and  especially  upon  the  continent,  does  not  rewaitl  high  attain- 
ments at  the  university  with  valuable  appointmens  and  a  perma- 
nent livelihood.  All  these  influences,  in  the  form  of  "  demand'* 
for  scholarship  do  not  exist.  Why  should  a  larger  "supfJy"  be 
expected  and  why  should  the  colleges  be  called  to  account  so  se- 
verely, for  the  imperfect  success  they  attain  in  the  ungrateful  task 
of  supplying  the  community  with  what  they  do  not  wish"  but 
sadly  "  want  Why  did  not  the  authors  of  this  report  expend 
a  little  of  their  surplus  dexterity  in  argument,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  ingenuity,  of  which  so  much  has  been  required  for 
their  purpose,  in  the  simple  and  straight-forward  duty  of  telling 
&  plain  story  to  the  community  concerning  the  injury  which 
their  mistaken  views  inflict  on  the  colleges,  and  through  them, 
upon  the  country  ? 

Take  one  of  the  principal  points  of  argument,  the  evil  which 
is  claimed  to  have  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  study  so  many  of 
the  practical  sciences.  This  report  might,  in  commenting  on  this 
point,  have  shown  bow  absurd  is  the  expectation  that  all  these 
sciences  should  be  taught  in  our  colleges,  and  how  ill-advised 
was  the  pressure  which  was  obeyed,  perhaps  by  giving  too  great 
a  portion  of  time  to  mere  facts,  and  experiments,  and  illustra- 
tions. But,  instead  of  doing  this,  its  whole  bearing  and  effect 
are  to  justify  and  increase  this  unwarrantable  feeling  on  the 
port  of  the  community.  It  impels  and  excites  the  expectation 
that  the  graduates  of  colleges  should  become  adepts  in  the  sci- 
ences and  their  application  to  the  arts,  before  they  leave  the 
walls  of  college,  and  it  justifies  the  demand  that  the  coHeges 
should  make  them  so.  How  much  more  wise,  and  just,  and 
true,  would  it  have  been  to  tell  them  that  the  business  of  the 
college  is  to  train  men  in  the  ability  to  learn  these  sciences,  and 
then  if  they  are  to  be  specially  prosecuted,  the  work  is  easily  and 
quickly  done. 

We  desire  to  say  one  good  thing  of  this  report,  however.  We 
thank  its  author  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  number 
of  the  physical  sciences  which  are  taught  is  large,  and  that  their 
share  of  time  is  disproportionate  and  excessive.    We  think  it  is 
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true.  The  remedy  we  propose,  is  not  that  any  of  them  shonld 
cease  to  be  taught,  but  that  they  should  be  taught  in  a  manner 
more  severe  and  scientific.  We  would  have  the  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  physics,  in  all  their  branches,  set  forth  with  great  thor- 
oughness, from  manuals  as  brief  and  condensed  as  possible,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  oral  lectures  to  give  the  whole  life,  and 
point,  and  interest ;  but  those  facts  and  applications  which  may 
just  as  well  be  read  as  heard,  we  would  leave  to  the  student  to 
collect  for  himself.  Principles,  definitions,  and  laws,  are  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  wonderful  sciences  of  nature,  and  the 
more  severely  the  student  is  tasked  to  study  nature  in  the  light 
of  her  laws,  the  more  truly  will  he  master  these  sciences,  even  if 
his  present  store  of  facts  be  few.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to 
feel,  by  any  df  the  exercises  of  college  life,  that  his  mind  may 
relax  its  tension,  or  be  released  from  the  stern  necessity  of  close 
application. 

We  are  surprised  also  at  the  tone  of  the  allusions  to  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  and  the  views  expressed  of  the  education  which 
is  best  fitted  to  qualify  men  for  the  professions.  Especially  are 
we  surprised,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  argument  is  addressed 
by  so  many  professional  men,  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
professions.  It  is  never  in  good  taste  for  men  of  one  class  to 
make  insinuations  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  own  associates, 
and  it  strikes  us  that  this  offense  is  especially  aggravated  when 
the  class  addressed  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  enough  of  ill- 
founded  prejudices  already.  Wp  are  surprised  in  this  view  at  the 
assertion,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  colleges  were  primarily  dis- 
posed to  train  men  for  the  professions,  and  that  so  wide  an  open-, 
ing  is  left  for  the  inference,  that  of  course  they  can  be  suited  to 
train  men  for  no  other  pursuit  whatever.  We  contend,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  this  report  which  has  at  all  shaken  our  belief,  that 
the  only  reason  why  a  college  education  is  suited  for  professional 
men,  is  because  it  is  necessary  that  one  be  well  trained  as  a  man 
before  he  is  trained  for  his  profession.  The  general  discipline, 
which  is  a  pre-requisite  to  a  spe<^ial  apprenticeship  to  the  law,  or 
medicine,  or  theology,  is  not  so  important,  because  the  studies 
which  it  exacts  have  a  close  relation  to  what  ^re  called  the  learn- 
ed professions,  as  because  it  tasks  the  mind  by  efforts  that  are 
best  adapted  to  give  it  acuteness  and  energy,  and  because,  also,  it 
elevates  it  by  those  liberal  studies  which  give  refinement  and 
grace.  This  is  the  best  education  for  every  man,  who  has  time 
and  money  to  bestow  upon  a  culture  so  desirable,  before  he 
studies  his  profession,  whether  his  profession  is  to  be  that  of  a 
merchant,  a  mechanic,  a  scholar,  or  a  gentleman. 

We  can  not  divine  what  the  report  intends  by  lending  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  opinion  which  it  represents  as  very  prevalent,  that  the 
colleges  do  not  furnish  the  best  education  even  for  the  professions. 
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If  it  intends  that  inasmuch  as  this  opinion  is  held  it  is  well  to 
profit  by  its  existence,  even  thongh  it  be  a  mistaken  and  prejudi- 
ced opinion,  we  could  easily  understand  the  use  of  such  an  argu- 
ment for  such  a  purpose.  To  suppose,  however,  that  the  gentle- 
men- whose  names  are  given  to  the  public,  intended  to  employ  the 
arts  of  third-rate  politicians,  especially  in  appeals  (o  one  of  the 
basest  of  prejudices,  those  of  the  uneducated  or  the  half-educated 
against  the  liberally  educated,  is  a  supposition  that  we  can  not 
admit,  even  though  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  remark  so 
,  reckless  and  unproved. 

We  do  not  believe  this  opinion  to  be  well  grounded,  by  whom- 
soever it  may  be  held,  nor  do  we  believe  it  is  held  by  any  person 
who  is  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  \Ve  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  professional  man  in  the  country  who 
was  not  educated  at  college,  who  does  not  deeply  regret  that  he 
was  deprived  of  this  advantage.  We  know  that  there  are  many 
who  have  made  earnest  efforts,  all  their  lives  long,  to  supply  the 
defects  which  they  are  conscious  are  owing  to  this  deprivation. 
Nay,  more,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  candid  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  who  has  been  well  trained  at  college,  if  he  will 
submit  to  the  additional  training  which  is  required  for  any  prac- 
tical department  of  life,  will  outstrip  the  rival,  who  has  not  en- 
joyed such  advantages,  in  quickness,  self-reliance,  and  success. 
We  say  other  things  being  equal,  for  that  many  students,  educa- 
ted at  college,  are  awkward  aud^  unsuccessful  in  practical  life,  is 
true,  and  it  is  also  true,  that  without  such  an  education  they 
might  have  been  still  more  unfortunate. 

We  may  also  be  allowed  to  express  our  surprise,  that  such  a 
style  of  remarks,  or  rather  insinuations,  are  indulged,  in  respect 
to  the  study  of  the  classics,  we  quote  a  single  example:  "  If  by 
placing  Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own  merits,  they  are  unable 
to  retain  their  present  place  in  the  education  of  civilized  and 
Christianized  man,  then  let  them  give  place  to  something  better. 
They  have,  by  right,  no  preeminence  over  other  studies,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  claim  it  for  them."  To  a  certain  class  of  minds  this 
remark  would  be  very  acceptable,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  they  are 
not  the  class  of  minds  to  whose  prejudices  we  should  be  over- 
proud  to  minister.  We  had  supposed  that  it  was  a  question  set- 
tled long  ago,  for  such  men  as  the  signers  of  this  report,  that  the 
priticipal  advantages  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
are  not  the  actual  knowledge  that  is  gathered  from  Latin  and 
Greek  books,  nor  the  ready  suggestion  of  etymologies,  nor  the 
facility  at  apt  quotations.  To  such  minds,  we  had  supposed  thai 
the  disuse  of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  by  too  many  of  the  grad- 
uates of  our  colleges,  though  in  itself  greatly  to  be  regreUed,  was 
not  the  most  decisive  of  arguments.    But  it  seems  we  are  misia* 
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ken.  We  can  not  but  record  onr  surprise,  however,  that  no  men- 
lion  is  made  of  that  subtle  discipline  of  the  intellect,  which  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  any  language,  and  most 
of  all,  in  the  study  of  languages,  so  clear,  and  philosophical,  and 
well  articulated  as  are  the  Latin  and  Greek.  To  our  minds,  this 
advantage  is  sufficiently  obvious  and  imprrtant  to  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  practical  results  of  dassical  study. 

The  English  universities  are  spoken  of  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  our  feelings  or  our  sense  of  justice.  The  English 
universities  have  faults  enough  to  serve  as  themes  for  sober  argu- 
ment, and  for  grave  objections.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  taste  which  directed  the  selection  of  the  ])assage  of  coarse 
carricature,  which  is  selected  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  a  dry  discussion,  as  well  as  to  illusirate  the 
tendency  of  a  system  of  education,  raised  by  gre^t  endowments 
above  the  control  of  enlightened  public  opinion."  The  humor  is 
not  of  the  highest  order,  but  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it  will 
be  relished  very  keenly,  by  a  class  of  people  whose  opinions  are 
not  the  most  "enlightened"  in  respect  to  all  "endowed"  univer- 
sities. All  institution6  have  their  Mortimer  Plantagenets  and 
their  Theophilus  Mudges.  We  should  not  be  greatly  astonished, 
if  some  of  the  noasters  of  arts  who  shall  have  mastered  the  six 
years'  course  of  Latin  and  Greek  cum  annexis^Bl  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  even  have  taken  lessons  in  theoretical  and  practical  "  di- 
dactics," should  be  quite  unable  to  govern  a  country  school. 
Nay,  it  would  not  be  a  prodigy,  an  absolute  Iusub  naturtB,  if  a 

Bachelor  in  Philosophy,"  who  had  studied  nothing  but  the  sci- 
ences in  their  practical  applications  to  the  arts,  when  put  to 
building  a  bridge,  or  draining  a  swamp,  should  prove  himself 
utterly  incapable  of  applying  any  science  to  any  art  whatsoever. 

We  have  said  that  the  English  universities  have  their  faults, 
and  are  open  to  well-grounded  complaints.  The  discussion  of 
some  of  their  faults,  in  a  candid  and  correct  spirit,  would  have 
been  altogether  in  place.  It  would  also  have  been  in  place  to  de- 
clare, if  not  to  argue,  their  many  and  incontestable  excellencies. 
It  would  seem  that  a  scholar,  with  a  scholar's  sympathies,  and  a 
scholar's  generosity,  would  delight  to  acknowledge  the  many  ob- 
ligations under  which  the  whole  English  stock  are  laid  to  these 
seats  of  accomplished  culture,  these  fountains  from  which  so 
much  that  is  noble  in  the  character  of  the  English  gentleman, 
has  been  derived. 

To  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  partisan  article,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  as  a  principal  witness  against  the  English 
universities,  is  sufficiently  naif— to  introduce  such  a  specimen  of 
humor,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  in  the  best  taste. 

It  seems  to  us  also,  that  a  very  false  vie w^  of  the  object  of  ed- 
ucation iwderlies  the  whole  of  this  report,  and  is  continually  as- 
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Slimed  to  give  force  and  point  to  every  one  of  its  argnraents. 
We  have  rarely  se^n  a  more  obvious  and  persistent  misuse  of  the 
word  practical,  as  applied  to  the  subject  of  education,  than  that 
which  is  furnished  in  this  document.  Were  this  explicitly  as- 
serted, in  distinction  from  the  opposite  view,  we  should  not  be 
so  offended.  Its  power  to  do  injury  results  preeminently  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  defended  but  assumed,  that  it  is  not  clearly 
put  in  contact  with  the  nobler  and  more  correct  significatioD  of 
the  word,  but  quietly  used  in  its  place.  The  correct  statement 
of  the  question  would,  of  itself,  decide  it.  The  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  narrow  view  of  these  gentlemen  would  lead  theni  to 
abandon  their  own  cause.  A  practical  education,  in  the  sense 
generally  assumed  in  the  report,  is  that  which  has  an  immediate 
and  direct  relation  to  practice.  If  a  man  is  to  be  an  engineer,  be 
ought  to  study  the  science  of  engineering,  and  because  he  is  to 
practice  the  art.  Forasmuch  as  the  mathematics  must  be  studied, 
in  order  to  learn  the  science  of  engineering,  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  is  for  him  a  practical  study,  because  it  is  an  indirect 
but  necessary  means  to  his  end.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Latin 
and  Greek  are  practical  studies  to  the  professional  man,  because 
he  now  and  then  has  occasion  to  read  musty  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
but  it  is  of  no  practical  use  to  any  one  else  who  does  not  read 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  of  no  use  to  even  the  professional 
man  who  disuses  the  reading  of  these  languages.  There  is  an- 
other and  better  use  of  the  term.  That  education  is  truly  prac- 
tical, which  trains  a  man  to  intellectual  power  of  thought  and 
experience,  and  which  gives  a  man  facility  in  applying  this  pow- 
er to  new  acquisitions  and  new  applications  of  old  and  new 
knowledge.  Whatever  conduces  in  the  highest  measure  to  this 
end,  is  a  necessary  portion  of  a  practical  education,  whether  it  is 
remembered  or  forgotten,  whether  it  is  directly  used  in  the  actual 
service  of  life,  or  whether  it  is  used  only  as  the  power  and  skill 
are  used  to  which  it  has  formed  the  man.  Never  was  there  a 
man  who  insisted  more  sternly  than  Arnold,  that  education  should 
be  practical ;  never  a  man  who  measured  all  its  value  by  this 
standard  more  rigidly  than  he ;  and  yet,  if  one  of  the  boys  in 
his  sixth  form  had  ventured  such  an  interpretation  of  the  word 
as  is  here  employed,  we  should  have  feared  lest  his  cane  wonld 
have  been  suddenly  called  into  requisition.  Or  if  one  of  his 
former  pupils  had  written  word  to  him  from  Oxford  that  he 
could  not  pursue  the  study  of  Aristotle  because  it  was  not  prac- 
tical, he  would  have  mourned  over  him  as  a  perverse  and  degen- 
erate son. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  this  report,  have  been  hailed  by  many 
well-meaning  men,  as  promising  to  introduce  a  higher  style  of 
scholarship  into  our  country.  Soon  after  its  publication,  the  pub- 
lic were  assailed  with  echoes  of  its  doctrines,  and  certain  of  our 
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educated  men  seemed  to  be  excited  by  the  discoveries  that  the 
college  system  of  fixed  classes,  and  long  lists  of  studies,  could 
not  be  expected  to  teach  anything  thoroughly.  Now  we  shall 
have  scholars,  was  a  very  general  cry,  for  have  we  not  introduced 
the  true  German  system  of  lectures,  attended  by  those  students 
only  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subjects  taught, — the  system  by 
which  the  scholar  selects  only  a  few  subjects,  and  gives  to  them 
his  sole  and  undivided  attention, — the  system  under  which  the 
professor  is  dependent  for  his  living  on  his  fees  ? 

It  was  forgotten  that  the  German  student  enters  the  voluntary 
system  of  the  university  at  nearly  the  age,  and  more  nearly  at 
the  standing,  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges.  Previous  to  this, 
he  must  have  gone  through  a  course  of  more  studies  than  do  our 
college  students,  a  course  which  is  enforced  upon  all  by  rigorous 

'  discipline  and  concluded  by  a  severe  examination.  It^  was  for- 
gotten, too,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  in  the  Ger- 

'  man  universities  are  students  in  the  three  professional  departments 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  while  those  in  the  fourth  or  phi- 
losophical school,  are  principally  those  Avho  are  qualifying  them- 
selves for  some  part  of  instruction,  as  professors,  teachers,  or 
authors. 

The  reception  of  this  report,  and  the  ready  acquiescence  in  its 
doctrines  among  some  intelligent  men,  is  another  indication  of 
I  the  fashion  we  have  in  this  country,  of  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  of  laboring  at  the  superstructure  before  we  secure  the  foun- 
dation. Our  scholars  hear  of  the  prodigies  of  German  erudition, 
and  are  smitten  with  an  ardent  and  worthy  desire  not  to  be  out- 
done, and  so  instead  of  asking  how  they  begin  in  Germany,  they 
only  inquire  how  they  finish ;  instead  of  imitating  them  in  the 
school  and  the  college,  they  copy  after  the  university,  and  vote 
the  school  and  the  college  to  be  antiquated  and  imperfect,  quite 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
new  style  of  American  scholarship.  Nay,  they  admit  into  this 
new  establishment,  one  express  object  of  which  is  to  elevate  the 
attainments,  and  to  give  room  for  the  large  desires,  and  noble 
ambition  which  are  now  enkindled — they  admit  into  it  a  herd  of 
pupils  of  every  grade  of  attainment,  to  attend  upon  the  instriw- 
tions  of  a  lecturer  who  proposes  to  carry  them  to  the  extremest 
limits  of  human  science.  It  would  not  be  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun,  if,  when  the  history  of  this  experiment  shall  be  written,  it 
shall  be  found  worthy  to  be  entitled,  "  A  project  to  render  education 
superficial,  under  the  name  of  making  it  more  thorough." 

P.  S.  Since  the  preceding  pages  were  sent  to  the  printer,  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  Prof.  Tappan's  Essay  on  University  Ed- 
ucation.*   We  are  sorry  not  to  have  had  it  before  us  at  an  earlier 

•  University  Education.  By  Henry  P.  Tappan,  t>,  D.  New  York :  George 
P.  Putnam,  1851, 18mo,  pp.  120. 
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date.  Mr.  Tappan  takes  a  scholarly  and  correct  view  of  the  ob- 
ject of  education,  and  expresses  an  opinion  of  (he  new  project 
presented  in  this  report  similar  to  our  own,  though  perhaps  it  is 
more  cautiously  uttered.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  he  re* 
ceives  upon  trust,  and  without  scrutiny,  so  many  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  report  in  respect  to  the  education  given  in  the  col- 
leges, and  in  respect  to  their  claims  to  the  continued  confidence 
of  the  public.  We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  criticise  the  views 
of  Prof  Tappan  in  respect  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
university  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  give  our  best  wishes 
to  the  success  of  an  undertaking  so  desirable,  and  would  speed 
the  efforts  of  all,  who  think  the  chances  of  success  will  warrant 
the  contribution  of  funds  to  the  enterprise.  Our  own  opinion  is, 
that  such  institutions  like  a  language  can  not  be  made,  but  mast 
grow. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  copioua  and  critiad  Latin-English  Ltxicony  founded  on  the  larger  LaUn-ZgeX' 
icon  of  Dr.  William  Freund:  with  addiJtiona  and  corrections  from  the  />a> 
icons  of  GtsntTy  FacciolaH,  Scheller,  Georges,  etc  By  £•  A.  Andrews,  LX^D. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.  1851. 

This  work  is  substantially  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  Latin  Lexicon  of 
Freund,  and  we  congratulate  our  readers  that  it  is  now  presented  to  them  in  a 
convenient  form,  and  divested  of  the  difficulties  which  many  find  in  the  Ger- 
man langua£re.  The  very  great  value  of  the  original  work  is  not  questioned, 
and  although  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  its  mer- 
its in  this,  as  well  as  other  journals,  we  will  say  a  word  respecting  its  plan  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  remark  on  the  edition  before  us. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Freund  difiers  from  that  of  earlier  lexicographers  in  com- 
pleteness and  philosophical  arrangement  He  begins  with  the  idea  that  Latin 
lexicography  ^*  is  its  own  end,**  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  sub- 
servient to  some  other  object ;  that  it  is  not  designed  to  furnish  a  dams  for  the 
beginner,  nor  indeed  for  the  proficient,  but  that  it  is  in  itself  an  independent 
science,"  which  proposes  as  its  object  "  to  give  the  history  of  every  single 
word  of  the  Latin  language." 

Now  the  complete  history  of  a  word  comprises  several  particulars.  1.  There 
is  the  ^^grammatical  element,"  which  requires  the  lexicographer  to  give  not 
only  what  is  necessary  for  the  proper  grammatical  classification  of  the  word, 
but  also  all  those  irregular  forms  of  the  word  which  the  rules  of  grammar 
would  fail  to  supply.  2.  There  is  the  "  etymological  element,"  which  calls  for 
the  root  from  which  each  word  springs,  which  is  not  itself  radical.  3.  The 
*^exegetical  element,"  which  consists  in  the  full  exhibition  of  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  4.  The  "  synonymous  element"  which  "  holds  up  and  compares  and  dis- 
tini^ishes"  those  words  which  to  a  superficial  examination  appear  identical  or 
similar  in  signification.  5.  The  "  chronological  element"  which  exhibits  the 
changes  which  time  has  made  in  the  form  and  meaning  of  words.  6.  The 
"  rhetorical  element"  which  informs  us  to  what  kind  of  composition  a  word, 
a  form  or  a  meaning  belongs,  whether  to  poetry  or  prose,  whether  to  lofty,  to 
low,  or  to  technical  language.  And  finally,  7,  the  mistical  element"  which 
states  with  greater  or  less  exactness,  how  fi-equently  and  how  rarely  indmduAl 
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words  occur  in  classic  authors.  All  these  elemeDts,  with  the  Hmitations  and 
explanations  which  he  has  ffiven  at  some  length  in  his  preface,  Dr.  Freund  has 
combined  in  the  monographs  which  make  up  his  voluminous  work.  But  the 
plan,  though  ramified,  is  not  intricate.  There  is  system  and  progress  in  each 
article,  and  each  is  treated  with  satisfactory  completeness,  unless  we  qualify 
the  last  remark  by  saying  that  we  could  wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  more 
bold  in  the  department  of  etymology.  But  the  most  important  element  of  lex- 
icoCTaphy  is  exegesis,  and  in  tiiis  our  author  has  labored  with  great  ingenuity, 
and,  as  we  think,  with  surest  profit  We  will  quote  on  this  subject  a  passage 
from  his  preface,  not  only  because  it  sets  forth  his  principles,  but  because  it 
brings  to  notice  a  distinguishing  and  valuable  characteristic  of  the  worL 

^  First  of  aU,  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  settled  principle  that,  among  sev- 
eral significations  of  a  word,  that  which  is  obtained  by  its  etymology  may  be 
assumed  as  the  original  one.  Simple  and  obvious  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has 
nevertheless  been  followed  with  little  strictness  in  Latin  lexicons  hitherto. 
And  this  is  owing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  usually  had  the 
pedagogical  object  in  view  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  classics ;  and  they, 
therefore,  gave  precedence  to  tlie  most  current  significations,  which  are  rarely 
the  earliest  In  the  second  place,  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  had  to  do 
only  with  the  usages  of  speech  in  the  most  read  and  best  known  classics,  they 
have  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the  oldest  fragments  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  to 
the  Leges  Regiae,  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  remains  ofl  iiumus, 
Pacuvius,  Cato,  and  so  on  down  to  those  of  Attius  and  Sisenna ;  and  ex- 
tremely little  to  the  Latinity  of  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  Varro :  and 
for  this  reason  just  those  passages  lay  out  of  their  sight  in  which  most  of  the 
words  still  preserved  their  pnmitive  sense.  The  more  to  be  regretted  this 
fault  Mras,  the  more  earnestly  has  the  author  striven  to  furnish  a  cure  for  it 
He,  therefore,  made  it  his  first  aim  to  introduce  into  the  circle  of  lexical  ma- 
terials all  the  critically  certain  remains  of  old  Latinity  from  the  Leges  Regiae, 
the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  broken  inscriptions  on  the  Co- 
lumna  rostrata,  down  to  Lucretius  and  Varro,  and  to  assign  to  these,  as  the 
oldest,  the  first  place  in  the  lexicon.  In  this  way  three  advantages  are  gained. 
In  the  first  place,  the  history  of  words  has  thus  its  earliest  period  removed 
backward ;  then  many  words  disclose  their  primitive  meaning  oy  this  process ; 
and  thirdly,  many  peculiarities  of  the  later  style  are  here  recognized  in  their 
nascent  state,  so  that  what  formerly  was  regarded  as  innovation  on  the  part  of 
Virgil  or  Ovid  now  appears  to  be  only  borrowed  from  Ennius,  Naevius,  or  Lu- 
cretius."  •   •  • 

"  The  second  principle  laid  down,  and  one  about  the  correctness  of  which 
there  exists  no  aoubt,  is  that,  in  the  order  of  meanings,  the  proper  meaning, 
as  the  original  one,  must  precede  the  tropical  as  being  derived.  But  besides 
^is,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  bring  sub-divisions  into  the  notion  of 
the  tropical,  which  in  its  wide  extent  seemed  not  fitted  to  draw  a  line  between 
significations  with  sufficient  clearness.** — p.  13, 

In  the  other  elements,  especially  in  the  chronological  and  statistical,  much 
information  is  communicated  in  little  space  by  means  of  a  system  of  signs 
and  abbreviations.   But  our  limits  do  not  permit  to  enlarge. 

The  field  to  which  he  confines  himself  is,  the  Latin  as  the  national  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans."  He  thus  excludes,  and  we  think  properly,  all  mediie- 
val  Latin  from  his  work.  Words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or  other  foreign 
languages  are  treated  like  Latin  words  if  they  appear  to  have  been  so  treated 
in  use  by  the  Romans  themselves. 

This  work,  covering  about  4500  pages  in  the  original,  the  American  edi- 
tor proposed  to  translate  and  publish  in  one  convenient  volume,  which  might 
serve  as  a  manual  for  the  student's  daily  u^e.  Of  course  it  was  neces- 
sary to  condense  the  material.  To  do  this  without  diminishing  materially  the 
value  of  the  work,  was  the  most  dehcate  part  of  the  editor's  task.   The  prin- 
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ciplei  which  he  has  followed  in  accomplishinff  this  we  sobjoia  in  his  own 
words.  They  are :  First,  to  retain  all  the  definitions  and  philological  re- 
marks in  Freund's  larger  lexicon,  and  also  all  his  references  to  the  onginal 
Latin  authors,  the  grammarians,  editors,  and  comn^ientators ;  and  secondly,  to 
rely  chiefly,  for  the  compression  of  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits,  upoo 
retrenching  such  parts  of  citations  as  could  be  dispensed  with  without  imer- 
fering  with  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  citations  were  made,  and  omit- 
ting altogether  such  as  seemed  either  redundant  or  of  very  minor  importance. 
But  in  eveiy  such  case  of  omission  or  retrenchment  the  mil  reference  to  the 
original  Latin  author  has  been  scrupulously  retained."  We  have  carefully 
compared  the  two  works  to  see  with  what  success  these  principles  have  been 
applied.  Of  course  nothing  but  a  lonff  continued  use  of  tiie  volume  will 
prove  itB  correctness  in  every  particular,  but  we  mav  say  that  the  examinatioB 
which  we  have  given  it,  has  gratified  us  beyond  all  that  we  had  anticipated 
fVom  the  judicious,  clear-sighted  scholarship  of  Dr.  Andrews.  It  shouJd  be 
remained  also  that  in  his  condensations  he  has  not  violated,  but  only  carried 
somewhat  further,  a  practice  of  Dr.  Freund  himself.  For  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  passages  cited  only  by  reference  to  the  author  with  book  and 
chapter,  appear  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  the  original  work.  We  could 
easily  show  by  setting  side  by  side  corresponding  passages  from  the  German 
BJfsA  American  editions,  tliat  much  space  has  been  gained  without  the  sacrifice 
of  any  thing  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  lexicon.  In  many  cases  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  taste,  whether  or  not  to  insert  a  whole  passage  from  a 
classic  author,  while  lexicography  requires  but  two  or  three  words.  In  Dr. 
Andrews's  edition  taste  has  in  this  particular  yielded  to  utility.  Yet  but  a 
small  part  of  the  original  matter  is  omitted.  By  the  help  of  a  smaller  but 
distinct  type  and  a  much  larger  page,  one  v(dume  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  is  made  to  contain  the  substance  of  the  original. 

Objections  would  naturally  sug^t  themselves  to  the  plan  that  was  a^spled 
for  translating  the  German  words  mto  English.  The  editor  is  not  the  tnuisia- 
tor.  But  this  division  of  labor  has  in  itself  some  decided  advantages  ;  for  a 
competent  Latinist  could  more  easily  criticise  the  English  of  another  hand, 
than  his  own.  His  tlioughts  would  not  be  warped  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Latin  word  with  the  English  definition  by  the  intervening  Grerman  expression. 
The  meaning  of  the  German  expression  is  wanted  of  course.  But  to  check 
off  mistakes  in  giving  this  meaning,  (and  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  in 
so  large  a  work  5ie  most  able  translator  might  occasionally  make  a  slip,)  we 
could  devise  no  better  method  than  that  a  mature  scholar  should  compare  care- 
fully the  translators*  work  with  the  Latin.  We  believe  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  Andrews,  have  done  their  work  welL 
For  ourselves  we  should  have  preferred  to  have  no  multiplication  of  definitions 
beyond  those  given  by  Freund,  but  the  book  may  nevertheless  be  better  adap- 
ted thereby  for  a  majority  of  those  who  are  to  use  it  We  close  with  a  remark 
respecting  a  single  word,  uberiragen.  Is  not  its  meaning  a  little  obscured  in 
some  cases  by  being  translated  trans/errtdj  where  the  word  mekqjjharitaihf 
would  be  more  easily  understood  by  the  student  ? 


^  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Teiiameni.  By  Ed  w  Ann  RoBiifsoff^ 
D.p.,  ULD.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York ;  author  of  "  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,"  etc  A 
new  edition,  revised  and.  greatly  enlarged.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothen, 
Publishers,  82  Cliff  street  1850. 

Dr.  Robinson  published  a  translation  of  the  first  edition  of  WahPs  Clams 
PhUologica  JVovi  Testamenti  in  1825 ;  eleven  years  afterwards,  in  1836,  hit 
own  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  now,  after  a  still 
longer  interval,  a  very  much  enlarged  edition  of  that  work.  And  we  preenme 
to  say  that  this  most  recent  leiucon  is  as  great  an  improvement  upon  the  sec- 
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ond,  as  was  that  apon  the  first ;  for  the  progress  of  philological  science  has 
been  very  great  within  this  period,  and  Dr.  Robinson  has  of  course  gone  along 
with  it  Besides,  this  is  substantially  a  new  work,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  any  dictionary  can  be  a  new  work.  A  large  part  has  been  re-written, 
and  the  other  portions  have  been  thoroughly  revised,  receiving  many  additions, 
corrections  and  curtailments. 

As  our  object  is  not  to  write  a  criticism,  but  merely  to  give  an  account  of 
the  lexicon  to  those  who  may  not  have  had  access  to  it,  we  quote  from  the 
preface  with  a  few  unimportant  omissions,  a  statement  of  the  main  points  to 
which  attention  has  been  directed. 

"  L  The  etymology  of  each  word  is  riven,  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  occasionally  the  Latin.  A  general  comparison  of  the 
affinities  between  the  Greek  and  other  languages,  belongs  only  to  a  general 
Lexicon  of  the  language. 

**  2.  The  full  ki^riccd  view  of  a  word,  is  here  out  of  place ;  since  we  strict- 
ly have  to  do  only  with  those  significations  and  constructions  which  are  found 
in  the  New  Testament  itself.  But  the  logiccd  method  is  still  applicable  in  its 
full  force.  This  consists  in  assigning  first  to  each  word  its  primary  significa- 
tion, whether  found  in  the  New  Testament  or  not ;  and  then  deducing  from  it, 
in  logical  (not  historical)  order,  all  the  significations  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  not  others,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  former.  In  this  connection,  the  attempt  has  every  where  been  made,  to 
discriminate  between  Uie  intrinsic  significations  of  a  word,  and  those  senses 
in  which  it  may  be  employed  through  the  force  of  adjuncts.  referring  the 
latter  to  their  appropriate  heads,  the  multiplicity  of  meanings  given  by  earlier 
lexicographers  has  been  greatly  diminished.  Particular  attention  nas  also 
been  given,  to  bring  out  prominently  to  view  the  force  of  the  prepositions  in 
composition. 

^  3.  The  various  constructions  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with  their  cases  and 
with  other  adjuncts,  is  in  general  fiiUy  given.  Unusual  or  difficult  construc- 
tions are  noted  and  explained,  by  reference  both  to  grammatical  rules  and  to 
the  usage  of  other  writers. 

^  4.  The  different  forms  and  inflection  of  words  are  exhibited,  so  far  as 
seemed  proper  in  a  Lexicon.  Any  variety  or  irregularity  of  form  is,  in  par- 
ticular, fiillv  explained. 

"5.  So  far  as  the  limits  of  a  Lexicon  permit,  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages ;  m  order  that  the  work  may,  in  some 
measure,  supply  the  place  of  a  more  extended  Commentaiy.  And,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  here  to  give  to  the  student  a  recommendation  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  I  would  counsel  him,  first  to  study  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  himself,  with  only  the  help  of  his  Grammar  or  Lexicon,  giving  close 
attention  to  the  context  and  the  logical  connection.  In  this  way,  whatever  he 
acquires  will  be  his  own,  and  will  remain  with  him ;  and  he  will  then  know 
what  further  aid  to  seek  in  Commentaries.  The  true  end  of  a  Commentary  is 
not  to  supersede  the  student's  own  investigations ;  but  to  aid  him  to  fill  out 
and  complete  them. 

"  6.  Each  article,  so  far  as  practicable,  contains  a  reference  to  every  pas- 
sage of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word  is  found.  In  this  way,  in  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  words,  the  Lexicon  is  a  complete  Concordance  of  the 
New  Testament 

"  7.  The  most  sedulous  care  has  been  bestowed  to  verify  all  the  references, 
especially  those  to  the  New  Testament" — pp.  8-9. 

We  may  add  to  this  that  the  author  seems  to  have  elaborated  the  meaning 
and  bearing  of  the  particles  with  much  care,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from 
several  articles  which  we  have  read. 

We  have  used  this  Lexicon  considerably  in  reading  various  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  we  have  also  carefully  examined  a  good  many  individ- 
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ua]  words,  and  we  have  been  more  than  satisfied — ^we  have  been  delighted. 
Though  accustomed  for  many  years  to  the  use  of  Wahl,  we  must  give  up  our 
favorite  Lexicon  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  this.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testamentr-perhaps 
thibest  in  any  language. 

We  wish  to  add  the  testimony  of  our  experience  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Robinson  as  to  the  place  which  dictionaries  and  grammare  should  hold  as  com- 
pared witli  commentaries.  Always  should  the  Greek  Testament  be  read  with 
the  help  of  the  former,  before  the  latter  are  consulted.  The  faithftil  observ- 
ance of  this  rule,  would  in  the  end  make  the  difference  in  many,  if  not 
most  cases,  between  the  learned,  candid,  liberal  and  well  furnished  minister  of 
the  Word,  and  the  mere  theological  system-monger,  who  is  obli^d  to  depend 
upon  others  for  the  confidence  with  which  he  asserts  his  opimons,  and  who 
grows  dogmatic  for  the  very  reason  that  he  only  personates  some  really  great 
man,  who  had  a  right  perhaps  to  be  dogmatic.  It  would  make  him  to  some 
considerable  extent  a  good  Greek  scholar.  It  would  accustom  him  to  ttwbt 
the  Testament  in  a  way  which  no  mere  reading  of  the  English  version  with 
however  good  commentaries  could  equal ;  for  the  student  must  of  course  in- 
vestigate the  logical  connection  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  then  of  the  sev- 
eral sentences  of  the  paragraph,  and  finally  of  the  paragraphs  themselves,  in 
order  to  reach  the  thoughts  of  the  inspired  writer.  The  clergyman,  who 
should  often  read  the  New  Testament  in  this  way,  would  possess  a  system  of 
Christian  doctrines,  which,  tliough  not  variant  from  the  main  doctrines  in  the 
creeds  of  the  church,  would  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  GospeL  Besides,  it 
would  furnish  ever  varying  matter  for  his  religious  services.  If  he  will 
study  in  this  way  the  paragraph  from  which  he  takes  his  text,  or  the  chapter 
on  which  he  is  to  lecture,  or  which  he  is  to  read  in  the  social  meeting,  he  will 
constantly  find  his  mind  directed  to  new  and  interesting  trains  of  thought — he 
will  continually  meet  with  new  subjects  for  sermons,  and  new  topics  for  less 
formal  addresses.  It  is  oflen  complained  of  preachers  that  they  go  round  and 
round  in  the  same  track  of  thought  This  complaint  can  seldom  be  made 
with  justice  of  the  real  student  of  the  Greek  Testament  This  method  of 
giving  freshness  and  variety  to  the  sermons  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  us  fiir  more 
commendable  than  the  practice  which  some  appear  to  have  adopted,  of  en- 
larging the  field  of  sacred  oratory  beyond  its  proper  bounds. 

We  believe  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  all  the  clergy  of  our 
land,  with  the  help  of  the  Lexicons  and  Grammars  which  we  now  possess,  would 
produce  a  revolution  in  the  pulpit,  of  the  jnost  beneficial  kind.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  place  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  possession  of  every  family  in  the 
land ;  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  place  a  Greek  Testament,  a  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon  and  a  Grammar  in  the  hands  of  every  clergyman  in  the  land. 

But  why  should  the  use  of  these  means  of  studying  the  word  of  God  be 
confined  to  clergymen  ?  It  seems  to  us  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  much  a 
part  of  a  classics  education  to  read  the  New  Testament,  as  any  Greek  or  Ro- 
man author ;  as  much  a  characteristic  of  an  accomplished  scholar  to  read  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  as  of  Plato — the  writings  of  Paul  as  of  Aristotle.  We 
doubt  not  many  educated  men  have  been  deterred  from  keeping  up  their 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  from  the  want  of  just  such  aid  as  this 
Lexicon  will  give  them.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  possession  of 
every  graduate.  Indeed,  no  parent  could  give  his  son  in  college  a  noore 
useful  book  than  this  Lexicon — no  money  is  so  judiciously  expended  in  an 
education,  as  that  which  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  good  dictionaries  and 
grammars. 

If  to  the  Lexicons  of  Andrews  and  Robinson,  we  add  the  Greek-English 
Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  we  shall  have  mentioned  the  three  most  valua- 
ble Lexicons  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language.  Together  they  constitnte 
perhaps  the  most  important  aids  to  classical  and  sacred  learning  which  have 
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been  furnished  by  the  present  generation  of  scholars.  The  thanks  of  all 
the  teachers  and  students  of  the  country  are  due  to  the  enterprising  house 
which  has  published  them. 


Hit  .American  Almanac  and  RtposHory  of  Ustftd  KnowUdge^/or  1851.  Boston. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  a  watch  if  its  purchaser,  upon  first 
taking  it  from  his  pocket  to  learn  the  time,  finds  it  has  stopped.  Our  own 
introduction  to  the  American  Almanac  for  the  current  year  was  similarly  un- 
propitious.  We  had,  indeed,  in  previous  years,  occasionally  found  it  tripping, 
even  in  the  department  where  the  high  professional  character  of  the  responsi- 
ble editor,  was  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  freedom  from  material  error. 
Yet  we  have  always  highly  esteemed  this  annual,  especially  for  its  rich  fund 
of  important  statistics;  and  we  opened  the  vohime  for  1851  with  no  unfriend- 
Iv  bias.  Even  the  new  embellishment  on  the  cover,  so  closely  resembling  at 
first  si^ht  the  old  fashioned  astrological  diagram  on  the  common  almanacs,  of 
a  dilapidated  human  effigy,  stuck  full  of  arrows  all  round,  pointing  inward  from 
a  menagerie-looking  circle  of  signs,  almost  precisely  like  the  one  before  us, 
«ven  this  did  not  so  offend  our  taste  as  to  prevent  our  welcoming  the  work 
with  a  hearty  good  will.  We  wanted  it  for  use,  and  our  first  act  was  to  look 
into  it  for  information. 

After  glancing  through  the  accurate  and  very  valuable  general  table  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  in  the  United  States,  our  attention  was  ar- 
rested bv  another  table,  entitled  "  Additional  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  de- 
termined chiefly  by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers."  It  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  position  of  divers  places  on  the  western  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent,  reckoning  uie  longitudes  from  Greentncky  dealing 
in  seconds  of  arc,  and  wearing  an  aspect  of  most  rigid  accuracy.  Happening 
to  be  interested  in  the  geography  of  that  now  famous  portion  of  the  world,  we 
looked  into  the  table  for  the  latest  and  most  accurate  determinations  respect- 
ing certain  points  with  which  we  were  familiar.  And  first,  the  renowned  port 
of  San  Francisco.  Alas,  the  Almanac  places  it,  not  at  the  entrance  of  the 
beautiful  bay  on  which  we  saw  it  standing  only  a  few  months  ago,  but  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  miles  from  shore,  amid  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  Looking  next 
for  the  old  capital  of  California,  Monterey,  we  found  that  had  shared  the  same 
f«te.  On  further  examination,  it  appeared  that  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  St  Jo- 
seph, Harbor  de  los  Remedios--all  the  places,  in  fact,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
Darned  in  the  table,  except  San  Diego,  were  in  like  manner  shoved  some  two 
and  a  third  degrees  to  the  westward  of  their  true  positions  as  reckoned  from 
Greenwich.  Equally  out  of  place  are  divers  localities  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent  and  on  the  Gulf  of^  Mexico— for  example,  the  city  of  Mexico  itself, 
Perote,  Jalapa,  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  volcanic 
mountain  Popocatapetl.  How  these  egregious  blunders  probably  occurred  is 
indeed  easily  explained.  The  careless  compiler,  though  he  states  explicitly 
at  the  head  of  the  table  that  the  longitudes  are  fro^i  Greemmchy  doubtless 
copied  those  in  question  from  the  French  Connaistance  des  Terns,  without  no- 
ticing that  the  longitudes  in  that  work  are  from  Paris,  and  not  from  Greenwich. 
Fortunately,  the  American  Almanac  is  not  used  by  navigators,  and  such  blun- 
ders will  doubtless  occasion  no  loss  of  property  or  life. 

But  the  errors  we  have  named  are  not  all  that  occur  on  this  single  pa^e. 
Looking  for  the  position  of  Bent's  Fort,  which  we  supposed  to  be  high  up  me 
Arkansas  river,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  we  found  the  Almanac  had 
dumped  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  longitude  52°  west 
Capt.  Sutter's  well  known  "fort,"  which  he  named  Nueva  Helvetia,  (but 
^'hich  has  since  been  supplanted  by  the  growing  city  SacramenloJ  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Almanac,  not  where  we  have  so  often  seen  it,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  American  Foik,  but  entirely  without  the  established  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  California,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  among  unex- 
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plored  and  almost  inxccessible  mountains  and  deserts,  bein^  in  longitude 
"  nearly  120°." 

But  the  propensity  to  misplace  jroographical  points  is  not  confined  to  this 
unlucky  table.  On  page  323  we  find  it  stated,  that  the  ^  monument  with  in- 
scriptions,"  marking  the  initial  point"  of  tlie  boundary  line  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Mexico,  was  erected  in  •*  lat  32**  31'  59^'-58,  and  long.  119^  35^ 
<K''15  west  from  GreenuricA"— a  place  where  it  is  certain  that  CoL  WeDer,  with 
the  astronomical  corps  under  his  direction,  could  nerer  have  built  it,  unless 
thev  could  rear  it  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  Pacific,  one  hnndred 
and  fifiy  miles  from  shore.  How  this  position  came  to  be  reckoned  from  Paiii 
also,  is  beyond  our  ken. 

The  computations  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  28th,  furnished  for  the  Almanac 
by  Lieut  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  proposed  American  Nautical  Almanac, 
are  extensive  and  minute,  but  even  these  are  so  disfigured  b^  typographical 
errors,  that  one  will  hesitate  to  place  confidence  in  the  numerical  statements, 
unless  he  has  the  means  of  verifying  them.  We  have  not  attempted  to  examine 
these  computations  critically,  but  even  in  the  figures  copied  directly  from  the 
English  Nautical  Almanac,  we  find  10^  28^  W.  printed  for  106^  28^  the 
point  where  the  eclipse  first  strikes  the  earth.  The  heading  of  the  left  band 
column  of  the  table  on  page  43,  is  mmtitet  and  steonds,  instead  of  Jkmn  and 
miniUes,  Numerous  typographical  errors  occur  also  in  the  fonnnlc  and  com- 
putations that  follow ;  which,  if  easily  detected  by  the  practiced  computer,  will 
nevertheless,  confuse  the  less  skillful,  and  create  a  suspicion  of  more  import- 
ant errors  not  discoverable  at  a  cursory  giance. 

Now  such  errors  as  those  here  pointed  out  are  unpardonable  in  a  work  that 
professes  the  accuracy  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  the  American  Almanac — 
especially  in  that  division  of  the  volume  which  is  published  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  so  distinguished  a  name  as  that  of  the  well  known  mathematical  mo- 
fessor  at  Harvaro.  Very  likely  the  blunders  noted  may  have  been  the  woric  id 
«ome  other  hand ;  if  so,  they  ought  not  to  have  appeared  in  the  part  of  the 
work  professedly  under  his  special  supervision. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  remark  in  passing,  that  the  astronomical  portion  of 
the  Almanac  almost  entirely  fails  of  answering  the  end  for  which  it  appeals 
to  have  been  intended.  It  is  too  meaner  for  the  astronomer,  and  too  mil  for 
the  mere  general  reader.  The  United  States  Almanac,  f>ubliBhed  in  Philadel- 
phia, for  1843-4-5,  was  very  much  superior  to  it  in  scientific  utility,  and  if 
pubhshed  now,  would,  we  think,  be  universally  preferred  bv  the  astronomer  and 
acientific  traveller  to  the  one  in  question.  No  man  who  has  important  aatio- 
fUHnical  or  geodetical  problems  to  solve  will  be  without  the  British  Naotkal 
Almanac,  or  some  similar  work,  and  no  one  possessed  of  that  work  will  want 
the  meager  extracts  from  it  which  the  American  Almanac  gives.  When  the 
American  Nautical  Almanac  shall  have  made  its  appearance,  all  occasion  far 
the  astronomical  portion  of  the  work  under  notice  will  entirely  cease,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  existed.  The  extensive  list  of  occultations  computed  at  the  Naa- 
tical  Almanac  ofiSce,  and  published  b^  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  already  af- 
fords a  good  foretaste  of  what  American  astronomers  may  expect  from  tlie 
projected  work,  when  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  its  publication  aliall  hare 
neen  completed. 

The  great  value  of  the  American  Almanac,  and  that  on  which  its  deservedly 
high  reputation  is  based,  consists  in  its  statistics.  The  preparati(Mi  of  this 
part  of  the  work  involves  great  labor,  and  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  firom  a 
cursory  examination,  that  labor  has  been  as  faithfully  and  accurately  accom- 
plished as  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  involving  such  a  mnltipli- 
citjr  of  facts  and  figures.  The  successive  volumes  of  this  Almanac  present 
an  invaluable  digest  of  the  statistics  of  the  country,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  every  well  stocked  library  of  books  of  reference.  The  voliune  for  the 
present  year  is  fiill  and  interesting  in  this  department,  and  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  all  who  would  understand  the  growth,  retooMs^  and  prea- 
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ent  coodition  of  the  United  States.  Its  condensed  chronologrical  record  of 
passing  events,  and  brief  obituary  notices  of  distinguished  men,  form  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  and  valuable  portion  or  the  volume,  and  they  are 
presented  in  a  shape  convenient  for  preservation  and  future  reference.  We 
wish  the  work  success,  and  hope  the  fbture  volumes  will  be  less  disiigtired  by 
blemishes  than  the  one  before  us. 


7^  Method  of  the  Dwine  Government,  physical  and  moraL  By  Rev.  James 
BTCosH.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  ia51.  8vo.  pp.  515. 
This  is  an  able  work,  and  one  which  we  can  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
all  thinking  men.  It  discusses  most  of  the  points  which  are  appropriate  to  its 
very  comprehensive  tlieme,  with  energy  and  thoroughness.  It  is  written  in  an 
eloquent,  though  too  verbose  a  style.  The  author  nas  read  very  extensively 
the  works  in  natural  theology  and  metaphysics,  not  only  of  the  religious 
schools,  but  even  of  atheistic  and  irreligious  writers.  He  has  brought  down 
his  reading  to  the  latest  times,  and  nas  boldly  grappled  with  the  giant 
of  the  so-caUed  positive  philosophy,  Auguste  Comte.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
know  what  has  been  taught  on  these  subjects,  especially  in  recent  writers,  he 
will  be  likely  to  be  patined  by  perusing  this  treatise.  If  he  wishes  to  have 
his  own  thoughts  quickened,  and  new  and  various  subjects  sug^ted  for  earn- 
est and  exciting  reflection,  he  can  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  volume.  We 
believe  it  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  a  large  circle  of  readers.  While  we 
say  all  this  of  this  book,  we  are  oound  to  add,  that  the  author  is  not  so  distin- 
guished, by  the  highest  philosophical  ability  or  acuteness  as  he  is  by  the 
power  readily  to  appreciate  the  general  bearings  of  theological  and  metaphys- 
ical discussions,  and  by  very  extensive  and  well  directed  reading. 


TTu  Women  of  braeL  By  Grace  Aguilar.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  D, 
Appleton  &  Co.  New  Haven:  Thomas  H.  Pease.  1851.  12mo.  pp.  270, 336. 
There  is  a  strange  interest  attached  to  this  book.  The  author  is  a  Jewess, 
one  of  the  most  gii&d  of  the  daughters  of  Abraham,  who  writes  with  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm,  both  national  and  religious,  of  the  distinguished  women  of 
her  nation.  She  follows  the  chronological  order  and  gives  an  elaborate  and  fin- 
ished picture  of  the  circumstances  of  the  life  and  history  of  each.  Her  prin- 
cipal object  seems  to  be,  to  inspire  the  females  of  the  Jewish  faith,  with  a  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  interest  in  the  distinguished  daughters  of  their  own  race, 
from  whom  some  of  them  may  be  descended.  In  connection  with  the  life  of 
each  of  her  heroines,  she  enforces  some  practical  duty  connected  with  ^e 
present  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  excite  them  to  earnest  attachment 
to  their  faith  by  warm-hearted  appeals.  We  almost  imagine  as  we  read  these 
enforcements  and  appeals,  that  we  are  listening  to  the  instructions  of  some 
mother  in  Israel,"  m  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  But  alas !  there  is  this 
striking  difference.  They  saw  a  Messiah  who  was  to  come,  even  though  re- 
vealed by  the  dim  light  of  prophecy.  She  Bees  not  the  one  who  is  come — 
even  though  the  fact  that  he  is  come,  is  attested  by  the  record  of  Jesus,  and 
by  the  blazing  splendors  of  Christendom.  In  the  midst  of  these  splendors  she 
lives  and  writes,  and  one  of  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  this 
Messiah,  is  Uie  vain  and  ineffectual  reasoning  by  which  she  endeavors  to 
show  that  Judaism  is  not  inferior  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  onr  nature 
to  the  better  hope  introduced  by  the  Gospel.  But  she  strives  in  vain,  for  it 
still  remains  true,  that  we  have  not  a  High  Priest,  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  toe 
are,  y4  without  sin."  This  book  is  a  most  profitable  one  to  read.  We  learn 
from  it  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  value 
more  highly  the  new. 
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Chrises  Second  Coming:  Wia  U  he  Pre-MiUenmalf  By  the  Rev.  Daviit 
Brown,  A.M.,  St  James*  Free  Chuneh,  Glasgow.  New  Yorit :  Robert  Car- 
ter &  Brothers,  285  Broadway.  1851. 

This  is  an  able  and  timely  work.  It  is  written  in  opposition  to  the  theory, 
in  its  many  varieties,  known  by  the  names  Milleiiarianism,  Second  Adventism, 
and  MUlerism,  and  entitled  by  the  author  of  this  work,  the  pre-millennial  the- 
ory— which  has  been  advocated  with  great  zeal  by  many  able  and  excellent 
men  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  evangelical  part  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  by  a  few  in  this  country,  Dr.  Duffield,  Bishop  Henshaw,  Dr. 
Tyng,  and  others,  and  in  one  form  by  Mr.  Miller.  Some  of  the  advocates  of 
this  theory,  hold,  that  Christ  will  sooq  come,  not  to  carry  on  in  person  and  in 
power  the  work  of  converting  and  saving  men — his  kingdom  of  grace — ^but  to 
close  the  dispensation  of  grace  altogether,  and  to  introduce  an  eternal  state  of 
retributioiL  But  the  ffreater  number  hold  the  theory  as  essentially  defined  bv 
Mr.  Brown ;  *'  That  the  fleshly  and  sublunary  state  is  not  to  terminate  with 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  but  to  be  then  set  up  in  a  new  form ;  when,  with 
his  glorified  saints,  the  Redeemer  will  reign  in  person  on  the  throne  of  David 
at  Jerusalem  for  a  thousand  years,  over  a  world  of  men  yet  in  the  flesh,  eating 
and  drinking,  planting  and  building,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  under 
this  mysterious  sway.^ 

This  theory,  in  all  its  diversities,  has  been  regarded  with  much  anxiety  and 
regret  bv  the  great  body  of  intelligent  Christians,  for  many  reasons,  but  es- 
pecial Iv  because  it  tends,  as  they  believe,  to  paralyze  the  missionaiy  enterprise 
and  indeed,  all  evangelizing  eflbrts  as  now  carried  on ;  teaching  that  they  are 
utterly  inadequate  as  instrumentalities  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and 
that  little  will  be  accomplished  for  that  end  till  Christ  comes  to  thb  world  in 
person. 

This  theory  Mr.  Brown  undertakes  to  overthrow,  and  to  establish  the  com- 
mon theory  of  the  Christian  church — ^that  Christ's  second  coming  will  be  for 
^e  purpose  of  closing  the  dispensation  of  grace  by  the  final  judgment ;  and 
that  this  coming  will  not  be  till  after  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  earth 
bv  the  present  economy — ^the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  the  truth,  and  the 
church,  directed  and  controlled  by  Christ  on  his  mediatorial  throne. 

The  book,  which  is  an  octavo  volume  of  489  pages,  consists  of  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part,  entitled  the  Second  Advent,  the  author  confutes  the  pre-mil- 
lennial theory,  by  showing  from  the  Scriptures  the  purposes  of  the  Redeemei's 
second  advent ;  and  consequently  that  it  will  not  occur  till  these  purposes 
are  accomplished.  He  proves,  that  when  Christ  comes,  the  church  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  will  be  absolutely  and  niunerically  com- 
plete-—admittii^  of  no  subsequent  accessions :  that  the  Bible  makes  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  of  b,11  men  to  turn  upon  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  an  event 
future  to  every  human  being,  and  makes  no  provision  for  the  brinraig  in  of 
any  after  it :  that  baptism,  and  with  it  the  gathering  and  training  of  disciples 
for  glory,  and  the  whole  mediatorial  power  and  presence  of  Chnst  for  saving 
purposes,  are  ordained  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world" — ^the  admitt^ 
period  of  Christ'  second  coming — and  not  bevond  it ;  and  that  in  the  Loid^ 
Supper,  the  Redeemer's  death  is  to  be  showed  forth  only  till  he  come that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of  ^ace  in  the  hands  of  the  Mediator 
— a  kingdom  already  in  existence — virtuidly  ever  since  the  fall,  and  formally 
since  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  power ;  and  that  it  will  continue  im- 
changed,  both  in  character  and  form,  till  the  final  judgment,  when  in  its  state 
of  glory  it  becomes  "  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesos 
Christ"—"  the  everiasting  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God that  at  Christ's 
second  coming,  his  whole  church — ^  all  that  the  Father  hath  given  him  shall 
be  made  alive  at  once,  the  dead  being  raised  and  the  living  change^  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  wicked  shall  stand  up  in  a  resurrection  state— 
the  whole  human  race  appearing  together  before  the  great  white  Ifaione:  that 
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when  Christ  comes,  the  whole  homan  race  will  be  tried  together  for  eternity 
at  his  judgment  seat :  and,  finally,  that  at  Christ's  second  coming,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  that  are  now,  being  dissolved,  shall  disappear,  and  be  succeeded 
by**  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  without 
the  least  mixture  of  sin — good,  unalloyed  by  aught  of  evil. 

In  the  second  part  of  uie  volume,  which  he  entitles  the  Millennium,  the 
author  teaches  and  proves  from  the  Scriptures,  that  there  will  be,  before 
Christ's  coming,  a  long  period — a  thousand  years,  he  thinks,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  slender,  and  has  no  contro- 
versy wifli  those  who  think  that  this  period  is  indefinite  as  well  as  long — when 
the  Crospel  will  have  general  prevalence  and  power  among  men,  and  grace  will 
be  victorious  in  the  whole  earth. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  discussion  both  of  the  first  and  second  depart- 
ments of  the  subject  is  so  conducted,  as  fully  to  notice  and  answer  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  to  sustain  the  opposing  theory. 


English  Grammar.  The  English  Language Jn  its  Elements  and  Forms.  With 
a  History  of  its  Origin  «nd  Development  Designed  for  use  in  Colleges  and 
Schools.  By  William  C.  Fowler,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric  m  Am- 
herst College.  New  York :  Harper  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street  1850.  pp. 
675. 

This  work  surveys  a  wide  field.  It  is  divided  into  eiffht  Parts,  as  follows : 
The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language ;  The  Phonology  of  the 
English  Language;  The  Orthographical  Forms  m  the  English  Language; 
Etymolo^cal  Forms;  Logical  Forms ;  Syntatical  Forms;  Rhetorical  Forms; 
and  Poetical  Forms.  Besides,  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  part,  among  other 
things,  treats  of  the  origin  and  unity  of  language,  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages, the  birth-place  of  language,  toother  with  a  more  particular  account  of 
Uie  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  We  ought  also  to  ex- 
plain, perhaps,  that  under  the  heads  of  Ix>gicalTorms,  and  Rhetorical  Forms, 
the  author  treats  of  logic  and  rhetoric,  though  of  course  somewhat  summarily. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  statement,  that  the  work  goes  over  a  good  dm 
of  ground,  and  that  it  embraces  many  things  not  usually  included  in  English 
grammar.  The  materials  have  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  sources, 
and  have  been  put  together  so  as  to  form  a  consistent  and  well  arranged  work. 
We  think  the  variety  of  subjects  which  are  treated  of,  will  render  it  a  valuable 
book  of  reference,  without  impairing,  perhaps,  its  utility  as  a  text-book  to  be 
recited.  Every  student  ought  to  have  a  work  of  this  kind  by  him,  to  refer  to, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  know  of  none  we  could  recommend  in  preference. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  portion  of  the  work,  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Gibbs  of  Yale  Colle^.  The  reputation  of 
this  gentleman,  as  a  philosophical  grammarian  and  philologist,  is  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  any  thing  he  may  see  fit  to  publish  in  this  depart- 
ment 


ChrislianUy  Bnived  in  the  East,  or  A  Marative  of  the  work  of  God  among  the 
Armenians  of  Turhty,  By  H.  G.  O.  D  wight,  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  New  York :  Baker  &  Scrib- 
ner,  145  Nassau  street,  and  36  Park  Row.  1850.  New  Haven:  T.  H. 
Pease. 

Iir  this  volume  Mr.  Dwight  has  set  forth  in  order  the  history  of  the  religioos 
movement  now  in  pro^press  among  the  Armenians.  Commencing  with  a  l>rief 
account  of  the  Armenian  church  in  which  he  affirms  its  close  resemblance,  in 
forms  and  doctrines,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  proceeds  to  trace  the  influ* 
ences  which,  for  thirty  years  past,  have  been  silently  working  in  it  a  process 
of  reformation.   These  influences  diflfer  not  materially  from  those  wluch  are 
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empl^ed  at  other  stations  of  the  American  Board.  No  man  perhaps  is  nKvre 
competent  than  Mr.  D  wight  to  execute  the  task  which  he  has  performed.  Hi« 
narrative  is  methodica],  clear  and  candid.  Even  the  account  gfiven  in  it,  of 
the  agency  of  Bishop  Southgate  in  aggravating  if  not  originating  the  sever- 
est of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Armenian  converts — an  account  which 
no  American  can  read  without  mingled  shame  and  indignation — betrays  no 
want  of  Christian  courtesy. 

The  author's  style,  though  by  no  means  facile  and  fluent,  is  yet  perspicoonsL 
Anjr  style  however  would  oe  redeemed  by  the  very  great  interest  of  the  lact» 
which  he  has  related.  We  hope  his  work  will  be  r«kd,  and  be  useful  in  jmo- 
moting  the  missionary  spirit  in  our  churches. 


fn/d&a  and  the  Hindoos^  Being  a  popular  view  of  the  Geography,  History,  Gov- 
ernment, Manners,  Customs,  Literature  and  Religion  of  that  Ancient  Peo- 
ple ;  with  an  account  of  Christian  Missions  among  them.   By  F.  Db  W. 


ARD,  late  Missionary  at  Madras,  and  Member  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society."   New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner.   1850.   New  Haven:  T.  H. 


We  have  found  this  volume  upon  India  very  entertaining  and  instractive. 
Indeed^  it  is  a  volume  not  easily  laid  down  by  one  who  has  opened  it,  till  the 
whole  is  read.  We  have  found  its  perusal  an  unexpected  treat  Mr.  Wanfs 
style  is  lively  and  agreeable ;  indeed  his  subject-matter,  interesting  from  its 
novelty,  is  doubly  so  from  the  facility  of  style  with  which  it  is  presented. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  the  author  is  betrayed  into  a  sentence  which  must  be 
deemed  impracticable  to  grammarians.  He  likewise  employs  occasionally  a 
word  not  simply  in  a  manner  that  is  novel,  but  absolutely  iimdmissible.  We 
find  also  one  or  two  anachronisms,  but  with  these  exceptions  there  is  much  to 
commend  and  little  to  condemn  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Ward  was  for  a  period  of  ten  years  a  Missionary  of  the  American 
Board  at  Madras.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  was  compelled,  by  the 
prostration  of  his  health,  to  return  to  this  country.  But  his  sojourn  in  India 
was  marked,  as  it  appears,  by  great  personal  industry  in  acquainting  himself 
with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  traveled  considerably  in  difierenl 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  carefully  gathering  in  every  practicable  maoner ,  and 
penciling  at  the  time  the  information  which  has  been  here  wrought  into  one  of 
the  most  readable  and  valuable  books  yet  furnished  by  our  missionaries. 

In  the  opening  of  the  wor^  he  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  geograj^y  of 
the  country ;  another  to  its  natural  productions,  iti  zoology  and  ootany ;  and 
in  a  third  has  glanced  at  its  history.  These  chapters  contain  much  informa- 
tion, which  is  attractively  exhibited.  The  reader  is  then  introduced  to  the 
Hindoos  themselves,  and  after  a  general  survey  of  their  different  classes,  and 
a  glance  at  the  British  government  over  them,  he  is  fiirnished  with  an  insigbt 
into  their  personal  and  domestic  life.  Then  follows  an  exhibition  of  their  pop- 
ular customs,  avocations,  modes  of  traveling,  amusements,  literature  and  sci- 
ence, their  progress  in  the  arts,  their  religious  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  the 
condition  of  their  women,  the  system  of  Hindoo  caste,  and  the  various  mis- 
sions by  which  Christendom,  for  thirty  years  past,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  India.  In  the  arrangement  of  topics  we  do  not  tUnk 
the  author  altogetlier  happy  ;  his  topics  might  have  followed  each  other  in  a 
marmer  more  natural  and  pleasing.  But  wnen  all  abatement  has  been  duly 
made,  there  is  left  a  novelty  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  and  a  sprightli- 
ness  and  charm  about  its  narrations  which  make  it  decidedly  fascinating. 
And  we  advise  all  persons  who  resort  to  novels  for  lack  of  other  profitabw 
books  to  interest  them,  to  take  up  this  volume  on  India  and  admit  that  truth  as 
it  is  more  salutary,  so  is  it  no  less  iniertsting  than  fiction. 


Pease. 
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Tuxi  Years  in  Vppfr  India,  By  John  C.  Lowrie,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  of  Foreigrn  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285  Broadway.  1851.  pp.  27a 
Mr.  Lowrie  with  his  wife,  and  the  Rev.  William  Reed,  with  his  wife,  were 
the  first  Missionaries  who  were  sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  its  dis- 
tinctive capacity  to  India.  But  Mis.  Lowrie  died  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  were  compelled  by  the  ill-health  of  Mr.  Reed,  to 
return  to  this  country,  before  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Lowrie, 
however,  went  forward  with  the  enterprise.  He  ascended  the  Ganges  to  Lodi- 
ana,  where  he  opened  a  school  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mission  which  has 
been  uncommonly  blessed.  From  Lodiana,  he  made  a  journey  at  the  invitation 
of  Rangit  Singh  to  Labor,  the  principal  city  in  the  Panjab,  or  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus.  He  also  spent  one  summer  in  the  Hill  coun- 
try, situated  between  the  snowy  Himalaya  mountains  and  the  Plains  of  India. 
But  Mr.  Lowrie's  health  failing  him,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  mission- 
ary labors  and  return  home ;  but  not  before  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  welcom- 
ing other  laborers  into  the  field  which  he  had  so  judiciously  laid  out.  This 
volume  contains  an  account  of  his  residence  in  India — of  his  voyage  up  the 
Ganges,  his  tour  to  Labor,  his  visit  to  the  Hill  country — and  two  or  three  chap- 
ters of  a  general  kind  on  India  and  the  Hindoos,  and  a  chapter  on  the  present 
flourishing  state  of  the  mission.  The  book  contains  much  information  in  a 
small  space,  and  there  is  a  prevailing  good  sense  and  judgment  through  the 
whole  of  it 

Jamaica  in  1850 ;  or,  the  Hfftds  of  Sixteen  Years  of  Ereedom  on  a  Slave  CoUh- 
€my.  By  John  Bigelow.  New  York  and  London:  George  P.  Putnam. 
1851.  pp.214. 

There  are  few  questions  more  interesting  at  the  present  time  than  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  civilization  of  the  inferior  races  of  men.  Whether' 
they  are  destined  under  the  providence  of  God  to  become  extinct  by  the  ne- 
cessaij  progress  of  the  superior  races,  as  has  already  happened  more  than 
once  m  the  history  of  the  world;  or  whether,  by  the  divine  influences  of 
Christianity,  they  are  to  be  elevated  and  brought  to  stand  on  the  same  level 
with  the  most  civilized  nations ;  or  whether,  by  intermarriage,  they  shall  be- 
come other,  though  at  the  same  time,  the  same  distinct  races — these  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  questions  to  which  we  refer.  Some  of  these  questions  are, 
perhaps,  in  the  process  of  solution  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  Liberia,  and  in 
tlie  West  Indies. 

With  respect  to  West  India  emancipation,  this  book  is  by  far  the  best  of 
those  that  have  been  written  on  that  subject,  which  have  come  within  our  ob- 
servation. It  contains  the  results  of  much  carefiil  and  judicious  observation, 
and  the  opinions  founded  upon  these  observations  are  well  considered  and  ra- 
tional. It  is  the  most  calm,  and  the  most  philosophical  discussion  we  have 
seen  on  the  subjects  involved  in  emancipation. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  book  is  published  in  London.  As  a  piece  of 
composition,  it  will  equal  anything  that  comes  from  the  English  press,  and  we 
think  English  philanthropists  may  be  benefitted  by  looking  at  this  subject  firom 
the  American  point  of  view. 


Responses  from  The  Saered  Orades ;  or,  The  Past  in  the  Present  By  Rich- 
ard W.  DicKiNsoif,  D.D.,  author  of  Religious  Teachiiu^  by  Example ; 
or  Scenes  from  Sacred  History,"  etc.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Broth- 
ers, 285  Broadway.   New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

From  an  examination  of  several  chapters  in  this  work,  we  cordially  com- 
mend it  as  an  earnest,  eli^orate,  able,  and  useful  treatise.   It  presents  a  series 
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of  biographical  pictures,  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  as  of  Asa  and  Amaziah, 
Herod  and  Cornelius,  and  from  the  view  taken  of  the  originals  of  these  pic- 
tures by  inspiration,  deduces  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion  for  the  living.  It 
contemplates — to  borrow  the  author's  own  figure — the  Bible  as  a  ^reat  mirror, 
in  whose  truthful  sketches  of  character  we  may  behold  our  own  unagea,  and 
in  whose  divine  messages  to  the  individuals  of  whom  it  speaks,  may  be  found 
divine  responses  to  ourselves.  The  book  exhibits  careful  research  as  well  as 
distinguished  ability.  It  is  elaborately  written,  and,  we  think,  well  fitted  to  en- 
large reader's  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  make  him  a  better  num. 
llyjlpbMahed  in  handsome  style,  leaving,  so  far  as  regards  paper  and  print, 
jflHHHp  be  desired. 


^H^Kir  of  the  Croaa  ;  A  practical  exposition  of  Ephesians  vi,  10-18.  By 
^^Sv^.  John  Letburn,  D.D.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
^jfa^p^  339.   New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  volume  is  an  attempted  exposition  of  that  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  in  which  the  apostle  sets  forth  Christian  duty  under  the  figure  of  a 
warfare.  The  passage  is  one  capable  of  being  illustrated,  by  a  proper  hand, 
with  great  interest  and  profit  In  regard  to  the  present  attempt,  we  can  only 
say  that  while  the  contents  of  this  volume  would  be  very  acceptable  and  edi- 
fying, if  delivered,  as  we  suppose  they  were,  as  a  pastor's  weekly  lectures, 
they  would  have  been  worth  more  as  a  book  if  they  had  been  compressed  into 
half  their  present  size.  In  these  days,  when  so  many  books  are  presented  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  no  author  can  expect  to  be  read  extensively  who 
does  not  study  conciseness. 


'  Rdigioua  Progress ;  Discourses  on  the  Development  of  the  Christian  Charac- 
ter. By  William  R.  Williams.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  59 
Washington  street    1850.   New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  book  is  founded  upon  the  following  passage  of  Scripture.  ^  And  be- 
side this,  ffiving  all  diligence  add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  knowl- 
edge;  and  to  knowledge  temperance;  and  to  temperance  patience;  and  to  pa- 
tience godliness ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kind- 
ness charity."  These  several  Christian  virtues  are  dwelt  upon  in  as  many 
consecutive  lectures,  and  their  connection  with  each  other  explained.  The 
views  expressed  are  elevated  and  scholar-like.  A  truly  Christian  spirit  per- 
vades the  whole  work.  It  contains  also  a  good  deal  of  eloquent  writing.  It 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  commend  such  a  book  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 


Tlie  JUustrated  Domestic  Bible,   By  the  Rev.  Ingraham  Cobbin,  M.A.  New 

York :  Samuel  Hueston,  139  Nassau  street   Nos.  1-14.    New  Haven :  J. 

B.  Peck,  Sunday  School,  Tract  and  Bible  Depository. 

Wb  have  hitherto  unintentionally  neglected  to  notice  this  new  and  excel- 
lent edition  of  the  Bible.  The  plan  includes  the  following  particulars :  Notes ; 
Reflections ;  Improved  Readings ;  the  Metrical  form  of  the  Poetical  pajssafee 
and  Books;  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  Eastern  Manners  and  Customs;  The 
Chronological  Order  of  the  subjects ;  New  Headings  to  the  Chapters ;  and 
Questions  to  assist  in  family  reading. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  are  very  great  helps  to  tlie  profitable  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  the  English  reader.  As  fiir  as  we  have  examined,  they  have 
been  well  done. 

The  editor  concludes  his  preface  as  follows :  "  The  editor  has  now  lived  to 
enter  his  seventieth  year ;  his  labors  must  be  approaching  their  end,  bat  to 
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the  last  moments  of  his  life,  hie  mott  pleasing  recollections  will  be,  that  with 
feeble  health  he  has  been  able  to  devote  so  large  a  portion  of  the  closing  hours 
of  time  to  the  word  of  God." 


Okristian  Cansokdtons,  Sermons  designed  to  furnish  comfort  and  strength  to 
the  afflicted.  By  A.  P.  Peabodt,  pastor  of  the  South  Church,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Second  edition.  Boston :  Wm.  Crosby  and  H.  P.  Nichols.  1851. 
12mo.,  pp.  3t)7. 

These  sermons  are  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  in  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
whose  productions  we  always  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  Pure  in  style, 
earnest  in  thought  and  feeling,  faithful  and  fervent  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
doctrines  which  he  believes,  and  approaching  very  nearly  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  Gospel,  he  hajs  our  best  wishes  for  himself  and  his  works. 


Addresses  and  Proceedings  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  J^RddLeburu 
College,  held  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  August  20,  21,  and  22, 1850.  Mi(t- 
dlebury :  Justus  Cobb.    1850.   pp.  179. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  at  Middlebuiy,  last  Auc^ust,  was  an  occa^ 
sion  of  great  interest  to  the  college.  The  alumni  assembled  in  ^at  numbers, 
and  were  animated  with  the  right  spirit.  We  have  an  account  m  the  pamph- 
let before  us,  of  all  the  exercises  and  doings.  In  the  address  of  Dr.  Houffh 
upon  the  deceased  alumni — and  which  is  written  certainly  with  commendable 
impartiality — we  find  names  of  which  any  college  might  be  proud ;  Sylvester 
Larned,  Carlos  Wilcox,  Pliny  Fisk,  Levi  Parsons,  Rollin  C.  MaUoty,  Silas 
Wright ;  and  among  those  still  living,  some  of  whom  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  there  are  not  a  few  with  respect  to  whom  the  "  serus  m  caelum  rede- 
as"  readily  suggests  itself  to  the  mind. 


A  Genertd  View  of  the  Fine  Ms,  Critical  and  Hisiorical.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  D.  HuNTiwoTow,  N.  A.,  A.  M.  New  York :  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam,  Broadway.    1851.   pp.  472. 

In  the  short  introduction  of  Mr.  Huntington,  the  reader  is  informed  that  the 
author  of  this  work  is  a  lady,  "  who,  while  employed  upon  it,  was  practically 
engaged  with  the  palette  and  colors."  The  writer  treats  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture  and  music.  The  treatise,  however,  is  not  an  essay  on  these  seve- 
ral arts,  but  an  historical  account  of  them,  by  means  of  biographical  notices  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists.  For  example,  we  have  first  an  account  of  the 
moet  celebrated  painters  among  the  ancients,  and  then  among  the  modems, 
these  latter  bein^  arranged  under  the  several  schools  of  painting.  The  work 
is,  of  bourse,  mamly  a  compilation,  but  the  materials  have  been  well  selected, 
and  it  is  well  written. 


History  of  PropeUers  and  Steam  Mmgation.    With  Biographical  Sketches  of 
the  ikaiy  Inventors,   By  Robert  Macfarijine,  editor  or  the  "  Scientific 
American."   New  York ;  G.  P.  Putnam.    1851.    12mo,  pp.  144. 
The  author  of  this  neat  volume,  well  printed  and  amply  illustratedj  has  un- 
dertaken, as  his  preface  states,  to  give  a  history  of  steam  navigation,  and, 
while  exhibiting  the  various  contrivances  and  inventions  for  the  purpose  of 
propelling  vessels,  to  guard  those  of  inventive  disposition  against  a  waste  of 
time  and  mgenuity,  by  showing  them  how  many  contrivances  and  expedients 
have  already  been  proved  to  be  worthless.   This  undertaking  is  very  com- 
mendable ;  and  the  book  before  us,  while  defective  in  literary  style,  and  by  no 
means  a  full  and  complete  treatise  upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  yet 
a  Taloable  contribution  to  the  history  of  steam  and  the  inventive  power  of 
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mankind.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  almost  any  genera]  library,  and  to  the 
mechanic  and  to  those  interested  in  mechanical  pursuits,  most  be  a  work  of 
great  interest  The  chapter  relating  the  experiments  of  the  Commissioiier  of 
Patents — Mr.  Ewbank — is  particularly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Elements  ofMUwral  PhUomphy,   By  W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  LL.  D.,  Professor  j 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  PhDosophv  in  the  United  States  Milhaiy 
Academy  at  West  Point   Section  1*   Mscnuvics.   8vo,  pp.  632.    New  I 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  which  are  to  appear  successively,  and  to 
embrace  the  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  in  a  form  adapted  i 
to  the  use  of  university  students.   The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  Mechan-  j 
ics,  but  under  the  head  of  Mechamu  q/*  FluidSf  embraces  also  what  is  usually 
given  in  works  on  natural  philosophy  under  the  heads  of  hydrostatics  asid 
pneumatics. 

The  work  is,  to  a  mat  extent,  a  compilation  from  French  and  German  wri- 
ters, but  evinces  good  judgment  and  taste  in  the  selection  of  materials,  preci- 
sion in  its  definitions,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
and  a  perspicuous,  though  somewhat  prolix  style  of  composition.  The  want 
of  time,  we  apprehend,  will  seriously  interfere  with  its  use  in  our  colleges, 
where  so  many  dififerent  departments  severally  press  their  claims  upon  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  students ;  but  for  institutions  like  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  where  great  preponderance  is  given  to  mathematical  studies,  and 
as  a  foundation  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineering,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  work  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  high  and  peculiar  merit 


The  HortieuUuristy  and  Journal  of  Rural  M  and  Rural  TatU.  Edited  by  A. 
J.  Downing,  Newburffh,  author  of  ^  Landscape  Gardening,"  ^  Designs  for 
Cottage  Residences,"  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,**  **  Country 
Houses,"  etc.  Albany :  Luther  Tucker,  407  Broadway.  New  Haven : 
F.  Trowbridge. 

We  have  frequently  commended  the  writings  of  Mr.  Downing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander.  We  believe,  however,  we  have 
never  noticed  the  Horticulturist,  a  monthly  journal  started  by  Mr.  Downinr 
and  just  commencing  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence.  And  now  we  need 
only  say  that  in  the  departments  of  horticulture,  pomology,  landscape  garden- 
ing, rural  architecture,  rural  economy,  and  the  like,  it  stands  unrivalled.  We 
think  its  circulation  through  all  the  intelligent  families  of  the  land,  would  be 
a  public  benefit   


Tlie  CuHivaiory  a  MonMy  Journal  for  the  Farmer,  Gardener,  and  OrdtardUL 
Illustrated  with  designs  for  farm  buildings,  portraits  of  domestic  animals, 
figures  of  fruits,  implements,  &c.  Albany :  Luther  Tucker,  407  Broadway, 
iNew  Haven :  F.  Trowbridge. 

This  is  considered  the  best  amcultural  journal  in  the  country,  and  is  sold 
at  the  very  low  price  of  one  dol  lar  a  year.  Its  contributors  are  among  the 
most  practical  and  the  most  scientific  writers  we  have  on  these  subjects. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  notice  works  which  are  publiiiied  in  successive 
nmnbers.  We  shall  hereafter  merely  report  the  progress  of  such  publications, 
after  we  have  once  informed  our  readers  of  the  cnaracter  of  the  work.  There 
are  also  some  books  which,  either  from  being  well  known,  or  for  other  reasons, 
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do  not  require  an  extended  notice ;  these  we  shall  merely  place  under  the 
present  head. 

Pidorial  Fidd  Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or^  lUusirations,  hy  Pen  and  Pencil,  of 
the  lEstory,  Scenery,  Riogmpky,  Belies  and  Traditiona  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  six  hundred  engravings  on 
wood,  by  Lossing  &  Bartlett,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by  the  author. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  CliflT  street   1850.   Nob.  8-10,  pp.  512. 

Ihrmer^s  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  JlgricuUure.  Detailing  the  labors  of 
the  farmer  in  all  their  variety,  and  adapting  them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  they  successively  occur.  By  Henbt  Stevens,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Author  of 
the  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  etc.  Assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  CoDege,  New  Haven.  New  York : 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  79  Fulton  street,  and  54  Gold  street  1850.  New 
•  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease.  Nos.  10-14.  Vol.  I,  pp.  673.  American  Appendix, 
pp.40.   Vol.  0.141. 176. 

Dictionary  of  Medmrncs,  Engine-Work,  and  Engineering,  Oliver  Btrne, 
editor.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease,  83 
Chapel  street   No8.15-23.   Vol.  I.  pp.  960.   Vol.  H.  pp.  144. 

DaSty  Bible  lUrutraHons ;  being  Original  Readinf^,for  a  year,  on  subjects  from 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Jhdiquxties,  ana  Tlieology,  Especi- 
ally designed  for  the  fmiKj  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  F.  B.  A.,  editor 
of  "The  Pictorial  Bible/'  "Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  etc.,  etc., 
Samuel,  Saul  and  David. 

Tlie  Psalms  Translated  and  Explained  By  J.  A.  Alexander,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Vol.  III.  New  York :  Baker  & 
Scribner,  145  Nassau  street  1850.  New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease,  83  Chapel 
street   This  volume  completes  this  valuable  work. 

Lectures  on  the  PilgrinCs  Progress,  and  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  Bun- 
By  George  B.  Cheever.    Eighth  edUion,    New  York :  Robert 
r     Brokers,  No.  285  Broadway.  1851. 
Memoirs  of  Me  Ltfe  and  Ministry  of  the  Rev,  John  Summerfidd,  A,  M,  By 
John  Holland.    With  an  Introductory  Letter  by  James  Montgonoery. 
Abridged  with  additional  Letters  and  Reminiscences.   Publishea  by  the 
American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 
The  original  memoir  of  Summerfield  is  well  known.   This  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  work,  but  with  the  addition  of  about  thirty  original  letters  and 
fifty  pages  of  reminiscences. 

Lectures  Adapted  to  the  Capacity  of  Children,  By  Rev.  Alexander  Fletch- 
er, of  Finsbury  Chapel,  London.  Selected  from  the  London  edition  and 
revised.  In  two  volumes.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  street.  New  York. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  preached  for  sixteen  years  to  the  children  of 
the  Sunday  schools  in  London,  his  audiences  being  sometimes  four  thousand. 
It  will,  we  doobt  not,  prove  to  be  a  very  valuable  work. 
ChrisHan  Mdodies,   A  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  designed  for  Social 

and  Private  Worship,  in  the  Lecture-room  and  the  Family.   Edited  by 

Georoe  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  and  I.  E.  Sweetser.   New  York:  A«  S. 

Barnes  &  Co.,  51  John  street   Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.   185 J. 
History  and  <kography  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  (Chiefly 

from  the  French.)   By  George  Washington  Greene.   Part  I.  History. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   185L  pp.454. 

This  book  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  receive,  a  trial,  amidst  the  general 
complaints  of  the  deficiency  in  good  manuals  for  instruction  in  history.  It 
seems  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  was  constructed  by  those  who  have 
bad  experience  in  teaching. 
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Second  French  Reader.  Ilkutrated  with  oHifcDrica],  geogfrapfccal.  philo- 
Bophical  and  philological  notices.  By  L-Roemer,  Pro^sior  of  the  French 
language  and  literatnre  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton&Co.    1851.   12mo.  pp.  478. 

We  do  not  find  many  traces  of  Mezzofanti^s  system  in  this  ▼olume— or  the 
system  of  any  one  else — but  we  have  a  larga  number  of  extracts  from  recent 
and  living  French  writers,  giving  us  the  language  as  actuaUy  used  by  the  be^ 
writers  of  the  present  time. 

Poems  by  Grace  Greentoood,   Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed,  &  Fields.   New  Haven : 
Thomas  H.  Pease.  1851. 
The  lady  who  bears  this  nom  de  plumej  pleases  the  public  so  well  with  her 

Srose,  that  they  certainly  will  be  ^lad  to  see  a  volume  of  her  poetry.  She 
oes  not  give  them  her  real  name,  out  she  condescends  to  give  them  a  sight  of 
her  portrait,  which  will  attract  some  buyom  to  the  book. 
Christ  KsMcking  at  the  Door  of  Sinners^  Hearts ;  or,  a  solemn  entrtcEty  to  reedm 
the  Samor  and  his  Gospel,  in  tkis  the  day  of  Mercy.   By  Rev.  Jonif  Flavel. 
1689.   Revised  edition.   Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  street.  New  York.   12mo.  pp.  400. 
Repentance,  Explained  to  the  Understanding  of  the  loun^.   By  Rev.  Charlks 

Walker,  D.  D.,  pp.  80, 18mo.,  with  frontispiece. 
Faitk,  Explained  to  the  Understanding  of  the  Young.  By  Rev.  Chaei.es 
Walker,  D.  D.,  pp.  92,  j8mo.,  with  frontispiece. 
These  two  volumes  present  the  doctrines  of  Repentance  and  Faith  in  their 
TOuctical  bearing,  with  a  simplicitv  of  thought  and  style  wlapted  to  the  young. 
The  subjects  are  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  narrative,  especially  in  the 
history  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Daniel,  David,  Peter, and  the 
Prodigal  son. 

Jj\fe  Inexplicable,  Except  as  a  Probation.  A  discourse  delivered  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  July  15,  1849^  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Mrs.  Catherine  Garretson.  By  Stephen  Olin,  D.  D.  New  Yoik: 
Lane  &  Scott  1851. 

Mrs.  Garretson  was  esteemed  a  remarkable  example  of  Christian  excel- 
lence  while  she  lived.  She  shed  the  lustre  of  eminent  piety  upon  a  large 
circle  of  persons  of  wealth  and  influence,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Iiudson,  and 
died  in  the  triumph  of  faith  at  the  age  of  nuety-six.  This  sermon  is  an  in- 
teresting memorial  of  her  worth. 

The  Life  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.  By  Hugh  A.  Garla2^.  Two  vol- 
umes. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Ca,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia: 
Geo.  S.  Appleton,  164  Chesnut  street  1850.  New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease, 
83  Chapel  street 

These  are  intensely  interesting  volumes.  We  shall  speak  of  them  here- 
after. 

The  Country  Year-Book ;  or,  The  Field,  The  Forest,  and  The  Fireside.  By 
William  Howitt,  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Seasons,"  "  Rural  Life  in 
England,"  &c.   New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Clifi*  street  IflK 
The  general  character  of  the  writings  of  this  author  is  so  well  ui^jifa 

as  to  preclude  fhe  necessity  of  any  special  remarks  upon  the  preseoT^^bT 

Popular  Education :  For  the  use  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  far  ikung 
Persons  of  both  Sexes.  Prepared  and  published  in  accordance*  with  a  reso* 
lution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. By  Ira  Mathew,  A.  M.  Late  Superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street  1851. 
This  work  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered  before  tlie  legislature  of  Michi- 

^n.   It  contains  man^  interesting  facts  and  useful  suggestions.   We  hope 

It  may  have  on  extensive  circulation. 
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Art.  I.— the  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 
OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Antient 
Greece.  By  William  Mure  of  Caldwell.  London  :  Longman 
&  Co.   1860.  ^  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  looking  at  the  three  substantial  octavos  of  which  this  work 
consists,  and  thinking  then  how  scanty  are  the  extant  relics  of  the 
literature  which  it  describes,  the  general  reader  may  be  pardoned  if 
he  feels  that  th^e  is  a  want  of  proportion  between  tezt  and  com- 
mentary. The  poems  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  with  a  few  thou- 
sand lines  of  epic  and  lyric  fragments — such  is  all  that  remains  to 
us  from  tlie  ante-Pisistratic  literature  of  Greece.  Of  the  imposing 
edifice  we  find  two  noble  halls  still  in  tolerable  preservation ;  a  few 
entire  columns  more  or  less  defaced :  and  a  multitude  of  dispersed 
and  mutilated,  fragments.  And  some  will  feel,  that,  however  mag- 
nificjent  may  bave  been  the  origmal  structure,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  bestow  so  much  of  time  and  pains  upon  its  broken  roais. 
The  wrecks  however,  is  not  so  complete  and  hopeless,  as  might,  at 
first  view,  be  imagined.  Many  works,  which  have  been  lost,  are 
more  or  less  known  to  us  in  their  general  character  and  contents. 
In  many  instances,  where  only  t^e  title,  the  subject  of  a  piece,  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  the  analogy  of  surviving  pieces  enables  us 
to  divine  Uie  treatment  of  the  author.  We  must  own  indeed  that 
much  is  left  in  the  dark  :  many  puzzling  questions  present  them- 
selves, which  we  are  not  able,  and  in  all  human  probability,  neter 
'shall  be  able  to  answer.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  not  too  much  to  af- 
firm, that  we  are  in  condition  to  obtain,  as  regards  all  the  main 
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pomts,  a  tolerable  conception  of  this  ancient  and  ill-preserred  liter- 
ature. The  scope  and  compass  of  its  subjects,  the  modes  in  whioh 
they  were  handled,  the  forms  and  styles  that  distinguished  it,  Ae 
ideas  that  informed  it,  the  spirit  that  animated  it — are,  or  may  be, 
known  to  the  critical  scholar.  He  has  the  means  of  knowledge  in 
his  hands  :  it  is  his  own  fault,  if  he  does  not  use  them  rightly. 

We  do  not  mean  to  represent  the  literary  historian  of  this  period 
as  proposing  to  himself  an  easy  task.  His  materials  lie  scattered 
up  and  down  through  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature.  Many 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  arid  pages  of  grammarians  and  scholiasts,  on 
which  no  man  would  think  of  entering,  unless  prompted  by  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  scientific  adventure.  Much  patient  diligence  is 
necessary  to  collect  them :  and  much  judicious  combination  to  elicit 
from  them,  when  collected,  the  results  which  they  are  capable  of 
yielding.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  inquirer,  after  arriv- 
ing at  his  conclusions  by  this  tedious  proce^,  should  estimate  their 
value  by  the  trouble  they  have  cost  him,  and  reproduce  in  his  report 
the  slow  prolixity  of  his  investigation. 

The  literature  discussed  in  this  work  is  one  which  eminently  de- 
serves a  full  and  thorough  study.  Though  exclusively  poetical,  and 
indeed  confined  to  three  departments  of  poetry,  the  epic,  didactic, 
and  lyrical,  it  was  yet  wonderful  for  its  variety  and  richness.  The 
epic  style  of  Homer  is  everywhere  distinguished  for  its  dramatic 
character,  and  in  many  parts  is  little  more  than  a  continuous  dia- 
logue. The  didactic  poetry  embraced  many  subjects  of  religion, 
morals,  social  order  and  the  economy  of  life,  which  at  a  later  period 
were  regarded  as  falling  more  properly  witUn  the  province  of  prose 
composition.  As  to  the  lyric  poetrv  of  the  early  time,  there  is  no 
end  to  its  varieties,  of  matter  and  of  form.  It  is  ele^ac,  autobio- 
graphical, satirical,  sentimental,  political,  and  everything  else,  ac- 
cording to  the  mood  of  the  writer  and  the  circumstances  that  en- 
viron him.  But  apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  this  primitive  lit- 
erature has  claims  on  our  regard,  as  being  the  starting  point  and  the 
basis  of  all  Grecian  culture.  If  we  wish  to  understand  any  phe- 
nomenon, we  must  study  it  in  its  beginnings.  And  this  is  the  more 
necessary  in  the  literature  of  Greece,  as  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
self-developed  :  not,  like  a  house,  built  up  with  materials  gathered 
from  diflferent  quarters,  but  shooting  up,  like  a  tree,  by  steady  nat- 
ural growth,  on  its  own  soil  and  from  its  own  roots.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  even  works,  which  we  mourn  as  lost,  are  not  completely  losl 
to  us  :  they  have  disappeared  from  the  world,  yet  they  have  not  per- 
ished altogether :  though  dead,  they  did  not  wholly  die :  they  survive 
in  their  results.  Something  of  Archilochus  and  Sappho  yet  re- 
mains to  us  in  Pindar  and  &)phocle8,  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  even 
in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes.  The  earlier  au- 
thor still  addresses  us  throi^^h  the  eloquent  lips  of  his  successors: 
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he  acts  upon  ns  still  througli  that  general  Grecian  culture,  to  which 
he  has  contributed  a  substantive  portion  of  elements  and  influences, 
and  which,  in  its  integral  form,  is  destined  to  exert  an  indestruct- 
ible influence  on  the  thinking  of  the  world.  To  study  his  works, 
whether  in  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us,  or  in  the  scattered  no- 
tices of  ancient  writers,  or  in  the  learned  restorations  of  modem 
schohurs,  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  natural  piety  on  our  part :  it  is 
tracing  our  own  intellectual  genealogy — going  back  to  the  authentic 
ancestors  of  our  own  minds. 

The  obscurity,  which  hangs  over  the  subjects  of  this  work,  makes 
it  diflScult  to  treat  them  with  succinctness.  History  here  must  often 
give  place  to  discussion.  Instead  of  concise,  perspicuous  statements 
,  of  ujadoubted  truth,  we  are  forced  to  content  ourseltes  with  uncer- 
tain estimations  of  conflicting  probabilities.  Discussions  of  this  na- 
ture, if  not  drawn  out  with  fullness,  are  liable  to  become  unintelli- 
gible and  repulsive  to  all  but  the  ^ientific  reader.  And  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  work,  time  is  always  an  essential  element 
of  its  efiect.  That  which  is  held  up  to  view  for  an  instant,  to  be  as 
instantly  withdrawn,  can  take  but  little  hold  upon  the  reader's  in- 
terest, and  will  make  no  permanent  impression  on  his  memory.  It 
is  only  where  an  author  can  assume  a  previous  familiarity  with  his 
subject,  or  expect  that  his  work  will  be  read  with  careful  study, 
that  he  can  sfirfely  go  to  the  extreme  of  brevity.  The  History  of 
Greek  Literature,  written  by  K.  0.  Miiller,  and  published  by  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustration 
of  this  remark.  Though  a  most  original  and  valuable  work,  its 
conciseness  must  preclude  it  from  gaining  general  popularity.  Un- 
fortunately to<f  it  was  never  completed.  The  untimely,  though  not 
inappropriate  death  of  its  lamented  author,  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
cause  of  Greek  archaeology,  interrupted  this  with  many  other  plans, 
which  pr(Hnised  fair  for  the  advancement  of  classical  learning. 

The  work  now  before  us,  is  evidently  not  addressed  exclusively 
to  an  audience  of  scholars.  In  presenting  the  results  of  his  long 
continued  and  widely  extended  researches,  the  author  has  endeavor- 
ed to  set  them  forth  in  a  popular  form,  such  as  may  command  the 
interest  and  attention  of  the  general  reader.  If  in  this  attempt  he 
has  sometimes  failed  between  two  scarcely  compatible  objects — if  he 
should  seem  too  learned  for  the  general  reader,  and  too  popular  for 
the  scholar — it  is  a  dMSculty  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  undertak- 
ing. He  has  perhaps  surmounted  it  as  well  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  has  not  the  brilliant  declamation  with  which  Bulwer 
has  illustrated  the  literature  of  Athens  :  nor  has  he  that  freshness 
of  thought  and  honest  strength  of  expression  which  give  a  singular 
charm  to  the  literary  chapters  of  Grote.  His  style  is  carefully 
elaborated,  but  lacks  force  and  point.  The  thought  does  not  al- 
ways fill  the  words  that  invest  it,  and  moves  tardily  and  oumbrously 
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under  the  burthen  of  its  draperies*  The  reader  may  grow  weary 
with  the  slow  progression  and  the  measured  oniformity  of  his  au- 
thor ;  and  in  his  impatience  may  stigmatize  him  as  tedious  and  long 
winded.  But  the  most  impatient  reader  will  not  deny  that  he  is 
clear,  sensible,  ingenious,  and  in  general  fiair-minded.  At  times, 
we  seem  to  detect  something  that  looks  like  special  pleading — ^a  dis- 
position to  press  into  his  service  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  his 
proposition.  Yet  on  the  whole  he  impresses  us  strongly  as  an  h(m- 
est,  diligent  and  successful  seeker  after  truth.  His  work  is  die 
thou^tful  production  of  a  thoroughly  accomplished  scholar,  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject  which  it  treats. 

The  author  appears  perhaps  to  least  advantage  in  the  higher  de- 
partment of  literary  criticism  ;  which,  however,  does  not  occupy  any 
very  large  space  in  his  work.  Thus,  his  comparative  estimate  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  is  exceedingly  superficial  and  unsat- 
isfactory. He  confines  himself  to  two  points,  the  greater  variety  of 
modem,  the  greater  originality  and  formal  beauty  of  Uncient  litera- 
ture. So  far  he  is  in  the  main  right  enough  ;  but  he  has  left  out  of 
view  many  most  characteristic  and  important  points  of  diflference. 
He  says  nothing  as  to  the  diverse  treatment  of  external  nature : 
nothing  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  form,  which  distinguishes 
the  literature  of  modem  times  :  and  nothing  as  to  its  greater  depth 
of  spiritual  life  and  feeling.  In  point  of  taste,  he  prefers  Ra<nne 
to  Shakspeare,  as  being  more  chaste  ;  that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  con- 
forming more  perfectly  to  the  ideal  laws  of  art.  He  maintains,  in- 
deed, that  in  modem  times,  originality  and  artistic  perfection  have 
appeared  as  incompatible  qualities,  the  one  diminishing  with  the 
progress  of  the  other.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  hA^ever,  that  he 
condemns  indiscriminately  every  departure  from  the  ancient  models. 
He  draws  a  just  distinction  between  the  principles  and  the  rules  of  , 
composition — ^principles  of  universal  tmth  and  application — ^rules 
for  particular  cases  which  vary  with  the  different  data  and  condi- 
tions of  each  difierent  c^e.  And  in  this  sense  he  affirms,  what  in 
this  sense  no  one  would  think  of  denying,  that  the  classic  and  die 
romantic  are  both  alike  subject  to  the  same  principles  of  beauty. 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  determine  in  each  instance  whether  a 
given  form  were  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  special  mles,  or 
brought  under  the  category  of  general  principles.  Mure  insists, 
that  the  genuine  principles  of  dramatic  art,  as  recognized  by  the 
Grecians,  and  valid  for  all  time,  exclude  the  mixture  of  the  serious 
and  burlesque  :  and  we  may  presume,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  it,  that  this  is  one  of  the  particulars  in  which  Shakspeare  show- 
ed his  deficiency  as  an  artist.  But  he  has  not  attempted  to  prove« 
jftiat  the  contrast  of  these  elements  must  always  be  ofibnsive,  and 
can  never  subserve  the  purposes  of  art.  And  mis  he  hardly  seems 
to  hold  :  for  the  same  principle  must  extend,  we  should  suppose,  to 
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epic  composition  :  jet  he  dwells  at  considerable  length  and  with  ap- 
parent approbation  on  the  comic  element  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  distinctly  the  views  and  principles  of 
criticism  developed  in  the  chapter  to  which  we  refer,  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  vaguely  amid  proinse  words  and  indefinite  generali- 
ties. 

In  the  literature  of  Greece,  no  less  than  in  its  history,  the  be- 
ginnings are  mythical.  Our  author,  therefore,  very  properly  com- 
mences by  setting  forth  his  views,  as  to  the  nature,  formation  and 
credibility  of  mythic  narrative.  In  doing  this,  he  takes  ground 
against  die  extreme  skepticism  of  Grote.  This  very  able  writer 
luks  given  in  his  first  volume  the  legendary  tales  of  early  Greece, 
in  their  primitive*  marvelous  form,  without  endeavoring  to  interpret 
them  historically,  or  to  construct  from  them  a  connected  and  au- 
thentic narrative.  Such  an  attempt  he  holds  to  be  illusory  and  fu- 
tile. He  does  not  deny,  that  the  legends  may  contain  an  element 
of  fact :  he  believes  that  they  often  do  so ;  but  regards  it  as  im- 
possible to  determine  from  the  legend  itself,  in  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  whether  it  contains  any  such  element  or  not.  Still  more 
then  must  it  be  impossible  to  distinguish  that  element,  even  if  ad- 
mitted as  existing,  from  the  fictions,  with  which  it  is  mixed  and 
blended.  The  l^end  supplies  no  test  by  which  we  can  analyze  it, 
80  as  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  to  drive  oflF  the  poetical 
admixtures  and  retain  in  our  crucible  a  residuum  of  genuine  his- 
tory. He,  therefore,  gives  the  myths  only  as  a  curious  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  popular  mind  ;  as  illustrating  the  social,  political 
and  religious  principles  of  the  nation ;  and  as  exercising  a  very 
sensible  influence  on  their  national  development  and  progress.  The 
myth  may  be  criticised  by  the  light  of  any  authentic  documents, 
belonging  to  a  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  date  :  and 
may  then  be  made  to  yield  historical  results,  possessing  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  probability.  But  where  no  such  documents  are 
known  to  exist — and  this  he  holds  to  be  the  case  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod before  the  first  Olympiad  in  B.C.  776 — ^he  confesses  himself 
imable  to  distinguish  in  the  myth  its  basis  of  reality,  or  even  to  as- 
sert with  confidence,  that  it  rests  on  any  basis  of  the  kind.  Thus 
in  re^d  to  the  war  of  Troy,  he  tells  the  old  Homeric  story,  as  he 
finds  it,  with  its  gods,  heroes,  and  Helen,  its  manifold  miracles  and 
marvels :  but  when  the  question  comes  as  to  the  real  war,  apart 
from  these  incredible  adjuncts,  he  declares  that  we  have  no  good 
evidence  that  there  was  any,  and  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  say  any- 
thing as  known  and  sure  concerning  it.  So  too,  in  the  legendary 
fictions  of  the  middle  ages,  he  shows  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  history  of  Charlemagne  or  King  Arthur  from  the  poems  and 
romances  of  chivalry,  in  which  they  figure ;  and  that,  if  these  nl^re 
our  only  authorities,  we  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  such 
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persons  ha4  ever  existed.  The  mythical  on  this  view  is  separated 
by  a  broad  and  definite  distinction  from  the  historical.  The  latter 
designation  is  confined  to  that  which  rests,  immediately  or  ultimate- 
ly, on  documentary  evidence,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  events 
tibemselves,  or  following  them  at  no  great  distance.  Everything 
appearing  in  the  form  of  history,  but  counter-checked  bv  no  such 
evidence,  is  treated  as  mythical,  unhistorical,  useless  in  nistory — 
useless  at  least  as  regards  its  subjects,  and  only  useful  frcHn  what  it 
shows  concerning  its  believers. 

Mure  acknowledges  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  convert  legend- 
ary story  into  regular  history.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  attributes 
more  of  fixity  and  substance  to  the  myths.  Without  denying  that 
they  are  subject  to  great  alterations  from  an  allegorizing  spirit,  and 
still  more  from  a  propensity  to  fanciful  embellishment,  he  contends 
that  they  never  arise  out  of  nothing :  that  they  must  always  have  a 
foundation  in  reality :  that  this  vast  and  various  crystallization  of 
fancy  could  only  go  on  around  a  central  nucleus  of  fact.  The  great 
fact  in  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  is  the  combined  movement  of 
many  Grecian  tribes  against  a  Teucrian  kingdom  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Asia  Minor.  And  more  than  this,  he  sees  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  that  many  of  Homer's  heroes,  as  Agamemnon,  Achil- 
les, and  others,  were  really  existing  men :  and  that  many  of  the 
exploits  ascribed  to  them  were  founded  in  reality.  In  support  of 
these  views,  he  urges,  that  the  Homeric  poems  impress  us  strongly 
with  a  feeling  of  the  real — as  also,  that  thev  would  lose  much  of 
their  interest  and  charm  for  the  reader,  if  he  should  refer  them 
wholly  to  the  sphere  of  pure  invention.  These  arguments,  however, 
are  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  satisfy  an  objector :  they  could 
hardly  even  confirm  a  previously  established  faith.  A  much  stronger 
argument  is  founded  on  the  ^lian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor,  plant- 
ed before  the  opening  of  authentic  history,  among  the  very  sites  and 
scenes  of  the  Iliad,  which  presupposes  a  successful  collision  with  the 
previous  inhabitants — a  war  of  Troy,  in  some  form  or  other.  This 
is  a  consideration  of  real  weight,  resting  on  a  substantial  basb  of 
history,  and  one  which  the  principles  of  Grote  by  no  means  required 
him  to  set  aside :  when  we  connect  it  with  the  natural,  prima  facie 
presumption  in  favor  of  an  existing  story,  we  feel  compelled  to  con- 
sider that  writer's  skepticism  as  in  this  case  overstrained  and  un- 
reasonable. In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  mythic  narrative, 
though  we  should  agree  with  Grote  in  giving  up  the  legend,  where 
we  cannot  in  any  way  confront  or  compare  it  witii  authentic  history, 
yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  in  our  judgment,  that  such  a  comparison, 
where  it  is  possible,  may  not  yield  reliable  results,  such  as  neither 
the  history  nor  the  legend  by  itself  could  have  furnished.  Some- 
thing like  this  Grote  himself  appears  to  admit,  in  respect  to  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidse,  or  the  Doriian  occu- 
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pation  of  the  Peloponnesus :  and  there  is  no  sufficient  ceasw  for 
excluding  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war  frwn  the  same  category. 

The  warmest  partisan  of  myths  must  allow,  that  in  some  cases 
they  are  utterly  and  completely  untrue :  that  they  contain  no  fact, 
but  falsehood  only.  Such  myths  are  not  fictions  which  spring  up 
spontaneously  from  the  soil  of  the  popular  mind :  they  are  inten- 
tional perfiaps  interested  fabrications.  When  the  Greeks,  in, the 
sixth  century  before  our  era,  began  to  be  acquainted  with  Egypt  -and 
its  people,  the  Egyptian  literati  were  not  content  with  impressing  on. 
their  new  visitors  Ihe  high  antiquity  of  their  own  civilization :  3iey 
sought  also  to  show  that  the  elements  of  Greek  civilization  were  bor- 
rowed directly  from  their  country.  With  this  view,  they  contrived 
to  give  an  Egyptian  turn  to  many  of  the  old  popular  fables  of 
Greece ;  for  instance,  those  of  the  Trojan  war :  and  at  the  same 
time  added  others  flattering  to  their  national  vanity,  which  were 
drawn  entirely  from  the  stores  of  their  own  invention.  The  Greeks 
were  not  disposed  to  be  very  critical  or  skeptical  about  these  stories. 
Eg^t  to  them  was  a  land  of  wonders  :  the  tales,  which  connected 
their  own  beginnings  with  that  most  ancient  country,  seemed  proba- 
ble in  themselves,  and  not  dishonorable  to  the  younger  land  :  they 
were  received  accordingly  with  ready  faith.  Modem  scholars  are 
not  so  easily  convinced.  Even  Mure  denies  all  authority  to  the 
legends,  which  tell  of  Egyptian  colonies  planted  in  Athens  and 
Argos,  and  bringing  with  tiiem  the  elements  of  civil  and  social  life, 
which  were  before  unknown  to  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  and  religion  of  Greece  are  so  wholly  difierent  from 
those  of  Egypt,  as  to  show  that  they  could  never  have  been  sub- 
jected to  any  powerful  or  permanent  Egyptian  influence.  The 
Greek  language  shows  no  trace  of  Coptic  elements,  except  in  the 
names  of  a  few  objects  or  ideas  borrowed  from  the  East.  Be- 
sides, the  people  of  the  Nile  were  never  a  sea-faring  people,  nor  ever 
disposed  to  enter  upon  maritime  enterprise  or  adventure.  The  ut- 
most, which  our  author  will  allow,  is  the  possibility,  that,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  so-called  shepherd-princes  from  Egypt,  a  few  indi- 
viduals, belonging  to  the  expelled  race,  may  have  fled  for  refuge, 
probably  in  Phoeniciah  vessels,  to  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

The  stories  of  Phoenician  settlement  and  influence,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  regarded  by  our  author,  as  possessing  a  good  degree  of 
historic  probability.  The  Phoenicians  were  a  maritime  people  from 
a  very  early  period :  their  commerce  extended  to  all  the  shores  of 
tiie  Mediterranean,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  posts  or  colonies 
for  trade  in  manj  places.  It  was  natural,  that  they  should  come 
into  contact  and  mtercourse  with  the  Greeks  :  and  that  they  actu- 
ally did  so,  is  attested  by  one  great  fact,  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  is  shown  to  be  Phoenician,  not  only  by  the  legends 
alK>ut  Cadmus,  but  more  certainly  by  the  Phoenician  forms  of  its 
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characters,  and  by  the  purely  Phoenician  names,  which  &ey  never 
ceased  to  bear. 

The  Phoenicians,  however,  though  they  introduced  letters  into 
Greece,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  my  time  a  literary  people. 


which  could  affect,  in  any  material  degree,  the  independent  originality 
of  Greek  literature.  If  this  were  modified  by  any  considerable  in- 
fusion of  foreign  elements,  they  must  have  come  from  Thrace.  For 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Thamyris 
and  others,  the  principal  bards  of  the  legendary  time,  are  in  die 
legends  designated  as  Thracians.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
believing,  that  the  country,  generally  known  as  Thiiu5e,  was  ever 
occupied  by  a  Greek  population :  still  less  is  there  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  barbarian  tribes,  which  the  first  light  of  history  shows 
us  in  possession  of  that  country,  were  the  descendants  of  ancestors, 
who  enjoyed  a  higher  culture.  We  find,  too,  that  when  the  legends 
mention  any  particular  places  in  connection  with  these  so-billed 
Thracians,  they  are  places  belonging  either  to  Pieria  on  the  Mace- 
donian sea-coast,  or  to  the  mountain  region  about  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus in  Central  Greece.  Miiller,  therefore,  has  pronounced  these 
Thracians  to  be  a  Hellenic  people,  originally  settled  in  the  moun- 
tain country  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis,  who,  at  scnne  unknown  period, 
left  their  native  seats  and  emigrated  to  Pieria.  Mure  adopts  &e 
same  theory,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  primitive  home  of  this 
people  :  he  seems  to  think  that  the  legends  do  not  require  us  to  give 
them  a  Pierian  location. 

As  we  follow  the  course  of  dim  tradition,  we  pass  through  a  long 
series  of  legendary  bards — Shadowy  figures,  uncertainly  discerned  in 
the  twilight  of  remote  antiquity — ^until,  after  journeying  we  know 
not  how  far,  and  reaching  we  know  not  what  point,  we  emerge  at 
last  into  a  blaze  of  light.  We  have  before  us  two  unrivaled  menu* 
ments  of  early  epic  art,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  very  form 
and  pressure  of  the  heroic  age  appear  revealed  to  us  in  these  mag- 
nificent compositions.  But  when  we  inquire  concerning  their  author, 
we  find  ourselves  again  in  the  dark.  The  poems  are  known  and 
clear,  as  those  of  Virgil,  or  Dante,  ot  Milton :  but  the  author  is 
scarcely  less  obscure  than  Amphion  or  Orpheus.  We  have  indeed 
a  traditional  Homer,  with  many  circumstances  of  his  life.  But  the 
fabric  of  his  biography  dissolves  before  the  lightest  breath  of  histori- 
cal criticism;  and  it  is  evident,  that  Heiwlotus  and  Pindar  had 
little,  if  any,  information  concerning  the  poet  of  the  Iliad,  which 
was  fitted  to  command  the  assent  of  the  historical  mquirer.  Homer, 
in  fact,  was  little  more  than  a  common  designation  for  the  authors  of 
the  early  Epos.  The  voice  of  tradition  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the 
poems,  which  we  call  Homeric,  but  many  others,  which  were  extant 
down  to  a  late  period  of  Grecian  history,  though  now  unfortunately 
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lost.  Intelligent  critics,  it  is  true,  dissented  from  the  popular  be- 
lief :  they  saw  the  superiority  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  set 
them  apart  as  the  only  g^uine  productions  of  Homer.  But  they 
did  so,  not  on  external  grounds  of  history,  but  on  the  internal  eyi- 
dence  of  character  and  style  ;  and  for  us  also  this  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal reliance  in  the  various  questions  relating  to  the  authorsMp  of 
the  Homeric  poems. 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  century  was  a  period  of  general  skepti- 
cism. The  fact,  that  a  proposition  had  received  unquestioning  as- 
sent for  ages,  was  then  regarded  as  in  some  sort  proof  presump- 
tive against  its  truth.  Tradition  no  longer  fortified  the  doctrine 
which  it  inclosed  :  it  was  a  ruined  wall  that  only  encouraged  and 
provoked  attack.  Nor  was  it  alone  the  reverence  for  authority  that 
suffered :  the  feeling  ot  unity,  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  action 
of  the  same  causes,  became  impaired  and  indistinct.  The  discord, 
which  rent  the  political  and  moral  world,  extended  to  literature,  and 
even  here  nothing  could  be  perceived  but  discords.  The  highest 
artistic  unity  was  unobserved  or  went  for  nothing,  while  a  discrep- 
ancy in  the  merest  matters  of  detail  was  carefully  noted  and  ex- 
alted into  paramount  importance.  Hence  a  general  disposition  to 
challenge  the  authenticity  or  unity  of  ancient  works,  where  they 
were  not  shielded  by  the  most  formidable  array  of  external  testi- 
monies. All  are  familiar  with  the  results  of  this  tendency  in  Bibli- 
cal criticism.  Its  influence  was  less  conspicuous  perhaps,  yet  no 
less  real  in  classical  philology.  It  was  a  thing  of  course,  that  the 
Homeric  poems  should  not  run  the  gauntlet  Sirough  such  a  time 
without  suffering  keen  attack.  The  traditional  belief  concerning 
Elomer  had  been  impugned  by  Bentley  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ast  century,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Giambattista  Vice,  the  ingen- 
ous  and  eccentric  philosopher  of  Naples.  It  was  Wolf,  however, 
vho  first  directed  the  batteries  of  skepticism  effectively  against  the 
dd  established  doctrine.  In  his  famous  Prolegomena — a  work  dis- 
ingoished  for  its  elegance  of  style  not  less  than  its  originality  and 
radition — ^he  boldly  denies  the  existence  of  a  personal  Homer, 
le  commences  with  a  large  number  of  epic  lays,  the  work  of  many 
ifferemt  bards,  «id  relating  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  among 
rhich,  however,  the  war  of  Troy,  and  the  mythical  events  connected 
dth  it,  furnished  the  favorite  themes.  These  lays  are  handed 
own,  generally  in  an  unwritten  form,  for  several  ages  :  during  this 
Line  they  are  constantly  rehearsed  by  professional  reciters,  rhapso- 
ists,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  the  exercise  of  their  vo- 
ation,  and  cantillated  their  stock  of  lays  in  the  halls  of  chiefs  and 
b  the  festivals  of  the  gods.  Thus  composed  and  transmitted, 
irou^  many  changes,  additions  and  diminutions,  they  reach  at 
n^h  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  At  this  juncture,  they  fall 
ito  the  hwds  of  certain  literary  artisans,  acting  under  the  orders 
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of  the  great  Athenian  tyrant  Pisistratos,  who  conceive  the  happy 
idea  of  constructing  long  c(mtinuons  poems  out  of  the  raw  materiid 
which  they  supply.  Accordingly  they  select  from  the  great  mass  at 
their  disposal,  the  pieces  which  relate  to  the  Wrath  of  Achilles,  and 
the  Return  of  Ulysses  from  Troy  to  Ithaca,  and  combining  them  in- 
geniously together,  with  the  necessary  insertions,  alteraticms  and  re- 
trenchments, they  produce  at  last  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  ^di 
as  we  now  have  them. 

This  theory  appears  in  our  rough  outline  somewhat  more  positive 
and  definite  than  should  be.  Its  author  evidently  felt  himsdf 
strongest  on  the  negative  side,  and  to  that  directed  his  chief  atten- 
tion. He  could  criticise  the  popular  view,  and  oppose  it  widi  many 
doubts  and  difficulties,  previously  unthought  of.  But  when  it  came 
to  setting  forth  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  explaining  the  actual 

?>ne8is  of  the  poems,  his  language  was  often  vague  and  ambiguous, 
et  in  this  respect  he  only  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  a  time  more 
intent  on  pulling  down  than  building  up.  His  theory,  therefore,  was 
received  with  general  acceptance,  and  for  some  time  was  in  substance 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  German  scholars.  Its  advocates  agreed 
in  denying  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poems — and  they  agreed  in  lit- 
tle else.  The  original  elements  of  which  they  were  composed  ;  the 
amount  of  change  and  interpolation  to  which  tibey  were  subjected  by 
the  redactors :  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  other  epic 
poems  of  the  early  time.:  on  these  and  many  other  points  the  va- 
rieties of  opinion  could  hardly  be  enumerated.  We  find  the  same 
discrepancy  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism.  Many  scholars  have 
agreed  in  rejecting  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  as- 
serting its  fragmentary  character  :  but  in  regard  to  the  fragments, 
their  number,  limits,  authors,  dates,  &c.,  hardly  any  two  can  be 
found  agreeing  with  each  other.  In  the  case  of  the  Bible,  all  know 
that  there  has  been  a  great  reaction  from  the  skepticism  of  the  last 
century.  The  current  of  opinion  has  come  to  set  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  general  mind  of  scholars  gravitates  again  towards  the 
old  established  doctrine.  We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  all 
this  skepticism  and  criticism,  these  long  processes  of  questioning, 
challenging,  searching,  have  been  entirely  in.  vaii[i*  For  though  the 
older  formulas  are  restored,  they  are  placed  upon  more  solid  grounds, 
and  propped  by  firmer  buttresses,  than  heretofore.  If  then  we  ap- 
pear to  have  come  round  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  it  is  in 
appearance  only,  not  in  reality :  we  have  actually  made  a  most  im- 
portant advance.  We  do  not  now  simply  believe :  we  believe  ra- 
tionally, intelligently — ^not  from  want  of  contradiction,  but  from 
preponderant  weight  of  evidence. 

The  reaction  is  equally  evident  in  the  Homeric  question.  Oar 
author  is  himself  an  instance  of  it.  He  states,  that  in  tiie  otitset  of 
his  studies,  he  was,  like  most  young  scholars,  a  zealous  disciple  of 
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lie  Wolfian  sohool ;  but  by  twenty  years^  study  of  its  doctrines  has 
ecome  thoroughly  conyinced  of  their  fallacy.  It  is  perhaps  the 
atural  effect  of  such  a  change,  that  he  should  pass  from  one  extreme 
y  the  other,  and  assert  the  views,  which  he  has  now  embraced,  in  a 
3mewhat  cramped  and  inflexible  form.  And  yet,  as  regards  his 
rincipal  conclusions — ^that  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey  are  each  the 
ork  of  a  single  author,  and  both  probably  of  the  same  author,  and 
iiat  they  are  not  large]y  interpolated  nor  otherwise  essentially 
hanged  from  their  primitive  form — ^we  have  no  doubt,  that  these 
ropositions  express  what  is  now  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  best 
sholars,  and  likely  to  become  in  the  end  all  but  universal. 

The  theory  of  Wolf  himself,  as  we  have  just  described  it,  is 
learly  untenable.  It  is  demonstrably  absurd  to  suppose,  that  there 
bould  not  have  been  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  existing  in  their  sub- 
tantial  integrity  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  our 
ra.  The  wonder  is,  that  any  scholar  of  respectable  standing  should 
^er  have  been  found  to  question  it.  The  works  of  the  Epic  cycle 
re  decisive  on  that  point.  This  name  is  given  to  a  series  of  epic 
oems,  composed  by  various  authors,  from  776  to  550  B.C.,  on 
^gendary  subjects  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  war  of 
i'roy.  They  are  all  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  scantiest 
ragments.  We  have,  however,  a  tolerable  synopsis  of  their  plan 
ud  contents,  made  out  while  they  were  yet  extant.  And  from  this 
;  is  evident,  that  they  avoided  the  thetues  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  :  that  they  aimed  to  supplement  the  action  of  those  poems  : 
lat  they  rested  upon  them,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  imply  not  only 
leir  previous  existence,  but  their  general  notoriety  and  recognized 
reeminenoe.  Here  then  we  find  su^e  traces  of  these  poems  long 
efore  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  at  a  time  when  the  Wolfian  theory 
3presents  them  as  unconnected  lays,  undistinguished  from  a  multi- 
ide  of  others,  that  lay  floating  in  the  memory  of  the  rhapsodists. 
lut  this  age  of  Pisistratus,  if  too  late  for  the  indications  of  the 
'yclic  peems,  is  much  too  early  for  that  book-making  process,  which 
le  theory  of  Wolf  attributes  to  it.  Such  feats  of  literary  jobwork 
Blong  to  a  later  period.  We  cannot  imagine  them  in  the  middle  of 
le  sixth  century,  in  the  fresh  spring-time  of  Grecian  literature, 
hen  it  was  putting  forth  the  most  splendid  original  productions,  with 
fertility  that  seemed  to  be  inexhaustible. 

As  to  the  agency  of  Pisistratus,  Mure  does  not  go  to  the  length 
f  denying  it  altogether.  But  he  puts  a  new  face  upon  the  matter, 
y  assuming,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  this  Athe- 
ian  redaction  was  not  confined  to  our  Homer,  the  author  of  the 
liad  and  Odyssey,  but  extended  to  Homer,  in  the  wider  sense  of 
le  name,  the  common  father  of  the  early  Epos.  He  conjectures 
lat  this  may  have  been  the  ori^n  of  the  Epic  cycle:  that  the 
oems  composing  it  were  then  for  the  first  time  broi^sht  together  in 
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a  single  ooUeotion,  and  arranged  in  the .  order  of  dieir  l^endatj 
chronology.  { 

It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  x>roye  that  the  Diad  and  the  Odys- 
sey existed  in  an  integral  form  as  early  as  the  first  Olympiad.  We 
only  put  farther  back  the  question  of  dieir  original  umfy.    For  it  is  ; 
stiU  supposable,  though  certainly  not  very  probable,  that  they  may  ' 
have  been  produced  in  that  early  time,  by  an  artifidal  combinatioB 
of  distinct  and  isolated  pieces.    In  the  absence  of  positiTe  hiatoricil 
testimony,  the  question  must  depend  on  the  intenial  evidence,  tiie 
indications  of  the  poems  themselves.    It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine, 
that  a  patch-work  process  of  composition  could  result  in  a  wdl 
ordered  proportion  of  the  parts,  and  an  ideal  symmetry  of  the  whole. 
One  might  as  well  expect  to  make  beautiful  statues  by  piecing  to- 
gether the  isolated  heads,  limbs  and  torsos  of  the  Elgin  collection. 
The  separate  parts  of  such  a  work  could  not  fail  to  appear  in  their 
separate  intention  and  character.    Now,  there  are  not  wanting 
critics,  who  profess  to  distinguish  in  this  way  the  original  compo- 
nents of  Homer — the  disjecti  membra  poeta*     Thus  Lachmaan, 
after  having  dissected  the  2200  lines  of  the  Iliad,  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  book  and  the  590th  line  of  the  fiffceentii,  into 
four  distinct  songs,  declares,  that,  if  any  man  thinks  their  differcBce 
of  spirit  inconsiderable,  or  fails  to  feel  it  at  once  when  pdnted  oat, 
he  will  do  well  not  to  trouble  himself  any  more  either  with  mj 
criticisms,  or  with  epic  poetry,  because  he  is  too  weak  to  under- 
stand anything  about  it.''    If  these  critics  agreed  with  each  other, 
making  the  same  separations  and  the  same  connections,  we  shosld 
pay  more  regard  to  their  authority  :  for  we  might  then  believe,  that 
their  judgments,  though  to  us  'apparently  groundless,  were  founded 
on  some  real  objective  test.    But  when  we  find,  that        of  them 
has  a  scheme  of  his  own,  and  that  each  r^rds  tiie  arran^menta  of 
his  predecessors  as  little  less  absurd  than  the  old  unitarian  belief, 
we  begin  to  doubt  the  validity  of  their  criteria :  and  we  claim  the 
right  of  opposing  our  subjective  feeling  to  theirs,  especially  as  ours 
connects  us  with  that  great  body  of  reiKlers,  who  have  in  all  times 
recognized  the  one  personal  Homer. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  resting  the  unity  of  these  poems 
on  purely  subjective  grounds  :  we  think  it  a  truth  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration. The  contents  of  each  may  be  presented  in  such  a  form, 
as  to  show  its  leading  aim,  and  to  show  that  this  aim  was  kept  in 
view  throughout — that  the  parts  were  arranged  and  composed  with 
reference  to  the  whole.  This  is  strongly  urged  by  Ghrote  in  regard 
to  the  Odyssey,  to  which  he  justly  attributes  a  more  conspicnoas 
and  striking  coherence,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad.  He  ac- 
cepts, therefore,  without  hesitation,  the  original  unity  of  the  former 
poem  :  as  to  the  latter,  he  receives  it  with  considerable  reservations  ; 
though  these  are  far  from  sufficient  to  justify  Mure  in  dassing  him 
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moDg  the  supporters  of  the  Wdfian  theory.  He  regards  the  Iliad 
as  mi^e  by  the  ^ilargement  <s{  a  primitive  Achilleid.  This  poem, 
he  supposes,  embraced  aboHt  fourteen  books  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
aad  was  of  simple  structure,  beijig  occupied  wholly  with  the  anger 
of  Achilles  and  its  consequences.  The  books  from  the  second  to 
the  seventh,  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  twenty-third,  and  twenty- 
fourth,  he  looks  upon  as  the  addition  of  later  hands, — ^not  indepen- 
dently composed,  as  m  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf — ^but  constructed  for 
incorporation  into  a  previously  existing  poem.  This  theory  of  the 
Iliad  he  defends  with  great  ingenuity ;  but  he  cannot  guard  it 
against  the  fatal  improbability,  that  the  original  Homer  should  have 
been  followed  close  by  poets  of  equal  genius,  who,  however,  instead 
of  composing  independent  works,  were  content  with  interpolating 
the  work  of  their  predecessor.  Mure  has  taken  great  pains  to  de- 
velop the  unity  of  plan  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  both  by  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  text,  and  by  particular  criticism  of  the  parts,  which 
have  sometimes  been  regarded  as  excrescences  upon  the  action. 

Our  author  does  not  deny  the  discordances  and  contradictions, 
which  have  been  relied  upon  in  arguing  the  fragmentary  origin  of 
tiie  poems.    He  admits,  that  they  are  numerous  and  irreconcilable. 
He  goes  farther  even  than  his  opponents,  and  shows  that  they  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  same  current  of  narrative  or  description.  But 
he  denies,  that  they  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  proving  diversity  of 
authorship.    The  best  poets,  writing  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  infdlible  :  they  are  subject  to  forgetfulness  and 
error :  they  are  liable  to  ccmtradict  themselves,  to  cross  their  own 
track,  and  incur  the  censure  of  a  lynx-eyed  critic  intent  on  absolute 
consistency.    If  self-contradiction  were  incompatible  with  unity  of 
authorship,  hardly  any  great  work  could  prove  its  claim  to  be  the 
production  of  a  single  author.    Mure  has  taken  the  pains  to  exam- 
ine a  number  of  works,  by  the  most  celebrated  writers — such  as 
Virgil,  Milton,  Cervantes  and  Walter  Scott — and  has  collected  out 
of  them  a  curious  anthology  of  contradictions.    Those  of  the  Mneid 
wiU  surprise  the  reader,  who  considers  the  amount  of  patient  thought 
and  toil  expended  on  that  work  by  a  poet  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  eminently  "judicious.''    Of  Don  Quixote  it  is  observed,  that 
its  self-contradictions  equal,  or  probably  exceed  in  number  those 
of  the  Iliad,  Odyssey  and  ^neid  united.    Of  the  seventy  chapters 
comprised  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  there  are  few  but  contain 
statements  totally  irreconcilable  with  others  occurring  in  previous 
or  subsequent  portions  of  the  narrative.''    These  writers  all  enjoy- 
ed facilities  for  correct  consistent  composition,  which  were  denied  to 
Homer.    The  manuscript  or  printed  sheets  lay  continually  beside 
iJiem,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  rectify  the  slips  of  memory. 
Bat  the  Grecian  poet,  though  he  may  not  have  been  unable  to  reduce 
bus  work  to  writing,  had  certainly  much  less  command  of  that  re- 
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source,  aud  was  so  muQh  the  cofore  subject  to  llie  accidents^  against 
which  it  is  a  s^eguard.  It  is  still  more  important  to  remember, 
that  whether  his  work  were  written  or  not,  it  was  intended  for  hear- 
ers and  not  for  readers.  An  uncultivated  audience,  charmed  bj  the 
musical  enunciation  of  the  rhapsodist,  and  inspired  by  the  epic 
glories  of  his  song,  would  have  little  disposition,  as  well  as  litde 
ability,  to  compare  part  with  part,  so  as  to  expose  and  censure 
every  appearance  of  contradiction.  The  dread  of  minute  criticism, 
which  now-a-days  is  always  present  for  good  or  for  evil  to  the  mind 
the  author,  was  unknown  to  the  poet  of  that  early  time.  We 
cannot  suppose  then,  that  an  individual  Homer  would  guard  himself 
very  carefully  on  tiiis  side — that  he  would  trouble  himself  much 
about  securing  absolute  consistency  and  probability  <^  narrative. 
His  objects  were  poetical  and  not  historical.  He  would  care  little 
for  a  contradiction  that  was  not  striking  and  offensive  to  a  circle  of 
enthusiastic  hearers — especially,  if  it  enabled  him  to  secure  some 
interesting  dramatic  effect,  or  some  beauty  of  poetical  descripticm. 
Mure  has  shown  that  serious  discrepancies  are  to  be  found  woven 
into  the  same  texture  of  discourse,  whei^  the  very  extremity  of  sub* 
dividing  criticism  cannot  assume  a  difference  <^  authors.  These 
inconsistencies,  which  could  not  be  made  available  in  support  of  the 
Wolfian  hypothesis,  have  been  generally  overlooked  by  its  partisans. 
Yet  they  demonstrate  principles  and  habits  of  composition  in  the 
epic  autiior,  which  completely  nullify  the  argument  rounded  on  Ihe 
more  remote  discordances.  It  is  mteresting  to  observe  in  some 
oases  a  sort  of  conventional  probability,  according  to  which  people 
are  allowed  to  see  and  know  only  so  much  of  what  takes  place  in 
their  presence,  as  may  happen,  to  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  <tf 
the  poet — a  convention,  which  Mure  compares  to  the  asides  of  the 
modern  theater. 

.  The  skillful  and  consistent  delineation  of  human  character  has 
always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  crowning  excellencies  of  die 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Pervading,  as  it  does,  both  poems,  with  the 
same  peculiarities  of  thou^t  and  handling,  and  ihe  same  concep- 
tion of  individual  persons,  it  furnishes  a  very  strong  argum^t  for 
unity  of  authorship.  Mure  has  dwelt  upon  it  at  great  length,  and 
his  minute  researches  bring  out  much  that  is  novel  and  interesting. 
We  take  an  instance  from  the  character  of  Agamenmon.  This 
king  of  men,"  with  all  his  splendid  qualities^  is  represented  as  <Mie 
who  yields  blindly  to  his  own  ungovemed  passions,  and  is  often  hur- 
ried by  them  into  fatal  acts  of  folly  or  of  crime..  For  this  character 
the  poet  has  an  appropriate  word — Ate.  It  denotes  sometimes  the 
state  of  a  mind  thus  befooled  and  led  astray  by  passion  and  pre- 
sumption ;  and  sometimes  the  divinity  to  whose  malign  influence 
that  state  of  mind  was  attributed.  Now  it  is  remaiiable  that  out 
of  about  thirty  occasions  in  which  the  term  occurs  in  the  IIiad>  it 
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h&8  been  iised  no  less  than  twenty-four  ynSa  especial  reference  to 
Agamemnon's  conduct,  while  of  the  remaining  examples  it  has  been 
but  rarely  and  quite  incidentally  connected  with  the  name  of  any 
other  person  or  object.'^  This  is  owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  great  subject  of  the  poem,  is 
provoked  by  an  act  of  unreasonable  violence,  to  which  Agamemnon 
is  instigated  by  the  influence  of  Ate.  It  is  natural  that  the  deed 
should  be  often  referred  to,  and  as  often  described  in  somewhat 
similar  terms. 

In  the  character  of  Diomed  we  find  heroic  fortitude  and  prompti- 
tude, united  with  equal  modesty  of  feeling  and  brevity  of  speech. 
These  qualities  appear  in  a  conjuncture  which  arises  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  inaction  of  Achilles.  The  council  of  chiefs  is  thrown  into 
extreme  perplexity  by  a  disastrous  turn  of  affairs :  the  most  experi- 
enced cotinselors  are  at  a  loss  what  to  propose.  Diomed  waits  until 
it  is  plain  that  no  one  else  will  speak.  He  then  comes  forward,  and 
in  few  words  urges  some  energetic  action,  which  receives  at  once  the 
unanimous  applause  and  approbation  of  the  assembly.  This  situa- 
tion recurs  not  less  than  four  times,  and  is  described  every  time  in 
neurly  the  same  words. 

It  is  hazardous  to.  attribute  these  consistencies  in  the  representa- 
tion of  character  to  a  common  stock  of  epic  tradition.  We  know 
that  some  of  the  chiefs,  as  Diomed  and  Menelaus,  were  represented 
in  a  very  different  and  far  less  flattering  way  by  authors  of  the  Epio 
cycle.  Still  more  was  this  the  case  with  Ulysses,  in  whom  ^^die 
valiant  soldier  was  transformed  into  the  skullong  poltroon,  the  sa^ 
gacious  politician  into  the  plotting  traitor,  the  man  of  honor  into 
the  low-minded  villain."  Perhaps  the  thing  most  to  be  regretted 
in  the  entire  loss  of  the  Cyclic  poems,  is  this,  that  many  things  are 
ttow  ascribed  to  a  common  epic  genius,  which  would  appear,  if  we 
liad  diose  works,  as  the  exclusive  property  of  Homer.  As  it  is, 
they  lessen  the  glory  of  their  predecessor  by  sharing  it.  Could  we 
jee  them,  they  would  probably  heighten  his  splendor  by  the  contrast 
)f  their  own  dai'kness. 

In  the  compositions  of  a  single  author  we  look  for  unity  of  style, 
ifet  the  demand  may  be  pressed  too  far.  The  productions  of  the 
ame  mind  will  vary  with  times,  circumstances,  moods,  subjects,  and 
aspiration.  He  who  dashes  on  at  one  time  in  the  full  tide  of 
bought,  pouring  out  his  resources  with  lavish  profusion,  will  be 
een  at  another  urging  on  a  flagging  spirit  to  the  treatment  of  an 
ncongenial  theme.  Absolute  equality  of  excellence  is  not  to  be  re- 
uired  in  any  writer :  least  of  all,  perhaps,  in  one  of  preeminent 
enioSiT  The  ancient  critics  and  grammarians  stigmatized  many 
assages  as  spurious,  because  they  were  in  their  judgment  unworthy 
f  Homer.  The  sentence  may  have  been  just  in  some  cases  :  but 
le  ground  on  which  it  rested  is  entitled  to  little  confidence.  The 
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traer  principle  appears  in  tbe  Horatian  ^^quanioquc  htmus  dormi' 

tat  Homerus.^^ 

Much  that  is  uniform  und  pervading  in  the  style  of  these  poems 
is  attributed  oftai  to  the  common  genius  and  tiie  current  forms  of 
early  epic  poetry — to  what  Mure  calls  epic  commonplace.  To 
this  head  we  may  refer  numerous  formulas  of  constant  recurrence, 
such  as  .those  which  introduce  the  words  of  a  speaker,  or  those 
which  describe  the  hurlii^  the  spear  and  the  falling  of  the 
slain.  Yet  in  regard  to  these  we  can  easily  believe  witli  Mure 
that  many  of  the  most  striking  and  felicitous  owe  their  origm 
or  their  peculiar  form  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  single  Homer. 
On  this  point  the  Cyclic  poems,  if  we  had  them,  would  perhaps  ^ve 
us  little  satisfactory  information  :  for  of  things  common  to  all,  we 
should  8tm  be  in  doubt,  how  many  were  borrowed  by  the  Cyclic 
poets  directly  from  Homer,  and  how  many  taken  by  both  from  the 
great  common  stock  of  epic  tradition.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  peculiarities  of  treatment  and  expression, 
which  from  their  nature  can  never  have  l>een  common  to  a  whole 
class  of  poets.  This  is  true  of  that  dramatic  management,  already 
referred  to,  by  which  the  description  of  the  author  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible superseded  by  the  language  of  his  persons.  We  see  this  not 
only  in  the  dialogue  which  abounds  tliroughout  the  poems,  but  in 
other  cases  also,  where  we  should  less  expect  to  find  it.  The  feeling 
of  a  multitude  is  expressed  in  the  language  of  its  leader :  or  in  words 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  each  or  any  individual  to  his  nearest 
companion.  The  succession  of  thought  in  a  single  mind  is  repre- 
sented, as  on  the  stage,  by  a  soliloquy  or  monologue :  which  some- 
times appears  under  the  form  of  a  debate  in  the  mind  itself ;  and 
sometimes  even  as  an  address  of  the  actor  to  his  own  mind.  Some- 
thing of  this  might  be  attributed  to  the  vivacity  of  an  early  simple 
age :  something  to  common  epic  genius.  But  we  cannot  tiius  ac- 
count for  the  whole  phenomenon.  Aristotle  could  not  have  noticed 
this  as  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Homer  if  he  had  found  it  equally  in 
other  epic  authors.  It  is  a  striking  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
individual  poet. 

The  argument  drawn  by  the  author  from  the  identity  of  moral 
feeling  and  opinion  throughout  the  poems,  is  not  without  its  wei^t. 
But  the  so-called  comic  element  is  more  doubtful.  Mure  reg^ds 
this  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  and  thinks  that  critics  have  fallen 
into  serious  difficulties  from  overlooking  it.  We  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, however,  that  his  conception  of  the  subject  is  more  original  tiluui 
satisfactory.  He  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  lively  simplicity  and 
naiveU  for  intentional  comicality.  It  is  certain  that  Homer  de- 
scribes every  kind  of  life  with  great  minuteness  and  exactness*  He 
gives  us  a  daguerreotype  of  the  heroic  period,  in  which  all  its  varied 
scenes  are  successively  brought  before  our  view.  .  Like  the  son,  he 
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portrays  each  scene  as  it  comes,  whether  mean  or  grand,  gay  or 
gloomy,  with  the  same  scrupulous  fidelity.  It  is  clear  too,  that  he 
has  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  scenes  which  he  represents ;  that  he 
treats  some  with  deep  trade  pathos,  others  mtix  a  careless  and 
light-hearted  humor.  All  this,  we  can  readily  allow.  But  we  can- 
not so  easily  admit  that  he  has  introduced  long  passages,  whole 
books  even,  for  the  sale  of  burlesque  effect.  Still  less  can  we  con- 
cede, that  the  poet  designedly  parodies  his  own  heroics,  balances 
his  own  tragedy  with  a  farce  at  the  oonclusi<m.  But  most  improb- 
able of  all  is  it,  that  he  should  appear  as  a  sort  of  Archilochus-Ho- 
mer,  wielding  the  lash  of  the  professed  satirist.  For  so  our  author 
regards  him  in  the  episode  of  the  Phseacians  in  the  Od^pssey, — a 
piece  designed,  as  he  supposes,  to  ridicule  the  luxurious  habits  and 
the  boastful  vani^  of  some  people,  Ionian  or  Phoenician,  with  which 
the  poet  was  familiarly  acquainted. 

As  to  the  puns,  which  Mure  refers  to,  as  evidencing  the  spirit  of 
comedy,  they  are  most  (rf  them  perfectly  serious — splays  upon  words, 
such  as  occur  not  seldom  in  the  tragic  passages  of  Shakspeare — such 
as  are  found  even  Id  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
only  instance,  in  which  anything  like  comedy  could  be  imagined,  is 
in  die  trick  practiced  by  Ulysses  upon  Polyphemus,  when  he  gives 
his  name  as  Outis  or  No-man.  But  here  the  comedv,  if  such  it 
be,  is  of  the  serious  kind.  The  device  is  in  the  poet's  view  per- 
fectly natural  for  the  man  of  many  arts  under  such  circumstances  : 
nor  is  there  any  hint  that  he  regards  it  as  derogating  in  the  least 
from  the  dignitjr  of  the  heroic  character.  Mure  discovers  an  inten- 
tional drollery  in  the  question,  which  recurs  several  times  in  the 
Odyssey,  addressed  to  a  stranger  recently  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Ithaca — "  What  ship  brought  you  ?  for  I  think  you  came  not  here 
by  land.''  The  expression  strikes  us  certainly  as  quaint  and 
strange  :  but  it  is  used  to  honored  guests  without  anything  jocular 
before  or  after  it.  If  regarded  as  burlesque  it  must  appear  mis- 
placed or  impertinent.  Still  worse  would  it  be  with  another  ques- 
tion repeatedly  addressed  to  travelers,  whether  they  are  joumeying^ 
on  business,  or  wandering  without  definite  aim,  as  buccaneers,  over 
the  sea,  that  rove  about  and  risk  their  lives,  in  bringing  harm  to 
men  of  other  lands."  If  such  freebooting  expeditions  were  not  look- 
ed upcm  as  dishonorable,  there  is  no  occasion  for  imagining  a  jest : 
if  they  were  held  as  dishonorable,  the  jest  would,  have  been  an  in- 
sult in  any  state  of  society.  And  why  should  we  suppose  anything 
ludicrous  in  asking  a  man,  whether  he  was  engaged  in  that  which 
Ulysses  is  represented  as  having  practiced — ^which  he  avows  his  in- 
tention of  practicing  again  1  The  detailed  and  familiar  descriptions 
of  Alcinous  and  h^  court  are  given  as  examples  of  the  burlesque. 
But  what  shall  we  say  then  as  to  the  particulars  of  Homeric 
cookery  in  the  Iliad  1   Mure  himself  recognizes  the  pleasure,  which 
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the  Homeric  man  (to  use  an  expression  of  Grote's)  must  have  ttkea 
in  the  metrical  description  of  familiar  objects.  Description  was 
sought  and  valued  for  its  own  sake.  If  this  was  so  with  the  trivial, 
why  not  so  with  that  which  borders  close  upon  it,  and  cannot  al- 
ways be  distinguished  from  it,  the  ridiculous  f 

There  are  many  critics,  such  as  Payne  Knight,  Nitzsch,  and 
Orote,  who  hold  to  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey, but  refer  the  two  to  different  authors.  This  view  has  no  ground 
of  external  evidence  in  its  favor ;  yet  neither  has  it  any  decidedly 
against  it.  The  early  tradition  of  antiquity  ascribed  not  only  these 
poetns,  but  many  others,  to  Homer  :  if  these  two  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  rest,  it  has  been  solely  on  grounds  of  internal  evi- 
dence :  and  on  such  grounds  we  could  with  equal  right  separate  one 
of  these  two  from  the  other.  Yet  with  Mure,  we  should  attach 
considerable  weight  to  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ancient 
critics  in  favor  of  a  common  authorship.  They  showed  their  inde- 
pendence by  denying  the  Homeric  origin  of  the  Thebais,  the  Epi- 
goni  and  several  other  works.  If  they  had  seen  any  essential  cUf- 
ference  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  as  regards  style,  or  ge- 
nius, or  manners,  no  deference  to  current  tradition  would  have  pre- 
vented them  from  giving  it  full  weight.  We  do  not  know,  what 
were  the  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  few  Separatists  of  ancient 
times.  The  modem  advocates  of  this  doctrine  have  not  generally 
denied  the  equality  of  poetic  merit  in  the  two  poems,  but  have 
pointed  out  many  supposed  diversities  in  language,  m  customs  and  in 
ideas.  They  have  commonly  assumed  the  Odyssey  as  the  later 
work,  and  have  sought  to  show  that  it  represents  a  more  advanced 
culture,  and  a  more  perfectly  organized  condition  of  society.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  noticeable  differences  in  tone  wd 
contents  between  the  two  poems  :  this  results  of  necessity  from  the 
difference  of  subject.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  or  impor- 
tant diversity,  which  is  not  fairly  referrible  to  this  cause.  The 
mythic  story^  so  far  as  it  appears  in  both  poems,  is  in  both  the  same. 
And  Mure  has  shown  the  value  of  this  agreement,  by  confronting 
the  Homeric  poems  with  those  of  tiie  Epic  cycle,  or  what  little  we 
have  of  them,  and  pointing  out  the  variations  and  discrepancies  of 
fable  which  they  present.  For  the  manifold  coincidence  and  re- 
semblance of  the  two  poems,  the  Separatist  theory  has  no  explana- 
tion, except  either  in  epic  commonplace,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena— or  in  a  designed  imitation  of  the  earlier  bard 
by  the  later,  which  is  contradicted-by  the  general  ease,  freedom  and 
spirit  of  the  Odyssey.  Perhaps  after  all  the  strongest  reason  with 
the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  has  been  the  difficulty  of  supposing, 
that  any  one  man  could  have  produced  two  works  of  such  magm- 
tude,  and  such  variety  of  subject  and  of  style  :  and  especially  that 
this  should  have  occurred  in  the  infancy  of  literature,  and  at  a  time 
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-when  the  art  of  writing,  if  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  proba- 
cy a  rare  and  difficult  process.  This  is  almost  the  only  reason 
urged  by  Grote,  who  indeed  does  not  express  himself  very  confident- 
ly upon  the  question.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in  the  case : 
l)ut  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  materially  lessened  by  the  Separatist 
view.  It  is  strange  that  one  man  should  have  been  able  to  produce 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  but  it  is  searcely  less  strange  that  one  man 
should  have  been  found  who  was  able  to  produce  the  Iliad.  The 
genius,  which  was  sufficient  for  one,  was  not  inadequate  for  both. 
The  faculty  of  memory  or  the  resources  of  writing,  which  were  re- 
quisite to  originate  and  perpetuate  the  Ilia^  with  its  sixteen  thou- 
sand lines,  would  need  no  great  extension  to  take  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey with  their  twenty-seven  thousand.  There  is  great  weight  also  in 
a  consideration  urged  by  Mure  on  the  opposite  side — the  improba- 
I)ility  that  two  poets  of  $uch  transcendent  genius  should  have  flour- 
ished at  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  time.  This  is  the  more  s^k- 
ing,  when  we  consider  that  these  two  poets  must  have  been  not  only 
equal  in  genius,  but  remarkably  alike  in  style  and  treatment.  Minds 
of  the  highest  order,  equally  distinguished  for  depth  and  originality, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  more  perfectly  stamped  with  distinct  indi- 
vidual features.  The  Cyclic  poets  are  numerous  and  extend  over  a 
period  of  two  centuries  :  yet  of  their  voluminous  and  elaborate  pro- 
ductions, not  one,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  best  judgment  of  antiquity, 
was  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Two  first-rate  geniuses  in  the  same  age  and  country 
would  be  scarcely  less  miraculous  than  two  suns  in  the  same  heav- 
ens. Nature  is  not  so  prodigal  of  her  noblest  gifts.  She  reserves 
them  for 

High  souls,  like  those  far  stars  that  come  to  sight 
Once  in  a  century. 

Reeognizing  thus  a  personal  Homer,  the  single  author  of  these 
two  great  epics,  we  naturally  inquire  concerning  his  personal  his- 
tory. The  traditional  accounts  of  antiquity  are  obviously  legend- 
ary :  it  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  no  conclusions  of  probable 
truth  can  be  extracted  from  them.  What  is  most  remarkable  about 
them,  is,  that  in  all  the  earlier  and  purer  forms  they  connect  the 
poet  with  the  iE>)lian  race  in  Asia  Minor.  Cyme  and  Smyrna,  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  iEk)lians,  are  represented  as  dividing 
between  them  the  honor  of  his  origin.  Mure  thinks  it  impossible  to 
determine  his  native  place  any  further  than  as  belonging  to  >£olia. 
MuUer  decides  confidently  in  favor  of  Smyrna.  He  follows  the 
Ionian  story,  according  to  which  that  city  was  founded  by  Ionian 
colonists  from  Ephesus,  who  were  joined  soon  after  by  a  body  of 
.Eolians  from  Cyme.    The  two  races  dwelt  side  by  side  for  some 
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time,  until  the  ^olians  becoming  predommant  expelled  their  Ionian 
fellow-citizens,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Colophon.  At  a 
later  period,  as  is  well  known,  the  city  was  wrested  from  the  iSk)Iian8 
by  a  Colophonian  invasion,  and  continued  ever  after  in  possession  of 
the  lonians.  Now  the  theory  of  MuUer  refers  Homer  to  the  ear- 
lier time  when  the  two  races  were  united  in  the  walls  of  Smyrna : 
the  poet  belonged  to  one  of  the  Ionian  families,  which  were  subse- 
quently driven  out  to  Colophon :  he  may  himself  have  been  among 
uie  refugees.  This  hypothesis  is  recommended  by  its  author,  as  ac- 
counting remarkably  well  for  the  indications  of  the  poems,  whidb 
present,  as  he  thinks,  a  mixture  of  elements  belon^g  to  the  two 
races.  Their  subjects  are  .£olian  :  for  these  colomes  inherited  the 
mythic  glories  of  the  Pelopidse,  their  legendary  founders,  and  espe- 
cially the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  its  scene  in  their 
country,  and  was  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  their  own 
primitive  cfstablishment  in  Asia.  The  style  and  language  of  the 
poems,  on  the  other  hand,  he  refers  to  the  lonians,  and  he  supposes 
that  the  poet  identifies  himself  with  that  people  by  the  preferences 
and  partialities,  which  here  and  there  make  their  appearance. 
These  indications,  however,  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  a  thoroi^^ 
examination,  and  are  more  than  balanced  by  others  of  an  opposite 
character. 

It  is  certain,  that,  in  spite  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  legend, 
the  opinion  gained  currency  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modem  times 
has  been  almost  universal,  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian.  Hence  the 
phrases,  "  Ionian  poet,"  "  bard  of  Chios,''  and  the  like,  the  popu- 
lar synonyms  of  Homer.  Mure  declares  strongly  against  these  form- 
ulas, and  vindicates  for  the  .£olian  race  the  Homer  whom  they  had 
nearly  lost.  He  takes  his  stand  upon  the  legend  in  its  oldest  form, 
which  is  the  less  to  be  suspected  in  this  particular  case,  as  it  comes 
to  us  through  lonians :  they  have  engrafted  much  upon  it,  which 
was  intended  to  procure  honor  for  themselves ;  but  they  hare  not 
obliterated  its  primitive  features,  or  nullified  the  testimony  whidb 
they  give.  The  local  knowledge  of  the  poet  confirms  his  -Solian 
origin.  The  Ionian  places  in  Asia  Minor  are  scarcely  mentioned  ; 
while  those  of  ^Eolia  are  enumerated  with  great  minuteness.  The 
.£olian  predilections  of  the  poet  are  seen  in  other  ways.  In  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  whicli  Mure  defends  as  Homeric,  he  b^ins 
with  Boeotia,  the  recognized  head  of  the  iEIolian  race.  "  The  pro- 
tagonist of  each  poem  is  an  iGolian,  as  are  four  of  the  seven  chiefs 
of  first  rank  before  Troy,  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Diomed.^ 
The  lonians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  chief  of  distinguished 
prowess.  Menestheus  the  Athenian  receiving  only  the  cold  praise  of 
a  "  gooa  drill.''  Yet  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  poet,  had  he 
so  chosen,  to  honor  the  lonians  by  persons  and  achievements  of  his 
own  invention.    He  might  at  least  have  introduced  a  multitude  of 
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honorary  allusions  to  that  people^  their  cities,  chiefWns  and  epony- 
mous heroes.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  him.  The 
interest  which  he  esnpresses  in  the  fate  of  the  Trojan  iEneas  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  ract  that  a  race  of  kings,  deriving  their  origin 

'  firom  that  prince,  reigned  in  a  part  of  iGolia.  Mure  finds  another 
argument  to  the  same  point,  in  the  indifference  manifested  by  the 
poet  in  regard  to  the  Dorian  migration,  and  the  changes  which  it 
wrought  in  Greece  and  elsewhere.  This  great  event  receives  at  the 
utinost  only  a  passing  allusion.  The  iEolian  colonies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  tradition  as  settled  in  Asia  before  the  occurrence  of 
this  revolution.    It  would  therefore  be  less  likely  to  make  a  deep 

I  impression  upon  them,  than  upon  the  lonians,  whose  emigration  to 
Asia  was  one  among  its  many  most  important  consequences. 

As  to  the  language  of  Homer,  Mure  denies  that  it  was  founded 
in  any  manner  on  the  Ionian,  as  spoken  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  poet's 

t  own  time.  He  regards  it  as  an  earlier  form  of  the  Ionian,  the  cur- 
rent language  in  the  courts  of  the  Achaean  princes,  before  the  Do- 

f      rian  invasion.    It  was  employed  of  course  by  the  bards  attached  to 

f      those  courts,  and  thus  became  the  established  idiom  of  poetry.  As 

:  such,  it  was  used  by  bards  of  other  races,  .^lians  and  Dorians 
no  less  than  lonians.  There  are  certainly  some  striking  advan- 
tages about  this  theory.  It  accounts  well  for  the  general  currency 
of  the  Homeric  dialect  in  all  epic  composition.  It  gives  ample  time 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  archaic  forms,  so  numerous  in  Homer. 
The  difficulty  is  that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  peculiar  affinity, 
which  with  all  differences  subsists  between  the  Homeric  Greek  and 
the  later  Ionic.  The  tyro  must  feel,  that  the  language  of  Herodotus 
is  nearer  than  that  of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  On  the  theory  of  Mure,  however,  the  dia- 
lects of  Attica  and  of  Ionia,  being  both  alike  descended  from  that 
primitive  Ionian,  which  we  have  in  the  Homeric  poems,  should  both 
reeemble  it  equally — or  rather  the  Attic  should  present  much  the 
closest  resemblance.  For  the  lonians  were  in  constant  intercourse 
with  other  tribes  of  Greeks  and  with  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
interior :  they  had  a  much  more  rapid  progress  in  commerce,  art, 
and  every  species  of  culture :  they  were  subjected  in  far  greater 
degree  to  all  the  causes  which  tend  to  change  a  people's  language. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  lived  by  themselves,  shut  up  in 
their  own  limits,  and  with  little  influence  irom  without.  They 
ought  therefore  to  have  preserved  the  original  comniion  language  in 
greater  purity  than  their  Asiatic  colonies  :  md  if  this  common  lan- 
guage were  the  Homeric,  as  Mure  supposes,  then  among  all  the 
later  dialects,  the  Attic  is  the  one,  which  ought  to  i^ow  the  closest 
resemblance  to  the  Homeric :  a  conclusion,  which  no  Greek  scholar 

^      could  for  a  moment  entertain. 

If  the  legends  represent  Homer  as  by  birth  an  iEk>lian,  they  con- 
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nect  him  equally  in  his  later  life  and  his  death  with  the  lomans. 
This  connection  is  understood  by  our  author,  as  having  its  substan- 
tial truth,  not  in  the  history  of  the  personal  Homer,  but  in  the  for- 
tunes of  his  works.  They  were  treated  with  neglect  by  his  own 
countryn^en  :  but  the  lonians  adopted  them  and  became  the  princi- 
pal agents  in  their  preservation  and  extension.    It  is  hard  to  com- 

Erehend,  how  the  ^olians,  after  having  produced  a  Homer,  should 
ave  fallen  thus  into  the  background,  and  surrendered  the  great  mon- 
ument of  their  renown  to  a  rival  race.  We  might  perhaps  relieve 
the  difficulty  by  supposing,  that  Homer,  though  a  native  .£oliaii, 
was  in  his  poetic  culture  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  a  more 
genial  and  cultivated  people. 

As  regards  the  time,  when  the  poems  were  composed,  the  date  of 
the  personal  Homer,  our  author  expresses  no  definite  opinion.  He 
rejects  the  theory  which  places  him  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus :  but  he  seems  inclined,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
very  guarded  expressions,  to  put  him  not  far  below  that  era.  No 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  guesses  of  the  ancient  writers.  The 
poems  are  of  course  more  recent  than  the  Trojan  war,  which  they 
celebrate.  That  a  long  interval  of  time  must  have  elapsed,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  terms  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  his  heroes. 
They  are  widely  different  from  his  contemporaries  :  gifted  with  an 
incomparably  greater  measure  of  heroic  strength  and  prowess. 
They  hold  immediate  and  scarcely  unequal  intercourse  with  the 
gods.  No  people,  bowever  prompt  in  mythical  exaggeration,  would 
speak  thus  of  their  grandfathers.  On  the  other  hand,  these  poems 
must  have  preceded  the  first  Olympiad — ^for  they  are  earher  than 
the  earliest  of  the  Epic  cycle,  and  enough  earlier  to  have  gained 
already  a  universal  recognition  of  their  superiority.  For  the  rest, 
we  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  manners  and  society  represented 
in  the  poems  :  and  the  most  important  point  in  this  regard  is  the 
monarchal  government  which  they  describe.  At  the  outset  of  the 
historical  period,  republicanism  is  nearly  universal  in  the  states  of 
Greece.  Monarchy  survives  only  in  Sparta,  and  there  subject  to 
great  restrictions,  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  In  Homer,  repub- 
Bcanism  is  unknown :  everywhere  we  have  the  king,  the  supreme 
military  chief  and  civil  ruler  of  his  people,  deriving  his  power  from 
Zeus,  and  accountable  to  no  man  for  his  use  of  it.  He  hears  the 
advice  of  his  council  o£  elders  :  he  is  influenced  by  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  people  assembled  in  the  agora :  but  these  affect  him 
only  by  their  moral  power :  he  is  himself  the  absolute  sovereign. 
We  cannot  well  suppose,  that  Homer  described  a  past  state  of  so- 
ciety,  known  to  him  only  by  report,  designedly  excluding  the  ideas 
of  his  own  time  or  country,  as  inconsistent  with  historic  truth. 
Such  a  method  belongs  rather  to  a  reflective  and  critical  age,  an  age 
of  historians  and  antiquaries.    It  is  less  improbable,  that  a  particu- 
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Isr  form  of  society,  being  represented  by  some  great  bards  of  the 
earliest  time,  when  it  was  actually  the  established  one^  should  go 
down  by  imitation  to  their  successors,  and  thus  retain  its  place  in 
poetry,  after  it  has  disappeared  from  real  life.  With  every  such 
allowance,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  composed  before  the  great  early  revolution,  which  trans- 
formed the  states  of  Greece  from  monarchies  to  republics — ^if  not 
before  it  commenced,  yet  before  it  had  become  general  and  predomi- 
nant. With  such  data  we  cannot  place  Homer  lower  than  the  year 
850,  and  may  perhaps  carry  him  a  century  further  back. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems 
have  been  generally  connected  with  this  other  question,  whether  they 
were  origmally  reduced  to  writing.  The  inquiries  are,  no  doubt, 
closely  related :  yet  it  has  been  too  often  assumed,  that  a  decision  in 
one  case  must  be  decisive  also  for  the  other.  Thus  Wolf,  having 
proved,  as  he  thought,  that  the  poems  could  not  have  existed  in 
"writing  before  the  sixth  century,  inferred  that  they  could  not  have 
been  composed  as  integers,  or  have  existed  in  their  collective  form 
at  any  earlier  time.  The  opponents  of  Wolf  have  frequently  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  the  inference,  and  regarded  it  as  neces- 
sary to  rest  their  cause  on  disproving  the  premises.  At  present, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  premises  of 
this  argument  do  not  justify  the  inference  derived  from  them.  It  is 
the  belief  of  MQller,  for  instance,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  the  productions  of  a  single  author,  but  unwritten  at  the  outset, 
and  perpetuated  in  the  same  unwritten  form  for  several  generations. 
We  cannot  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  this,  though  it  is  hardly 
made  out  by  satisfactory  analogies.  '  It  is  said  to  have  been  not  un- 
common to  find  in  Athens  a  man  who  could  repeat  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  from  beginning  to  end.  But  we  should  consider,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  learn  a  long  work  from  the  written  copy,  than  from 
the  oral  enunciation  of  another  person.  An  eminent  tragic  actor 
will  have  a  large  number  of  parts  stored  up  in  his  memory,  and 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  :  but  the  parallel  must  be  taken  with 
the  same  allowance  as  before.  Much  is  said  of  the  capacious  and 
well-stored  memories  of  Celtic  bards,  and  modem  Greek  minstrels, 
and  Persian  tale-tellers.  Yet  we  feel,  that  after  all  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  achievement,  which  we  are  required  to  believe  in  re- 
gard to  the  Homeric  poems.  It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 
tiiat  Mure  exerts  himself  to  show  that  the  poems  were  origmally 
written.  His  chapter  on  the  age  of  alphabetic  writing  is  particu- 
larly interesting  and  valuable.  If  it  fails  to  make  out  in  a  manner 
perfectly  satisfactory  the  main  point  of  a  written  Homer,  it  proves 
certainly  that  writing  was  in  common  use  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  Wolf  assumed.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence,  that  it  was 
frequent  and  familiar  long  before  the  time  of  Solon.   It  is  admitted 
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indeed  on  all  hands,  that  letters  were  known  and  used  in  Greece  as 
early  at  least  as  the  era  of  the  Olympiads.  But  it  has  been  claimed, 
that  for  a  long  period  the  art  was  applied  only  to  nnmumental  in- 
scriptions, or  to  brief  and  scanty  records  :  that  there  was  notiiing 
like  the  writing  of  a  long  continuous  composition.  This  has  been 
inferred  from  the  want  (rather  assumed  than  prored)  of  a  suitable 
material  for  writing :  and  from  the  rude  and  clumsy  forms  of  the 
letters  on  the  earliest  monaments.  But  there  are  exunples  enough 
to  show,  that  a  people  may  write  imperfectly  on  brass  or  stone,  while 
yet  they  write  easily  and  even  elegantly  on  some  more  tractable  ma- 
terial. It  is  perfectly  certain,  that  die  numerous  productions  of 
epic,  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry,  composed  in  the  eighth  and  seyenA 
centuries  before  our  era,  must  haye  been  written  as  they  were  com- 
posed :  to  imagine  them  perpetuated  by  memory  akme  would  be 
transcending  the  bounds  of  the  most  extended  possibility.  And  if 
alphabetic  writing  was  common  in  the  year  750,  it  may  have  been 
practiced  a  century  or  two  earlier.  Most  of  the  arguments  agunst 
givmg  it  an  earlier  date  than  that,  would  equally  preclude  us  from 
assigning  one  so  early.  Yet  for  this  earlier  time  we  have  nothing 
from  history  but  yague  presumptions:  and  we  naturally  inquire, 
whether  nothing  to  the  pomt  can  be  extracted  frt>m  Homer  himself. 
Here,  however,  we  find  ourselyes  drawn  two  ways.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  these  poems,  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  lines,  appears  to  fur- 
nish the  strcmgest  evidence  of  an  art,  which  seems  at  first  view  india- 
pensable  to  their  creation  and  preservation.  And  yet  the  absence 
of  any  allusion  to  such  an  art,  among  their  innumerable  and  multi- 
farious descriptions,  is  a  strong  circumstance  upon  the  other  side. 
Mure  claims,  indeed,  that  such  allusions  are  not  wanting.  Bnt 
he  maintains,  that  if  they  were,  the  sil^ce  of  Homer  would  not  be 
decisive.  He  instances  several  objects  and  processes,  which  must 
have  been  familiar  in  the  Homeric  age,  yet  are  not  distinctly  refer- 
red to  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Without  denying  all  weight  to 
these  parallels,  we  must  still  hold  that  the  omission  of  explicit  re- 
ference to  a  well  known  art  of  writing  is  a  much  more  striking  and 
extraordinary  case.  Our  author  denies,  however,  that  Homer  has 
omitted  such  explicit  reference.  He  finds  an  allusion  to  the  art  of 
writing  in  the  expression,  so  often  used  of  events  which  remain  yet 
uncertain  in  the  future,  Aat "  they  lie  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.'* 
This  he  understands  as  signifying,  that  such  events  are  inscribed  in 
tablets,  which  rest,  after  the  fashion  of  Greek  penmuiship,  m  the 
knees  of  the  divinities  who  write  in  them.  But  this  only  increases 
the  difficulty.  For  the  expression  is  clearly  proverbial,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  would  show  that  the  art  of  writing, 
not  only  in  the  general  idea,  but  ev^  in  its.  particular  methods,  was 
familiar  to  the  popular  mind.  It  is  all  the  more  surprising  then,  that 
we  do  not  have  more  frequent  and  unambiguous  allusions.    The  idea 
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q[  destiny  ocean  on  everj  page.  If  in  this  one  phrase  it  is  associ* 
ated  with  writing,  why  do  we  not  find  the  same  association  in  other 
expressions  and  connections  1  Why  do  we  hear  nothing  of  a  book 
of  fate  1  Why  nothing  of  a  book  at  alll  Why  is  no  bard  repre- 
s^ted  as  writing  hi^  poems  1  why  no  soothsayer  as  writing  his  pro- 
phecies 1  why  nobody  as  writing  anything?  Here,  however,  our 
author  interposes,  and  tells  us,  that  we  hear  in  the  Iliad  of  a  sealed 
letter  sent  by  Proetus  to  Jobates,  king  ci  Lycia,  with  instructions 
to  kill  Bellerophon  the  bearer.  The  passage  has  been  generally 
understood  of  late,  as  referring  to  some  sort  of  conventional  signs, 
or  pictorial  representations,  by  which  the  Lycian  king  was  informed 
ci  his  kinsman's  wishes.  Mure  opposes  this  explanation  in  a  labored 
argument,  and  shows  that  the  passage  may  without  absurdity  be  un- 
derstood as  a  poetic  description  of  a  written  letter.  He  has  hardly 
shown,  however,  that  his  own  interpretation  is  necessary,  or  that, 
yfhen  connected  with  the  other  indications  of  the  poems,  it  is  even 
probable.  On  the  whole  we  find  ourselves  constrained  to  admit, 
that  the  Homeric  poems  do  not  contain  any  distinct  and  unequivocal 
reference  to  »n  art  of  writing :  and  this  fact  we  think  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing,  tbtt  sudi  an  art,  if  known  at  all,  was 
not  at  that  time  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Hellenic  people. 
It  may  have  been  already  common  with  the  traders  of  the  sea-coast 
towns,  who  borrowed  it  from  their  Phoenician  visitors.  It  may  have 
extended  itself  to  the  priests,  to  be  used  in  their  temple  records.  It 
may  have  come  to  be  employed  by  the  minstrel-guilds,  to  per- 
petuate their  finest  compositions.  But  to  the  great  hoij  of  the  na- 
tion, we  must  believe  it  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown.  It  found  no 
place,  therefore,  in  the  Homeric  stock  of  description  ahd  illustra- 
tion. The  early  epic  poetry  was  addressed  to  the  popular  mind, 
and  whether  written  or  not  was  designed  to  operate  upop  that  mind 
by  oral  recitation.  It  must  of  course  confine  itself  to  objects  of 
general  familiarity.  The  whole  question  is  one,  in  regard  to  which 
a  somewhat  doubtful  probability  is  the  utmost  height  that  we  can 
expect  to  attain ;  and  the  view  here  given  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
greater  probability,  to  be  encumbered  widi  fewer  difficulties,  than 
any  other. 

If  we  had  not  trespassed  too  long  ahready  on  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  we  should  be  glad  to  follow  our  author  through  the  Epic  cycle, 
the  Hesiodic  or  didactic  school  of  poets,  and  especially  through  the 
interesting  account  of  the  early  lyrical  poetry,  which  occupies  his 
third  volume,  and  might  fitly  claim  an  article  by  itself.  We  think 
it  unfortunate,  however,  that  he  was  precluded  by  the  chronological 
limits  of  his  work  from  taking  up  the  great  Theban  poet,  who,  if 
not  the  greatest  master  of  the  lyre,  is  our  best  extant  specimen  of 
the  lyric  muse  of  Greece.   The  deficiency  will  be  supplied,  thouj^ 
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with  less  of  continuity  than  could  be  wished,  in  the  next  published 
yolumes  of  the  work.  An  undertaking  of  such  extensive  and  elabo- 
rate research  can  hardly  be  expected  to  advance  with  much  rapidity. 
It  will  be  the  universal  wish  of  scholars,  however,  as  well  in  tins 
country  as  in  Europe,  that  its  stages  may  be  as.  swift,  and  its  stops 
as  few  and  brief  as  possible. 


Art.  II.  — endless  PUNISHMENT,  A  BESULT 
OF  CHARACTER. 

Letteb  to  a  Young  Clbbgyman.   Life  a/nd  Correspondence  qf 
John  Foster. 

This  famous  letter  contains  John  Foster's  argument  against 
the  fixture  punishment  of  the  wicked.  He  regards  fiiture  punish- 
ment as  an  arbitrary  infliction  directly  by  God's  hand  for  the 
sins  of  this  life ;  while  his  argument  implies  a  denial  of  man's 
fi*ee-affency,  its  force  depends  on  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive 
and  pnilosophical  view  of  the  unity  of  the  soul's  entire  existence, 
and  of  the  connection  of  the  future  state  with  the  presejit  as  one 
whole.  It  is  not  intended,  in  this  article,  to  examine  Foster's 
arguments  in  detail,  but  to  present  a  train  of  thought  striking  at 
the  fundamental  error  on  wnich  his  reasoning  depends. 

When  a  child  dies,  it  has  been  beautifiilly  said  that  it  never 
^ows  old.  It  is  thought  of  always  as  a  child ;  it  is  embalmed 
m  the  affections  a  hal&)pened  bua,  never  losing  its  sweetness, 
never  blooming  into  maturity,  never  withering  in  decay.  When 
the  image  of  such  a  long-lost  child  flashes  on  the  mind  in  con- 
trast wim  its  former  equals,  now  vigorous  in  manhood  or  with- 
ering in  old  age,  we  are  startled  at  the  vivid  revelation  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  time. 

A  few  years  ago  the  body  of  a  young  man,  retaining  undecayed 
the  fiillness  and  beauty  of  opening  manhood^  was  dug  from  a 
coal  mine  in  England.  None  recognized  him,  or  even  remem- 
bered that  one  had  perished  on  that  spot.  But,  as  the  discoveiy 
was  noised  abroad,  a  woman,  wrinkled,  and  bent,  and  leaning  on 
a  staff^  tottered  to  the  spot ;  there  after  a  moment's  scrutiny,  she 
cast  herself,  with  a  piercing  cry,  on  the  body  and  embraced  it 
with  intense  affection.  It  was  her  betrothea,  who,  just  befcm 
their  marriage  was  to  be  consummated,  had  perished  in  the  mine. 
Then  she  was  young  and  fitir  like  him ;  now,  wrinkled  and  de- 
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crepit,  she  stands  over  his  yonthftd  form,  and  measures  in  the 
contrast,  the  ravages  of  three  score  years. 

Once  at  a  semi-centennial  alumni  meeting,  as  the  graduates 
"were  entering  their  names  at  the  desk,  we  saw  two  gray-haired 
men  come  forward  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  house,  and  greet 
each  other  as  classmates,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  throng. 
They  had  not  met  since  they  graduated,  nearly  fifty  years  before ; 
and  now,  as  they  scrutinized  each  other's  faces,  searching  for  the 
-well-remembered  features  of  former  years,  they  were  compelled 
to  see  in  a  moment  the  changes  eflTected  by  passing  from  youth 
to  age. 

Wlien  scenes  like  these  reveal  the  changes  of  a  whole  life-time 
in  the  flash  of  a  moment's  glance,  and  we  are  saddened  bv  con- 
templating the  ravages  of  time  on  the  body,  we  may  profitably 
reflect — ^and  full  of  solemnity  is  the  thought — ^that  not  less  real 
are  the  chanffes  wrought  on  the  soul.  The  simplicity  of  the  soul 
in  childhood  nas  long  since,  perhaps,  been  seamed  with  cunning, 
its  credulity  corrugated  and  stiffened  into  skepticism,  its  blushing 
modesty  bronzed  m  impudence,  its  affections  soured  into  misan- 
thropy, and  the  whole  soul  seared  and  furrowed  bv  manifold 
transgressions.  Could  the  soul  suddenly  make  itseli  visible,  so 
that  we  could  see  at  a  glance  the  scathing  influences  of  a  sinful 
life  upon  it,  the  spectacle  would  be  more  affecting  than  that  of 
the  ravages  of  time  on  the  body. 

This  idea  accords  with  the  language  of  the  Bible :  "  Thine  own 
wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove 
thee.  Know^  therefore,  and  see  that  it  is  an  evil  uiing  and  bitter 
that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God."  "We  do  not  say  that 
the  prophet  intended  in  these  words  any  exact  philosophical 
theory  as  to  the  influence  of  sin ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  he 
intended  to  describe  sin  as  itself  the  agency  in  inflicting  its  own 
punishment. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  sin  effects  this  result.  The 
more  closely  we  examine  the  -delicate  and  wondrous  mechanism 
of  the  soul,  the  more  apparent  it  is  that  sin  disorders  it  in  all  its 
parts.  It  embitters  the  memory,  it  defiles  the  imagination,  it 
troubles  the  conscience,  it  infiames  the  desires,  it  makes  the 
habits  into  chains  and  fetters,  it  turns  every  faculty  and  suscep- 
tibility into  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  the  sinful  soul,  like  the 
bomb-shell  in  its  terrific  career,  carries  within  itself  the  burning 
elements  of  its  own  destrhction.  This  subject  is  too  large  for  a 
sin^e  article.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  branch  of 
it — ^the  ruin  necessarily  resulting  from  a  sinful  character. 

When  a  lecturer  on  temperance  holds  up  before  his  audience 
the  stomach  of  a  drunkard,  or  a  picture  of  it ;  when  he  exhibits, 
in  their  different  stages*,  the  progressive  effects  of  alcohol  in  dis- 
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oasii^  its  coats,  in  filling  it  with  sores,  in  TnaVing  it  a  maas  of  de- 
formity and  disease ;  when  he  argues  that  a  disorder,  which  thus 
consumes  the  yery  organs  of  life,  must  be  productiye  of  suffering, 
disease,  and  deatn,  the  argument  is  felt  to  be  unanswerable.  U 
is  an  argument  analogous  to  this  which  we  urge  respecting  the 
effect  of  sin  on  Uie  soul.  Could  we  hold  up  before  our  readers 
the  soul  of  a  sinner,  could  they  see  the  changes  which  sin  has 
produced  in  it,  could  the^  see  me  spirit,  no  long^  beaming  in 
angelic  grace,  but  festermg  and  gangrened  with  pride,  impeni- 
tence, and  selfishness,  could  they  see  the  yital  powers  of  virtue 
decaying,  pernicious  desires  eating  like  cancers,  baleful  passions 
swollen  and  inflamed,  and  from  the  soul  of  the  foot  even  unto 
the  head,  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putre- 
fying sores,"  the  argument  would  be  seen  to  be  decisive.  "  Sin, 
because  it  works  sucn  effect  on  the  soul  itself,  can  result  only  in 
misery,  and  by  working  such  effects,  it  works  out  its  own  penalty." 

All  this  is  really  the  effect  of  sin  on  the  soul,  though  the  bodily 
eye  cannot  see  it.  A  man's  character  is  different  &om  his  acts ; 
it  is  consolidated  by  his  acts.  What  he  continually  does,  he 
forms  a  habit  of  doing ;  the  feelings  habitually  indulged  become 
a  second  nature  to  him.  Thus,  man  not  only  performs  sinful  acts, 
but — ^what  is  of  inmaeasurably  greater  consequence — ^his  acts 
affect  his  character,  and  stamp  their  impress  on  the  soul  itself; 
— ^the  desires,  the  affections,  the  thoughts,  the  habits,  the  whole 
soul  are  stamped  with  the  imprint  of  a  sinful  character,  and  re- 
alize the  apostle's  description,  Even  their  mind  and  conscieiice 
are  defiled."  The  soul  of  the  miser  is  as  really  pinched  and 
shriveled  by  his  penuriousness  as  his  body :  the  soul  of  the  world- 
ling, according  to  the  apostle's  terrific  language,  is  scathed  by  its 
worldliness  and  feels  the  rust  of  riches  eating  it,  as  it  were  fire. 
The  soul  of  the  debauchee  rivak  his  body  in  rottenness :  "  Their 
heart  is  as  fat  as  grease."  In  these  cases  the  effect  of  sin  on  the 
soul  is  as  manifest  as  that  of  disease  on  the  body. 

But  it  is  not  the  openljr  immoral  and  profligate  alone  who  ex- 
hibit these  effects.  The  impenitent  of  every  diaracter  present  a 
contrast  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  perfect  holiness,  showing  too 
plainly  the  ravages  of  sin  on  the  soul.  Behold  the  soul  perfected 
in  hoHness,  delighting  in  intercourse  with  God,  free  bom  every 
sinful  emotion,  overflowing  with  universal,  unselfish  love,  radiant 
in  the  very  image  of  Chnst  and  in  the  loveliness  and  peace  of 
heaven.  Behold,  now,  that  soul  fedlen  in  impenitence,  disliking 
to  think  of  God,  disliking  prayer  as  a  burden  and  all  Gk)d's  ser- 
vice as  a  weariness,  the  whole  current  of  the  thoughts  worldly, 
selfishness  the  ruling  principle  of  the  life,  the  lips  ^aled  against 
every  word  of  praise,  every  fountain  of  love  ana  heavenly  hope 
fro2^  and  motionless  in  the  heart,  discontented  with  the  preset, 
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goaded  by  restless  desires,  "  without  Gk)d  and  without  hope  in  the 
world.^'  Who  can  look  at  the  contrast  without  exclaimmgp  "  How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  oh  son  of  the  morning.  Thme  own 
wickedness  corrects  thee ;  mow,  therefore,  and  see  that  it  is  an 
evil  thing  and  bitter  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God.** 

There  are  two  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible — ^the  only  two  of 
their  kind — ^which  show  in  a  terrific  light  the  effect  of  a  single 
act  of  sin  on  the  character  of  the  soul.  "\Ve  refer  to  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  sin  of  the  fiillen  angels.  In  both  these  cases  the 
first  act  of  sin  produced  a  fall,  a  moral  revolution,  a  depravation 
of  the  whole  soul,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  continued  sinful- 
ness. We  might  not  have  anticipated,  could  we  have  speculated 
on  the  subject  antecedent  to  the  event,  that  a  sins^le  act  of  sin 
would  issue  in  depravinff  the  whole  character  of  a  hitherto  holy 
beinff.   Tet  so,  in  every  mown  instance,  the  fact  has  been. 

Subsequent  sins,  committed  by  a  being  already  sinful,  cannot 
produce  effects  so  marked ;  we  do  not  see  the  soul  falling,  like  a 
Btar  burning  as  it  fells,  from  heaven  to  earth.  But  every  act  of 
sin  produces  a  real  effect  in  depraving  the  soul  and  confirming  a 
sinful  character.  The  law  of  habit  is  femiliar ;  yet  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  it  reveals  one  of  the  most  fearful  facts  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  hxmian  soul ;  the  feet  that  a  man  cannot  act  with- 
out affecting  his  character ;  that  every  act  he  performs,  every 
feeling  he  mdulges,  is  strengthening  mvisible  diains  that  bind 
him,  and  making  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  continue  to  act 
in  a  similar  manner  and  to  indulge  similar  feelings. 

It  should  be  considered,  also,  that  character  is  permanent. 
Permanence  is  implied  in  tne  very  idea  of  it.  Rarely  does  a  de- 
cisive change  take  place  in  a  single  trait  of  character ;  and,  when 
such  a  change  does  take  place,  it  constitutes  an  era  in  the  life.  The 
fundamentd  change  of^  the  character  from  impenitence  to  pe- 
nitence, from  selfishness  to  love,  is  a  change  so  great  that  nothmjg 
less  than  Grod's  Spirit  ever  effects  it.  And  if  this  character  is 
already  sinful,  permanent  as  it  is  in  itself,  every  act  of  sin  is  cpn- 
solidating  it  into  a  more  unalterable  fixeoness,  a  more  impregna- 
ble solidity.  Thus,  the  sinner's  own  wickedness  is  itself  the 
agency  in  punishing  him  bv  depraving  his  character  and  con- 
firming him  hopelessly  in  habits  of  sin. 

The  principle  which  has  now  be^i  elucidated  renders  inevitable 
the  fiiture  and  endless  misery  of  ungodly  men,  by  rendering  in- 
evitable their  fdture  and  -endless  sinfulness.  It  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  punishment  is  not  less  a  necessary 
result  of  the  laws  of  the  human  soul,  than  a  doctrine  revealed  in 
the  word  of  Qt)d.  We  need  look  no  fjEirther  than  the  considera- 
tions just  urged  to  discern  a  tendency  to  a  fixed  and  xmalterable 
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state.  Even  in  this  life  this  ever  active  tendency  sometimes  re- 
sults in  so  enslavinff  men  in  some  bad  habit  or  trait  of  character, 
at  to  make  their  reformation  no  more  to  be  expected  than  a  mira- 
cle. And  by  continuing  to  sin — ^the  result  cannot  be  avoided — 
the  soiul  must  sooner  or  later  be  irrevocably  confirmed  in  sinfoU 
ness.  The  swne  law  of  character  applies  equally  to  the  holy  -acts 
of  one  whose  soul  has  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every 
act  and  exercise  of  piety  tends  to  confirm  the  soul  in  piety. 
Thus  we  discern  a  tendency  in  continued  holy  acts  and  affections 
to  a  state  of  confirmed  holmess,  in  which,  as  it  is  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  heaven,  probation  will  have  ceased  and  perpetual 
holiness  will  have  become  certain ;  and  in  continued  sinful  acts 
and  affections  a  tendency  to  confirmed  sinfulness,  in  which,  as  it 
is  with  the  devils,  probation  will  have  ceased  in  hop»eless  and 
eternal  sinfulness.  Thus  by  the  natural  action  of  the  mind  itself, 
according  to  its  uniform  laws,  a  state  of  probation  is  always  and 
necessaruy  consolidating  into  a  state  of  retribution.  Here,  then, 
in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  we  find  a  law  bind- 
ing the  future  to  the  present,  and  making  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent mould  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  future. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  death  will  interrupt  the  ope- 
ration of  this  law.  Th^e  ^8  nothma  tofmor  such  a  supposition 
in  <my  discernible  facts  attending  this  last  cham^ge.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  history  of  death-beds  is  a  strong  argument  that  this 
law  vill  not  be  interrupted  by  death ;  for  up  to  the  last  moment 
we  discern  its  continued  operation;  and  that  so  strikingly,  that 
it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  "The  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.''  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  law  will  be  inter- 
rupted in  aught  that  we  know  of  the  na^wte  of  death;  for  it  is 
a  change  pertaining  to  the  body,  and  not  at  all  to  the  souL 
Therefore  reason  and  philosophy  give  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  this  law  will  be  suspended  at  death.  Their  decisive  teach- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  is  that  the  marks  with  which  sin  has 
scathed  the  soul,  must  remain  on  it  after  it  leaves  the  body ;  that 
the  law  by  which  sin  has  perpetuated  itself  through  the  mortal 
life  and  consolidated  a  character  of  sin,  will  contmue  to  act  in 
like  manner  in  the  life  to  come ;  that  the  soul  will  carry  with  it  its 
own  character,  and,  by  the  very  laws  of  its  own  being,  a  proba- 
tion of  sin  will  issue  in  an  eternity  of  sin.  Nothing  can  arrest 
this  result  but  the  renewing  of  the  soul  by  God's  Spirit,  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  offered  for  the  very  purpose  of  makii^  it 
possible  to  arrest  this  law.  This  interposition  of  the  Hfoly 
Spirit,  the  Bible  emphatically  teaches,  is  confined  to  this  life. 

The  argument,  which  has  now  been  drawn  from  Ais  law  of 
the  human  mind,  is  confirmed  by  examining  Gkni's  method  of 
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govenunent  in  every  department  in  which  it  is  open,  to  onr  ex- 
amination. This  law  of  the  sonl  is  but  a  part  of  a  wider  law, 
which  throughout  Gkni's  government,  binds  the  future  to  the  pije- 
sent,  and  the  present  to  £e  past.  It  is  not  onlj,  as  Wordsworth 
sings, 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 

but  throughout  all  moral  action,  the  present  is  the  child  of  the 
past,  and  the  parent  of  the  future.  Li  the  transition  from  child- 
nood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood,  and  from  manhood 
to  old  age,  in  intellectual  and  moral  traininff,  in  social  life,  in  the 
action  of  government,  appears  this  indissoluble  connection  of  the 
present  with  the  past,  and  of  the  future  with  the  present.  A 
man,  a  church,  a  village,  a  state,  are  what  their  past  action  has 
made  them,  and  will  be  what  their  present  action  shall  make 
them.  Even  the  material  world  supplies  numberless  analogies 
to  the  same  law,  giviug  significance,  m  its  application  to  moral 
conduct,  to  the  aposue's  declaration,  "Whatsoever  a  man 
Boweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  Therefore  it  is  contrary  to  all 
facts,  to  all  induction  and  analogy,  to  suppose  that  this  law,  pre- 
vailing everywhere  else,  is  suspended  by  the  change  merely  of 
the  soul's  circumstances  in  its  removal  from  the  body — ^to  sup- 
pose that  the  connection  between  the  future  and  the  past  existing 
everywhere  else,  has  no  existence  in  binding  the  life  to  come  to 
the  ufe  which  now  is.  No. 

''We  shape  onnelves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 
And  fill  our  future's  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 

<^  There  shall  the  soul  around  it  call 
The  shadows  which  it  gathered  here; 
And,  painted  on  the  eternal  wall, 
The  FAST  shall  reappear." 

Are  we  now  asked,  "  How  do  you  know  that  God  will  not  sus- 
pend this  law  at  death  f  or,  why  did  he  establish  a  law  fraiugbt 
with  so  fearful  consequences  ?"  "We  answer,  It  is  the  great  Ew 
of  God's  moral  government :  the  great  law  which,  like  the  law 
of  attraction  in  the  material  world,  binds  the  moral  universe 
together.  Annul  this  law,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  con- 
sciousness of  personal  identity  can  be  retained ;  or  how,  ceasing 
to  be  conscious  of  anv  effects  of  past  transgressions,  the  sinner 
can  be  conscious  of  their  guilt.  Annul  this  law,  and  moral  train- 
ing becomes  impossible ;  the  cohesiveness  and  plasticity  of  cha- 
racter are  destroved,  and  it  is  as  incapable  of  being  moulded  as 
imcohesive  sand ;  all  the  care  with  which  a  child  is  educated 
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will  be  thrown  awaj,  the  cnetoms  of  early  years  will  not  grow 
into  habits,  and  it  vrill  not  be  tme,  "  Train  up  a  diild  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
Annul  this  law^  and  the  fact  that  a  man  has  always  l)een  true, 
honest,  and  kind,  is  no  ground  for  expecting  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  so ;  all  ground  of  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  character 
is  destroyed,  and  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  held  t(^ether  are 
dissolved.  Annul  this  law,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
righteous,  by  continued  acts  of  obedience,  to  grow  in  grace,  and 
all  preparation  for  heaven  must  cease.  Annul  this  law,  and 
there  is  no  danger  in  sipping  the  intoxicating  glass,  or  in  com- 
mencing any  sinful  indulgence,  for  the  beginnings  of  sin  are  as 
likely  to  end  in  holiness  as  in  greater  sin.  In  snort,  annul  this 
law,  and  God's  moral  government  is  at  an  end,  and  the  moral 
universe  resolved  into  chaos.  This  is  the  law  which,  if  it  be  not 
annulled,  renders  certain  the  eternal  sinfulness  and  misery  of 
those  who  die  un^dly. 

We  have  considered  the  feet,  and  the  inevitable  certainty  of 
the  fact,  that  a  man's  wickedness  wiU  correct  him  by  P^rp®" 
tuating  itself.  We  proceed  to  show  that  this  will  be  a  feanul 
correction. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind^  however,  that  we  are  considering  but 
one  of  the  elements  of  misery  existing  in  the  sinner's  own  souL 
We  say  nothing  of  memory,  conscience  and  other  mental  powers 
which  sin  converts  into  instruments  of  torment.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  may  be  positive  infiiction 
of  evil,  denoted  by  the  ima^ry  of  the  fire  and  the  worm,  so  that 
the  body,  which  has  been  the  soul's  companion  in  sin,  may  be  its 
companion  in  suffering.  The  single  point  which  we  urge  is, 
that  that  is  a  most  severe  correction  wnich  sin  inflicts  by  perpe- 
tuating itself,  and  giving  the  sinner  over  to  the  realities  of  a  soul 
leprous  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sinful  character.  It  is  appalling 
only  to  think  of  a  man  foaming  eternally  in  rage  or  revenge, 
lacerated  etemallv  with  peevisnness,  anxiety,  or  discontent 
aching  in  eternal  hatred,  pmched  by  eternal  miserliness,  goaded 
and  driven  by  eternal  ambition,  given  up  like  a  helpless  deer, 
ActfiBon-like,  to  be  hunted  etem^y  in  full  chase,  by  his  own 
open-mouthed  and  ravenous  passions.  And  what  aggravates 
this  misery  is,  that  into  eternity  the  sinner  carries,  not  the  objects 
that  have  gratified  and  nurtured  these  passions  and  desires,  but 
only  the  passions  and  desires  themselves,  made  craving  and  vora- 
cious by  long  indulgence,  and  now  left  with  nothing  but  the  bare 
soul  on  which  to  gnaw  forever.  A  man — ^perhaps  he  oirght  not 
to  be  called  a  miser,  but  he  had  sought  his  happiness  in  hoarding, 
— ^was  wasting  with  consumption  in  a  little  room  without  stove  or 
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fire-place.  At  his  bedside  was  a  chest,  in  which,  unknown  to  his 
attendants,  were  lodged  his  treasures.  As  the  season  advanced, 
he  was  continnallj  urged  to  consent  to  be  removed  to  a  warm 
room ;  but  he  as  constantly  refused.  At  last  they  removed  him 
in  his  sleep.  Ko  sooner  had  he  waked  than,  gazing  hurriedly 
around,  he  cried,  with  his  husky  voice,  "  Where  is  tnat  chest  I" 
He  was  told  that  it  remained  in  the  other  room.  "  Bring  it  to 
my  bedside,"  was  the  quick  reply.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  it  with 
ddight,  and  gazed  on  it  till  ne  died.  This  wretched  victim  of 
avarice  could  carry  his  treasure  with  him  to  his  dying  bed ;  but 
he  could  carry  it  no  fiirther.  Into  eternity  he  could  carry — ^not 
his  treasure — ^but  only  the  avarice  to  which  the  hoarding  of  that 
treasure  had  given  a  tyrannical  power.  The  miser  in  etemi^  is 
a  miser  without  money,  left  to  the  insatiate  gnawings  of  an 
avarice  which  his  whole  life  had  been  employed  in  mjiing  ter- 
rible. Napoleon  spent  his  life  in  feeding  his  ambition  with  prin-  " 
cipalities  and  kingdoms,  till  it  had  grown  to  a  monstrous  great- 
ness. And  to  the  sea-^rt  rock  whither  he  was  banished,  he  car- 
ried that  gigantic  ambition ;  he  left  behind  all  that  could  Ratify 
it  and  appease  its  fiiry.  His  misery  there  is  a  fearftd  exhibition 
of  the  power  of  a  single  passion  to  fill  the  soul  with  anguish  ;  it 
feebly  illustrates  the  case  of  the  sinner  driven  away  in  nis  wick- 
edness, leaving  behind  all  the  objects  of  sinftd  gratification,  but 
carrying  with  him  his  passions  and  desires,  strengthened  and 
infuriated  by  long  indulgence,  and  now  left  witibi  notiiing  but 
the  soul  itself  on  which  to  gnaw  and  be  the  worm  that  never 
dies. 

Let  those  who  are  seeking  happiness  in  the  paths  of  cupidity 
or  ambition,  who,  by  indulgence,  are  nursing  into  strength,  pas- 
sions, earthly,  sensual,  devilish — ^let  them  remember  tha^  though 
the  objects  which  they  seek  are  perishing,  the  passions  with 
which  they  seek  them  belong  to  the  soul  and  partite  of  its  un- 
dying life.  When  wealth,  and  thrones,  and  palaces  shall  have 
pass^  away,  when  the  plaudits  of  men  snail  have  been  silenced, 
when  the  monuments  of  greatness,  the  histories  and  poems  which 
record  its  achievements  shall  have  perished,  and  the  globe  itsdf 
shall  have  been  burned  up,  the  evil  passions  which  they  are  nou- 
rishing to-day,  will  be  burning  unquenchable  in  the  immortal 
soul,  and  in  wrapping  it  as  in  sheets  of  eternal  fire. 

Tne  same  principles  are  equally  applicable  to  the  impenitent 
man  of  whatever  outward  character.  He  has  not  fellowsnip  with 
God :  but  in  this  fellowship  the  happiness  of  heaven  must  con- 
sist. H^  only  can  be  happ^  in  heaven,  whose  character  is  such 
as  to  m£^e  him  happy  in  being  Mrith  God  and  in  serving  him. 

But  we  must  go  a  step  further.  The  sinner's  want  of  fellow* 
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ship  with  Gk)d  and  consequent  incapacity  to  enjoy  him  is  not 
ne^tive  only.  "The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.^ 
This  enmity  shows  itself,  not  so  much  in  conscious  hatred  of  God, 
as  in  the  habitual  contrariety  of  the  sinner's  disposition  to  God's. 
God,  for  example,  has  the  keenest  sensibility  to  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  the  intensest  abhorrence  of  it.  The  sinner,  at  the  best,  is  in- 
different to  his  own  sinfulness  ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  commit 
sin ;  he  commits  it  without  any  sorrow  that  seriously  disturbs  his 
peace ;  and  often  finds  his  delight  in  it.  Another  example  of  the 
same  contrariety  of  disposition  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  God  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  establishing  his  kin^om  on  the  earth,  and 
on  this  has  concentrated  his  energies  in  dl  the  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence since  time  be^an ;  but  the  sinner  feels  no  such  interest  in 
this  object ;  is  quite  mdifferent  about  it ;  and  concentrates  his 
energies  on  his  own  interest.  Here  is  an  entire  contrariety  of  the 
sinner's  disposition  to  God's.  And  the  same  contrariety  appears 
in  the  sinner's  treatment  of  Gkni  in  all  the  relations  in  whicn  God 
presents  himself.  Gt>d  presents  himself  as  a  king,  the  sinner 
disobeys  his  law  and  murmurs  against  his  providence ;  Gk)d:  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  father,  the  sinner  does  not  receive  him  as  a  eon ; 
6^od  presents  himself  as  a  Savior,  the  sinner  does  not  accept 
him,  or  see  any  beauty  or  desirableness  in  him.  With  a  character 
so  contrary  to  God's,  the  sinner  cannot  be  happy  in  Gk)d.  In  the 
world  of  spirits,  where  there  is  no  money  to  be  gained,  no  honors 
nor  ofl5ces  to  be  won,  no  worldly  delignts  to  amuse,  where  tiie 
soul  meets  God  face  to  face,  and  all  the  happiness  possible  is  the 
happiness  of  being  with  God  and  being  like  him  and  doin^  his 
will,  such  a  character  must  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  hell ;  and  the 
final  sentence,  "  Depart,"  will  be  only  the  formal  decreeing  of 
that  separation  and  alienation  from  God,  which  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  sinner  has  already  effected. 

Most  terrific,  therefore, — ^in  whatever  light  we  look  at  the  snb- 
ject — ^most  terrific  the  consequences  of  sin  involved  in  the  single 
idea  of  forming  character.  And  so,  sometimes,  the  word  of  God 
expresses  it,  whtn,  dropping  the  imagery  of  the  fire  and  the 
worm,  it  says  in  literal  and  yet  most  appalling  langjaaffe,  "  He 
that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  mthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  riehteous 
still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still."  When  3iat  de- 
cisive day  shall  come*  which  closes  probation,  let  every  one  retain 

*  The  langaage  is  equally  in  point  to  onr  argrument,  if^  with  Stuart,  we  sap^ 
pose  the  angel  referred  to  a  period  preceding  the  final  judgment ;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  idea  would  be,  He  that  can  witness  all  that  is  revealed  in  tiiis  book,  of 
God's  judgments,  and  yet  not  abandon  his  sins,  is  confirmed  in  hopeless  ainfiil- 
ness. 
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his  own  character,  and  nnfold  and  strengthen  it  forever.  When 
the  transgressor  of  God's  law,  in  serious  reflection,  dwelk  on  the 
thought,  till  its  full  meaning  imfolds  on  him,  .it  is  absolutely  ap- 
palling to  think,  "  I  shall  be  forever  such  as  I  am  now ;  I  shml 
feel  forever  the  same  aversion  to  God  and  his  service,  the  same 
ingratitude,  pride,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  I  shall  etemallj  be 
controlled  by  the  same  groveling  desires,  the  same  grasping  sel- 
fishness, the  same  tummtuous  passions.  Forever  all  the  offen- 
sive features  of  this  character  will  grow  more  offensive.  I  am 
binding  myself  by  my  acts  and  feelings  every  day, — ^by  my  own 
hands  lam  binding  myself  with  chains  of  darkness  forever."  Look 
forward,  thou  covetous  worldling,  thou  filthy  debauchee,  thou 

J>roud,  self-righteous  Pharisee,  thou  callous  des;pi8er  of  Christ,  look 
brward  ten  thousand  years,  and  behold  projected  on  the  dim 
and  distant  clouds  of  eternity  that  monstrous  and  loathsome 
image,  lifting  like  a  Colossus  its  execrable  shape.  It  is  but  the 
image  of  thyself,  ma^ified  by  the  lapse  of  ten  thousand  years. 
It  is  but  thine  own  pnde,  and  covetousness,  and  hatred,  and  hard- 
ness of  heart  that  compose  the  horrid  limbs  and  features  of  that 
colossal  monster.  Tremble  to  know  that,  unless  thou  repent,  thou 
wilt  thyself  be  what  thou  now  shudderest  to  behold  ;  and  from 
that  point,  now  far  distant  in  eternity,  where  that  image  stands, 
when  thou  shalt  reach  it,  thou  wilt  look  forward  to  stilimore  de- 
testable developments  of  thine  own  character. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  how  destitute  offeree  is  Foster's  prin- 
cipal argument  against  the  endless  punishment  of  sinners,  that  the 
punishment  is  too  great  for  the  offence ;  that  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  a  whole  eternity  of  agony  is  to  be  the  penalty  for  only  seven- 


Bin  at  death,  and  if  punishment  in  hell  is  to  be  regarded  as  stripes 
or  pains  inflicted  on  the  sinner  by  the  inmiediate  hand  of  God 
tormenting  him,  the  objection  may  have  some  weight.  But  we 
have  been  contemplating  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  ThQ  sinner  has  formed  a  sinftil  character,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
an  indispensable  element  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  that 
character  perpetuates  itself  and  becomes  confirmed  irrevocably. 
Therefore  the  man  sins  forever,  and  suffers  all  the  torment  of 
sinful  passions  reigning  in  his  soul ;  and  lies  forever  imder  God's 
fr6wn  ;  for  God  is  hofy,  and  must  frown  on  sin  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. The  eternal  misery  of  the  sinner  is  simply  the  conse- 
quence of  tl^e  fact  that  he  sins  forever.  God's  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner  is  simply  the  Expression  of  his  eternal 
abhorrence  of  sin,  of  his  unalterable  purpose  to  ^ve  it  no  appro- 
bation, no  favor,  no  tolerance  forever.   Ko  objection  can  be  urged 


If,  indeed,  men  will  cease  to 
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againat  the  doctrine,  thns  stated,  which  does  not  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  moral  goyemment  of  Qodj 
men  do  sin  in  this  life. 

The  doctrine  which  has  been  elucidated  may  also  help  to  re- 
lieve the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  unequal  manner  in  whidi 
the  blessings  of  this  life  are  distributed.  From  the  days  of  Job 
imtil  now,  men  have  been  anxiously  asking,  "  Wherefore  do  the 
wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  power  ?"  It  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  distribution  of  temporal  blessings,  little 
regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  character ;  the  good  are  depressed, 
the  wicked  prospered.  But  in  one  respect  sin  is,  in  thiB  life, 
uniformly  and  immediately  followed  by  evil  consequences,  and 
holy  actions  by  the  contrary ;  and  these  consequences  in  eadi 
case  are  the  most  important  and  enduring.  Every  sinful  act  con- 
firms a  sinful  character,  and  strengthens  the  probability  that  the 
man  will  be  a  sinner  forever ;  than  which  no  result  of  sin  can  be 
more  terrible.  On  the  other  hand,  every  holy  act  confirms  a 
holy  character,  and  helps  to  secure  the  man  in  holiness  forever ; 
than  which  no  blessing  can  be  more  valuable.  Thus,  even  in 
this  probation,  we  trace  a  single  line  of  retribution,  in  which, 
without  deviation  or  exception,  sin  is  uniformly  and  immediately 
followed  by  evil,  and  that  the  most  fatal ;  and  hofy  acts  are 
uniformly  and  immediately  followed  by  good,  and  that  the  most 
desirable. 

This  accords  with  the  apostle's  declaration,  "  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  The  harvest  shall  be  the 
very  same  in  kind  with  the  seed  sown.  It  is  not  taught  that,  if 
a  man  sows  the  seed  of  holiness,  he  shall  reap  a  harvest  of 
wealth,  or  honor,  or  long  life ;  but  he  shall  reap  that  which  he 
sowed,  and  that  is  holiness,  increased  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred- 
fold. "  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ; 
for  they  shall  be  filled."  They  3iall  be  filled  with  me  very  holi- 
ness for  which  they  hunger ;  holiness  itself  shall  be  the  reward 
of  them  that  seek  it.  Grant,  then,  that  the  Christian  may  suffer 
sickness,  poverty,  bereavement,  martyrdom ;  yet,  by  enduring 
these  very  sufferings  he  strengthens  those  graces  which  mi^e 
him  like  God  and  prepare  him  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven ; 
and  thus,  by  his  very  sufferings,  he  insures  and  enhances  his  re- 
ward. And  it  is  not  taught  that  if  a  man  sow  i^,  he  shaU  reap 
poverty,  sickness,  or  disgrace  ;  but  he  shall  reap  sin,  and  with  a 
fearful  increase.  Grant,  then,  that  the  covetous  man  be- 
comes rich  by  his  covetousness  ;  yet,  by  the  very  process  of  ac- 
cumulating m  the  spirit  of  covetousness,  he  has  strengthened 
that  covetousness,  and  made  it  more  fearfully  probable  that  it 
will  gnaw  his  soul,  when,  of  all  his  riches,  there  will  remain 
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only  the  bitter  memory^  like  that  of  Dives,  when  he  heard  the 
significant  words,  "  Son,  kemembbr  that  thou  in  thy  life-time  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things."  The  sinner's  success  in  sin  does  but 
strengthen  his  sinfulness,  and  thus  insures  his  punishment 
His  sm  is  but  a  seed  which  shall  produce  a  harvest  of  sin  a 
hundred-fold.  "Hien  let  not  the  sinner  flatter  himself  that  his 
punishment  is  far  off  and  uncertain ;  that  he  may  continue  in 
transgression,  and  yet  escape ;  for  here,  amid  all  the  confusion 
of  this  life,  is  a  single  line  of  retribution,  immediate,  uniform, 
inevitable,  and — ^umess  arrested  by  repentance  through  the 
scheme  of  salvation  provided  by  Christ — necessarily  eternal. 

And  here  we  may  reclaim  to  its  true  significance  that  much 
abused  expression,  "  Sin  is  its  own  punishment."  Let  no  man 
delude  himself  with  this,  as  if,  because  sin  is  its  own  punish- 
ment, therefore  that  punishment  is  slight  temporary,  little  to  be 
regarded.  Sin  is  its  own  punishment.  But  the  meaning  of  this 
is  deep  and  wide  as  etemitjr ;  it  expresses  the  most  appalling 
fiact  in  the  history  of  sin ;  it  means  that  every  sin  is  a  seed 
planted  in  the  soul  to  bear  the  fruit  of  sin  a  hundred-fold,  and 
each  multiplied  harvest  sowing  and  mtdtiplying  itself  in  new 
harvests  of  sin  forever.  It  means  that  sin  stamps  itself  on  the 
very  soul,  shapes  and  moulds  the  immortal  spirit  into  its  own 
hideousness,  and  compels  it  to  grow  forever  into  its  own  mon- 
strous deformity  and  hatefulness.  It  means  that  the  sinner  will 
be  a  sinner  forever ;  will  forever  experience  the  raging  of  passion, 
the  agony  of  unappeasable  desire,  the  burning  of  natred,  the 
anguish  of  remorse ;  will  forever  become  more  and  more  unlike 
Qod ;  will  forever  repel  him  with  an  increasing  aversion,  and  be 
repelled  by  Him  from  his  bosom  of  holy  love.  Thus,  nW, 
thus  during  every  day  of  sin,  thus  through  all  eternity,  will  the 
dinner's  own  wickedness  correct  him;  and  forever  will  he  be 
seeing  cmd  hrwwmg  that  it  is  an  evil  thing,  and  bitter,  that  he 
has  forsaken  the  Lord. 

Impossible,  then,  any  device  to  continue  in  sin  and  yet  evade 
its  penalty.  Impossible  *to  fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  except 
by  fleeing  from  the  sins  of  the  present.  Impossible  to  flee  from 
these  sins  but  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  Then^with 
overpowering  emphasis,  does  our  subject  enforce  the  wammg  of 
inspiration,  "To-day,  it  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts.'' 
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Art.  III.— the  BARDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bards  of  the  Bible.   By  Gboege  Gilfillan.  New  York : 
*D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.   Philaddphia:  Geo,  S. 
Appleton,  164  Chesnut  Street.   New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease,  83 
Chapel  Street.   1851,  pp.  325. 

Mb.  Gilfillan  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  popular  authors  of 
the  day.   He  has  written  principally  about  genius,  and  men  of 

fenius — ^not  without  a  perceptible  strain  of  his  own  powers, 
[aving  finished  the  uninspired  writers  of  the  present  age  and 
the  past,  he  now  attempts  the  sacred  writers.  In  one  respect  he 
was  qualified  for  the  task ;  the  Bible,  as  he  informs  us,  had  been 
his  daily  companion  from  childhood,  and  he  had  devoted  to  its 
proclamation  "  the  most  valued  of  his  years.''  In  another  respect 
ne  was  positively  disqualified ;  he  has  a  puerile  admiration  of 
genius,— of  the  spiritual,  the  genial,  the  spontaneous,  the  uncon- 
scious ; — as  a  consequence,  his  writing  are  mainly  "  puflfe ''  of  the 
demigods  whom  he  worships.  Uniortunately,  he  regards  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  as  all  of  them  men  of  genius  even  beyond 
any  that  ever  lived,  and  accordingly  he  has  written  about  them 
with  all  that  splendid  rhetoric  wim  which  he  deems  it  a  duty  to 
adorn  everythmgpertaining  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry. 

A  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  written  from  genuine  poetic 
impulses  and  founded  on  accurate  and  comprehensive  scnolar- 
ship,  thus  uniting  the  excellencies  of  both  Lowth  and  Herder, 
would  perhaps  supply  a  deficiency  in  English  litei-aiure.  But 
Mr.  Gilfillan  has  attempted  nothing  of  this  kind.  "  The  main 
ambition  of  this  book,"  ne  tells  us  in  the  preface,  "  is,  to  be  a 
prose  poem," — ^a  very  poor  ambition  even  for  a  book  to  enter- 
tain. Literature  has  nothing  quite  so  offensive  to  taste  as  that 
mongrel  called  a  prose  poem.  We  are  further  told  that  tbe  au- 
thor "  has  not  conformed  to  the  common  practice  of  printing  his 
poetical  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  as  poetry  in  the  form  of 
parallelism."  He  gives  as  a  reason  that,  'Tie  never  could  bring 
tiimself  to  relish  the  practice ;"  and  then  adds,  "  He  may  say 
this  the  more  fearlessly,  as  translations  of  the  great  masterpieces 
of  foreign  literature  into  plain  English  prose  are  becoming  the 
order  of  the  day."  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  llie  question, 
whether  poetry  shall  be  printed  in  the  form  of  poetry,  or  in  the 
form  of  prose?  The  Psalms  in  the  common  version  and  tiie 
Psalms  printed  in  the  form  of  parallelism  do  not  stand  in  tiie 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  a  prose  translation— of  Homer,  for 
instance — to  a  poetical  one.   The  author  might  as  well  cause 
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Pope's  Homer  to  be  printed  as  prose  is  printed,  and  then  call  it 
a  prose  translation.  We  hope  such  logic  is  not  becoming  "  the 
order  of  the  day." 

The  author  dSscusses,  in  an  Introduction,  the  question  why  so 
much  of  the  Scriptures  is  written  in  the  language  of  poetry  ? 
We  propose  to  follow  him  in  this  discussion.  But  we  must  first 
apologize  for  the  mode  of  our  criticism,  which  will  be  to  take  up 
sentence  after  sentence  and  inquire  what  each  one  means.  Mr. 
Qilfillan  writes  almost  solely  in  metaphor.  His  thoughts,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  in  speaking  of  figurative  language,  "  like  the 
Bwan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake,  'float  double or,  if  at  any  time 
he  condescends  to  express  himself  in  literal  languiage,  it  is  with 
a  certain  ;poetical  license  which  makes  it  very  diflicipl  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what  he  means.  But  the  sentences  upoii^  which 
we  shall  remark,  follow  each  other  as  in  the  book,  and  form  an 
entire  paragraph. 

The  first  reason  which  Mr.  Gilfillan  alleges,  why  Scripture  is 
written  in  the  language  of  poetry,  is  thus  expressed :  As  the 
language  of  poetry  is  that  into  which  all  earnest  natures  are  in- 
sensibly betrayed,  so  it  is  the  ordy  speech  which  has  in  it  the 
power  of  perrnaTient  impression.'^^  If  the  meaning  be  that  all 
true  poets  are  men  of  an  earnest  nature,  and  that  this  earnestness 
gives  to  poetry  its  power  of  nermanent  impression,  the  assertion 
may  be  true  but  explains  nothing,  since  it  does  not  exclude  the 
supposition  that  prose  writers  may  also  be  men  of  an  earnest  na- 
ture, and  therefore  that  they  may  so  express  themselves  as  to 
make  A  permanent  impression.  But  if  the  meaning  be  that  all 
men  of  such  a  nature  are  poets,  the  assertion  is  false,  though  if 
it  were  true,  it  would  be  to  the  point.  Bishop  Butler  writes 
"  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest,"  but  the  Bishop  is  not  a  poet, 
and  yet  his  writings  have  made  a  permanent  impression.  Swift, 
Paley,  De  Foe,  and  others  write  in  earnest,  but  it  is  their  prose 
writings  which  have  made  a  permanent  impression.  But  we 
will  look  at  the  assertion  apart  from  the  reason  given  for  it.  If 
it  be  true  that  "  poetry  is  the  only  speech  whicn  has  in  it  the 
power  oiperma/nent  vmpreseion^'*  it  is  time  for  men  of  letters  to 
revise  their  vocabularies,  and  give  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
and  Xenophon  and  Plato  and  others  who  have  made  some  toler- 
ably "permanent  impressions"  on  mankind,  the  name  which 
has  been  so  long  denied  them ;  not  to  say  that  in  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible  must  be  of  very  transient 
value,  or  else  the  Bible  is  all  poetry.  The  author  next  proceeds 
to  render  a  reason  why  poetry  makes  its  permanent  impression. 
"  As  it  eives  two  ideas  in  the  space  of  one,  so  it  writes  these 
before  me  view,  as  with  the  luminousness  of  fire."   It  is  the 
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metaphor,  we  suppose,  which  is  concealed  under  the  eniginatical 
expression  of  two  ideas  in  the  space  of  one and  with  this  ex- 
^anation,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  true  assertion  in  the  sentence. 
Poetry  and  metaphor  are  not  identical.  The  metaphor  is  not 
preeminently  a  perspicuous  mode  of  communicating  troth.  Per- 
spicuity is  distinct  from  that  property  of  style  which  preeminent- 
ly impresses  thought.    But  to  proNceed  to  another  argument : 

The  language  of  the  imagination  is  the  native  language  of  man. 
It  is  the  language  of  his  excited  intdlect,  of  his  aroused  passionB, 
of  his  devotion,  of  all  the  higher  modes  and  temperaments  of  his 
mind.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  the  language  of 
his  revelation  from  God."  K  the  revelation  were  addressed  to 
man  ordy  in  his  higher  modes  and  temperaments,  or  were  for  his 
use  only  while  in  Siese  states,  or  if  the  language  of  the  imagi- 
nation were  the  only  native  language  of  man,  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  the  inference.  Sesides,  according  to  this  view, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bible  must  fail  of  its  intended  end,  or 
there  has  been  a  very  strange  misconception  among  men  as  to 
what  is  the  real  language  of  excited  passion.  The  author  ex- 
plains still  farther :  It  was  meet  that  when  man  was  called  into 
the  presence  of  his  Maker,  he  should  not  be  addressed  wth 
cold  formality^  nor  in  the  words  of  lead,  nor  yet  in  the  har^h 
thwrmer  of  peremptory  command  <md  wa/rnvng^  but  that  he 
should  hear  the  same  figv/red  and  glowing  speech  to  which  he 
was  accustomed,  flowing  in  mellower  and  more  majestic  accents 
from  the  lips  of  God.''  As  to  the  etiquette  whicn  the  auUior 
exacts  of  tne  Deity  in  addressing  man,  whether  it  shall  be  in 
"  cold  formality''  or  otherwise,  we  do  not  profess  to  have  any 
knowledge,  but  sure  we  are  that  the  author  nas  an  idea  of  pe- 
remptory command  and  warning"  very  different  from  most  per- 
sons, if  ne  finds  none  in  the  Biole,  accompanied  in  the  utter- 
ance even  by  "  harsh  thunder." 

Such  are  Mr.  GilfiUan's  explanations  of  the  fact  whidi  he 
alleges,  that  ^^the  language  of  poetry  is  the  language  of  the  in- 
spired volume."  And  this  assertion  is  much  broader  than  the 
reader  at  first  sight  will  suppose.  Mr.  GilfiUan  actually  In^ds 
that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  poetry,  or  at  least  with  very  few 
exceptions.  It  is  a  mass  of  figures."  The  Old  Testament  is  a 
.  poem ;  the  Kew  Testament  is  a  poem ;  the  entire  Bible  is — not 
two  poems — ^but  a  poeto.  The  Bards  of  the  Bible  are  not  David 
and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  only,  but  Mark,  and  Paul,  and  James. 

The  author  having  made  out  the  Bible  to  be  a  poem,  goes  on 
to  accumulate  in  one  splendid  outburst  its  most  striking  ugurea, 
and  winds  up  his  rhapsody  as  follows :  Thus  the  qmck  spirit 
of  the  Book  has  ransacKed  creation  to  lay  its  treasures  on  Jeho- 
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TAh's  Altars — united  the  innumerable  rays  of  a  farnBtreaming 
glory  on  the  little  hill.  Calvary, — ^and  woven  a  gwrlwnd  for  the  * 
Dleedinff  brow  of  Immanuel,  the  flowers  of  which  have  been 
called  from  the  garden  of  the  universe."  One  would  think  there 
were  associations  with  that  bleeding  brow  which  would  have 
repressed  the  vanity  of  idle  rhetoric  The  author  as  if  apologiz- 
ing for  the  splendor  of  his  eulogy,  adds,  "  thief  praise  may  seem 
lofty,  but  it  IS  due  to  the  Bible."  No,  no,  mx,  GilfiUan,  such 
praise  is  not  due  to  the  Bible ; — ^the  Bible  asks  not  the  patronage 
of  the  popular  writer  who  seeks  in  its  pages  a  theme  for  fine 
writing.  JBut  the  reason  why  such  praise  is  due  to  the  Bible,  is 
not  a  uttle  remarkable,  "  It,  of  aUpoems^  has  uttered  in  hrofcen 
fullness^  in  finished  fragments,  tiiat  shape  of  imwersal  truth 
which  instantly  incarnates  itself  in  living  nature,  fills  it  as  a 
hamd  a  glove^  impregnates  it  as  a  thought  a  word,  peoples  it  as  a 
£>rm  a  mirrw."  "We  leave  this  as  a  study  to  our  readers,  musing 
within  ourselves  meanwhile  whether  the  author  has  ever  read 
that  essay  of  a  distinguished  countrymiui  of  his  which  seeks  to 
ei^lain  why  it  is  that  nonsense  so  oflien  escapes  the  notice  of  the 
writer. 

Leaving  the  Introduction,- we  pass  te  the  body  of  the  work. 
But  here  we  can  touch  upon  only  a  few  points.  The  first  chap- 
ter treats  of  the  circumstances  creating  and  modifying  Old  Tes- 
tament Poetrv — ^which  we  leave  without  remark.  In  me  second 
chapter^hicn  enumerates  and  describes  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  thought  we  had  made  a  discovery 
whidh  would  be  of  gr€»t  value  to  the  reading  colnmunity.  In 
8]peaking  of  the  first  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  "  their 
ngurative  language,''  the  author  says:  ^4t  is  so  of  all  high 
thoughts,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  geometrical  abstraction.  The 
proof  of  great  thoughts  is^  will  they  translate  into  figured  and 
sensuous  .expression?"  We  knew  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  had  labored 
much  in  gauging  the  genius  of  great  men,  and  we  thought  it 
probable  ne  mi^t  have  at  last  made  a  discovery  which  would 
relieve  critics  and  readers  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  So  many 
flreat  thoi^hts,  or  what  seemed  such,  have  been  uttered  of  late 
Dy  a  certain  class  of  writers  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
that  we  hailed  with  delight  the  announcement  of  a  test  by  which 
tiiiey  could  be  tried.  "We  forbwe  to  raise  a  question  wnich  we 
oUierwise should  have  done  as  to  those  words,  ^'translate"  and 

figured."  But  in  applying  the  test,  as  we  read  along,  we  found 
tibat  smalL  thoughts  would  under^  the  operation  of  translating" 
as  readily  as  great  thoughts  or  high  thoughts.  Besides,  we  were 
touched  with  the  forlorn  condition  of  those  that  will  not  "  trans- 
late" as  the  author  says:  '^WiU  nature  recognize,  own,  and 
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clothe  them  as  if  they  were  her  own?  or,  must  they  stand — 
great  thoughts — "small,  shivering,  and  naked  before  her  un- 
opened door  ?"  No  wonder  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  so  eager  to  clothe 
his  own  thoughts  in  "figured''  dress  rather  than  leave  them 
shivering  in  their  nakedness.  ^ 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  varieties  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  author  has  occasion  here  to  speak  of  some  of  the  divisiana 
which  have  been  proposed:  and  this  leads  him  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  several  writers  on  the  subject.   Bishop  Lowth, 
with  his  fine  scholarship,  with  his  precision  of  thought,  with  his 
perspicuous  and  classical  style,  meets  of  course  wim  little  favor 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilfillan ;  and  Michaelis,  still  less.  Tlie 
criticism  of  the  Bishop,  we  are  told,  wants  subtlety,  power,  and 
alcmdonment.   Herder  fares  better,  and  we  are  not  dispoeed  to 
dissent  from  the  jud^ent  which  is  passed  upon  him.  Omitting 
the  divisions  of  Hebrew  poetry  proposed  bv  other  writers,  we 
proceed  to  Mr.  Gilfillan's.    He  divides.  BLebrew  poetry  into 
"  Song  and  poetic  Statement."   But  our  readers  will  need  some 
little  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  '^poetic  statement"  Un- 
der this  nead,  then,  we  have  "  Poetical  Statement,  jf2r^  of  poetic 
fiewts  (Creation,  &c.) ;  secondly,  of  poetic  doctrines  (Gtod's  spirit- 
uality, &c.) ;  thirdly,  of  poetic  sentiments  with  or  without  figura- 
tive language  (Golden  rule,  &c.):  fourthly,  of  poetic  Symbols 
(in  Zechariah,  Revelations,  &c.y'   Here  tiie  author  stops  his 
subdivisions,  but  he  might  as  well  have  made  a  fifthlv,  of  poetic 
rites,  and  a  sixthly,  of  poetic  genealogical  tables,  wnich  we  be- 
lieve would  exhaust  the  subject.   The  author  defends  this  divi- 
sion.   "  TVe  maintain,"'     t:.^  3,  "  fjr^t,  that  It  is  cornprehennvey 
including  every  real  species  of  poetrv  in  Scripture,  including 
especially  the  Prophetic  writings,  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
mass  of  seed  poetiy  in  which  the  Book  abounds,  apart  from  its 
professed!;^  rhythmical  and  figured  portions.  Song  and  Statement 
appear  to  include  the  Bible  between  them,  and  Qie  statement  is 
sometimes  more  poetical  than  the  son^.    If  aught  evade  this 
generalization,  it  is  the  ammient,  which  is  chwrUy  sprinkled 
throughout  the  Epistles  of  riEiul.   Even  tiiat  is  logic  defining  the 
boundaries  of  the  loftiest  prose."   Certainly  the  division  is  com- 
prehensive enough.   But  the  expression  '  Hebrew  poetry '  seems 
to  imply  Hebrew  prose,  and  where  such  a  thing  as  Hebrew  prose 
is  to  DC  found  under  this  division,  we  do  not  see.   We  would 
remind  Mr.  Gilfillan  that  a  logical  division  excludes  as  well  as 
includes.   It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  the  author  does  not 
follow  his  own  division,  but  treats  of  each  Book  of  the  Bible  in 
the  order  in  which  thev  stand  in  the  conmion  version, — for  which 
he  gives  this  reason,  that  it  "  will  prevent  any  of  its  prominent 
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writers  being  overlooked  or  lost  amid  vague  and  general  descrip- 
tion." But  notwithstanding,  the  "poetical  characters"  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  the  author  says  it  woiud  be  unpardonable  to  omit, 
were  overlooked  tiH  after  the  concluding  chapter  was  printed, 
and  are  only  noticed  in  a  "  Supplementary  Chapter." 

All  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  says  on  the  subject  of  poetry  is  "  confu- 
sion worse  confounded."  He  has  departed  from  the  fixed  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  not  only  without  reason  but  against  reason. 
Distinctions  which  are  universally  recognized  and  for  the  ex- 
pression of  which  there  are  appropriate  words  in  all  cultivated 
languages,  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  foundation  in  nature. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  oistinction  between  prose  and  poety.  It  is  a 
distinction  in  tlie  form  in  which  the  productions  of  the  mind  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws  are  expressed.  Speech  is  not  an 
invention  of  man  but  an  act  of  nature.  So,  too,  forms  of  speech 
which  are  universally  recognized  as  distinct  and  are  denoted  by 
distinct  words,  are  natural  forms ;  that  is,  the  mind  acting  under 
different  impulses  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  different  forms, 
and  some  or  these  forms  are  different  in  kind.  The  poetic  form 
is  not  a  modification  of  the  form  of  prose  nor  a  species  of  it ; 
it  is  generically  distinct.  The  poetic  form  itself  may  be  devel- 
oped diversely ;  it  may  be  controlled  by  accent,  by  quantity,  by 
'  alliteration,  bjr  parallelism,  or  by  something  else,  but  whatever 
specific  form  it  may  take  in  any  particular  language,  it  is  differ- 
ent from  the  form  of  prose  in  that  language.  The  person,  who 
writes  in  the  one  or  the  other  is  conscious  of  that  distmction,  and 
so  is  the  reader.  It  is  the  form  alone,  which  can  make  a  perfect 
division  between  prose  and  poetry.  There  is  then  a  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  generic  forms  in  which  the  productions 
of  the  mind  are  expressed ;  and  these  are  denoted  by  words  cor- 
responding to  prose  and  poetry.  The  Hebrew  language  has 
words  to  denote  these  distmctions.  It  seems  hardly  proper  in 
treating  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  disregard  distinctions  existing  in 
the  language  and  as  old  as  the  language  itself 

The  mina  seems  to  recognize  the  poetic  form  as  the  higher  of 
the  two.  Hence,  it  is  impelled  to  adopt  this  form  from  me  sim- 
ple desire  of  excellence,  and  hence,  too,  the  greatest  efforts  of 
the  imagination  and  the  intellect  are  emoodied  in  it.  This  has 
led  to  a  second  use  of  the  word  poetry.  We  sometimes  mean  bjr 
it  the  ideal,  as  when  we  sav  of  some  particular  passage,  "  this  Z8 
poetry."  In  this  case,  we  nave  reference  not  to  the  poetic  form 
as  distinct  from  prose,  but  to  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  that 
form.  In  the  definition  of  poetry  we  have  in  view  merely  its 
existence,  and  seek  for  that  property  which  will  discriminate  all 
poetry,  good  or  bad,  from  prose ;  in  its  ideal,  we  limit  ourselves 
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to  those  examples  of  poetry  which  have  superior  excellence. 
From  this  latter  meaning  of  the  word,  has  arisen  a  secondary  or 
figurative  meaning.  As  we  find  in  prose,  efforts  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  of  the  intellect  equal  perhaps  to  any  in  poetry,  we  ap- 
ply to  these  the  epithet  "  poetical,"  or  we  may  even  call  them 
"  poetry but  in  that  case  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  literal- 
T/y  poetry ;  we  call  them  so  because  thev  have  %ome  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  poetry.  The  sentence,  "  Goa  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,"  we  may  call  poetical  or  by  a  hold  Ji^wre 
poetry,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  write  a  boolc  on  poetry  in 
this  figurative  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  take  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  most  important  prose  works  in  every  language — ^it 
would  sweep  over  the  fields  of  oratory,  history  and  philosophy. 
And  yet,  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Qilfillan  has  done.  Through- 
out the  volume  he  has  regarded  every  thought  and  image  which 
could  be  wrought  into  poetry  as  already  poetry.  He  might  at 
once  call  everything  poetry  which  can  oe  made  use  of  in  a 
poem ;  indeed,  everything  in  creation,  for  there  is  nothing  but 
can  be  so  used.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this,  not  because  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  a  very  mischievous  error — ^it  has  merely  led 
Mr.  Gilflllan  to  write  a  poor  prose  poem, — ^but  because  it  is  a 
rhetorical  trick  of  a  large  class  of  writers,  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
posed. The  artifice  is  merely  to  take  words  denoting  anything 
excellent,  and  then  to  use  the  figurative  applications  of  them  to 
other  thinffs  as  if  they  were  their  literal  signification.  A  few  such 
words  as  "^religion,"  "philosophy,"  "poetry,"  "beauty,"  "infi- 
nite," are  the  stock  in  trade  of  several  writers  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  thought  to  be  wonderfully  profound  to  call  religion,  poetry, 
or  poetry,  religion,  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere  trick  with 
words. 

At  the  fourth  chapter,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Scriptures.  "We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  minute  criticisms  on  particular  passages.  We  pass 
hastily  along,  with  here  and  there  a  remark. 

The  Pentateuch,  we  arei  informed,  is  "steeped  throughout  in 
the  essence  of  poetry."  But  Mr.  Gilfillan,  even  with  all  nis  keen 
scent  for  the  poetical,  coidd  not  but  admit  that  large  portions  of 
the  books  of  Moses  are  written  in  the  plainest  and  most  unadorn- 
ed prose.  In  the  account  of  the  flooa,  which  has  furnished  him 
with  materials  for  several  pages  of  fine  writing  and  which  he  has 
surrounded  with  "  masses  of  figures,"  Moses  has  used — as  our 
author  almost  complains — ^but  a  single  metaphor,  "  the  windows 
of  heaven."  It  was  necessary  therefore,  to  discover  some  men- 
struum by  which  the  plain  speech  of  Moses  could  be  transmuted 
into  poetry.   We  admire  the  skill  of  the  alchemist   "  As  a  nar- 
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rator,  Moses  makes  a  word  or  two  do  the  work  of  pictures.  Nor 
is  this  word  always  an  fnog  nreQOBP — a  word  roDed  together  like  a 
double  star — but  often  a  plain,  unmetaphorical  term,  which 
guaJces  under  the  thought  or  scene  it  describes.  The  pathos  or 
the  grandeur,  instead  of  elevating  or  kindling  his  language, 
leoeU  <md  sinks  it  His  lan^age  may  be  called  the  mere  trans- 
parent window  through  which  the  *  immeasurable  calm' — ^the 
blue  of  immensity  looks  in."  After  this,  we  think  no  poet  need 
despair.  By  the  way,  it  ha?  hitherto  been  considerea  by  scho- 
lars, that  njBqdBv^  instead  of  "  rolled  together,"  means  right  the 
opjxosite,  being  derived  ultimately  from  a  verb  which  is  used  of 
a  bird  expanding  its  wings.  One  would  suppose  "  the  winged 
words  "  of  Homer  might  Jiave  been  understood  by  this  time,  at 
least  that  the  expression  has  no  reference  to  the  metaphor.  Irer- 
hape  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  thinking  of  the  swan  that  floats  "  double" 
on  "  still  St.  Mary's  lake." 

In  the  book  of  Job,  the  author  finds  a  style  which  gives  him 
lees  trouble  than  that  of  Moses,  and  he  declares  that  the  latter 
in  comparison  with  the  former  is  "like  one  severe  feather  com- 
pared to  the  outspread  wing  of  an  eagle."  Job,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  "  the  Landseer  of  ancient  poetry  and  something 
more."  "That  great  painter  seems,  every  one  knows,  to  become 
the  animal  he  is  paintmg.  So  Job  with  the  war  horse  swallows 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage ;  with  behemoth  moves  his 
tail  like  a  cedar ;  with  the  eagle  smells  the  slain  afar  off  and 
screams  with  shrill  and  fer-heard  joy."  But  Job  could  do  some 
things  that  Landseer  can  not  do.  For  we  are  told,  "  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  Landseer  could  or  durst  go  down  afl^ 
Jonah  into  the  whale  or  exchange  souls  with  the  mammoth  or 
megatherium" — ^which  it  is  implied  Job  would  venture  upon. 
But  perhaps,  Landseer  may  be  pardoned  for  not  exchanging 
souls  at  least  with  the  megatherium,  since  he  may  never  have 
fallen  in  with  a  perfect  specimen  of  that  fossil. 

But  we  can  not  pursue  the  footsteps  of  our  author  further. 
We  are  weary  of  hunting  through  figures  for  thoughts  which 
elude  the  grasp,  or  if  arrested,  prove  to  be  nothing  but  old  fa- 
miliar truths.  There  is  scarcely  a  definite  proposition  in  the 
Tolume.  "We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single  new  interpre- 
tation— a  single  explanation  of  any  diflSculty — or  a  single  impor- 
tant thought  added  to  what  was  before  well  known.  There  is 
nothing  but  figures — ^figures — 

"  Water— water,  eveiy  where." 

We  have  also  another  reason  for  not  prosecuting  farther  the  ex- 
amination of  this  book.   When  the  author  comes  to  speak  of 
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New  Testament  poetry,  he  introduces  the  subject  in  a  way  that 
is  too  painfully  oflfensive  even  to  be  criticised.  "  "We  pass  to 
speak  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Gospels  and  of  tJuU  transcendent 
Poet  who  died  on  Calvary  and  he  thinks  the  chapter  on  the 
subject  would  more  properly  be  designated,  as  "  The  Poetry  of 
Jesus,"  than  the  "  Poetry  of  Ae  Gospels." 

Mr.  Gilfillan  in  writing  this  volume  has  sought  among  other 
objects  to  win  men  of  genius  to  embrace  the  moral  truths  of  Rev- 
elation by  first  leading  them  to  look  at  the  Bible  as  a  work 
of  genius;  or  as  he  otherwise  expresses  it,  ^'to  insinuate  the 
lesson  of  eternal  truth  by  that  of  infinite  beauty."  But  in  pros- 
ecuting this  design,  he  nas  committed  two  very  grave  errors. 
He  has  spoken  of  men  of  genius  too  much  as  inspired  men,  and 
of  inspired  men  too  much  as  men  of  genius.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  does  not  recognize  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  distinctions  arising  from  that  &ct,  but  that  his  habitual  lan- 
guage seems  to  place  men  of  genius  all  but  in  the  class  of  inspired 
men.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  of  "  the  prophetic  men  among  us 
as  displaying  ratner  the  mood  than  the  insight  of  prophecy — 
rather  a  yearning  after,  than  a  feeling  of  the  stoop  of  the  descend- 
ing God,"  and  a  like  view  is  presented  throughout  the  work. 
Now,  if  a  writer,  by  a  figurative  use  of  language,  chooses  to  speak 
of  men  of  genius  as  inspired  or  prophetic,  we  ao  not  object,  but 
l^abituaUy  to  use  this  lan^a^  as  if  in  a  literal  sense  and  tlus  in 
a  manner  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  they  are  really  pro- 
phets, really  inspired,  is  a  miscnievous  abuse  of  words.  On  die 
other  hand,  he  has  exaggerated  the  native  talents  of  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  taken  as  a  class.  He  has  represented  them  to  be 
men  of  preeminent  genius  beyond  any  that  ever  lived,  so  that  if 
they  had  not  been  inspired  they  might  have  produced  a  Bible — 
a  poem — ^which  should  far  transcend  all  other  human  produc- 
tions. We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  false  representa- 
tion of  the  case.  It  cannot  be  said  with  truth,  that  Matthew, 
or  Mark,  or  Luke,  or  Pet^,  or  James,  for  example,  were  men  of 
genius.  There  are  some  other  writers  of  the  fiible  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  natural  superiority  over  other  men.  Nor 
will  the  representation  have  the  effect  intended.  No  man  of 
talent  will  be  misled  by  such  exaggerations,  while  it  will  only 
flatter  the  vanity  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  "  the  prophetic  men  " 
of  the  ^e. 

Mr.  GilfiUian  ap]pears  to  have  been  led  into  this  view  of  the 
subject  partly  by  nis  idolatry  of  genius  and  partly  by  his  admir- 
ation of  splendid  writing.  But  it  is  unfortunate  when  any  cause 
which  is  generally  supported  in  any  community  is  taken  up  by 
a  popular  writer — &e  temptation  is  so  strong  to  make  it  a  theme 
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for  mere  fine  writing,  since  there  will  be  little  disposition  to  criti- 
cise with  severity.  How  much  has  been  written  on  the  Reform- 
ation that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  an  historical  scrutiny  I  How 
often  has  the  American  Eevolution  been  made  an  exercise  for 
empty  declamation,  in  which  the  effort  of  the  mind  has  been  not 
to  say  what  was  just  and  true,  but  to  search  out  something  bril- 
liant and  rhetorical  I  The  character  of  the  Bible  has  saved  it 
from  being  often  treated  in  this  wav,  but  when  it  is  done,  it  is 
offensive  to  all  right  feelings  in  the  highest  degree.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  conscious  of  any  such  attempt, 
but  his  whole  work  has  made  upon  us  that  impression.  In  this 
case,  too,  the  disgust  is  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  brin^  the  writers  of  the  Bible  into  comparison  with  im- 
inspired  writers.  Who  can  be  expected  to  endure  a  writer  that 
can  speak  of  Amos  "  as  the  Robert  Bums  of  the  prophets,"  and 
of  Peter  "  as  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  the  New  Testamwit  ?"  It 
is  from  no  desire  to  say  anything  harsh,  but  because  it  is  the 
actual  feeling  we  had  in  reading  me  book,  that  we  pronounce  it 
the  poorest  w)ok.  written  by  a  man  of  talents,  we  ever  read,  not 
even  excepting  "  Hervey's  Meditations." 


aet.  IV.— the  results  op  modern  missions, 

PERMANENT. 

Johm,  Foster  on  IRssions :  with  <m  Essa/y  on  the  Skepticism  qf 
the  Chv/rch.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Paator  of  tne  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  Church.  New  York :  Edward  H.  Fletcher, 
1851. 

This  work  reproduces  in  a  popular  form  two  important  publi- 
cations. One  18  the  noble  discourse  of  John  Foster  on  the  Glory 
of  the  Age,  or  the  Spirit  of  Missions,  delivered  thirty-three  years 
ago,  before  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society :  the  other  is  an  essay 
on  the  Skepticism  of  the  Church  respecting  the  work  of  missions, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  which  appeared  some  years  since  in 
the  Biblical  Repository.  The  former  has  a  kind  of  martial  tone 
about  it ;  as  we  read,  we  seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  embattled  and 
bannered  hosts,  as  with  voices  of  victory,  they  press  on  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  There  is  a  beauty  in  its  expression,  and 
a  strength  in  its  reasoning,  and  a  grandeur  in  its  comprehensive 
view  of  the  great  work  oi  missions,  fitted  to  stir  the  soul,  and  to 
stimulate  the  fSsuth  of  the  militant  Church.   The  latter,  the  pre- 
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liminarj  essay,  is  preparatory  to  the  discourse,  and,  by  its  timdy 
utterances,  is  adapted  to  do  great  good,  while  it  gi^  complete- 
ness to  the  book.  Skepticism  in  regard  to  the  missionary  work 
is  far  too  common:  although  not  always  expressed,  it  widdy 
Inrkft  throughout  the  Church.  We  hail  truth  which  is  fitted  to 
dislodge  it.  The  days  of  sk^ticism  shotdd  be  over,  and  tibey 
must  be,  before  the  work  of  the  world's  redemption  will  go  for- 
ward as  it  ought.  There  is  need  now  of  faith,  earnest,  influential, 
universal  faith. 

Without  entering  upon  any  particular  analysis  or  review  of 
these  treatises,  we  propose  to  consider  a  branch  of  the  general 
subject  of  missions  intimately  connected  with,  and  natnrally 
suggested  bv,  what  is  here  before  us :  the  decline  of  the  earlier 
missions  and  the  reasons  for  the  belief  in  the  permanent  snccees 
of  modem  missions. 

The  spirit  of  missions  is  the  spirit  of  Christianitv.  The  work 
of  missions  is  Christianity  at  work.  There  is  nothing  novel  or 
modem  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  present 
missionary  movements.  Thev  characterize  the  Gospel,  its  Found- 
er, its  Apostles,  the  universal  Church,  in  the  days  of  her  purity 
and  vigor.  The  Savior  came  forth  from  the  Father  to  seek  and 
to  save  the  lost.  The  Apostles  and  early  Christians  went  ev^y- 
where  preaching  the  word.  The  Gospel  has  ever  been  a^res- 
sive,  and  the  watchword  of  its  friends  has  been  "  onward."  In 
the  &ce  of  obstacles,  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  world 
and  Satan,  notwithstanding  repulse  and  temporary  defeat,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  has  advanced  towards  its  triumph. 
For  man's  salvation  and  Gk)d's  glory  there  has  been  a  vast*  expen- 
diture of  human  resources  and  of  divine  energy.  The  wants  of 
the  world,  the  degraded  condition  of  a  fallen  race,  the  exposure 
of  the  soul  to  endless  perdition,  together  with  the  demands  of 
God,  have  ever  moved  the  sensibilities  of  Christian  hearts,  and 
prompted  the  toiling  of  Christian  hands.  The  efforts  which*  have 
been  made,  have  been  crowned  with  a  success  which  has  in- 
finitely rewarded  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  measure  the  salva- 
tion of  a  single  soul,  by  mortal  toils  and  sacrifices. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  interesting  missionarr  labors 
were  undertaken.  Among  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
the  disciples  of  Christ  labored  under  his  personal  superintend- 
ence. After  his  ascension  the  Apostles  applied  themselves  to 
the  frdfillment  of  his  last  command,  beginning  at  Jerusalem*  In 
Samaria,  throughout  Asia  Minor,  in  the  proud  cities  of  GreeccL 
at  Kome,  far  and  wide  in  the  Eastem  world,  they  established 
churches,  and  gathered  many  converts  from  Judaism  and  Pagan- 
.  ism.   Through  some  centuries,  the  Gtospel  was  introduced  wifli 
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greater  or  less  success  into  many  lands,  where,  for  a  season,  it 
maintained  its  foothold  and  accomplished  its  benigi^  effects. 
From  time  to  time,  successful  missionaries  arose  who  bore  among 
strange  people,  and  distant  nations,  the  tidings  of  salvation. 
From  time  to  time,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  particular  portions  of 
the  Church  became  distinguisned  for  Sieir  zeal  in  promoting  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  first  three  centuries  its 
triumphs  were  witnessed  from  India  to  Gaul,  and  from  the 
shores  of  Britaiti  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  Yet  it  is  a  melan- 
choly fact,  that  over  all  those  regions  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
early  churches,  flie  dominion  of  Satan  has  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  been  supreme.  The  lands  where  the  Apostles 
proclaimea  the  gospel  have  for  long  centuries  borne  no  firuits  of 
the  Apostolic  labors.  Deep  darkness  has  brooded  there.  Long 
ago  the  liffht  of  the  Cross  waned  before  the  pale  glimmer  of  the 
waxing  descent.  And  now  in  every  place  where  Apostles 
toiled,  and  Martyrs  died,  there  is  need  of  Apostolic  devotion  and 
the  Martyr's  faith.  Nay,  already,  from  lands  where  Apostles' 
feet  never  trod,  from  lands  which  for  many  hundred  years  after 
their  time  lay  enshrouded  in  original  pagan  darkness,  devoted 
servants  of  Cfhrist  have  gone  forth  and  entered  into  their  ancient 
labors.  To  the  dwellers  in  India^  our  missionaries  have  pro- 
claimed a  crucified  Savior.  In  Jerusalem  they  ,  have  enjoyed 
Pentacostal  seasons.  Thence  along  the  early  tract  of  the  gospel, 
they  have  gone  as  the  heralds  of  salvation.  Where  the  ancient 
faith  has  long  been  forgotten — where  the  turbaned  nations  have 
bent  under  a  degrading  superstition — on  the  sites  of  Apostolic 
churches — ^they  have  planted  anew  the  banners  of  the  Cross. 
Syria  hails  again  the  light  which  gushed  over  her  hills  in  the 
!New  Testament  times.  An  American  missionary,  with  the  in- 
domitable zeal  and  unfaltering  faith  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  declares  to  the  Athenians  the  unknown  G^a  whom  they 
ignorantiy  worship.  At  Salonica,  the  Thessalonica  of  the  New 
'festament,  a  young  brother  has  recently  fallen,  in  attempts  to 
renew  there  "the  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  and  patience 
of  hope"  which  the  Apostle  commended  in  the  Thessalonian 
Christians. 

Passing  on  from  those  first  centuries,  we  behold  the  same  re- 
sults following^  the  efforts  of  succeeding  times.  Among  the 
mountains  of  Koordistan,  existed  a  church  which  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Never  have  their  zeal  and  indefatigable  labor  been 
surpassed.  Among  the  fierce  and  barbarous  nations  around 
them,  the  Nestorians  carried  the  words  of  life.  Within  the  con- 
fines of  China,  their  vigilant  and  toiling  apostles  planted  the 
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Cross.  Beyond  the  summits  of  Imaas,  the  savage  Tartars  heard 
from  their  burning  lips  the  messages  of  salvation.  Success  at- 
tended Uieir  eflforts,  and  the  influences  that  went  forth  firom  the 
fertile  vales  of  Persia  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  For 
centuries  past,  not  only  has  the  gospel  been  unknown  where 
they  so  faithfully  labored,  but  tiiat  church  itself  has  fallen.  To- 
day in  the  vale  of  Oroomiah,  among  its  clustering  villages,  six- 
teen of  our  own  American  missionaries  are  industriously  seeking 
to  recall  that  Mien  church  to  its  ancient  faith.  Similar  has  been 
the  history  of  other  powerfol  Oriental  churches.  The  Abyssin- 
ian, the  Syrian,  the  Armenian^  the  Greek  and,  to  the  west,  the 
Boman  churches  have  all  suffered  a  decline  and  Mi  from  a 
former  and  a  purer  faith :  while  in  very  many  places,  whOTe  in 
various  periods  missions  have  been  planted,  Christianity  has  be- 
come unknown.  "W"e  have  then  the  startling  conclusion,  that  for 
about  sixteen  centuries,  the  success  of  the  pure  gospel  was  for 
the  most  part  merely  transient.  The  investigaticm  of  the  causes 
of  such  results,  opens  a  wide  and  interesting,  but  melancholy 
study  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  The  social  and  political 
state  of  the  nations  produced  its  effect.  Within  the  Church,  as 
faith  and  spirijniality  declined,  corruption  and  formality  crept  in. 
'Die  dear  doctrines  of  grace  were  encumbered  and  dao'kened  by 
hxmian  traditions  and  speculations.  Eeligious  ordinances  degen- 
erated into  efficacious  rites.  The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ship was  exchanged  for  a  showy  and  ritualistic  service.  Spirit- 
ual ambition  grew  dominant,  and  the  servants  of  the  churches 
became  lords  over  God's  heritage.  At  last  the  Church  of  Christ 
became  an  orgsmized  hi^archy,  and  connected  itself  with  the 
civU  power.  God's  blessing  was  withdrawn,  and  the  scattered 
churches  were  smitten  with  his  curse. 

There  is  something  melancholy  and  discouraging  in  these  facts, 
and  in  view  of  them,  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  same 
thin^  shall  be  true  of  the  churches  planted  bv  the  missions  in 
which  we  are  now  interested.  Shall  the  watcn-fires  which  we 
kindle  on  the  distant  and  dark  shores  of  heathenism  ffo  out  in 
the  lapse  of  ages  ?  Shall  the  stations  which  we  have  cherished, 
and  which  have  become  the  centers  of  light  and  holy  ijifluence 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  are  placed,  revert  acain  to  their 
original  darkness,  and  shall  our  sacrifices  and  expenmtures  be  in 
vain?  Are  darkness  and  barbarism  and  superstition  amin  to 
encroach  upon  the  domains  of  Christianity,  and  at  laat  blot  out 
every  vestige  of  the  faith  we  hold  and  teach?  And  where  our 
missionaries  are  now  teaching,  shall  other  missionaries  in  a  dis- 
tant age  be  needed  to  teach  to  an  ignorant  and  deluded  people 
the  way  of  life  2   Or  are  the  churches  of  the  misisions  now  per- 
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manently  founded,  and  is  all  that  we  gain  from  Satan  and  sin  to 
be  secnred  for  Messiah  %  Were  there  causes  in  the  apostolic  and 
later  a^es  leading  to  the  results  which  we  have  contemplated, 
which  do  not  now  exist  ?  Are  DMSsionary  and  Christian  labors 
with  their  blessed  effects,  to  go  on  with  increasing  power  and 
permanence,  until  'the  world  shall  be  converted  to  Christ?  Is 
li^ht  to  wax  brighter  and  to  spread  abroad,  until  it  shall  mingle 
with  light,  and  flie  globe  be  flooded  with  its  radiance  and  glory? 
From  mountain-top  to  mountain-top,  shall  herald  cry  to  herald, 
until  the  dad  tidings  of  a  world  redeemed  shall  everywhere  be 
heard  ?  It  is  the  latter  view  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take ; 
and  in  it  we  find  much  to  cheer  and  nerve  the  soul.  If  the  suc- 
cess of  missions  were  merely  temporary,  the  work  would  be 
worthy  of  far  greater  sacrifices  and  efforts  than  we  are  accns- 
tomea  to  make :  but  if  it  is  to  be  enduring,  then  we  see  motives 
of  still  greater  magnitude  than  before,  to  iirge  us  onward  and  to 
lead  us  to  spare  no  exertions  which  we  may  wisely  make. 

Since  the  Reformation,  the  life  of  the  Cnurch  nas  been  restor- 
ed, and  gradually  her  strong  has  been  put  forth  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Sie  world.  The  revival  of  her  ancient  faith  has  brou^t 
about  the  return  of  her  ancient  zeal  in  missionary  labors.  Unor- 
ganized efforts  were  from  time  to  time  made  by  different  branch- 
es of  the  Church,  until  during  the  last  century  under  the  pressure 
of  obligation  and  irom  love  to  Christ  and  to  man,  missionary 
movements  were  reduced  to  a  complete  and  settled  s;^8tem.  From 
this  point  a  new  order  of  things  arises,  and  one  which,  under  the 
controlling  purposes  and  providences  of  God,  seems  to  be  destin- 
ed to  secure  the  entire  evangelization  of  the  world.   Failures  at 

E articular  points  there  may  be ;  reverses,  which  shall  in  the  end 
e  followed  by  renewed  success ;  the  temporary  abandonment  of 
certain  stations  for  others  of  more  immediate  promise.  Nations 
and  races,  like  the  aborigines  of  this  coimtry  and  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific,  may  dwindle  and  decay  and  in  the  end  become 
extinct.  But  the  great  work  is  to  go  forward  permanently  and 
triumphantly  to  its  predicted,  and  therefore  certain  consumma- 
tion. 

"We  proceed  now  to  the  statement  of  some  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  the  success  of  modem  missions  will  be  permanent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  system  which  characterizes  modem 
missions  is  one  which  implies  the  permanence  of  their  success. 
They  have  been  undertaken  and  are  conducted  on  a  mature  and 
comprehensive  plan,  which  respects  the  continuous  and  increac^ 
ing  employment  of  appropriate  agencies,  until  the  world  is  tho- 
roughly (Christianized.  There  is  a  mutual  imderstanding  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  Universal  Church,  in  regard  to  the 
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several  fields  which  shall  be  occupied,  the  instnunentalities  which 
shall  be  used,  and  the  triumph  wnich  shall  be  gained.  By  none 
is  the  work  considered  a  temporary  work,  or  one  which  shall  be 
abandoned  with  any  limited  success.  Nothing  less  than  the  com- 
plete subjugation  oi  the  wobld  to  Messiah,  is  the  aim  and  the  de- 
termination of  his  followers.  Success  at  any  particular  point  is 
only  a  motive  for  greater  eflforts.  Every  fortress  which  is  gain- 
ed, is  not  only  so  much  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  it  is  thence- 
forth to  be  activelv  used  for  Christ :  as  in  the  stonning  of  a  city 
the  capture  of  eacn  strong  point  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the 
garrison  and  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  besieffers. 

Wherever  a  mission  is  instituted,  a  deep  and  strong  foundation 
is  laid  for  future  times.  Many  agencies  and  aids  which  were  xm- 
known  to  earljr  missions,  are  gathered  around  it.  The  mission 
families  estaolish  themselves  there  for  life.  They  plant  amon^ 
the  habitations  of  paganism  the  Christian  home.  Ite  light  ana 
beauty  and  order,  its  altar,  its  instruction,  its  songs,  its  sacred  as- 
sociations and  influences  and  training,  are  all  before  the  heathen, 
presenting  to  Uiem  an  excellent  mo&l  and  by  the  striking  con- 
trast impressing  them  with  the  defects  and  darkness  of  their  own 
unhallowed  homes.  There  they  behold  the  illustration  of  what 
the  family  should  be — ^which  they  have  never  known  by  experi- 
ence— ^where  the  marriage  vow  is  fulfilled,  and  all  that  is  exalt- 
ed and  blessed  in  the  relation  which  it  secures  is  enjoyed — ^where 
parental  love,  and  filial  affection,  and  fraternal  union  are  expe- 
rienced and  prized.  The  influence  which  is  exerted  by  the  per- 
manent presence  of  reli^ous  households,  cannot  be  fully  esti- 
mated. Eaid  the  wife  of  one  of  our  earliest  missionaries — "  It 
was  not  so  much  what  we  taught,  nor  what  we  said  in  regard  to 
our  Scriptures,  that  made  an  impression  on  the  heathen,  as  our' 
life,  our  treatment  of  women  and  children,  and  our  domestic  ha- 
bits, so  different  from  theirs." 

At  every  mission  a  Christian  church  is  organized,  to  which 
the  mission  families  belong.  They  are  its  nucleus — around 
which  the  converted  pagans  shall  gather — to  whom  thejr  will 
look  for  guidance  and  example  in  their  new  life.  They  will  see 
that  its  ordinances  are  faithfully  observed,  that  its  laws  are  obey- 
ed, that  the  spirit  of  Christiamty  is  cherished,  and  that  the  life 
of  its  professors  is  in  harmony  with  that  spirit.  Hie  churches  of 
the  missions  will  not  now  be  left,  as  was  too  often  t^e  case  among 
the  early  missions,  with  the  converted  heathen  alone.  That  may 
have  been  one  great  source  of  those  divisions  and  troubles,  which 

Sve  the  Apostles  so  much  anxietjr,  and  which  drew  forth  f5pom 
3m  such  strong  rebukes  as  we  mid  in  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  atid  which  eventually  led  on  to  decay  and  apostasy.  An 
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influence  is  now  exerted  upon  their  new  members  which  is  pow- 
erful, which  they  respect,  which  tends  to  confirm  them  in  right 
action  and  to  make  them  worthy  members  of  the  household  of 
faith. 

The  gospel,  too,  is  to  be  permanently  preached  hj  the  mission- 
aries themselves,  or  by  those  who  are  under  their  direct  influence 
and  personal  instruction.  In  this  way  error  will  not  be  as  likely 
to  creep  in,  wrong  customs  or  dangerous  doctrine  will  not  be  as 
likely  to  gain  a  foothold.  Eeligious  institutions  will  grow  old 
under  the  superintendence  of  those  who  are  capable  of  conduct- 
ing and  perfecting  them.  In  the  early  times,  the  Apostles  could 
not  abide  with  the  churches  which  they  gathered.  They  ordained 
oflicers  for  them  from  the  converts  themselves,  and  hastened  on 
to  do  their  Apostolic  work.  Similar  was  the  mode  of  those  who 
in  after  ages  succeeded  them.  The  modem  svstem  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  mission  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  now  thirty-one 
years  old.  Yet  the  latest  intelligence  brought  us  the  account  of 
the  ordination  of  the  Jlrst  native  preacher.  Thus  over  the  world 
are  Christian  churches  to  enjoy  the  direct  personal  ministry  and 
superintendence  of  educated  and  experienced  pastors. 

This  system  contemplates  the  education  of  the  heathen.  It 
proposes,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  prepare  them  to  sustain  amonc 
themselves,  those  institutions  which  belong  to  an  enlightened  and 
religious  people.  By  the  side  of  the  Church  it  plants  the  Semi- 
nary, and  all  abroad  among  the  people  it  establishes  schools. 
Here  the  children  and  youth  of  the  people  are  gathered  and  in- 
structed in  the  common  branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  Wcard 
of  God.  Here  they  are  carried  forward  from  step  to  step  in  their 
education,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  converted  and  be  pre- 
pared to  become  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Here 
they  unlearn  their  heathen  habits  and  notions,  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  correct  science,  and  are  introduced  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  many  things  which  the  heathen  cannot  know,  and  which 
prepare  them  for  useftdness  and  wide  influence.  These  schools 
and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  are  a  grand  auxiliary  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  one  of  the  surest  means  of  securing  the  permanence 
of  the  Gospel.  The  churches  which  now  send  forth  missionaries 
mav,  ittthe  lapse  of  ages,  become  enfeebled,  they  may  grow  in- 
dinerent  to  the  world's  conversion.  But  Christianity  shall  live 
where  it  is  thus  established.  Educated  men  shall  be  raised  up  to 
tsike  the  place  of  the  missionaries  as  they  fall,  and  to  perpetuate 
among  their  people  the  ordinances  of  religion.  The  delightful 
and  benign  enects  of  this  system  of  education  are  already  seen  in 
many  places.  Native  teachers  and  preachers  are  now  abroad 
among  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Ceylon,  in  India,. 
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^and  among  the  Armeniara.   Already  the  ancient  missionaiy 


those  old  fastnesses  of  the  faith,  the  truth  as  it  is  m  Jesus.  This 
work  is  to  go  forward,  until,  in  everjr  land,  there  shall  not  be 
wanting  men  to  proclaim  to  every  nation  and  tribe,  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  wonderfdl  works  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  effect  of  that  education  which  is  projected. 
It  is  designed  to  secure  good  homes  among  the  heaths.  In  the 
female  seminaries  multitudes  are  trained,  who  are  to  be  influen- 
tial in  the  households  of  the  people.  As  daughters  and  sisters, 
as  the  future  mothers  of  the  land,  they,  in  their  appropriate 
sphere,  are  to  do  much  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  rehgion. 
Paganism  degrades  woman,  deprives  her  of  that  sweet  and  potent 
innuence  which  she  is  fitted  to  exert  for  the  exaltation  and  virtue 
and  happiness  of  any  people :  Christianity  restores  her  to  her 
proper  position,  and  places  in  her  hands  the  means  of  vast  and 
eflScient  usefiilness.  Educated  Christian  mothers  and  teacheis 
will  entirely  change  the  households  of  the  pagan  worid.  They 
will  make  them  fountains  of  holiness  and  mond  power,  as  they 
are  among  us :  places  where  the  character  is  eariy  formed  aright : 
in  a  word,  Christian  homes,  after  the  "  model  homes  of  the 
mission  families. 

This  education  is  designed  to  develop  individual  manhood.  It 
is  a  Protestant  education — an  education  based  upon  the  Bible— ^ 
an  education  which  makes  much  of  every  man  as  a  free  agent,  as 
an  immortal  beinff,  as  one  accountable  supremely  to  God  and  now 
deciding  his  endless  destiny.  It  is  an  education  which  will  be 
felt  through  every  order  and  condition  of  intelligent  mind,  cul- 
tivating private  judgment,  drawing  out  whatever  there  is  of 
force  and  individuality  in  ev^ry  soul,  and  guiding  that  soul  on- 
ward and  upward.  It  is  an  education  which  will  afl^t  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  demolishing  its  abuses,  and  engrafting  upon  it 
the  masculine  and  virtuous  principles  of  a  better  state. 

A  powerful  engine  for  securing  the  permanence  of  Christian- 
ity, which  was  not  employed  in  former  times,  is  the  press.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  and  auxiliaries  of  modern  mis- 
sions.  In  the  early  ages  education  and  the  means  of  education 


treasuries  to  which  a  select  class  alone  were  admitted.  Books, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  were  unknown.  The  massive 
and  costly  manuscript,  requiring  slavish  labor  to  be  c(^ied, 
was  the  poor  equivalent.  JBut  now,  in  every  land,  the  press 
is  at  work,  publishing,  with  almost  miraculous  energy,  the 
Word  of  GtKJ,  in  every  language  under  heaven ;  scattering  tracts 
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and  religions  books,  thick  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  before  the 
autumnal  blasts.  It  is  like  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  It  is  like  an 
omnipresent  ministry.  No  habitations  are  so  remote  and  inac- 
cessible— no  men  so  poor — that  these  pages  of  life  may  not  reach 
them  and  declare  to  them  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them 
wise  unto  salvation.  The  press  is  an  agency  that  cannot  be 
destroyed.  And  as  long  as  it  does  its  wonc,  Christianity  cannot 
be  exterminated.  It  places  the  Bible  in  every  man's  hand — and 
where  the  Bible  is  read,  religion  cannot  die.  The  printing-press 
will  by  degrees  pass  into  uie  hands  of  pious  men  among  the 
pagan  nations,  and  they  will  never  cease  to  employ  it  as  an 
agency  of  defense,  and  a  powerful  battery  upon  the  stronghold 
of  sin.  It  will  make  the  nations  acquainted  with  the  science, 
and  literature,  and  religion  of  Christian  lands.  It  will  introduce 
among  them  those  aids  for  the  improvement  and  exaltation  of 
the  mind,  which  abound  among  us,  and  which  tend  to  fortify 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  In  this  broad  and  comprehensive  plan 
of  missions,  we  flna  strong  evidence  of  their  permanent  success. 
The  missionary  now  does  not  go  forth  alone.  He  goes  with 
supplies  for  a  long,  and  forces  for  a  vigorous,  warfare.  The 
Apostles  and  early  missionaries  went  alone:  they  had  few  aids: 
and  when  they  left  a  particular  field,  it  languished.  There  is  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  systems  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
ihissions.  The  former  was  like  a  lonely  knight  errant,  striking 
strong  blows,  and  performing  deeds  of  prowess  remarkable  for  a 
single  arm.  The  latter  is  like  a  well-equipped  and  marshaled 
army,  with  all  the  munitions  and  ordnance  of  war,  prepared  to 
garrison  and  supply  every  stronghold  which  is  captured,  and  to 
move  on  conquering  and  to  concjuer. 

Again,  the  connection  of  civilization  with  Christianity,  and  the 
intimate  sympathy  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Church 
thereby  produced,  tend  to  secure  the  permanence  of  modem 
missionary  success.  In  the  early  ages  the  learning  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  were  mainly  among  the  pagan  nations.  The 
early  missionaries  had  therefore  none  of  those  advantages  and 
aids  which  come  from  a  superiority  in  science  and  the  arts  of  an 
enlightened  state.  The  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  visited  the 
seats  of  ancient  learning,  and  their  sages  were  often  his  hearers. 
He  stood  up  among  the  monuments  oi  Corinthian  skill  and  art ; 
and  his  voice  was  heard  where  the  greatest  of  Athenian  orators 
had  thundered  forth  his  world-famed  philippics,  and  where 
Athenian  poets  had  recited  their  matchless  verses  to  the  listen- 
ing asseniblies  of  Attica.  The  labors  of  the  Apostles  and 
their  companions  were  mainly  within  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Ma- 
cedonia, Greece,  and  Italy,  the  most  advanced  of  the  nations 
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then.  It  was  a  paganized  civilization  which  prevailed,  and  there- 
fore it  opposed  peculiar  obstacles  to  the  humbling  teachings  and 
requirements  oi  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  its  place  of  pride, 
and  with  the  assumption  of  superiority,  it  looked  down  with  scorn 
upon  the  lowly  followers  of  Jesus  and  upon  all  their  claims.  And 
afterwards,  when  to  some  extent  the  true  faith  had  triumphed 
among  the  people  that  were  most  advanced,  it  derived  no  such 
influence  from  its  success  as  was  fitted  to  make  much  impression 
upon  the  nations.  But  now,  the  highest  civilization  is  the  hand- 
maid of  Christianity.  The  most  enlightened  nations  are  Christian 
nations,  and  maimy  Protestant  nations.  Where  Christianity 
goes,  there  go  powerful  agencies  and  auxiliaries  to  build  it  up, 
and  to  secure  its  permanence.  Where  its  missions  are  planted, 
tiiere  are  opened  fountains  of  blessings  to  Ae  nations :  there  are 
established  institutions  which  are  the  glory  of  the  lands,  and 
which  freely  lavish  their  gifts  upon  the  people.  Aroimd  them 
are  seen  industry,  and  order,  and  the  tokens  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  There  enterprise  is  developed  and  education  is 
enjoyed.  There  family  government  and  social  rights  and  civil 
liberty  are  germinated.  There  the  arts  are  nurtured  and  men 
engage  in  the  useful  professions  and  callings  of  life.  And  all 
these  things,  while  thev  are  the  fruits,  are  also  the  supports  of 
Christianity.  They  will  cluster  around  it,  and  rally  to  its  de- 
fense and  oppose  a  formidable  front  to  its  foes.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  literature,  the  science,  the  practical  knowledge  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  heathen,  which  will  give  them  a  sense  of  superiority 
to  the  teachers  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  will  they  value 
their  religion  above  that  of  Christ,  when  they  shall  have  intelli- 
gently witnessed  the  practical  effects  of  each,  in  contrast.  The 
civilization  which  is  connected  with  Christianity  is  its  best 
earthly  support,  and  its  entire  tendency  is  to  perpetuate  Chris- 
tianity where  the  latter  shall  have  gained  a  firm  foothold. 

By  this  connection  an  intimate  sympathy  is  fostered  which 
binds  together  the  different  portions  of  the  Church.  Formerly, 
churches,  far  from  one  another,  were  almost  entirely  dissociated. 
There  was  but  little  intercourse  between  the  different  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  onlv  at  long  intervals  and  by  great 
exertions.  Acquaintance  could  scarcely  be  cultivated.  Aid 
could  hardly  be  commimicated  if  its  need  was  known.  Mission- 
aries journeyed  on  foot  or  in  fragile  sea-boats,  without  compass  or 
quadrant.  A  newspaper,  a  Missionary  Herald,  were  altogether 
unknown.  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Art,  and  science,  and 
inventive  genius  have  been  at  wo3c,  and  their  manifold  and 
splendid  offerings  and  creations  are  all  tributary  to  the  Church. 
Gigantic  steamers  are  dashing  through  the  waters  of  every  sea, 
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bearing  our  missionaries  to  their  stations.  Ponderous  cars  are 
pressing  across  the  desert,  and  piercing  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 
The  command  has  been  Uteralfy  obeyed,  and  the  prophecy  ful- 
filled :  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  Gk)d.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low :  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain."  By  and  by 
shall  the  result  appear:  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  nesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hatih  spoken  it."  From  land  to  land  thought  is  now  trans- 
•  nutted  by  the  lightning.  In  comparison  with  it  old  Time  himself 
has  become  a  laggard.  This  rapid  and  easy  communication,  bring- 
ing the  most  mstant  places  into  dose  communion,  and  making 
the  whole  world  a  neighborhood,  has  done  much  toward  pro- 
ducing an  intimate  sympathy  between  the  different  portions  of 
the  Cnurch.  By  it  Christians  from  distant  lands  are  brought 
together  in  lar^e  convocations,  where  they  mingle  their  mutual 
sympathies,  ana,  waiving  their  petty  differences,  unite  in  a  com- 
mon enterprise  against  a  conmion  foe.  By  it  resources  and 
recruits  can  easily  be  sent  to  our  distant  and  suffering  missions. 
By  it  tidings  of  success  or  calamity  are  rapidly  borne  to  everj 
portion  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  believers  is 
moved  by  a  simultaneous  sympathy'. 

The  system  of  posts  and  post-offices  also  fosters  this  sympathy. 
Mails  are  now  transmitted  by  the  cooperation  of  the  different 
governments  of  the  world,  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch 
and  safety,  from  continent  to  continent,  and  to  the  remotest 
settlements  of  men.  Every  steamer  that  plows  up  the  Niger 
toward  the  heart  of  Africa— every  steamer  that  pierces  me 
ffloom  of  Asia's  dark  lands — ^bears  with  it  letters  of  love  and 
Kindest  memories  to  the  missionaries,  who  in  loneliness  and  faith 
are  there  building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Wherever  our 
self-exiled  and  devoted  countrymen  are  mus  laboring,  they  are 
cheered  bv  frequent  correspondence  with  the  friends  they  have 
left  behind  them.  This  links  them  closely  to  their  brethren  all 
over  the  world,  and  animates  them  for  their  future  duties.  Half- 
enlightened  lands  are  adopting  this  system  of  communication. 
It  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Turkish  empire.  It 
will  follow  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Press  is  also  increasing  this  sympathy.  Through  our  Mis- 
sionary Heralds  and  newspapers,  and  more  elaborate  volumes  of 
history  and  biography,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  works  of  missionaries,  with  the  hindrances  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  with  the  trials  which  must  be  endured,  ana  with 
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the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  His  informatioii  leads  ns  to 
feel  for  our  brethren  abroad.  Through  the  same  agency  they 
learn  what  is  takm^  place  at  home,  and  their  hearts  throb  witxi 
everjr  strong  pulsation  that  moves  our  own. 

It  is  through  this  intimate  and  world-wide  sympathy  that  mis- 
sions are  strengthened  and  their  success  secured.  Hey  cannot 
fail.  Any  calamity  to  the  humblest  station,  sends  a  thrill 
through  the  entire  Christian  world.  We  have  seen  what  this 
principle  has  accomplished  throughout  the  Papal  church  :  what 
then  may  it  not  secure,  when  sanctified  and  exalted  hj  Christian 
faith  and  love?  There  is  now  an  Argus-eyed  vi^lance  over 
every  department  of  religious  enterprise,  and  a  Bnarean  labor 
ready  for  any  emergency.  The  Church  on  earth  is  one :  and  its 
every  portion  is  dear  to  the  whole.  Time  with  its  discoveries 
and  improvements  shall  only  bind  the  parts  more  closely  toffetber. 
Continued  enlargement  shall  promote  enlarged  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, until,  when  the  worm  is  redeemed  jfrom  its  bondage,  a 
common  love  shall  bmn  in  every  heart. 

Old  systems  of  error  are  crumbling — and  in  this  fiact  we  may 
see  indications  of  the  permanence  of  the  success  of  modem  mis- 
sions. The  time  was,  when  those  systems  which  have  most  widdj 
prevailed  were  vigorous  and  aggressive.  They  sent  forth  their 
apostles,  they  entered  upon  the  career  of  conquest,  they  convert- 
ed nations  to  their  faith.  Brahmanism  once  had  me  vitali^  and 
energy  necessary  for  its  wide  increase  and  prevalence.  [Budd- 
hism was  once  marked  by  eminent  growth  and  ext^ision.  Its 
missionaries  once  went  from  land  to  land,  over  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  and  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  in 
the  zeal  of  an  awakened  propagandism,  Mohammedanism,  relying 
upon  carnal  weapons,  the  fire  and  the  sword,  once  forced  itself  upon 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  became  the  religionof  many  wild 
and  powerful  people.  But  the  days  of  conquest  and  extension  for 
these  various  systems  are  past.  Although  they  are  still  power- 
ful, they  are  waning.  They  have  become  eflete,  and  are  now  in 
their  dotage.   Silently  and  surely  they  are  giving  way  before  the 

Sower  oi  truth,  and  the  agency  of  divine  Providence.  Their 
eluded  subjects  are  losing  their  faith  in  these  fialse  systems  and 
their  reverence  for  them.  The  lower  forms  of  heathenism  seem 
to  be  only  awaiting  a  vigorous  assault,  before  they  shall  fall  and 
pass  away.  Among  the^-more  inteUicent  of  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions, there  is  a  wide  impression  that  tne  era  of  a  better  feith  is 
at  hand.  Traditions  have  been  handed  down,  and  are  now 
repeated  and  believed,  which  tell  of  the  coming  of  another 
and  a  purer  system,  which  shall  supplant  that  which  they 
have  cherished  for  ages.    Light  is  beaming  around  the  Mos- 
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lem  mind,  and  the  tnrbaned  nations  of  the  East  begin  to 
feel  the  injQnence  of  a  religion  better  than  that  of  the  Prophet 
whom  they  adore.  We  have  seen  the  extraordinarjr  spectacle  of 
a  people  anticipating  the  presence  of  the  missionanes  by  casting 
their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.  Thus  through  the  earth, 
there  is  a  weakening  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  their  accurst  sway. 

Christianity  remains  aggressive.  The  crumbling  of  other  sys- 
tems is  only  the  era  of  its  more  vigorous  exertions.  Close  in 
the  track  of  its  retreating  foes,  it  presses  hard  after,  to  gain  what 
they  have  lost.   Onwara,  over  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  Satan's  em- 

Jire,  it  urges  its  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Nothing  less 
as  ever  been  its  aim :  nothing  less  will  satisfy  its  adherents. 
Eveiy  error  must  be  supplanted  by  the  living  and  life-giving 
Truth.  For  this  have  its  Apostles  toiled :  for  this  have  its  Mar- 
tyrs died :  for  this  has  the  contest  been  hotly  and  unceasingly 
waged,  as  ages  have  rolled  slowly  away.  Its  heralds  are  now 
more  widely  scattered  than  ever  oefore.  Its  conquering  hosts 
are  abroad  on  every  battle^lain.  They  are  piercing  the  old 
realms  of  night,  and  surrounding  the  strong  fortresses  of  sin  with 
their  heavj  batteries.  The  World— ^ms  wokld — ^is  their  battle- 
cry — ^and  it  rin^  from  land  to  land  as,  through  watching  and 
toiling,  victory  tollows  victory. 

The  revival  of  religion  amon^  the  ancient  Oriental  churches, 
has  an  important  bearing  in  this  connection.   While  among  the 
heathen  there  is  an  abandonment  of  their  ancient  superstitions 
and  delusions,  among  the  nominal  but  apostate  Christians  of  the 
East,  there  is  a  return  to  their  ancient  doctrine  and  worship. 
Although  those  churches  long  ago  departed  from  the  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  yet  God  has  blessed  the  labors 
which  have  been  recently  employed  for  their  conversion,  and  to 
some  extent  they  are  returning  to  a  life  of  vital  godliness. 
Among  the  Armenian,  Nestorian,  and  Syrian  churches,  there 
have  been  enjoyed  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  characterized 
by  the  same  wonderful  effects  which  mark  similar  works  among 
ourselves.   The  spirit  of  genuine  religious  inquiry  seems  to  pre- 
vail to  a  considerable  degree  amon^  the  people,  while  in  many 
cases,  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  nave  hopefully  become  the 
subjects  of  saving  grace.   The  work,  wondertul  as  it  has  already 
been,  appears  to  nave  only  just  commenced.   The  principles  of 
godliness  are  taking  root  oroadly  and  deeply  among  those  inter- 
esting people.   Livestigation  of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  is 
increasmg :  spiritual  anxiety  is  taking  the  place  of  spiritual  leth- 
^rgv  :  the  quiet  of  the  old  formalism  is  broken  up :  youth  in 
multitudes  are  growing  up  under  religious  training  and  all  the 
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sacred  influences  of  the  gospel;  and  the  agencies  whi<^  are 
adapted  to  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men,  are  there 
diligently  employed  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  multitade 
with  cheering  success.  We  may  anticipate  with  hope  the  regen- 
eration of  those  ancient  churches.  Causes  like  those  which  led 
to  their  decline  will  not  be  likely  to  prevail  again,  while  true 
and  active  piety  will  be  nurtured  by  sympathy  m>m  abroad,  and 
by  their  labors  at  home.  The  time  may  not  be  distant  when 
Kestorian  missionaries  shall  press  out  into  the  track  of  their  an- 
cestors, bearing  the  gospel  irom  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  to 
the  seas  of  China.  Tne  Protestant  Armenian  church,  occupying 
its  novel  and  momentous  position  in  the  heart  of  Turkey,  has  too 
great  a  work  before  it  to  retrograde.  As  that  people,  "  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  East,"  shall  be  brought  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  the  pure  gospel,  we  may  expect  that  Grod 
will  employ  them  in  the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom.  Through 
all  the  channels  of  their  extensive  trade  and  commerce,  where- 
ever  over  the  Eastern  hemisphere  their  enterprising  merchants 
are  found,  they  may  become  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  the 
nations. 

This  revival,  at  this  juncture,  is  auspicious  of  good  things. 
Among  the  wonderful  providences  of  God,  we  hail  it  as  an  omen 
of  the  prevalence  and  the  permanence  of  his  kingdom. 

Prophecy  is  approaching  its  fulfillment — and  in  that  we  may 
read  the  certainty  of  the  permanent  success  of  modem  missions. 
Through  the  dimness  of  ages  the  ancient  Seers  beheld  the  ra- 
diance of  a  glorious  Day.  The  voices  of  Prophets  declared  the 
coming  of  a  time,  when  holiness  and  happiness  shall  prevail  up- 
on earth.  In  anticipation  of  it  the  Psalmist's  harp  was  tuned  to 
exalted  numbers.  For  its  coming,  holy  men  have  labored  and 
prayed ;  while  to  that  day,  the  eye  of  faith,  through  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  has  been  directed. 

The  range  of  prophecy  extends  from  the  early  periods  of  the 
world  to  its  closing  scene.  In  Paradise,  it  whispered  words  of 
hope  to  the  saddened  hearts  of  the  fallen  pair.  It  told  of 
the  Flood :  and  the  Deluge  came.  It  told  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage :  and  under  the  Hiaraohs,  the  children  of  Isrs^  were 
rigorously  oppressed.  It  told  of  the  promised  land :  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  Hebrews  settled  upon  its  productive  plains.  It 
announced  the  Captivity  and  the  Dispersion :  and  those  events 
came  with  the  certainty  of  doom.  It  annoxmced  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah :  and  at  the  appointed  time  the  world's  great 
Deliverer  appeared.  Prophecy  has  foretold  the  rise  and  fall  <rf 
empires,  the  series  of  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
the  delightful  issue  of  the  labors  of  the  people  of  God.  Forage 
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after  age,  fiilfillment  has  followed  ftdfilltnent,  until  now  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  end.  The  prophecieis  seem  to  be  cen- 
tering at  some  point  bnt  a  little  before  ns.  To  that  point  too  the 
providences  of  God  seem  to  be  rapidly  bearing  us.  The  convul- 
sions and  changes  of  our  day,  the  onward  movements  of  the  na- 
tions, the  overthrow  of  old  dominions  and  powers  of  darkness, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  are  all  preparing  the  way  of  the 
LfOrd,  and  hastening  the  arrival  of  the  world's  ^eat  Jubilee. 
Sure  as  any  other  predictions,  are  those  which  announce  the 
triumphs  of  tiie  Kedeemer's  kingdom.  The  day  shall  come 
when  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn  imto 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship"  be- 
fore him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
motmtain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills :  and  all  na- 
tions shall,  flow  unto  it."  "  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be 

Siven  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  king- 
cm  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve 
and  obey  him."  "  For  the  earth  shaU  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

The  seventh  angel  shall  sound :  and  great  voices  shall  be  heard 
in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms  of  mis  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ ;  and  he  shall  reign  for- 
ever and  ever." 

If  these  glorious  prophecies  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  if  the  day 
draweth  nigh  when  they  shall  be,  then  are  the  missions  of  our 
times  the  appointed  agencies  for  bringing  about  the  grand  result. 
Who  can  doubt  it?  "fiiey  are  the  centers  of  light  and  holy  in- 
^uence,  from  which  light  is  to  spread  abroad  until  it  shall  mingle 
with  light,  from  which  holj  influences  are  to  go  forth  until  they 
shall  meet  with  kindred  influences,  and  the  redeemed  world  be 
brought  under  the  dominion  and  love  of  Christ.  The  mis- 
sionaries from  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  Africa  shall  meet 
exultinglv  at  length  at  its  center,  and  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth 
her  hand  unto  God.  From  the  Nestorian  hills,  from  India's 
plains,  from  the  guarded  shores  of  China,  the  armies  of  Emanuel 
shall  sweep  before  them  the  powers  of  darkness,  imtil  their  vic- 
torious banners  shall  wave  together  in  the  heart  of  Asia.  The 
Island  Missions  shall  by  and  by  lift  up  their  voice  of  triumph, 
declaring  that  the  abundance  of  the  sea  is  converted  to  God. 
All  abroad  over  the  world,  wherever  the  servants  of  Christ  have 
labored,  shall  be  heard  the  sublime  announcement — ^The  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
his  Christ. 
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The  prospect  and  the  promise  of  snccess,  of  permanent  success, 
in  the  work  of  missions,  while  it  should  encourage  and  stimulate, 
should  also  awaken  and  bind  Ohristians  to  their  individual  duty 
and  responsibility.  In  former  ages  there  has  been  sad  decline, 
and  the  work  of  the  world's  conversion  has  retrograded.  But 
imder  the  overruling  providence  of  Him  who  orders  all  things 
with  infinite  wisdom,  that  may  have  been  only  the  necessaiy 
means  for  the  wider  and  more  glorious  propagation  and  success 
of  the  gospel.  Those  events  winch  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
past,  may  nave  been  the  preparatory  acts  for  the  final  and  crown- 
mg  act  which  is  soon  to  happen. 

In  our  day  the  foundations  for  a  new  order  of  things  have  been 
prayerftdly  and  diligently  laid.  And  now,  noiselessly  as  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  whose  erection  no  hammer's  sound  was 


Oreece  to  our  missionaries  at  Athens,  Ye  are  rearing  a  mom- 
ment  that  shall  outlast  yon  Parthenon."  For  this,  man  j  are 
laboring,  in  every  land,  under  every  sky,  in  self-denial  and  much 
anguish,  with  their  eye  on  heaven,  and  their  hopes  and  desires 


evangelization  of  the  world,  all  things  are  becoming  tributary. 
For  tnis,  prayer  is  ascending  and  the  sympathies  of  the  Church 
are  enlist^.  For  this,  the  resources  and  powers  of  nature  are 
employed.  For  this,  God  is  superintending  and  guiding  all  things, 
so  that  the  nations  seem  to  be  moved  by  some  mi^ty  super- 
human agency.  We  live  in  a  time  of  wonders.  A  new  wdtd, 
as  it  were,  has  sprung  into  being.  The  landmarks  of  the  Past 
have  been  swept  away,  and  are  now  foxmd  only  in  the  dusty 
chronicles  of  the  historian.  Many  are  running  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  is  increasing.  New  impulses,  new  ideas,  new  pui^ 
poses,  new  organizations,  are  coming  mto  existence,  and  men  seem 
to  live  in  a  different  atmosphere,  and  to  partake  of  a  different 
spirit,  from  those  of  their  fathers.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  ener- 
gizing among  men,  and  the  angel  having  tine  everlasting  gospel 
to  preach,  is  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven. 

This  is  the  time  for  prayer,  for  faith,  for  untiring  effort.  We 
Should  move  in  harmony  with  the  providences  of  God.  We 
should  act  as  becometh  wise  men.  The  burden  of  the  world  is  now 
upon  us.  It  is  no  time  for  skepticism ;  no  time  for  loitering ;  no 
time  for  halfhearted  Christianity.  All  things  conspire  to  urge  us 
onward — onward  with  zeal  for  our  Lord.  Our  money  should  be  | 
poured  into  the  Lord's  treasury.  Our  time  should  be  devoted  to 
the  Lord's  work.  We  should  be  his,  in  our  bodies  and  our 
spirits,  which  are  his.  Well  shaJl  it  be  for  the  Church,  if  her 
members  understand  and  fulfill  their  trust.   Then  shall  her  sun 


all  centered 


world.   For  this  great  result,  the 
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no  more  go  down,  nor  her  moon  withdraw  itself:  for  the  Lord 
shall  be  her  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  her  mourning 
shall  be  ended. 


Abt.  v.-^health  and  disease. 

The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mmd.  By  George 
MooBE,  M.D.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff 
Street.  1848. 

JSeaUh^  Disease  (md  Bemedy^  farMUa/rVy  cmd  jpracticaUy  con- 
sidered. By  Geoboe  Moobe,  M.D.  Harper  cc  Brothers,  82 
CJliff  Street.  1850. 

J}r.  jBbwe^s  Reports  wpon  the  Training  and  Teaching  of  Idiots. 
1847  and  8,  and  1850. 

TreaUse  on  Insanity.   By  Pbiohabd.   London.  1886. 

Constitution  of  Man.  fey  Gbobob  Combe.  Boston :  Marsh, 
Capen  &  Lyon.  1838. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  the  Lord's  prayer  are 
quite  certain  that  the  common  is  not  necessarily  commonplace ; 
such  persons  will  snrely  excuse  things  in  this  present  writing 
which  may  seem  to  them  old  and  stale,  providea  they  are  true ; 
because  their  hope  and  ours  rests  upon  that  which  is  or  is  to  be 
common  and  patent  to  all  mankind.  The  views  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reassert  with  regard  to  the  body,  some  of  its  uses 
and  abuses,  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  novelty,  but  they  may 
nevertheless  be  true,  and  of  course  of  service  to  every  one  living. 
It  may  safelv  be  assumed  that  to  the  rising  and  reading  genera- 
tion, many  &cts  and  views  respecting  the  physiccd  life  wiU  be 
new,  which  are,  to  those  who  have  passed  the  culminating  point 
in  our  journey  here,  as  familiar  as  household  words ;  to  each 
generation  therefore,  old  truths  must  be  presented  with  such  new 
nght  as  advancing  time  more  and  more  supplies.  Li  this  age  of 
bustle  particularly,  when  mind  is  at  work  upon  matter  with  its 
sleepless  energy,  and  "  the  mind "  is  everywhere  talked  about 
and  written  about,  till  one's  own  is  lost  in  a  metaphysical  milel- 
strom,  it  become  us  to  assert  with  what  voice  we  nave,  the  Dio- 
wmr  of  the  Body  ;  to  say  that  there  are  laws  too  respecting  it, 
which  cannot  be  transgressed  with  impunity :  and  further  to  af- 
firm in  the  most  serious  manner  that  so  far  as  this  world  and  its 
duties  are  in  question,  a  perfectly  sane  mind  is  impossible  with- 
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out  a  sane  body,  and  that  just  in  so  far  as  we  wrong  our  bodiefe, 
so  far  we  unfit  our  minds  for  full  and  healthy  exercise,  and  it 
may  be  sow  the  seeds  of  sorrow  and  suffering  for  those  who  shall 
follow  us. 

When  we  read  of  the  Moor,  who,  enjoying  the  sunshine  in  the 
street  of  Seville,  refuses  to  move  his  legs  from  the  wheel  track, 
because  if  it  is  God's  will "  that  his  legs  should  be  broken  he  is 
willing  to  bear  it  patiently,  we  are  apt  to  smile  at  or  to  pity  his 
fatalistic  belief.   But  let  us  look  at  nome,  and  how  is  the  fact 

E resented  ?  The  student  enjoys  his  dinner  and  eata — ^but  he  sits  in 
is  chair  and  works  not; — ^when  dyspepsia  comes,  and  in  its 
train  the  hordes  of  thieves  and  vagaoonds  who  rob  him  of  peace 
and  resiL  stripping  the  mind  down  to  its  very  nerves,  does  he  not 
say,  "  How  am  I  afflicted !  Oh  God,  I  pray  for  help  He  for- 
gets that  (Jod's  help  is  toward  those  who  keep  themselves  by 
searching  to  know  his  will — his  law---and  to  do  it.  Who  among 
us  has  not  heard  from  time  to  time  when  some  man  has  fallen  in 
his  prime,  or  some  woman  has  been  reaped  in  Hie  fullness  of  her 
womanhood,  "  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God  1''  Tet  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  every  person  to  ask  himself  or  herself  serioujBly 
what  this  means — ^whether  this  may  not  be  fatalism  more  dis- 
astrous than  that  of  Islam.  For  surely  the  abridgment  of  life 
has  not  been  arbitrary  in  these  cases  ;  it  is  only  an  ordinary  re- 
^sult  of  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  Every  physician  knows, 
and  every  renecting  man  knows  or  may  know,  that  a  person  who 
is  bom  healthy,  ana  has  been  left  to  grow  up  healthrally ;  who 
controls  his  appetites,  and  inquires  honestly  and  continually  of 
his  own  nature  and  constitution,  listening  to  the  warnings  and 
heeding  them,  may  e^oy  almost  uninterrupted  good  health.  If 
it  be  true,  then,  that  Health  is  (he  law,  and  Disease  the  conse- 
quence of  the  violation  of  law,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  every  man  and  woman  to  know  it.  And  will  any 
one  seriously  question  this,  that  a  healthy  child,  well  brought  up, 
by  good  (not  great)  attention  to  exercise  (work),  diet,  cleanliness, 
and  cheerftdness,  will  avoid  nearly  all  {nearly^  because  at  the 
present,  2?^^c^  life  is  not  attainable)  the  diseases  How  so  com- 
mon, and  all  except  those  which  come  from  malaria  and  conta- 
gion,— ^perhaps  even  these  ?  WiU  any  seriously  deny  that  a  little 
careftd  observation,  begun  with  mannood,  of  nimself  and  those 
about  him,  will  enable  a  man  to  learn  what  are  the  great  funda- 
mental laws  upon  which  sanity  rests  ?  which  he  cannot  disobey 
without  paying  the  penalty  to  the  utmost  farthing  ?  These  natu- 
ral laws  are  universal  and  as  rigid  as  iron,  effect  following  upon 
cause  as  surely  as  the  cause  is : — If  you  prick  us,  says  the  seer, 
do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  I  if  you  poi- 
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Bon  us,  do  we  not  die  ?"  Jew  and  Christian  alike  I — ^The  head- 
ache follows  the  debauch,  indigestion  is  the  shadow  of  indolence, 
nausea  warns  us  from  tobacco,  me  blister  tells  us  that  lire  bums — 
there  is  no  escape  from  these  things  I  Everywhere,  and  always, 
the  angel  of  God  stands  with  a  drawn  sword  to  turn  us  back,  and 
how  is  the  man  e<|ual  to  the  ass  if  he  heed  him  not ! — ^Many  will 
helieve  upon  testmiony  what  their  own  sense  will  not  teach ; 
listen  then  to  the  witness. 

There  ii  na  ezKi^le  of  men  in  any  country  enjoying  the  mild-  and  generous 
internal  joys,  and  the  outward  esteem  and  love  that  lUtend  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  while  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  dominion  of  brutal  propensities. 
There  ia  no  example  in  any  latitude  or  lon^tude,  or  in  any  age,  of  men  who  en- 
tered life  with  a  constitution  in  perfect  hannony  with  the  organic  laws,  and  who 
continued  to  obey  these  laws  throughout,  being  in  consequence  of  this  obedience 
Tinted  with  pains  and  disease ;  and  there  are  no  instances  of  men  who  were  bom 
witii  constitutions  at  variance  with  the  organic  laws,  and  who  lived  in  habitual 
disobedience  to  them,  enjoying  that  sound  health,  and  vigor  of  body,  that  are  the 
xewards  of  obedience." — CansL  of  Man^  p.  25. 

It  is  true  that  multitudes  live  on  from  day  to  day,  many  in 
ignorance  of,  mmj  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  known  require- 
ments of  a  sane  bod^,  without  experiencing  any  remarkable  pun- 
ishment ;  and  if  their  ails  and  acnes  are  charged  upon  their  self- 
indulgence  or  self-neglect,  nearly  all  are  ready  to  slip  from  under 
the  weight,  thankM  they  are  not  so  bad  as  this  or  that  other 
one.  ^me  know  that  a  good  constitution  may  distribute  these 
penalties  (of  sickness)  over  a  long  life : — see  the  hypocondriacs 
and  invalids— but  they  also  know  that  nature  majy  bear  up 
against  ill  usage  till  it  can  bear  no  longer,  and  the  crisis,  always 
unexpected,  comes ;  the  glass  of  life  is  broken,  its  sands  scat- 
tered, and  then  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  this  life  are 
hrought  home  to  men,  too  often  without  the  lesson  which  they 
should  teach. — Let  us  ask  here  why  it  is  that  animals,  guided  by 
instinct,  always  reject  what  is  noxious,  always  resort  to  exercise 
in  proportion  as  they  eat,  while  the  contrary  so  commonly  pre- 
vaus  among  men  ?  Perhaps  we  may  find  an  answer  in  Kidd's 
Bridgewater  Treatise  (p.  20).  "  Probably,  however,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth,  were  we  to  say  that  man  if  divested  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  endued  merely  with  his  animal  nature,  would 
be  inferior  to  the  brutes ;  for  possessing,  as  is  the  case,  very  few 
c£  the  prospective  or  preservative  instmcts,  he  would  be  unable, 
-without  the  aid  of  his  intellectual  powers,  to  provide  for  some  of 
his  most  important  wants." 

Constituted  as  man  is  of  body  and  soul,  the  animal  and  the  sjht- 
itual,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  purpose  of  his  life  here  seems 
to  be  to  overcome  the  lower  by  the  higher,  to  control  and  subdue 
fdl  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  high,  the  true  element  of 
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his  nature,  and  thus  to  brin^  himself  into  harmony  with  the 
divine  law,  and  work  out  in  himself  the  problem  of  humanity. 
Just  so  far  as  a  man  does  this,  does  he  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
his  existence,  and  Just  so  far  as  he  neglects  to  do  tnis,  does  he 
sink  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  approach,  till  in  some  cases  we 
may  fear  he  reaches,  that  worse  than  animal  existence,  spoken  of 
in  the  extract.  Having  these  nobler  faculties  of  observation  and 
reflection — of  Reason — ^we  are  called  upon  daily  and  hourly  to 
use  them ;  to  find  out  the  qualities  and  relations  of  things  by 
their  exercise ;  to  inquire  of  our  own  souls,  of  nature,  and  of  his- 
tory and  revelation,  what  are  these  laws  by  which  we  are  to  regu- 
late ourselves,  body  as  well  as  soul,  the  temporal  as  well  as  me 
spiritual  \ — to  find  ex<}uisite  gratification  in  their  discovery,  and  . 
health  smd  holiness  in  obedience  to  them,  or^  else,  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  our  ignorance  or  wickedness. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  need  be  wise  in  the 
craft  of  the  leech,  or  mysterious  in  the  virtues  of  pills,  but  eveiy 
one  should  be  ana  must  be  willing  to  learn,  and' honest  to  apply  , 
such  knowledge.  If  indulgence  brings  disease,  he  will  try  to 
show  his  maimood — ^not  in  smoking,  not  in  drinking — ^but  by 
cleansing  some  mental  or  moral  waste,  rather  than  by  fouling  the 
home  of  nis  own  soul :  if  he  finds  that  stuffing  and  gormandizing 
produce  repletion  and  discomfort,  he  will  learn  the  folly  of  dig- 
ging his  grave  with  his  teeth.  If  he  finds  that  excessive  bodi^ 
toil,  resulting  in  exhaustion  and  lethargy  to  soul  and  intellect,  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  prizes  of  this  world — luxuries  and  gold 
— ^he  win  turn  his  face  from  these. 

With  sensual  temptations  on  every  hand,  the  young  person 
(man  and  woman)  will  be  fain  to  learn  from  individual  experience 
wherein  the  secret  of  the  fascination  lies  ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  wise  one  and  the  ibol  lies  mainly  in  this :  that  the 
one  having  tasted  of  the  Sodom  fruit  ever  afterward  refuses  it : 
while  the  other  fiercely  feeds  and  is  not  satisfied.  The  one  &id8, 
firom  one  experiment  or  more,  that  the  words  of  the  wise  are 
true,  and  himself  learns  wisdom  ;  while  the  other  will  try  each 
vice  and  each  indulgence,  and  life  wears  itself  away  whilst  his 
folly  does  not  abate. 

IBut  besides  the  duties  the  individual  owes  himself,  there  are 
still  more  important  duties  which  he  owes  to  others.  And  we 
think  the  time  has  come  to  speak  again  of  the  duties  of  parents 
to  their  children,  for  fearful  does  their  responsibility  become  if 
these  be  overlooked  or  abused.  That  anection  stronger  than 
death  is — ^for  what  ?  Certainly,  not  to  be  shown  in  pampering, 
in  weak  and  fbolish  indulgence,  not  to  be  made  a  jackall  to  feed 
their  own  vanity,  too  often  to  the  injury  of  the  body  and  soid 
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of  the  child ;  but  that  they  may  be  led  by  it  to  guard  the  innocent 
and  helpless  young  being  against  the  breath,  the  suspicion  of  harm : 
let  parents  remember  tnat,  humanly  speaking,  the  body  is  from 
them,  though  the  spirit  is  from  God,  and  then  ask  themselves 
what  are  their  duties  as  to  that  beautifhl  home  which  is  to  be  fur- 
nished 6rom  above  ?  How  has  the  parental  heart  been  wrung 
with  anguish  at  the  misfortunes  of  a  deformed,  a  weakly,  an  im- 
becile or  idiotic  child  ?  Let  those  who  have  known,  answer,  and 
let  those  who  have  not,  watch  and  pray  that  they  may  be  spared. 
Cases  unquestionably  occur  of  persons  who  marry  and  become 
the  parents  of  such  children,  who  might  have  known  that  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  so :  but  let  us  hope  that  it  is  in  ignorance, 
and  not  m)m  anv  wiUftil  indulgence  of  affection  or  appetite. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  presses  upon  us  now,  when  we 
see  the  habits  of  city  life,  radiating  by  every  railway  into  the  coun- 
try, and  sentiment  and  muslin  usurping  the  domain  of  health 
and  sense ;  so  that  young  women  are  becoming  politely  pale, 
and  a  health v  woman  woSd  be  a  prize  for  the  showman.  Effete 
and  diseased  nations  were  once  •recuperated  by  the  hordes  of 
wild  health  which  came  out  from  that  birth-place  of  Kfe,  the 
Caucasus  and  India ;  but  where  shall  we  look  for  strength,  if 
what  we  now  have,  is  wantonly  or  ignorantly  lost  ?  We  must 
learn  and  we  must  obev.  Let  us  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Moore  (Efealth,  Disease  and  Eemedy,  p.  193) : — 
"  file  excessively  refined  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  most  de- 
praved and  iU-conditioned  in  respect  to  tne  propagation  of  de- 
formity and  disease.  Insanity,  rickets,  scromla,  gout  and  con- 
sumption are  apt  to  be  hereditary ;  but  an  unhappy  pair  whose 
habits  of  body  and  mind  are  not  those  of  obedience  to  order, 
and  to  Heaven,  may  yet,  though  imtainted  by  these  maladies, 
be  the  means  of  introducing  these  and  other  disorders  of  con- 
formation and  of  temper  among  their  offspring.  And  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  possible  for  persons  predisposed  to  such  diseases, 
BO  completely  to  improve  the  whole  economy  of  their  bodies  by 
proper  attention  to  their  habits,  and  by  training  themselves  in 
the  right  use  of  diet,  air  and  exercise,  and  by  the  practice  of  all 
that  is  understood  by  temperance  and  virtue,  that  their  children 
shall  be  entirely  ft^e  from  mherited  diseases."  Again,  "  During 
a  prolonged  period  mother  and  child  form  together  but  one 
living  system,  and  whatever  injures  the  mother's  constitution 
also  involves  that  of  her  progeny  in  the  mischief,  not  only  while 
they  are  in  the  fdUest  sense  vitally  united,  but  also  when  the 
infant  is  to  absorb  the  breath  of  life  itself."  But  to  enforce  this 
view,  let  us  turn  to  p.  16  of  Dr.  Howe's  report,  for  1850,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  to  Idiocy,  its  causes,  &c.,  &c. : — 
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The  subject  of  the  transmission  of  diseased  tendency  is. of  vast 
importance,  but  it  is  a  difSicult  one  to  treat,  because  a  squeamish 
deucacy  makes  people  avoid  it ;  but  if  ever  the  race  is  to  be  re- 
lieved of  a  tithe  of  the  bodilj^  ills  which  flesh  is  now  heir  to,  it 
must  be  bv  a  clear  understandmg  of,  and  a  willing  obedience  to,  the 
law  which  makes  the  parents  the  blessing  or  the  curse  of  the 
children ;  the  givers  of  strength  and  vi^or  and  beauty,  or  the 
dispensers  of  debility  and  disease  and  deformity.  It  is  by  the 
lever  of  enlightened  pwental  love,  more  than  by  any  other 
power,  that  mankind  is  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  attainable 
poiut  of  bodily  perfection." 

Some  of  the  causes  of  idiocy  are  set  forth  in  the  report,  of 
which  we  shall  quote  but  two ;  the  first  is  the  low  condition  of 
the  j^hydcal  organization  of  one  or  both  parents :  induced  often 
by  mtemperance ;  the  second  is  the  mterma/rriage  of  rdaUves. 
"It  will  be  seen  by  the  tables  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
idiots  are  the  children  of  parents,  one  or  both  of  whom  were 
of  scrofulous  temperament,  and  poor,  flabby  organization,'' 
"  Then  it  should  be  considered^^that  idiocy  is  only  one  form  in 
which  nature  manifests  that  she  has  been  offended  by  such  inter- 
marriages  (those  of  relatives).  It^  is  probable  that  blindness, 
deafness,  imbecility,  and  other  inflrmities,  are  more  likely  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  children  of  parents  related  by  blood  than  others." 
— ^p.  19.  "  It  seems  probable  that  any  causes  which  tend  to 
produce  enervation  ana  debility  in  parents  will  have  an  effect 
upon  Iheir  o&pring.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  marriages  be- 
tween persons  of  near  kin  have  such  an  effect,  and  that  the 
mental  faculties  display  it  even  more  than  the  physical." — 
Prichard  on  Insanity, 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  these  views  be  correct,  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  community  should  feel  an  interest  to 
know  their  duty,  and  make  the  necessary  exertions  to  conform 
their  lives  to  such  a  rule,  as  will  secure  neallh  and  bodily  well- 
being  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  children. 

Another  view  of  this  subject  calls  for  notice.  If  it  be  true  that 
physical  imperfection,  showing  itself  in  malformations,  debility, 
idiocy,  and  the  like,  is  the  result  of  a  neglect  on  the  part  of 
parents  of  natural  laws  which  are  founded  upon  control  of  the 
appetites,  upon  activitjr,  cleanliness,  and  cheenfiilness,  it  follows 
tnat  the  converse  of  this  must  be  true  : — ^therefore  we  conclude 
that  the  more  intelligentlv  and  faithfiJly  we  live  according  to 
the  laws  upon  which  health  is  sure  to  rest,  the  more  certainly 
we  secure  to  our  children,  not  only  freedom  from  these  painful 
and  excessive  physical  defects,  but  the  possession  of  bodies,  com- 
plete in  their  organization,  ana  constantly  approximating  to  the 
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perfection  of  beanty,  which,  as  Dr.  Prichard  so  truly  says,  is 
Bynonvmons  with  perfect  health.  The  moral  results  often  con- 
nectea  with  physical  beauty,  arising  from  those  who  possess  it 
being  such  marked  exceptions,  that  conceit  and  vanity  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  are  engendered,  certainlj  are  not  intrinsic, 
and  would  vanish  as  the  race  retrieved  its  original  and  natural 
condition,  insuring  bodily  perfection  to  all  its  members ;  while 
its  enjoyments,  springinff  from  a  consciousness  of  powers 
in  harmony  with  law,  would  render  existence  a  pleasure  and  a 
blessing,  and  go  far  towards  securing  intellectual  and  spiritual 
health.  The  Dody  would  thus  be  one,  complete  and  ml],  and 
not  as  we  now  feel  it  to  be,  from  our  pains  in  too  many  cases,  a 
bundle  of  parts  and  organs  which  seem  at  times  made  to  trouble 
"OS.  In  such  a  state  of  physical  health  (utopian  as  some  may 
suggest),  no  man  or  woman  would  know  that  he  or  she  had  a 
liver,  or  a  spleen,  or  a  lung  (of  whose  existence  thousands  are 
now  miserably  consciousj,  and  we  should  know  not  of  parts  of 
the  system,  except  in  renecting  upon  the  wonderful  delicacy  and 
nobleness  of  the  whole. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  connection  to  say  something  of  the  early 
and  untimelv  death  of  children,  mown  down  as  they  now  are 
like  the  tender  grass.  "  In  London  a  third  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion are  cut  off  m  early  childhood  ;  and  throughout  Europe  about 
a  quarter  of  the  children  bom  are  destroyed  by  mismanagement 
with  in  one  year  after  their  birth,  and  the  registrar-general,  in  his 
ninth  report,  states  that  in  seven  jy^ears,  out  of  23,523  children 
bom  in  Manchester,  20,726  died  within  that  period.  In  a  parish 
in  Scotland,  according  to  M'Lean's  account  of  his  visit  to  St. 
Kilda  in  1838,  eight  out  of  every  ten  children  die  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  day  of  their  existence.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  this  terrible  mortality  arose  from  heaps  of  manure  and 
pools  of  noisomeness  which  characterized  the  village  at  that  pe- 
riod, as  about  the  most  offensive  in  that  country." — JTeaUh^  Vis- 
ease^  dso.^p.  202.  Dr.  Ticknor  gives  in  his  work  {Philosophy  of 
Living)  the  number  of  deaths  in  New  York  as  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Health  for  the  five  years  from  1829  to  1834,  at  14,247 
adults,  and  17,575  children.— Let  us  ask,  is  this  enormous  mortal- 
ity of  children  necessary — ^is  it  intended  by  Providence  to  punish 
us  for  our  sins — ^to  remind  us  of  our  own  mortality  ?  Such  it  is 
feared  is  too  common  a  notion ; — and  such  fatal  beliefs  stand  in  the 
way  of  inquiry  and  improvement. — Let  us  attend  to  the  following, 
because  one  fact  is  ofl;en  worth  a  thousand  theories  : — "  With  re- 
gard to  the  dieting  and  exercise  of  young  children,  there  is  much 
mstraction  to  be  gained  from  Dr.  Alcott's  treatise  on  vegetable 
diet   He  states  that  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  Albany  from 
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1829  to  1836  there  was  an  average  number  of  eighty  children^ 
and  the  deaths  amounted  to  one  every  month,  but  a  oetter  man- 
agement being  adopted,  not  a  single  case  of  sickness  took  place 
for  two  vears,  and  the  superintendent  stated  that  there  had  Deen 
a  remarkable  increase  in  activity  among  the  children  and  also  a 
change  for  the  better  in  their  temper.  '  They  became  less  turbu- 
lent, irritable*  peevish  and  discontented,  and  fax  more  manage- 
able, peaceable,  gentle,  and  kind  to  each  other.' — ^All  these  ben- 
efits followed  a  little  reasonable  attention  to  their  physical  re- 
quirements.'— Healthy  Disease^  Remedy ^  <fe<?.,  p,  204. — one 
will  be  disposed  to  say  that  all  who  were  destined  to  death,  died 
before  the  '  superior  management'  was  adopted ;  or  to  deny  that 
a  course  which  so  decidedly  prevented  disease  and  death  among 
children,  after  they  became  orphans,  would  have  been  equally 
effective  before  it— even  from  tne  time  of  birth,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  bom  healthy — ^if  their  parents  could  and  would 
have  observed  the  needful  conditions. 

The  evil  influences  of  city  life,  city  air  and  habits  upon  health, 
have  been  over  and  over  again  pointed  out : — ^yet  so  long  as  the 
getting  of  money  is  the  greatest  good,  the  one  thing  needftil,  so 
long  we  mav  expect  that  young  men  will  crowd  the  city  streets ; 
and  that  they  will  not  often  discover  their  error  in  time  to 
remedy  it  so  far  as  they  are  individually  concerned.  He  only 
hope  is  that  some  may  become  enlightened,  and  that  affection 
for  their  children,  stronger  than  deaths  may  influence  them 
against  their  own  habits  and  practices.  It  is  almost  a  hopeless 
thing  to  attempt,  by  persuasion  or  denunciation,  to  prevail  upon 
a  man  or  woman  to  forego  indulgence  or  habit :  and  we  can  only 
address  their  consciences  throu^  their  children,  and  the  love 
they  bear  them.  The  well  fortified  man  or  woman  may  resist 
the  evils  for  a  long  time,  and  with  care  may  reach  a  long  life, 
but  who  c^iU  estimate  the  effects  upon  the  sensitive  and  suscepti- 
ble bodies  of  children.  Let  the  crowds  of  them  who  (demived 
of  that  free  range  and  free  air  which  the  country  alone  affords) 
ffrow  up  in  the  cities — ^weak,  lank,  colorless,  beax  witness ! — ^let 
the  mortality  in  the  city  of  London  speaki! — ^When  such  pictures 
as  this  exist,  and  are  not  only  written  about  but  are  not  question- 
ed, it  becomes  everv  man  and  woman  who  have  regard  for  their 
oflfepring  to  ask  tnemselves  serious  questions : — ^nor  can  any 
shake  on  the  responsibility,  by  saying  tnat  they  live  in  Boston  or 
New  York,  and  not  in  London : — 

^  He  stopped  at  the  end  of  a  miserable  blind  alley,  where  a  dirty  lamp 
just  served  to  make  darkness  visible,  and  show  the  patched  windows,  ana  rickety 
doorways  of  the  crazy  houses  whose  upper  stories  were  lost  in  a  brooding  cloud 
of  fog — ^the  pools  of  stagnant  water  at  our  feet ;  and  the  huge  heap  of  cinders 
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which  filed  the  waste  aid  of  the  alley a  dreary  black  formless  mound  on 
which  two  or  three  spectral  dogs  prowled  up  and  down  after  tiie  offid,"  &c. 
Through  this  alley  he  found  the  room.  ^  And  what  a  room !  A  low  lean-to, 
wiUi  wooden  walls,  without  a  single  article  of  f\imiture ;  and  through  the  broad 
chinks  of  the  floor  shone  up  as  it  were  ugly  glaring  eyes — staring  at  us ;  they 
were  tiie  reflections  of  the  rush  light  in  the  sewer  below.  The  stench  was  fright- 
ful— the  air  heavy  with  pestilence.  The  first  breath  I  drew  made  my  heart  sink 
and  my  stomach  turn.  JBut  I  forgot  everything  in  iho  objects  which  lay  before 
me,"  &c.— A2ton  Locke,  pp.  315,  316. 

The  childrOTL  in  cities,  cut  off  from  the  nsnal  free  amusements 
of  country  life,  are  of  course  sent  more  early  to  school, — ^thou^ 
the  words  we  nave  to  say  upon  education  apply  to  some  extent 
everywhere ; — and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  physical  inability 
(for  it  can  be  called  by  no  milder  name)  is  increased. — Many, 
perhaps  most  children  are  sent  early  to  school  to  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  in  such  cases,  they  gain  at  the  generality  of 
schools  only  a  distaste  for  books,  and  idle  and  shiftless  ways  of 
study.  But  in  some  cases  early  mental  cramming  is  systematic- 
ally and  perseveringly  applied,  and  this  too  most  vigorously  up- 
.on  the  very  subjects  who  should  escape ;  as  the  following,  which 
will  strike  most  minds  as  true,  bears  witness : — 

''But  in  all  cases  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  directly  opposed  to  that  which  is 
usually  adopted.  If  a  child  shows  at  an  early  age  a  great  propensity  for  study, 
instead  of  animating  and  encourag^g  him  to  proceed  in  this  course,  as  most 
teachers  do,  it  is  necessary  to  moderate  his  zeal,  for  precocity  of  mind  is  nearly 
always  a  disease,  or  shows  an  unnatural  propensity,  which  it  is  most  prudent  to 
correct  A  child  of  more  dull  intellect,  whose  thoughts  are  slow,  may  on  the 
i^ontrary  apply  to  study  at  an  earlier  period  in  life,  for  in  him  this  exercise  is 
neceseaj^  for  the  proper  development  of  ^e  mental  faculties." — Hufe^nd-npioted 

The  importance  of  the  full  and  free  physical  development  of 
children  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  will  be  to  most 
minds  conclusively  proved  bj  the  foUowmg  instance  taken  from 
Dr.  Howe's  report :  he  premises — "  Whatever  sjstem  is  adopted 
for  the  instruction  of  Idiots,  the  foundation  of  it "  [and  of  every 
other]  "must  be  laid  in  physical  education,  that  is,  thorough 
bodily  training."  "The  first  thing  then  was  to  invigorate  their 
bodies  and  to  give  them  more  complete  command  over  all  the 
muscles.  This  has  been  done  by  met,  by  bathing,  by  walking 
and  running  in  the  open  air,  and  by  various  gymnastic  exercises, 
Ac."  The  effect  of  this  education  upon  Sylvanus  Waeller,  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  was  this. — ^When  taken  in  hand,  "  He  had 
no  power  of  locomotion  whatever."  "  In  respect  to  intellect,  he 
was  an  idiot."  "  The  change  and  improvement  caused  in  this 
boy's  condition  by  one  yearns  training  nas  been  most  gratifying* 
He  has  been  bathed  dady  in  cold  water ;  his  limbs  nave  been 
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rubbed ;  he  has  been  dra^^ed  about  in  the  open  air  in  a  little 
wagon  by  the  other  boys ;  ms  muscles  have  been  exercised  ;  he 
has  been  made  to  grasp  with  his  hands,  and  gradually  to  raise 
himself  up  by  them.  He  was  held  up  and  made  to  bear  a  little 
of  his  weight  upon  his  lower  limbs — ^then  a  little  more,  until  at 
last  to  his  great  delight  he  was  able  to  go  about  alone,  by  hold- 
ing on  the  wall,  or  to  one's  fingers,  even  to  go  up  stairs  by  cling- 
ing to  the  balusters.  He  can  go  around  a  large  table  by  merefy 
resting  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  it.  The  like  improvement  haa 
taken  place  in  his  habits ;  he  is  observant  of  decency ;  he  calls 
when  he  wants  any  assistance ;  he  c«i  sit  at  the  taUe,  and  chew 
his  food,  and  even  feed  himself  pretty  well.  His  cheeks  be^iB. 
to  glow  with  color ;  his  eye  is  much  brighter ;  he  gives  attentaon 
to  what  is  passing  around  him;  and  his  whole  countenance  is 
more  expressive  of  thought.  His  improvement  in  language  is 
equally  great ;  he  has  learned  many  words  and  can  construct  sim- 
ple sentences." 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  what  proper  physical  educa- 
tion can  do — and  what  must  follow  if  it  be  neglected  1 — ^It  would 
not  be  wise  to  say  one  word  against  mental  training — nor  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  that  of  the  body  so  that  children  should 
grow  up  rude,  boorish,  and  ignorant ;  but  it  becomes  each  one  to 
ask  the  Question — "Is  it  education  only  to  develop  the  mind, 
without  also  developing  the  body 

We  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  to  a  disproportionate  length  upon  the 
preceding  topics,  althou^  the  right  bringing  up  and  education  of 
children  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  a  nealthy  community". 
But  there  are  some  other  topics  which  we  wish  to  discuss,  i^thou^ 
we  do  not  purpose  any  formal  essay  on  the  subjects.  We  will 
then  look  at  a  form  of  misery  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  other :  we 
mean.  Insanity. 

There  is  a  suspicion,  amounting  almost  to  c^tainty,  that  it  is, 
and  has  been  increasing,  faster  than  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. A  shrewd  observer  (perhi^  not  so  shrewd  a  ffenerahzer) 
mentioned  to  the  writer,  that  on  revisiting  New  En^and,  after 
some  years-  absence,  he  was  struck  with  a  certain  priae  and  satis- 
&ction  shown  by  the  inhabitants,  in  pointing  out  their  Lunatic 
Asylums,  Insane  Eetreats,  &c. ;  and  he  was  strengdiened  in  an 
opinion  tnat  the  kind  of  civilization  (as  it  is  called)  which  ffoes 
on  there,  is  worse  than  the  quietism  of  Eoman  Catholic  and  des- 
potic coimtries — ^which  in  another  point  of  view  is  believed  to  be 
onlv  mental  and  spiritual  palsy.  The  Eoman  Catholics  assume 
ana  the  Protestants  deny,  that  their  religious  system,  by  allowing 
of  no  questions,  has  an  influence  opposed  to  every  form  of  In- 
sanity.  It  is  an  open  question,  and  in  all  probability  con  be  set- 
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tied  only  by  saying  that  the  religions  madness  of  the  first  wonld 
grow  out  or  superstition,  and  of  the  last  out  of  doubt  and  disbe- 
Bef.  It  will  be  interesting  rather  than  conclusive  to  state,  that 
the  tables  prepared  by  Jacobi  as  to  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  show  nearly  one  lunatic  to  each  thousand  of  mhabitants ; 
and  eleven  in  the  Catholic  portions  to  ten  in  the  Protestant. — 
Prichwrd^  p.  197. 

Whether  insanity  begins  in  a  diseased  action  of  the  mind  or 
body  has  been  and  must  be  a  question,  but  that  in  any  event  a 
diseased  body  and  brain  is  a  certain  result,  we  may  conclude; 
as  Dr.  Rush  states,  there  are  but  two  instances  on  record  of  the 
brain  having  been  found  free  from  morbid  appearances  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  of  madness also,  there  are  no  instances 
of  primary  affections  of  the  mind,  such  as  grief,  anger,  love,  or 
despair,  producing  madness  until  they  had  induced  some  obvious 
changes  in  the  oody^  such  as  wakefulness,  a  fall  or  frequent 
pulse,  costiveness,  a  dry  skin,  and  other  symptoms  of  bodily  in- 
disposition." 

Prichard  enumerates,  of  particular  moral  causes  of  insanity, 
the  following: — Care  and  anxiety — uncontrolled  passions  and 
emotions — apprehensions  relating  to  a  future  state,  or  religious 
apprehensions.  Of  physical  causes,  in  addition  to  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, injuries  of  the  head — insolations  and  exposure  to 
heat — ^metastasis — ^intoxicating  liquors  and  other  stimulants — 
sensuality — intestinal  irritation — causes  depending  upon  the 
uterine  system. 

Mr.  Prichard  sums  up  a  short  examination  of  the  various  and 
contradictory  opinions  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  insanity  thus : 

It  would  appear  from  the  great  proporticm  of  cases  in  which 
disease  of  the  thoracic,  or  abdommdL  vtsoera  are  discovered  in 
tfa,e  bodies  of  limatics,  that  cases  of  the  description  last  mentioned 
arfe  much  more  important  by  their  frequency  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  Pinel  seems  to  have  referred  nearly  all  cases  of  in- 
sanity to  this  class,  and  Jacobi,  though  he  has  stated  his  opinion 
in  very  different  terms  from  those  of  Pinel,  may  be  considered 
as  an  advocate  for  a  similar  doctrine." — ^p.  248. 

"  Of  the  14,000  insane,  calculated  to  exist  in  England,"  or  of 
the  12,647  ascertained,  not  fewer  tiian  11,000  are  paupers  main- 
tained principally  at  the  expense  of  parishes." — Prichwrd. 
'  Neanv  all  of  this  pauper  class  we  may  fairly  conclude  to  be 
the  result  of  congenital  organization,  arising  from  violations  of 
natural  laws  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  ot  the  physical  causes 
enumerated  above  by  !r richara. 

"For  example  we  observe  that,  among  the  physical  agents 
which  give  rise  to  madness,  there  is  none  more  influential  than 
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intemperance  and  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  ^irite." — Prichard 
on  Insanity  p.  167. 

But  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  about  us.  Dr.  Brigham 
enumerates  the  following  as  among  the  great  causes  of  the  pre- 
valence and  increase  of  insanity  with  us : — 

1.  The  constant  and  powerral  excitement  of  the  mind,  which 
the  strife  for  wealth,  oflBce,  political  distinction,  and  party  suc- 
cess stimulates  in  this  free  country. ' 

2.  The  predominance  ^ven  to  the  nervous  system  by  the 
too  early  cultivation  of  me  mind,  and  excitement  of  the  feel- 
ings. 

8.  The  neglect  of  physical  education,  or  the  equal  and  prop©- 
development  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

4.  Tne  general  and  powerftil  excitement  of  the  female  mind. 

A  fifth  cause  enumerated  by  Prichard,  may  be  mentioned — ^Re- 
ligious apprehensions. 

That  all  these  causes  do  act  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  body, 
bringing  upon  us  not  onlv  insanitv,  but  as  has  oeen  before  as- 
serted, a  ^eat  variety  of  physical  ilk,  it  is  believed  that  none 
wiU  question,  whether  they  set  themselves  seriously  to  check- 
ing or  removing  them  or  not.  But  if  it  should  appear  that  these 
evils  are  increasing  among  us,  especially  those  of  insanity  and 
idiocy,  what  then  f 

By  the  results  of  recent  investi^tions  made  in  Massachusetts 
(1846  and  1848),  it  appears  that  were  are  not  less  than  1512  in- 
sane and  1200  idiots,  making  2712  unfortunates  who  had,  or 
whose  parents  had,  departed  widelv  from  the  organic  laws.  This 
shows  mree  to  each  thousand  inhabitants ;  a  great  increase  upcn 
the  ratio  calculated  to  exist  in  England  and  Europe,  which  is 
but  one  to  each  thousand. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  and  one  easily  explainable,  that  cases 
of  insanity  are  exceedingly  rare  among  the  Friends. 

It  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  York, 
belongmff  to  that  Society,  that,  "  but  three  cases,  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  can  with  any  probability  be  ascribed  to 
anxieties  connected  with  religious  impressions."  Equally  re- 
markable it  is  that  in  the  lists  of  causes,  pride,  ambition,  jealousy, 
rage,  debauchery,  as  well  as  extreme  j)enurv  and  care  producea 
by  hardships  and  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  causes  so  fruit- 
ful of  madness  in  other  establishments,  are  not  even  menticmed." 
—Pricha/rd^  p.  198. 

Mr.  Fodere  in  his  treatise  on  insanitip^  has  endeavored  to  es- 
timate the  moral  and  physical  effect  of  different  habits  and  modes 
of  employment.  "He  concludes  that  the  classes  of  society 
which  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  inmates  to  the  Lunatic 
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Asyliuns  in  France  are  those  of  traders,  merchants  and  military 
men." — Pricha/rd^  p.  184 — ^men  in  whom  the  passions  for 
wealth  and  fame  may  be  supposed  to  bum  most  fiercely.  The 
two  first  dasses  among  us  engross  a  large  amount  of  our  vigorous 
and  enterprising  men,  though  it  is  hardly  safe  to  say  they  are 
the  soxmdest.  fliey  of  course  tend  to  the  large  towns,  where,  ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  piade  from  the  records  of  the  Boston 
Chistom  House  and  Probate  OflSce,  some  "  ninetr-three  per  cent, 
either  fail  or  die  poor  I"  But  until  they  do  fail  or  so  die,  the 
8T1I71  total  of  their  sanity  it  is  easy  to  estimate.  Feverish  days 
and  feverish  nights,  failure  and  disgrace  always  at  their  heels,  no 
time  for  anything  but  business,  children  neglected,  wives 
wearied,  homes  homeless,  changed  from  year  to  year,  dinners 
taken  at  a  slop-ehop,  evenings  spent  in  stupidity  or  factitious  ex- 
citement, all,  so  that  by  and  by,  a  country  seat  may  reward 
them ;— or  a  palace — or  an  opera  box ; — anything,  even  a  big 
diamond,  mav  do  it  I 

We  pass,  though  somewhat  abruptly,  to  another  branch  of  our 
Bubject.  And  in  approaching  a  dehcate  and  difficult  subject, 
one  necessarily  feels  some  misgiving  as  to  how  he  shall  conduct 
himself ;  and  perhaps  there  is  a  sligat  nervous  dread,  resembling 
that  which  sometimes  leads  a  man  to  rush  headlong  over  a  preci- 
pice. Such  is  in  some  degree  the  present  state  oi  the  mind  of 
the  writer^eing  about  to  say  some  reasonable  things  respecting 
women.  HaYinff  put  on  the  gloves  few  them,  will  it  be  more 
than  fair  to  ask  m)m  them  penect  agreement  with  every  word 
that  shall  be  said — thus  putting  their  maligners  to  confusion,  and 
cheering  the  heart  of  the  champion  ?  A  moderate  share  of 
health  is  a  rare  thing  among  women  of  the  leisurely  classes  of 
society :  and  however  their  natural  excellence  of  disposition,  and 
the  peculiar  amiability  of  the  sex  may  tend  to  preserve  them 
from  the  charge  of  ill-temper,  still  it  is  certain  tnat  the  larger 
number  of  them  would  nave  been  far  more  nearly  perfect  in 
moral  and  mental  dignity,  if  the  imjustifiable  restraints  of 
schools,  stays,  and  inactivity  had  not  curtailed  them  of  their  fair 

{)roportions,  and  by  disturbmg  the  developing  processes  of  bodi- 
y  life,  interrupted  the  growth  of  the  soul  into  the  fullness  of  its 
beauty,  and  left  it — ^a  task  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  dis- 
commoded mind,  because  disordered  sensations  so  habitually 
distort  and  conftwe  the  ideas — ^to  regulate  the  will  by  the  dic- 
tates of  knowledge  and  .wisdom." — The  Body  cmd  the  Mmd^  p. 
320.  But  whatever  sweeping  charges  may  be  made  against 
them,  will  it  not  be  worth  whue  in  the  first  rface  to  ask,  if  they 
are  not  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ?  x  et  it  is  certain  that 
they  must  take  the  first  steps,  because  upon  them  mainly  rests 
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the  education  and  training  of  their  daughters  who  are  to  follow 
them— either  with  bodies  and  minds  invigorated  or  attenuated, 
as  has  been  heretofore  shown.  By  a  law  of  nature,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  fietculties  of  both  body  and  mind  must  be  exercised  im 
the  proper  degrees  to  insure  health  to  either.  Do  women  exer- 
cise eitner  in  a  proper  degree  ?  or  do  they,  especially  those  of 
cities,  approximate  toward  it  ?  They,  are  shut  out  from  nearly 
all  the  occupations  of  life;  nor  is  it  possible  to  engage  in  those 
open  to  them,  and  yet  sustain  a  rank  in  '  good  society,'  to  say 
nothing  of  what  is  termed  '  fiwhionable  — but  they  hare  ener- 

fies  of  body  and  mind  which  require  ^wrk.  Many  marry,  and 
nd,  so  far  as  household  and  nursery  duties  go,  a  safe  and  honor- 
able field.  But  until  they  do,  and  unless  they  do,  and  in  many 
cases  after  they  do,  their  time  is  upon  their  hands ;  and  thej  too 
often  suffer  from  this  accumulation  and  excess  cf  nervous  energy^ 
and  are  driven  by  it  to  dress,  to  dissipation,  and — ^must  it  be 
said  ? — to  irritability  and  imhappiness  oi  the  most  unnuinageable 
kind.  Now  that  the  blame  rests  greatly  upon  the  men,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  deny-*-and  few  hopeful  minds  will  put  a  straw 
in  the  way  of  their  assertion  of  rights,  and  claim  to  privil^ee 
which  they  must  have  and  ought  to  have,  if  they  are  true  and 
worthy :  yet  here  and  now,  it  is  wished  that  they  might  turn 
their  attention  to  some  things  which  they  can  do. 

An  object  is  needed,  a  purpose  in  life,  something  upon  which 
a  healthy  activity  can  be  exerted :  the  reading  oi  novels,  even 
of  poetry,  will  not  supply  them ;  but  suppose  it  be  a  pursuit, 
such  as  gardening,  or  botany,  or  mineralogy,  or  entomology,  or 
any  branch  of  natural  science,  or  history.  How  will  every- 
thing tend  to  a  point  % — ^what  strong  inducements  then  lead  thrai 
into  the  hills  and  fields  ?  It  will  not  be  rash  to  guarantee  a  per- 
fect cure  of  '  nervousness'  in  every  such  case.  Let  the  meters, 
who  are  necessarily  placed  in  the  cities,  look  about  them  for  this 
kind  of  outof-door  occupation  and  education  for  their  children ; 
and  those  who  can  may  spend  their  money  more  wisely,  by  own- 
ing a  house  and  an  acre  of  ground  in  uie  country  where  they 
can  pass  the  summers,  than  by  creating  sensations  at  either  New- 
port or  Saratoga.  "  If  we  would,"  says  Dr.  Moore, "  preserve  our 
nerves  in  a  st^  to  favor  mental  exercise,  we  must  insure  an 
access  to  pore  air.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  guided  by  our  senses 
in  this  matter ;  for  unless  we  are  supplied  with  fresh  air,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cubic  inches  for  every  breath  while  tranquil,  and 
twenty-five  while  in  action,  we  shall  be  in  danger.  Thmk  then 
of  the  perils  of  the  crowded  routs  about  town."  But  fashion 
and  habit  are  powerful,  and  humanity  and  good  sense  call  im- 
peratively upon  those  whose  position  and  powers  of  mind  are 
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saperior^  to  take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  for  to  them  do  their  weak- 
er sisters  look. 

Another  large  class  of  bodily  iUs,  with  their  attendant  mental 
and  moral  ones,  ffrow  out  of  the  ov^tasks  of  mechanics,  clerks, 
sewing  women,  £c.,  who  are  confined  within  doors  ten,  twelve,  ' 
or  more  hours  of  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and  are  not  expected 
to  indulge  in  out-of-door  exercise  on  the  seventh.  It  was  iioped 
and  expected  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  whereby  so 
much  hand  labor  is  saved,  would  have  shortened  the  hours  of 
daily  toil,  but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  Ikigland. 
and  things  tend  in  the  same  direction  with  us.  Why  is  this  f 
Must  luxury  keep  pace  with  improvement,  and  must  there 
always  be  so  l&i]^  a  class  who  do  not  and  cannot  get  above  ex- 
hausting toil  t  There  are  those  who  will  smile  at  any  one  who  is 
80  quixotic  as  to  answer,  Ko,  and  the  smile  of  such  may  therefore 
be  spent  on  Mr.  Combe. 

*  The  labonng  population  of  Britfun  is  taxed  with  exertion  ten,  twelve,  and 
sometimes  fourteen  hours  a  day^  exhausting  their  muscular,  and  nervous  energy,  so 
as  utterly  to  inoapacltste  fbem,  vad  leaving  besides,  no  leisure  for  moral  and  intellee- 
toal  porauits.  The  conse()uence  of  this  is  that  all  maricets  are  overstocked  with 
oroduce ;  prices  fall  ruinouiBly  low ;  the  operatives  are  then  thrown  idle,  and  left 
m  destitution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  the  surplus  production  of  their 
former  excessive  labors,  and  perhaps  something  more,  are  consumed ;  after  this 
takes  place,  prices  rise  too  high  in  consequence  of  the  supply  falling  rather  be- 
low the  demand :  the  laborers  resume  their  toil  on  their  former  systraa  of  exces- 
sive exertion ;  they  again  overstock  the  market^  and  again  are  tiirown  idle,  and 
floffer  dreadful  nusery."— p.  226. 

''Here  then  the  Creators  laws  show  themselves  paramount,  even  when  men 
set  themselves  systematicaUy  to  infringe  them.  He  intended  the  human  race, 
voder  the  moral  law,  not  to  pursue  acquisitiveness  excessivelv,  but  to  labor  only 
a  certain  and  a  moderate  portion  of  their  lives:  and  although  they  do  their  ut- 
most to  defeat  this  intention  they  cannot  succeed ;  they  are  constrained  to  re- 
main idle  as  many  days  and  hours,  while  their  suipliis  is  consuming^,  as  would 
have  served  for  the  exercise  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  if  they  had  dedicated  them  regularly  to  these  ends 
from  day  to  6sy,  as  time  passed  over  their  heads."— Const  of  Man,  p.  228. 

The  law  of  competition  does  not  then  seem  to  have  worked 
well  in  England — and  were  it  not  dangerons  to  the  Union  1  we 
might  suggest  that  there  is  a  Higher  law.   What  is  it  ? 

We  have  so  far  protracted  our  remarks  that  there  are  several 
topics — such  as  Ae  law  of  action  and  re-action,  diet,  ventilation, 
and  the  like — ^we  shall  be  obliged  to  omit.  But  as  we  have 
spoken  of  the  possibility  of  attaimng  to  perfect  health,  bj  follow- 
ing the  laws  of  nature,  it  seems  necessarvto  make  some  remarks 
upon  medicine,  its  use  and  its  abuse.  The  common  inipression 
is  that  medicine  can  cure  diseases,  that  is — ^that  it  can  restore  the 
bodj  to  health.   This  is  an  error  which  cannot  too  soon  and  too 
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often  be  exposed ;  and  although  it  has  been  spoken  ^^ainst  and 
written  against  over  and  over  again  from  the  time  of  ffippocrates 
to  this  age  of  pills  and  sarsaparilla,  it  will  be  well  to  deal  one 
other  blow  to  the  desolating  o^.  The  conmion  experience  is  to 
live  on  carelesslv,  in  the  indmgence  of  appetites  and  habits,  till 
nature  asserts  tne  &uct  that  her  laws  have  been  so  long  and  so 
cruelly  outraged  that  she  can  go  on  no  farther ; — ^the  patient  (a 
common  but  entirely  misappliea  term)  then  puts  himself  into  the 
hands  of  some  memcal  man,  or  resorts  to  some  hydropathic  or 
other  curative  establishment — ^is  put  upon  careful  diet,  is  made 
to  walk  and  exercise,  and  is  thus  brought  (as  &r  as  the  adviser 
knows,  and  the  patient  will  allow,)  back  to  a  method  of  life,  in 
which  health  becomes  possible.  But  little  medicine  is  given  by 
some  men,  and  the  purpose  of  that  is  to  assist  the  natural  efforts 
of  the  system.  Many  under  such  a  course  of  life  and  treatment 
recover  their  healthy  state  (usually,  however,  with  weakened 
powers),  and  return  to  their  old  way  of  life,  till  the  process  has 
to  be  repeated.  This  is  the  practice  with  those  who  have  some 
sense  and  some  money.  But  there  are  thousands  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  monev  to  spare,  and  they  resort  to  pilk, 
and  Indian  practices,  and  dredge  themselves  with  cathartics,  and 
specifics,  till  after  dragging  out  their  days  in  weakness  and  their 
nights  in  agony,  nature  ^ves  way  and  they  die.  The  vis  medi- 
cdtrix  nat/wrm^  the  heahng  power  of  nature  herself,  works  all 
cures :  there  is  a  constant  OTort  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  r^ain 
its  lost  ^wers :  it  is  shown  in  the  swift  healing  of  cuts  and 
wounds  in  the  healthy  body  of  a  child  or  adult :  it  is  indicated 
by  every  inflammation  and  fever :  and  it  will,  when  the  oi^^an 
or  whole  system  is  not  too  much  impaired,  if  it  be  allowed  fiurly 
to  work,  bring  the  organ  or  system  back  to  a  state  of  health, 
without  the  use  of  any  medicine  at  all.  What  then  is  the  use  of 
medicine?  Properly  used,  it  facilitates  cmd  hastens  this  intrinsic 
recuperative  pjrocess,  and  is  of  no  other  use  whatever. 

Keeping  tnis  law  in  view,  it  is  noways  difficult  to  explain  re- 
markable cures  which  are  effected  by  bread  pills,  homoeopathy, 
or  any  of  the  mild  and  simple  practices  of  phvsicians.  Ana  when 
we  add  to  this  healing  power,  the  wonderml  effects  of  Faith- 
Hope — and  Courage  (tne  three  best  medicines),  and  the  electrical 
action  of  the  Imagination,  even  the  Hohenloe  miracles  are  easy 
of  solution. 

The  practice  prevails  much  with  us,  of  advising  or  allowing 
persons  in  ill  health,  especially  consumptive  people,  to  go  to 
some  other  climate,  there  to  seek  (and  not  to  find)  what  they 
have  lost  at  home.  That  a  change  of  air  and  of  scene  in  some 
cases  may  be  advisable  is  quite  true ;  but  that  a  person  with 
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body  weakened,  and  mind  depressed,  should  be  helped  by  going 
among  strangers  where  he  can  neither  have  the  comforts  of 
home,  nor  the  care  and  kindness  of  friends,  nor  the  pleasant 
mental  stimulus  of  association  and  habit,  may  certainly  be 
doubted.  A  very  considerable  experience  in  dinerent  portions 
of  this  country,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  convinces  the  writer 
that  there  is  no  climate  which  the  inhabitants  will  not  speak 
evil  against,  and  justlv  too.  The  resort  to  its  virtues  by  invalids 
is  but  another  way  of  trying  to  get  well  without  effort,  to  serve 
themselves,  and  jet  not  pay  the  price — ^to  break  the  law  and  yet 
somehow  escape  its  penalty.  Ko  such  plans  will  succeed,  as  the 
homeless  graves  on  a  foreim  shore  bear  witness.  A  man  can 
fi^t  weU  at  home,  better  man  anywhere  else.  Let  him  adopt 
Comaro's  habits  of  life  Anodified  according  to  his  system),  and 
fortifying  himself  with  Courage  and  Hope,  patiently  ascend  the 
hill  whidi  he  has  gone  down,  and  he  may  look  for  health  where 
he  lost  it.  At  least  he  will  not  so  quickly  or  so  certainly  find  it 
anywhere  else.  Dr.  Clarke  says — ^and  how  does  it  agree  with  so 
many  fancies  ? — ^"  Inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest  rank  next 
in  point  of  frequency  among  the  diseases  of  winter  and  spring  at 
Bome.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  appeared  to  me  more 
rapid  and  more  violent  in  its  course  than  in  England  and  other 
northern  coimtries.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  Rome  only, 
but  I  believe  to  the  whole  of  Italy."  Another  authority  says, 
"  Dr.  Pottet  and  myself  counted  upwards  of  seventy  cases  of 
confirmed  consumption  in  the  wards  of  one  hospital  at  Naples." 
— Johnson  on  Chcmge  qf  Air. 

Death  too  loses  its  terrors  (physically  considered)  when  we 
can  look  forward  to  it,  as  the  natimd  and  necessary  termination 
of  our  cares  and  labors  in  this  world,  instead  of  feeling  as  so 
many  now  do,  that  it  is  suspended  over  their  heads,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  fidl,  and  crush  them,  with  all  their  hopes,  plans,  and 
duties,  in  one  common  destruction.  A  part  of  the  feverishness 
of  existence — ^this  "  making  haste," — ^may  possibly  be  laid  to  this 
uncertainty :  what  little  time  there  is  must  be  made  the  most  of; 
but  would  this  be  so  if  men  and  women  (by  care  and  attention) 
could  feel  that  the  natural  term  of  existence  here  was  seventy, 
eighty,  or  ninety  years?  Comaro's  death  was  peaceful,  and 
instances  are  not  uncommon,  where  old  people  smk  gradually 
through  some  years,  till  finally  the  oil  of  tne  lamp  is  consumed, 
and  they  go  to  their  sleep  as  quietly  as  a  little  chud. 

Those  ancients  whom  we  are  apt  to  pity,  seem  to  have  had 
some  good  notions  as  to  the  body,  and  its  health.  We  find  that 
the  Brahmins,  Egyptians,  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Cyrus,  made  strict 
and  stringent  rules  K>r  the  care  and  preservation  of  public  health ; 
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mo6t  of  their  laws  were  not  only  wise  in  their  generation  and 
gnited  to  their  climate  and  cireomBtances,  but  among  them  there 
are  many  that  we  mig^t  do  very  well  to  copy.  Whence  comeB 
this  total  neglect  and  indifference  as  to  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  It  seems  that  each  commtmity,  as  such,  thinks  it  not  only 
ri^nt  in  itself,  but  true  self-interest,  to  proyide  for  the  education 
of  its  children ;  it  is  not  found  either  right  or  wise  to  let  children 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  d^radation  of  mind.  But  how  is  it 
with  the  tod;/ 1  D©es  any  one  feel  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
done  to  preyent  the  education  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  of  the 
children  of  drunken  parents  ?  Does  any  one  consider  it  his  busi- 
ness to  guard  against  typhus  feyers  by  taking  measures  before 
hand  to  preyent  staryation  and  ill-liymg?  Does  any  one  fear 
Ae  stench  and  effluyia  from  filth  collected  in  his  neighborhood 
or  town  or  city,  proyided  he  keep  his  own  house,  yaro,  and  s^ 
dean?  Who  tal:ee  the  lead  in  draining  bog  lands  from  whidi 
arise  marsh  and  other  feyers?  Who,  until  cholera  and  fieyer 
driye  them  into  it,  take  any  steps  in  the  paths  of  sanitary  reform 
in  cities  ?  And  who  continue  in  the  good  way  after  the  j)anic  is 
past? 

Is  it  not  time  to  ask  whether  this  letting  things  alone  oucht 
not  to  be  put  a  stop  to^  because  it  is  not  the  right  way,  neither 
the  best  way  ?  The  wise  must  think  for  the  fooush,  and  not  only 
think,  but  act;  the  strong  for  the  weak,  or  Christianity  and 
human  improyement  will  not  moye  forward  one  inch.  But  let 
us  take  courage,  inasmuch  as  this  is  slowly  and  surely  doing, 
not  by  the  great,  and  rich,  and  mighty,  so  much  as  by 
soimd,  heartjr  human  sympathies  of  the  people  themselyes. 

The  world  was  jpyen  to  man  that  he  should  cultiyate  and 
subdile  it :  and  selfishness  has  been  the  strong  stimulant  under 
which  he  nas  remoyed  mountains ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enlighten  thiB  selfishness  by  beneyolence,  before  it  can  fully  do 
its  work.  Local  miasms,  fi*om  defectiye  drainage,  are,''  says 
Dr.  Moore,  th&  most  pregnant  causes  of  disease.  We  need 
heroes  of  the  Herculean  stamp,  to  cleanse,  drain,  and  irrigate 
the  world  we  liye  in ;  but  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  power,  is 
required  in  the  undertaking,  for  though  the  means  are  abundant 
enough,  the  knowledge  ana  combination  necessary  to  employ 
them  are  at  present,  das  I  sought  in  yain."  Again :  What  an 
amount  (A.  x>oison  must  be  floating  about  in  '  that  chaos  of  et^ 
nal  smoke,  hanging  oyer  London  ^r  anjr  city),  with  its  *  yolatik 
cormption'  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  fifty-two  thousand 
corpses  annually  interred  within  its  limits.  The  two  hundred 
ana  eighteen  acres  in  which  they  lie  are  black  and  greasy ;  the 
wells  near  them  contain  nitrates  and  other  results  of  putrid 
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decay,  producing  a  tendency  to  dysentery  and  low  feyer ;  and 


-vdiich  the  man  from  the  conntry,  with  any  sensibility  of  neire, 
immediately  perceiyes,  and  as  qnickly  suffers  £rom."  This  is  a 
strong  picture,  not  a  pleasant  one  to  the  delicate  sensibilities  of 
some  readers ;  but  it  seems  that  rose-colored  sentiment,  with  all 
the  help  of  art,  will  not  heal  the  broken-hearted,  nor  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  the  fallen,  nor  sweeten  the  gutters  of  the  street. 
No  (me  can  at  all  estimate  the  amount,  not  only  of  yaluable 
information,  which  would  result  from  intelligent  inquiry  and 
examination  as  to  the  sources  and  remedies  of  diseases  par- 
taking of  the  character  of  epidemics  and  contagions ;  neither  can 
any  one  at  all  foresee  what  improyement  might  result  from  the 
public  attention  being  properly  directed  to  such  matters  as  haye 
been  under  discussion.  Ijie  reader  is  perhaps  ready  to  say  it 
is  easy  enough  to  find  fault,  but  I  cannot  leaye  my  business  to  at- 
tend to  such  things.  What  would  you  haye  us  to  do  ?"  Fortu- 
nately Dr.  Steyens  in  a  recent  report  has  suggested  the  beginni^ 
of  tlie  moyement.  He  reconm[iends  the  appointment  of  SLjnib^ 
JBealth  Officer/ 

Should  not  this  be  done  at  once,  by  choosing  one  for  the  cor- 
poration of  eyery  large  town — and  one  or  more  for  each  State  ? 
Mi^t  it  not  be  nis  business  to  lecture  through  the  State,  to  ex- 
amme  into  the  diseases  of  districts,  and  in  connection  with  a 
public  board  of  health,  make  such  recommendations  either  to 
legislatures,  counties  or  towns,  as  might  seem  best?  The  appoint- 
ment of  sudi  an  officer  would  be  the  first  step,  and  eyery  man 
may  do  his  part  toward  such  an  appointment.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, perhaps  not  best,  that  he  should  be  a  physician  of  high 
itandmg— or  of  any  standing ;  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
appoint  an  intelligent  man,  whose  habits  of  body  and  mind 
would  lead  to  actton.  In  connection  too  with  the  emigration 
boards  of  cities,  such  an  officer  might  be  inyaluable,  furnishing 
as  he  could  a  means  of  communication  between  them  and  un- 
peopled districts  of  country. 

Tjie  effect  of  bodUy  suffering  in  leading  to  crime,  too,  is 
beginning  to  claim  general  attention,  and  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  a  solitary  police  might  not  be  more  efficacious  than  some 
of  our  present  Dogberries,  and  their  watches.  Galen  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "Send  your  criminals  to  me  1''  It  is  pretty  well 
known  that  the  staryation  in  France  more  than  anything  else, 
led  to  the  first  yiolences  of  the  French  reyolution  of  1789,  where- 
in some  prudent  property-holders  not  only  lost  money,  but 
heads — vindicating  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  take  care  of  one's 
self  alone.   Captain  Franklin  found  that  his  party,  when  suffer- 
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ing  from  want  of  food,  wae  liable  to  ill-temper  and  fierceness 
upon  the  slightest  provocation ;  and  that  too,  m  spite  of  a  strong 
moral  tone  which  would  at  once  bring  them  back  to  shame  ana 
penitence.  "  The  author  of  Eothen,  who,  though  anonymous,  is 
evidently  well-intormed,  states  that  the  fasts  of  ^ne  Greek  Church 
produce  an  ill  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  for  thev 
are  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  on  febrile  irritation  wim 
depression  of  spirits,  and  a  fierce  desire  for  the  perpetration  of 
dark  crimes.  Hence  the  number  of  murders  is  greater  during 
Lent  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. — Dr.  MooreJ*^ 

But  let  us  come  to  a  close,  with  a  restatement  of  some  of  the 
positions  which  have  been  taken  and  sustained  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  limits  of  such  an  article.  These 
positions  are  commended  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

1.  That  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  will  insure  health  and 
life;  disobedience  is  necessarily  followed  by  sickness  and  prema- 
ture death. 

2.  That  these  natural  laws  may  be  known  by  every  one  who 
will  use  his  faculties  in  trying  to  know  them,  as  the  Creator  in- 
tends he  should. 

3.  That  parents  can  secure  sound  bodies  to  their  childr^  by 
attention  to  these  natural  laws  before  birth ;  and  are  mostly  re- 
sponsible for  their  health  during  childhood. 

4.  That  physical  beauty  may  be  secured  by  attention  to  these 
oiatural  laws. 

5.  That  disobedience  to  these  laws  results  in  idiocy  and  in- 
sanity, in  addition  to  other  ills. 

That  phvsical  education  should  precede  mental. 

7,  That  ffirls  are  in  more  danger  than  boys  from  the  want  of 
physical  education. 

8.  That  occupation,  requiring  activity  of  soul  and  body,  ib 
necessary  to  sanity. 

9.  That  excess  of  it  leads  to  disorder. 

10.  That  medicine  in  itself  works  no  cures. 

IL  That  public  health-officers  would  relieve  the  police-officers, 
and  assist  the  clergyman  and  philanthropist 

It  may  be  expected  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  as  to  the 
two  new  books  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  list.  The  second 
one  is  best  adapted  to  popular  use  for  its  information  and  care- 
fulness. A  sentimental  religious  strain  runs  through  the  first, 
which  would  please  some  and  displease  others,  but  the  books  are 
valuable  for  the  purpose  which  they  have  in  hand,  whic^  cannot 
be  said  of  all  lKH>ks.  The  other  worb  quoted  are  sufficiently 
well  known. 
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OF  PETER. 

JSmcmtory  Discotirses  an  the  First  EpisUe  of  tTie  AposUe  Peter. 
By  John  Bbown,  D.D.,  Senior  Minister  of  the  United  Presby- 


fessor  of  Exegetical  Theology  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chnreh.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285  Broad- 
way.  8vo.  pp.  800. 

The  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  one  of  the  choicest  books  of  the 
Kew  Testament.  It  is  not  characteristically  discursive  as  are  the 
epistles  of  Paul,  nor  meditative  as  are  those  of  John,  nor  ethical 
as  is  the  epistle  of  James,  but  it  is  instructive,  devotional  and 

}>ractical  all  in  one.  It  presents  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian 
jEiith,  in  statements  singularlv  compact,  forcible  and  full  of  mean- 
ing. It  kindles  the  feeungs  oy  the  veiy  force  and  interest  of  the 
truths  which  it  utters,  accomplishing  by  a  word  or  a  hint  what 
might  be  expanded  and  repeated,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It 
draws  irom  these  truths,  the  most  important  practical  duties,  by 
natunJ  and  conclusive  inferences  without  the  formality  of  deduc- 
tion. The  manner  of  the  writer,  so  far  as  it  is  peculiar,  arises 
preeminently  from  his  felicity  in  condensing  into  striking  state^ 
mButs,  truths  which  ftimish  their  own  evidence  from  the  manner 
and  form  in  which  they  are  uttered.  There  is  no  single  book  of 
title  ITew  Testament  which  within  the  same  extent  contains  more, 
perhaps  none  which  contains  so  much)  of  the  Christian  system 
of  doctrine  and  of  duty,  as  this  epistle  of  five  chapters.  For  tiie 
reasons  which  we  have  given,  it  has  always  been  a  favorite  book 
for  public  exposition  ana  private  reading.  No  book  is  more  fre- 
quently opened  for  familiar  remarks  in  the  lecture-room  ;  none 
is  more  miitful  of  meditation  in  the  closet. 

Of  all  the  commentaries  upon  this  favorite  epistle,  that  which 
stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the  church,  is  the  commentary 
of  Archbishop  Leighton. — "Next  to  the  inspired  Scripture,'' 
says  Coleridge,  "  yea,  and  as  the  vibration  of  that  once  stmdc 
hour  remainingon  the  air,  stands  Leighton's  Commentary  on  the 
first  epistle  of  Peter."  Dr.  Doddrige,  his  editor,  calls  Leighton 
"  tiiis  ^eat  adept  in  true  Christianity,"  and  speaks  with  enthusi- 
asm ol  "  the  delight  and  edification  which  he  had  found  in  the 
writings  of  this  wonderful  man."  Dr.  Henry  Miles,  a  corre- 
spondent of  Doddridge,  says  with  truth:  "There  is  a  spirit  in 
Archbishop  Leighton  I  never  met  with  in  any  human  writings ; 
nor  can  Iread  many  lines  in  them  without  being  mov^." 
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Leighton  is  always  just  in  thong^t,  generally  correct  and  even 
felicitous  in  his  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  bnt 
always  felicitous  in  the  exposition  of  practicisd  Christianity.  His 
style  is  uncommonly  pure  and  correct  for  its  time.  It  often  rises 
into  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  is  studded  with  images 
which  are  strikingly  appropriate,  and  satisfy  the  mind  with  serene 
and  delightful  associations.  The  occasional  formality  of  exjMw- 
sion  suits  well  with  the  authority  of  one  speaking  wi&  the  posi- 
tiyeness  suited  to  a  long  experience  of  the  power  of  l^e  gospel. 
The  dash  of  auaintness  ^ves  variety  and  freshness  to  that  sweet- 
ness and  melody,  which  otherwise  might  cloy  and  tire.  Hie 
mystic  vein  to  which  the  author  was  incHned  by  his  natural  tem- 
perament and  a  long  life  of  sorrow,  differs  as  widely  from  tke 
forced  and  second-mmd  imitations  which  obtrude  themsdyeB 
upon  the  public  in  these  days,  as  the  fragrance  that  loads  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  breezy  day  in  June  differs  from  the  stifling  and 
sickening  odor  that  is  emitted  from  a  conservatory  of  plucked 
and  &ding  flowers. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  If  Leighton  is  so  ^ood,  what  occa- 
sion, or  room  even,  is  there  for  anouier  exposition  f  Surely  all 
attempts  to  rival  Leighton  must  be  vaiu.  TMb  is  true.  Leighton 
cannot  be  rivaled  or  equaled  upon  his  own  ground.  But  be 
has  not  occupied  the  whold  ground.  We  have  now  ample  meaas 
by  which  to  elicit  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  must  now  be  brought  to  face  the  antagonist 
opinions  l^at  are  neculiar  to  our  times.   The  duties  that  tiie  sos- 

Gl  enjoins,  thou^  the  same  in  principle,  and  similar  in  their 
idin^  features,  need  to  be  illustratea  with  reference  to  new 
conditions  of  societv,  and  to  be  enforced  against  mighty  systems 
of  error,  that,  in  the  name  of  Christian  reform,  overturn  tiie 
fcundations  of  Christian  ethics,  and  abjure  the  very  spirit  dT 
Christ  Besides,  Leighton  is  not  sufficientiy  close  and  spedflc 
in  unfolding  the  truths  and  duties  of  his  text  to  meet  the  wants 
of  those  in  every  veneration  who  look  to  an  exposition,  not  only 
forprinciples  but  for  their  }>articular  applications. 

Tko  exposition  before  us  is  evidentiy  the  work  of  a  supericH' 
man  and  an  industrious  scholar.  Hie  autiior  had  at  lus  com- 
mand the  most  important  appliances  which  the  Latin,  English, 
and  French  commentaries  could  furnish,  and  the  aid  of  a  trans- 
lation from  the  German  work  of  Steiger.  It  is  obvious  that  he 
has  made  diligent  use  of  these  helps,  and  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, that  he  has  sagacity  and  good  sense  in  seising  upon  tiie 
meaning  of  his  author,  and  the  power  of  stating  i:hat  meaning 
in  condensed  and  felicitous  language  of  his  own.  This  last  pecu- 
liarity is  rare.  To  understand  an  author,  even  to  the  mcer 
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abaddB  of  meaning,  and  the  delicate  tarns  of  expression,  is  one 
thing;  to  translate  that  meaning  into  brief,  striking  expressions, 
doing  entire  jnstioe  to  the  author,  and  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
reader,  is  an  art  of  more  difficult  attainment.  The  translation 
of  the  epistle  which  is  prefixed  to  the  exposition,  is  a  decisive 
^^f,  that  Dr.  Brown  has  no  common  skill  in  this  important 
requisite  to  the  successful  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.  Such 
truislations  often  obscure,  or  weaken,  or  degrade  the  sense. 
Tbm  translation  makes  the  meaning  more  clear,  and  though  we 
miss,  as  we  always  must,  the  £ftmiliar  words  that  have  been  con- 
aeerated  in  our  minds  by  their  inherent  strength,  and  by  long 
association,  yet  we  are  not  repelled  by  the  want  of  force  or  dig- 
nity in  the  words  which  are  used  in  meir  place. 

The  commentary  was  originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  expo- 
sitory discourses  to  the  author's  congregation.  It  has  been  recast 
however,  though  it  retains  manj  marks  of  the  use  to  which  it  was 
originally  appued.  The  text  is  broken  into  passages  of  a  few 
Yersea  each,  such  as  would  naturally  be  selected  for  the  theme  of 
a  single  discourse.  Minuter  points  of  criticism  are  disposed  of 
in  separate  notes  at  the  end  of  each  discourse,  while  topics 
of  graver  difficulty  are  the  subjects  of  a  more  extended  discus- 
/rion. 

The  exposition  as  a  whole  we  re^trd  as  successful,  and  the 
book  though  very  large  is  very  read^le.  We  do  not  mean  by 
^is  that  it  is  readable  because  it  contains  matter  on  every  pa^ 
wliidi  is  ^ood  yet  commonplace,  nor  that  it  is  true  yet  trivial; 
mxt  do  we  mtend  that  it  is  warm-hearted  yet  weak,  nor  that  it  is  in- 
genious yet  rambling,  nor  that  it  is  imaginative  yet  running  wild 
mto  a  tangle  of  conceits ;  but  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  man  of 
strong  sense  and  superior  scholarship,  who  has  applied  himself 
with  earnestness  to  the  work  of  finding  out  the  meaning  of  his 
text  and  of  communicating  that  meaning  by  extended  and 
forcible  illustrations.  We  mean,  also,  that  the  author  in  a  good 
d^ree  gives  to  his  discussions,  xmity,  freshness  and  point,  qua- 
lities in  which  preachers,  and  especially  expositoiy  preachers,  are 
so  often  deficient.  We  think  it  a  very  great  objection  to  the 
work,  that  it  is  so  large.  It  would  be  far  more  useful,  were  it 
much  shorter,  and  it  might  hove  been  shorter,  had  the  audior 
sought  to  make  it  so.  There  are  more  pages  than  there  ought 
to  be,  in  which  the  author  indulges  in  remarks  which  by  me 
force  of  reiteration  become  meanmgless  commonplaces.  There 
are  otiliers,  in  which  passages  from  the  Scriptures  are  <][uoted, 
rather  for  their  remote  pertmeney  than  for  their  close-fittmg  ap- 
plication. The  style  is  now  and  then  dragging,  or  scJUeppend  as 
the  Germans  phrase  it,  which  term  is  more  expressive  man  its 
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English  rendering,  we  suppose,  because  the  Germans  have  them- 
selves furnished  such  numerous  and  wearisome  illustrations  ct 
its  import.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  work  stands  out 
firom  the  mass  of  works  of  the  kind,  with  marks  of  decided  su- 
periority. 

The  matter  of  the  exposition  is  in  general  correct  The  audior 
is  a  moderate  but  deciaed  Calvinist,  who  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  tne  set  phrases,  certain  of  which  he  freely  uses,  betraying  a 
Scottish  rather  than  an  American  orijgin.  But  he  does  not  smk 
the  interpreter  in  the  divine.  He  has  the  honesty  to  give  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  the  West- 
minster divines  have  referred  to  it.  He  does  not  care  to  prove  elec- 
tion by  a  text  which  does  not  prove  it,  merely  because  the  catechism 
has  referred  to  this  as  one  of  its  proofs.  He  scorns  the  dishonesty 
of  causing  his  batteiy  of  proof  texts  to  appear  the  more  formidable 
bv  making  it  bristJe  witn  the  muzzles  of  sundry  spiked  cannon. 
Tne  interpreter  is,  however,  not  wholly  independent  of  the  divine, 
and  we  notice  several  instances,  in  which  the  exposition  of  the 
text  and  the  doctrine  which  it  contains,  suffers  not  a  little  from 
the  attempt  to  find  in  the  text,  all  the  meaningwhich  has  be^ 
nut  there,  by  an  artificial  system  of  theology.  For  a  Scotchman 
nowever,  the  author  is  very  moderate  in  fflese  fistilings ;  yet  we 
wish  they  were  not  present. 

In  the  enforcement  of  practical  duties,  Dr.  Brown  is  veiy  suc- 
cessful. In  discoursing  of  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  <^ 
masters  and  servants,  &c.,  his  principles  are  sound,  and  the  ap- 

'cation  of  them  is  feithful  and  usenil  in  the  highest  d^ree. 

ese  discussions  are  very  extended,  and  they  recommend  this 
volume  as  a  valuable  book  for  the  use  of  Christian  fiunilieB. 
In  respect  to  ecclesiastical  polity  he  is  decidedly  Presbyterian, 
though  he  does  not  so  much  discuss  the  scriptural  authority  d 

the  eldership"  as  enlarge  upon  the  duties  which  the  ofSce  in- 
volves. The  wise  suggestions  which  are  made  in  this  connecti<xi 
can  be  readOy  transferred  to  church  officers  of  anotlier  name, 
and  the  duties  of  the  flock  which  are  enlarged  upon,  will  be  felt 
to  be  due  to  pastors  as  well  as  to  the  session. 

While,  for  the  reasons  suggested,  we  recommend  this  book  as 
valuable  for  the  use  of  lay  and  clerical  readers,  it  may  be  of 
especial  service  to  clergymen  as  furnishing  the  example  and  en- 
forcing the  duty  of  "  expository  preaching."  It  was  principally 
for  the  sake  of  offering  a  few  suggestions  on  this  subject  that  we 

S laced  this  volume  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  We  do  not  know 
le  work,  which  is  on  the  whole  a  better  example  of  what  this 
kind  of  preachinff  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it  may  be  made  to 
be  by  needful  em)rt.   Though  by  no  means  a  perfect  or  even  » 
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safe  model,  it  demonstrates  the  fact,  that' this  kind  of  preaching 
can  be  as  interesting  as  any  other.  It  proves,  also,  that  in'sev- 
eral  particulars  it  is  far  superior. 

"We  are  well  aware  that  the  very  phrase  "  expositwy  preach- 
ing,'' will,  with  many  of  our  readers,  awaken  feelings  of  displea- 
Bure  and  disgust.  Our  clerical  brethren  will  be  reminded  of 
sundry  abortive  eflForts  at  expounding  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
attempted  as  make-shifts  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  or  at  best 
of  irregular  and  rambling  remarks,  which  have  consumed  the 
half  hour  at  a  weekly  lecture.  Our  friends  of  the  laity  will  recall 
certain  dry  and  tedious  statistical  enumerations,  or  uninteresting 
historical  particulars,  or  loose-jointed  discoursings,  which  have 
Btran^ly^  contrasted  with  the  compact  argument,  the  eloquent 
description,  the  impassioned  appeal,  the  earnest  expostulation, 
and  above  all  the  finished  oration,  wnich  they  are  accustomed  to 
cal}  a  fine  sermon."  This  method  of  preaching  has,  so  far  as 
we  know,  rarely  been  practiced  in  the  pulpits  of  ifew  England, 
nor  in  those  in  which  JN'ew  England  sympathies  and  the  New 
England  theology  have  predominated.  A  strong  and  deter- 
mined dislike  to  it  prevails  among  most  of  the  churches  of  New 
England  and  those  planted  by  the  New  England  stock. 

The  other  churches  of  this  country  are  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  this  kind  of  preaching.  The  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scot- 
land expect  the  morning  lecture,  as  re^arly  as  they  do  the 
evening  sermon,  and  the  habit  of  foUowmg  the  exposition  with 
the  open  Bible,  strikes  an  American  as  a  pleasant  peculiarity. 
The  Dissenting  churches  of  England  tolerate  it  also,  and  a  course 
of  expository  sermons  from  the  pulpit  is  not  unusual. 

"We  believe,  however,  that  in  regard  to  this  subject,  the  preju- 
dices of  some  of  the  New  Englanders  are  beginning  to  relax,  and 
that  ftishion  shows  signs  of  change.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
speeding  the  change  onward  and  making  it  safe  and  salutary, 
that  we  venture  flie  following  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
requisites  and  the  advantages  of  successful  exposition. 

An  expository  discourse  must  possess  unity  of  subject  and 
unity  of  method.  One  of  the  most  fatal  objections  to  tnis  kind 
of  (uscourse  from  the  pulpit  is,  that  an  extended  passage  pre- 
sents more  than  one  topic,  and  embodies  a  great  number  of 
thoughts,  each  one  of  wnicn  is  ecjually  prominent  with  every 
other,  and  all  in  th^  preacher's  view  must  necessarily  receive 
e^ual  attention.  The  preacher  selects  his  nassage,  and  begin- 
ning at  the  first  phrase,  takes  each  regularly  in  its  turn,  and 
marches  on  with  even  step  till  he  comes  to  the  last,  treating  each 
proposition,  allusion  and  appeal  as  of  equal  importance;  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  related  to  a  single  theme, 
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from  which  they  radiate  and  to  which  thej  should  be  referred, 
he  strikes  them  all  apart^  and  treats  them  as  independent  item 
of  an  account  book.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  hearor  is  distract- 
ed and  confused,  and  that  the  preacher  is  disappointed  at  efforts 
so  disjoined  as  these.  But  the  expounder  labors  under  no  such 
necessity  as  this.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  passages 
which  are  appropriate  for  his  purpose,  are  pervaded  by  a  real 
and  striking  unity  of  theme.  This  theme  gives  character  and 
meaning  to  the  several  parts  of  the  selection,  as  they  serve  to 
prove,  to  illustrate,  and  to  enforce  the  leading  thought.  The 
writers  of  the  sacred  volume  did  not  write  without  method,  nor  did 
they  usually  drop  single  and  disconnected  sent^ioes,  like  separate 
pearls,  but  they  bound  their  thoughts  together  by  the  ordinazy 
relations.  We  see  not  why  the  arguments  which  they  use  may 
not  be  treated  by  the  preacher  as  arguments  in  their  relation  to 
the  truths  which  theyjprove,  as  well  as  the  a^uments  which  he 
himself  selects  from  his  own  suggestion  to  defend  or  enforce  the 
topic  which  he  has  taken  as  the  theme  pf  a  sacred  essay  or 
oration.  If  these  arguments  need  to  be  expanded  or  confirmed^ 
let  this  be  done  freely  and  at  length.  If  other  parts  of  the  pas- 
sage do  not  consist  of  thoughts  for  confirmation,  but  rather  of 
those  which  illustrate,  enliven,  or  enforce  its  drift,  let  th^  be 
treated  as  less  important^  one  being  disposed  of  by  a  single  re- 
mark, and  another  receiving  more  ample  illustration ;  but  all 
these  passing  notices  should  be  held  in  subservience  to  the  lead- 
ing thought,  and  the  attention  of  preacher  and  hearer  should  be 
oontinuaUy  brought  back  to  the  fact  or  truth  on  which  the  several 
parts  are  strung.  It  may  happ^.  indeed,  that  two  or  num 
truths  of  equal  value  may  occur  within  die  passa^  chosen,  and 
that  the  passage  cannot  be  broken  in  twain ;  but  m  such  a  caae, 
the  preacher  is  under  no  stem  law  of  necessitv,  obliging  hin^  to 

S*ve  an  equal  notice  to  each.  The  one  may  be  selected  as  tlie 
eme  for  the  time,  and  a  passing  notice  may  be  given  to  the 
other,  just  sufficient  to  explain  its  place  in  the  passage,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Unity  of  theme  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  the  theme  must  be  distinctly  stated  at  the  outset^ 
and  brought  home  repeatedly  to  the  attention  of  the  h^arw. 
This  being  done,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  formal  division  and 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  an  ordinary  sermon  should  be 
strictly  observed ;  on  uie  other  hand,  the  beauty  and  grace  an 
exposition  arises  from  the  fisu^t,  that  the  preacher  in  a  measure 
yields  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  seeks  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  reproduce  the  workings  of  his  mina 
in  their  original  fresnness  and  force.  Hence,  his  laws  of  method, 
though  real,  are  less  rigid ;  his  notions  of  unity,  though  severely 
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strict,  are  realized  bj  a  different  arrangement.  In  sustaininff 
feluB  unity  of  theme,  we  acknowledge  great  ekiU  is  required,  and 
some  experience.  Above  all,  a  trmj  philosophical  training,  and 
habits  severely  logical,  are  of  service,  while  all  the  resources  of  a 
liberal  culture,  and  extended  reading,  and  wide  experience,' will 
be  placed  under  requisition,  to  bring  out  and  render  striking  the 
course  of  thought.  Bat  this  unit^  must  be  secured  at  any  cost 
of  labor  and  illustration.  If  this  is  sacrificed,  everything  is  lost, 
and  all  the  common  objections  against  this  mode  of  preaching 
hold  good.  To  secure  tnis  unity  may  involve  much  labor,  espe- 
cially to  an  unpracticed  hand.  From  this  new  and  peculiar  labor 
many  preachers  shrink.  They  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to 
encounter  the  new  demand,  or  they  fail  in  courage  to  bring 
themselves  before  their  hearers  in  a  new  kind  of  enort,  and  so 
they  prefer  the  old  and  beaten  way  of  regular  sermonizing. 

Expository  preaching  should  be  eminently  historical.  %y  his- 
torical preachmg,  we  do  not  mean  preaching  that  is  drily  and 
minutely  accurate  in  respect  to  names  and  dates — ^to  dimensions 
atad  distances — ^to  geography  and  chronology.  Accuracy  in  re- 
spect to  all  these  points  is  indeed  essential  to  the  preacher,  and 
often  valuable  to  the  hearer,  but  an  expenditure  of  strength 
upon  them  in  the  pulpit  or  the  occupation  of  time  with  them,  is 
always  ill^advisea.  The  historical  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
recognizes  the  fact,  that  the  several  ppts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
written  at  different  times,  and  by  dmerent  men.  It  aims  to  at- 
tain true  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  times  in  which  the  books 
were  written,  and  of  the  men  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  that 
it  may  have  just  conceptions  of  what  was  intended  by  the  writers, 
mider  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wrote.  After  gaining 
these  conceptions,  truly  and  vividly  for  himself,  the  preacher 
must  seek  actually  to  impart  them  to  others.  This  is  often  a  dif- 
ficult task.  For  the  knowledge  offered  is  often  that  in  which 
the  hearers  have  little  interest,  until  it  is  forced  upon  them,  and 
it  sometimes  shocks  their  prejudices  and  disturbs  their  sujyer- 
8titiou8  idolatry  for  the  &lse  and  exaggerated  associations  which 
Jiave  clustered  about  the  word.  To  the  attainment  of  tUs  knowl- 
edge, the  nreacher  is  bound  to  summon  all  his  energies.  He  is 
bound  to  do  this  for  his  own  sake ;  for  otherwise,  how  can  he  in- 
terpret the  word  at  all,  as  an  enlightened  Christian  teacher  ought 
to  do  ?  What  can  be  said  of  the  intelligence,  what  even  of  the 
honesiy  of  that  man  who  is  set  to  be  the  guiding  liffht  of  other 
minds,  who  does  not  earnestly  strive  to  comprehend  the  Scrip- 
tures as  they  were  understood  by  those  for  whom  and  to  whom 
they  were  given  at  first?  He  is  bound  to  do  this  for  the  sake  of 
his  hearers,  who  may  be  trained  to  look  at  the  Scriptures  not 
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merely  as  containing  a  system  of  consistent  truths  and  a  series  of 
startling  facts,  but  who  may  regard  these  truths  with  somewhat 
of  the  same  interest  with  which  they  were  clothed,  when  they  first 
broke  upon  the  mind  of  man,  and  may  understand  the  fSacts  as 
real  and  actual  occurrences,  just  as  those  regarded  them  before 
whose  startled  senses  Lazarus  was  raised,  or  the  dumb  man 
spoke,  or  the  voice  thundered  from  the  cloud. 

To  make  our  meaning  apparent,  an  example  or  two  will  suf- 
fice. Let  us  take  the  animated  exclamation  into  which  the  apos- 
tle breaks  forth  :  "  Blessed  be  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercies,  hath  be- 
gotten us  again  into  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead.'*  The  systematic  divine,  in  his  eager  hunt 
after  proof  texts,  finds  here  a  decisive  and  unequivocal  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  one  of  "  the  finits'* 
of  which,  as  laid  down  in  the  catechism,  is  "  hope."  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ  he  dimly  recognizes  as  an  event  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit.  The  dry  and  formal  exe- 
gete  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  resurrection,  and  huddles 
together  the  parallel  texts  that  recognize  this  event  as  most  im- 

gortant,  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  risen  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  the 
on  of  Qod  with  power,  and  was  prepared  to  reign  as  mediatorial 
King.  But  the  impressions  whicn  he  gives  are  vague  and  tech- 
nical, and  the  interpretation  has  more  to  do  with  the  dry  and 
thorny  subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity,  than  with  the  vivid  illus- 
tration of  an  actual  occurrence,  on  the  theater  of  the  world's  real 
history,  which  flashed  a  new  brightness  fi^m  the  world  that  lies 
beyond  the  tomb,  and  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lighf 
The  historical  expositor  of  this  passage  conceives  distinctly,  and 
strikingly  sets  forth,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  world,  be- 
fore Chnst  lived  and  died,  in  respect  to  the  life  beyond.  He 
takes  his  hearers  backward  because  he  himself  has  been  there,  to 
a  group  of  devout  Jews  as  they  sit  in  mouminff  about  the  corpse 
of  a  deceased  ftiend,  or  as  they  hide  it  forever  behind  the  door  of 
the  tomb.  He  does  justice  to  the  reality  of  their  hope  concern- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  the  spirit,  tiiat  still  lived  with  Qod. 
He  does  justice  also  to  their  dark  and  dim  groping  into  the  iur 
visible,  and  their  earnest  longings  after  some  tidmes  from  behind 
the  dismal  curtain.  He  mates  his  hearers  feel  tnat  these  were 
the  real  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  actual  expectations  and  mis- 
givings of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  praying  men  and  women 
who  "waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel."  He  then  introduces 
Jesus  upon  the  scene.  He  paints  the  most  wonderful  being  that 
ever  lived  amon^  men,  his  life,  his  teachings,  his  words,  his 
deeds.   He  desmbes  his  death,  and  how  the  hearts  of  his  dis- 
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ciples  died  when  he  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  and  laid  in 
the  sepulcher.  He  paints  the  rising,  not  in  its  material  accom- 
paniments, nor  in  the  shock  which  it  occasioned  to  the  astonished 
Eoman  and  the  bitterly  hating  Jew,  but  in  "  the  lively  hope " 
Tvhich  it  awakened  in  tne  breasts  of  believing  disciples  who  bad 
seen  all  diis,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitudes  who  heard  the 
story  from  those  who  with  their  own  eves  had  seen  Jesus  "  dead,'' 
and  had  afterwards  seen  him  "  risen." 

After  all  this  "historic  "  exposition  has  been  riven,  the  teacher 
is  prepared  to  show  how  the  exultant  Peter  comd  break  out  into 
the  exclamation,  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  how  with  him  the  jubilant  disciples  could 
unite  in  the  same  triumphant  song.  He  can  show  how  they 
were  literally  "  begotten  again,"  by  means  of  a  hope  that  was 
indeed  life-giving — ^a  hope  literally  enlivened  by  the  wonderful 
fact,  that  had  occurred  in  their  own  times,  and  of  which  not  a 
few  living  men  could  tell. 

"We  dwell  for  a  moment  on  another  passage :  "  Whom  having 
not  seen  ye  love,  and  in  whom  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet 
believing,  ye  rejoice  with  jojy  unspeakable  and  full  of  fflory." 
What  an  immense  advantage  is  gained  by  the  interpreter  who  can 
do  historic  justice  to  this  truth,  by  a  reference  to  the  times  when  it 
was  uttered,  and  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  those  times !  The 
drily  doctrinal  preacher  takes  occasion  from  it  for  a  very  unlovely 
disquisition  on  the  reason  why  Christ  is  lovely  to  the  believing. 
The  dull  commentator  quotes  passages  to  which  his  reference 
bible  directs  him,  or  which  his  concomance  furnishes  to  his  hand, 
or  perhaps  plunges  into  a  verbal  disquisition  respecting  the 
meaning  of  "believing"  or  "  full  of  glory,"  according  to  the  risus 
lo^^uenm  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek.  JBut  the  real,  that  is,  the 
historic  interpreter,  pictures  to  his  hearers  the  aged  yet  ardent 
apostle  urging  the  dnty  of  steadfastness  upon  a  company  of  dis- 
ciples who  were  eveir  day  tempted  to  apostasy.  He  shows 
them  how  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  the  reply  would  come  to 
their  verv  lips,  "  if  we  had  seen  him  as  you  have  done,  we  too 
could  believe  and  love."  He  dwells  upon  the  advantage  which 
the  eyewitnesses  of  his  glorjr "  were  supposed  to  nossess  above 
all  others,  how  they  were  envied  by  the  believers  or  another  gen- 
eration, how  eager  were  the  inquiries  of  these  last,  in  respect  to 
the  minute  particulars  concerning  the  words  and  the  appearance 
of  the  living  Jesus.  He  shows  Siat  it  was  to  such  persons  that 
the  words  were  first  addressed,  and  that  the  truth  of  these  was 
doubtless  often  enforced  by  the  blessing  which  Peter  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  his  master  pronounce  upon  his  followers 
through  all  times,  who  "  have  not  seen  but  yet  have  believed." 
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In  this  way  and  in  this  way  alone,  can  the  historic  eense  of  &e 
words  be  developed. 

We  anticipate  here  the  objecticm  as  possible,  that  the  logical 
passages  of  toe  New  Testament  neither  require  nor  admit  oi  this 
histonc  interest,  which  is  appropriate  to  the  narrative  and  horta- 
tory portions.  An  argument,  it  is  said,  is  the  same  for  all  gen- 
erations. It  is  addressed  to  the  intellect,  which  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  circumstances  is  convinced  by  the  same  princif^.  To 
understand  and  feel  the  force  of  the  Pauline  discussions,  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  that  we  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  and  the  men  whom  thev  were  desired  to 
convince.  We  reply  that  the  fact  is  precisely  the  opposite.  To 
measure  the  force  ot  an  ar^ment,  to  understand  its  meaning  and 
to  feel  its  appropriateness,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  know 
the  modes  oi  thought,  the  objections,  the  prejudices,  the  knowl- 
edge or  the  ignorance  of  the  men  ^om  the  argument  was  de- 
signed to  convince.  Though  the  reasoning,  simply  as  reasoning, 
may  be  stated  in  a  form  wnich  shall  be  the  same  for  eveiy  a^, 
yet  it  is  often  true  that  we  cannot  conceive  what  tixe  reasoning  la, 
without  knowing  the  position  which  the  author  designs  to  carry 
in  the  minds  of  nis  audience.  Besides  what  is  called  an  areu- 
ment  does  not  consist  of  one  or  many  syllogisms.  It  embomes 
allusions  which  have  no  force  except  to  the  original  audiences, 
arguments  to  those  men  which  would  be  arguments  to  no  other 
m^  arguments  from  their  concessions  whicm  the  concessions  of 
none  others  would  permit  to  be  drawn;  in  short,  an  assemblage 
of  considerations  which  (Cre  arranged  and  combined  for  the  one 
original  purpose,  and  which  the  reasoner  framed  with  an  eye  to  a 
single  set  of  men.  To  know  the  first  audience  to  whom  these 
arguments  were  addressed  is  of  indispensable  importance,  that 
we  may  do  justice  to  these  arguments.  To  be  able  to  acquaint 
our  hearers  with  them  is  of  equal  consequence.  Especially  is 
this  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  arguments  like  those  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  modes  of  reasoning  that  would  pass  current 
only  with  Jews.  For  lack  of  interpreting  these  arguments  by 
the  light  of  history,  the  reasonings  of  !raul,  the  acute  dialec- 
tician of  inspiration,  have  seemed  conAised  and  inconclusive,  and 
have  even  been  pronounced  weak  and  unworthy.  The  Epistles 
to  the  Eomans  and  to  the  Hebrews  can  neither  be  underatood 
nor  explained,  without  vivid  historical  concepticms,  fieiithful  his- 
torical research,  and  successful  historical  painting. 

Expository  preaching  should  also  be  practical.  This  observa- 
tion may  seem  to  be  obvious  and  commonplace,  and  yet  there  is 
especial  need  that  it  should  be  made  in  this  connection.  As 
doctrinal  preaching  easily  runs  into  a  shadow-fight  of  abstraction, 
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so  expositoiy  preaching  may  readily  pass  into  a  picturing  of  the 
paet  in  which  the  drapeiy  snail  witnoraw  the  attention  irom  the 
object  represented.  There  is  need  therefore  of  special  pains- 
tasing,  mat  the  interest  of  the  preacher  be  not  exhausted  upon 
tiie  mere  scenery  of  the  transactions  which  he  depicts,  and  that, 
his  enersy  be  not  expended  upon  ingenious  attempts  to  conceive 
and  set  forth  the  thoi^hts  and  feelings  of  the  persons  who  took 
part  in  tiiese  transactions.  He  must  bare  a  sound  theology  and 
ft  Christian  heart,  to  recognize  in  these  events  analo^es  to  those 
of  his  own  times,  and  to  apply  the  workings  of  l^e  minds  of  men 
in  other  times  to  the  condition  of  his  own  hearers.  He  must  not 
be  so  careftd  to  separate  "  the  transient"  from  "  the  permanent" 
in  Christiimity,  as  he  is  concerned  to  impress  the  perman^t " 
npon  those  for  whose  souls  he  watches,  as  one  who  must  give 
sfecount.  In  all  the  workings  of  his  earnest  desire  to  master  and 
set  forth  the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  there  must  be  seen 
to  beat  the  strong  and  over-mastering  purpose  to  bring  home  the 
earnest  truth  to  uie  feelings  and  actions  of  his  flock,  ft  is  a  ^;ood 
rule,  therefore,  to  let  no  mscourse  consist  of  a  simple  exposition 
of  the  word.  Such  an  exposition,  however  ingenious  and  de- 
lightful, can  never  satisfy  the  judgment  nor  the  conscience  of 
the  faithful  and  earnest  preacher.  Nor  will  he  be  content  with 
drawing  out  the  lessons  of  duty  in  incidental  reflections  and 
passing  remarks.  For  the  purposes  of  unity  and  of  usefulness, 
he  will  draw;  out  these  lessons  into  distinct  and  strongly  utterea 
truths,  one  or  more  of  which  shall  be  the  remembered  lesson  of 
the  hour,  and  shall  recur  to  the  hearer  as  often  as  he  shall  read 
tile  passage  in  question.  If  the  lessons  are  numerous,  the  atten- 
tion will  be  distracted,  and  the  impression  from  each  will  be 
fiunt.  If  they  are  not  enf(H*ced  as  the  main  subject  to  which  the 
esTposition  has  been  all  the  while  directed,  and  in  which  it  ter- 
mmates,  the  discourse  will  fail  of  a  well  defined,  practical  im^^ 

?re68ion.  Such  an  impression  all  the  uses  of  preacning  require, 
'o  fail  in  this,  is  to  fail  in  everything ;  and  the  preacher  who 
contents  himsdf  with  anything  shcart  of  powerful  and  distinct 
lessons  of  duty,  abuses  his  trust.  We  beheve  that  the  strongest 
objections  to  this  kind  of  preaching  on  the  part  of  preachers  and 
their  hearers  are  founded  in  the  secret  persuasion,  that  it  does 
not  admit  of  ready  application  to  the  life,  and  of  earnest  calls  to 
duty.  As  it  is  too  generally  practiced,  it  is  open  to  this  objec- 
tion. And  nothing  but  a  demonstration  of  the  contrary,  by 
actual  examples  of  an  earnest  enforcement  of  duty,  can  remove 
such  objections,  and  vindicate  its  high  capacities  for  usefulness. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  preaching  are  various.  It  is  at- 
tended with  this  preeminent  and  pecidiar  use  to  the  hearer,  that 
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if  Buccessfallj  conducted,  it  invests  the  Scriptures  with  interest 
and  dignity.  No  impression  is  more  common  than  the  real  but 
unacknowledged  conviction,  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  dry  and 
unattractive  volume.  Intelligent  and  well  educated  heu^rs,  by 
thousands,  who  respect  the  Bible  as  divine,  and  revere  its  coun- 
sels and  warnings,  conceive  of  it  only  as  the  mysterious  revela- 
tion of  Gk)d,  or  the  wise  counselor  of  duty  with  which  they 
ou^ht  indeed  to  have  a  moral  and  religious  sympathy,  but  in 
which  they  do  not  imagine  it  possible,  that  they  can  have  a  high 
intellectual  interest  In  vain  do  they  strive  to  penetrate  me 
stiff  incrustations  that  have  gathered  over  its  living  pa^es — the 
slow  but  stifling  deposits,  from  years  of  childish  famiuarity,  and 
years  of  later  indifference  or  aversion.  The  mind  is  applied  with 
new  and  repeated  efforts  to  the  work  of  reading  it  as  odier 
books  are  read,  and  of  understanding  it  as  other  books  are  und^ 
stood,  but  in  vain.  Early  associations,  strong  dislike,  and  often  a 
mistid^en  reverence  unite  to  disappoint  such  efforts,  and  even  to 
bafiBie  endeavors  that  are  in  a  measure  earnest  and  persevering. 
It  is  not  (|uite  fair  to  solve  all  these  difficulties,  by  ascribing  them 
to  a  deficiency  in  moral  sympathy,  or  to  the  want  of  spiritual 
discernment.  Let  it  be  granted  that  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  cause,  still  it  remains  true  that  the  Bible,  so  fiEiT  as  it  is  fitted 
to  interest  the  intellect,  may  be  understood  far  better  than  it  is. 
Especially  may  those  portions  of  it  be  understood,  which  inter- 
mingle with  the  courses  of  human  history,  which  touch  human 
sympathies,  and  which  unfold  the  workings  of  the  strongest  and 
most  commanding  springs  of  action.  The  Scriptures  pres^ 
some  of  the  most  stirring  arguments  which  can  be  addressed  to 
the  human  intellect.  They  record  and  explidn  the  most  wonder^ 
ful  and  sudden  changes  in  human  opinion  and  in  human  charac- 
ter, which  the  world  lias  ever  witnessed.  They  show  the  causes 
of  these  changes  in  striking  events  claimed  and  believed  to  be 
supernatural,  in  bold  and  fervent  declarations  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  beheld  these  events,  in  their  meek  attestation  of 
this  belief  by  the  martjrrdom  of  blood  and  fire  ;  and  in  the  more 
wonderful  attestation  of  a  new  style  of  character,  a  new  phase  of 
human  nature,  of  love  given  in  return  for  hatred — of  blessing  re- 
turned for  cursing — ^and  of  malignant  and  unprovoked  wrcmg 
freely  forgiven.  All  these  events  and  these  exhibitions  of  charac- 
ter, thougn  spiritual  in  their  causes,  are  human  in  their  results, 
and  as  such  are  interesting  to  any  intellect  that  is  not  passionate- 
ly wicked,  or  stupidly  debased.  This  human  side  of  the  Bible 
and  especially  of  all  that  is  history  in  the  Bible — and  in  our 
view,  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  nothing  but  history — 
may  be  expanded  by  a  skillful  hand,  and  developed  by  an  active 
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intellect.  Kor  is  genius  required  for  this  work.  The  simple  de- 
sire to  comprehend  the  facts  of  the  Bible  for  one's  own  satis&c- 
tion,  with  the  appliances  that  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
student,  will  do  much  to  awaken  the  human  interest  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  we  deem  so  important. 

If  this  Mnd  of  interest  can  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  intelli* 
gent  hearers,  it  will  secure  their  respect  for  the  Scriptures.  The 
Scriptures  cannot  be  despised,  if  they  are  shown  to  record 
events  and  opinions  of  so  wonderful  a  character.  The  intellec- 
tual excitement  and  profit  that  is  given  by  a  true  exposition  of 
their  contents,  will  secure  them  forever  from  contempt,  their 
themes  as  intellectual  themes  from  associations  of  weakness,  and 
the  preacher  from  the  condemnation  of  narrow-mindedness. 
If  the  intellect  is  excited,  the  heart  will  be  likely  to  be  reached. 
If  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  detain  and  arouse  the  attention, 
from  their  relations  of  interest  to  the  intellect,  the  conscience 
will  find  it  difficult  to  slumber,  reflection  will  su^^t  a  personal 
concern  in  matters  so  absorbing,  and  the  man  yml  be  forced  to 
think,  and  feel,  and  obey. 

Anotiier  advantage  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  instructions 
received  are  attached  to  the  book  that  is  oftenestin  the  hands  of  the 
hearer.  An  argument  on  a  point  of  doctrine,  however  clear  and 
conclusive,  though  it  may  satisfy  the  mind  and  put  every  doubt 
to  flight,  is  rarely  retained  distinctly  in  the  memory.  A  splendid 
sermon  passes  from  the  mind  as  quickly  as  the  gaudy  and  fan- 
tastic groupings  of  the  kaleidoscope,  leaving  often  no  trace  of  its 
presence  except  the  most  va^ue  and  unintelligent  sentiment  of 
admiration.  But  a  successfm  exposition  is  forever  after  attached 
to  the  passage  which  it  explained  or  enlivened,  and  whenever 
that  passage  meets  the  eye  or  the  ear,  it  will  recall  the  exposi- 
tion. Nay,  it  will  be  invested  with  an  interest  which  no  other 
part  of  the  Scriptures  can  possibly  possess.  Permanent  impres- 
sions are  those  for  which  the  preacher  longs  most  ardently.  He 
desires  that  what  he  says  should  be  remembered,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  after  he  shall  have  gone.  He  is  chagrined  when  he  learns 
that  a  sern^on  is  not  heeded,  or  if  attended  to  for  the  moment, 
cannot  be  recalled  even  in  the  order  or  outline  of  thou^t,  on 
which  he  labored  so  earnestly.  What  a  personal  satisfaction  and 
an  encouragement  lie  in  the  fact,  that  the  book  which  his  Chris- 
tian hearers  oftenest  read,  may,  by  his  exposition  of  its  contents, 
be  made  the  very  book  which  ohslxL  remind  them  the  most  fre- 
quently of  his  instructions ;  that,  as  they  turn  over  its  pages,  each 
pa^  shall  reveal  some  passage  that  is  brightened  by  the  li^ht 
which  he  has  cast  upon  it,  and  be  loaded  with  the  new  meaning 
with  which  he  enricned  it ;  so  that  even  the  book  which  brings 
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m  the  thotiffht  of  Ood  to  the  hearer,^  fihall  al^  eall  up  tiM 
tnonghts  of  their  spiritnal  guide.  Aspirations  of  this  sort  an 
not  selfish  nor  sinml ;  thej  stimulate  the  pastor  to  secure  to 
himself  the  purest  of  earthly  joys,  and  the  origfateet  of  esrtblr 
crowns,  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  people  who  have  lored 
him  for  his  ministrations.  Whether,  therefore,  the  preacher  de- 
sires that  he  himself  or  his  instructions  should  be  remembered, 
he  cannot  do  it  more  eflbctually  than  by  connectiBg  his  instme^ 
tions  with  the  word  which  erery  day  meets  the  eye. 

Expository  preaching  is  valuable  to  the  preadier  himself,  as  it 
requires  and  secures  a  grenerous  and  various  culture  of  his  pow- 
ers. To  understand  and  successftilly  to  explain  the  Scriptorea, 
as  the  aids  of  modem  exegesis  and  the  Uffht  of  modem  science 
enable  us  to  understand  them,  tasks  all  me  powers  of  ilie  best 
trained  and  most  richly  furnished  mind.  The  preacher  must  in- 
terpret t)oetry,  eloquence,  argument,  and  appeaL  Not  only 
must  he  be  able  to  draw  a  correct  meaning  from  this  variety  ot 
language,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  comprehend  the  men  of 
another  generation,  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  their  wor<£.  Not  only  must  he 
understand  aU  this  for  himself,  but  he  must  justify  and  enScftct 
it  for  others  who  are  not  learned  and  philosophic  men,  but  who 
can  be  made  to  know  and  appreciate  the  results  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  The  lessons  oi  duty  and  devotion  of  the  sacred 
record  must  be  urged  upon  the  conscience  and  heart  by  earnest 
appeal,  and  in  a  united  and  single  impression. 

The  making  of  sermons,  though  it  may  involve  a  liberal 
range  of  thought,  too  often  limits  and  narrows  the  mind.  The 
system  of  doctrine  once  received  and  the  stvle  of  appeal  and 
itlustration  once  adopted,  the  preacher  too  often  makes  one  ser- 
mon very  like  another.  He  reexpresses  the  lanmaffe  of  his  texls 
in  formulae  of  stereotyped  phraseology.  He  develops  his  sub- 
ject after  the  same  method,  and  he  concludes  the  whole  with,  the 
same  style  of  application.  The  exercise  of  writing  sermons  is  so 
laborious,  and  tne  demand  for  sermons  is  so  frequent  and  steady, 
that  the  mind  being  forced  by  an  unnatural  pressure,  and  fagged 
by  a  constant  exhaustion,  lays  hold  of  the  thoughts  nearest  at 
hand,  and  falls  into  trains  of  argument  and  illustration  that  are  fii- 
miliar.  Little  time  is  taken  for  generous  study,  because  generous 
study  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  A  large  portion  of  every  audi- 
ence, if  they  find  little  to  startle  or  interest  them  in  the  recurrence 
of  thoughts  and  words  and  methods  tliat  are  iSuniliar,  find  little  to 
offend  mem.  If  the  preacher  takes  a  libertrr  of  manner  or  speech 
that  is  unusual,  he  shrinks  from  the  look  of  wonder,  or  the  mi^ 
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that  indicates  dislike,  and  so  falls  back  into  the  duU  round  of 
listless  monotony. 

Against  these  tendencies  to  a  narrow  range  of  study,  the 
preacher  is  bound  to  secure  himself  by  ever j  possible  precaution. 
The  most  eflFectual  security  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  way 
in  which  one's  profession  itself  is  prosecuted.  Preparation  for 
the  pulpit  should  itself  be  made  to  involve  the  widest  circle  of 
studies,  and  the  most  liberal  education  of  the  &cultie8.  That 
Bnch  a  course  of  study  and  training  may  make  itself  felt  in  ex- 
pository preaching,  nay,  that  it  is  required  by  it,  is  obvious  from 
the  considerations  already  noticed.  Another  way  in  which  ex- 
position favors  this  result,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  a  course  of  ex- 
position upon  almost  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  involves  a 
wider  range  of  subjects  than  are  handled  in  ordinary  preaching. 

The  preacher  is  brought  to  consider  them  by  the  progress  of 
his  exposition.  He  cannot  evade  them,  and  he  is  forced  to  treat 
them  thoroughly.  Many  a  preacher  who  has  committed  Wmself 
to  the  task  of  expounding  a  single  book,  has  been  surprised  at 
the  novel  subjects  which  he  has  oeen  forced  to  discuss,  tiie  new 
efforts  of  thought  to  whicli  he  has  been  summoned,  tne  special 
researches  which  have  been  required,  and  the  conscious  advan- 
tages which  have  been  the  consequence.  We  speak  the  experi- 
ence of  many,  we  are  confident,  when  we  assert  that  such  exer- 
cises have  been  more  profitable  to  themselves  than  any  of  their 
otb^  efforts  for  the  pulpit. 

The  greater  freedom  of  handling  which  is  admissible  in  the 
treatment  of  expository  themes,  the  greater  libertjr  of  discourse 
and  of  illustration,  the  more  familiar  tone  which  is  not  only  al- 
lowed but  required,  are  all  fevorable  to  personal  improvement. 
The  liability  to  fail  is  greater,  we  admit,  but  this  itself  is  a  stim- 
ulus to  effort.  Success  in  such  attempts  ffives  confidence  to  re- 
peat them.  The  preacher  finds  that  preawing  admits  of  greater 
variety  than  he  has  allowed  himself,  and  that  me  wider  his  reach 
of  thought  and  the  more  fSuniliar  his  dealing  with  his  subject  and 
with  his  hearers,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  which  he  gives  if  he 
retains  his  respect  for -his  hearers,  his  theme,  the  sacredness  of 
the  pulpit,  and  for  himself.  From  the  experience  of  these  ad- 
vantages he  gains  a  higher  estimate  of  the  resources  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  weekly  preparations  are  pursued  with  a  new  inter- 
est, and  he  carries  mrough  life  a  wakeful  mind  that  is  rather 
liberalized  than  narrowea  by  his  professional  studies. 

We  hardly  need  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  preaching  which 
most  instructs  and  improves  the  intellect  of  the  preacher,  will  be 
likely  to  improve  the  intellect  of  his  hearers.  A  sermon  is  not, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  a  mere  moral  or  religious  homily.   It  ought 
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to  be  also  an  instructive  lecture,  imparting  new  information,  re- 
viewing that  which  is  already  known,  starting  new  tr^ns  of 
thought,  and  inducing  new  habits  of  reflection.  Preaching,  to  be 
usefm,  on  the  largest  scale  and  with  a  permanent  influence,  must 
excite  and  satisfy  the  intellect,  not  afl;er  a  vulgar  and  fiwhionable 
sort,  by  setting  the  crowd  agape,  by  affectations  and  caprice,  but 
by  stirring  the  mind  with  earnest  argument,  and  enriching  it 
with  new  principles  and  new  applications  of  principles.  we 
have  shown  how  the  Scriptures  are  fltted  to  be  the  food  of  the 
intellect,  and  what  means  of  interest  they  present  to  the  preacher 
who  will  draw  them  out  for  the  use  of  his  hearers.  He  tnen  who 
will  bring  out  their  various  wealth  and  accompany  this  wealth  by 
the  earnest  and  quickening  action  of  his  own  excited  intellect, 
cannot  but  benefit  his  hearers.  His  preaching  will  be  a  constant 
and  generous  education  of  their  minds  as  well  as  a  discipline  of 
their  hearts.  His  preaching  wiU  be  regarded  with  a  constantly 
increasing  interest,  and  the  eflect  will  be  seen  in  a  people  eag^ 
for  information  and  enlightened  in  respect  to  all  those  great 
questions,  concerning  which  man  most  needs  to  be  well  in- 
structed. 

Expositorypreaching  is  demanded  by  the  errors  peculiar  to 
our  times.  These  errors  are  summed  up  in  a  prevailing  dises- 
teem  for  the  value  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  By  a 
large  and  increasing  class  of  men  of  eager  and  active  minds,  the 
reality  of  a  supernatural  revelation  is  rejected.  Industrious  and 
insidious  efforts  are  made  to  extend  these  opinions.  They  are 
boldly  avowed,  as  if  the  whole  contest  was  to  be  carried  by  tlie 
verv  force  of  audacity.  Thej  are  insinuated  by  the  meet  subtle 
ana  fascinating  devices  of  mgenious  craft.  They  are  diffused 
tiiroogh  attractive  books  and  more  attractive  lectures.  Not  only 
is  the  supernatural  authority  of  the  Scriptures  rejected  or  tlirust 
aside,  but  those  who  profess  to  receive  it  treat  this  authority  wiA 
little  practical  deference ;  on  the  one  hand,  breaking  down  the 
Scriptures  by  loads  of  meaning  which  they  will  not  new,  or  on 
the  other,  weakening  them  to  utter  inanition,  by  taking  from 
them  all  positive  import,  and  even  the  possibility  of  possessinfi 
any  import  at  all.  Objections  against  their  historic  truth  ai^ 
consistency  are  confidently  asserted  and  rarely  answered-  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  their  truths,  if  they  aeclare  any,  are  at 
war  with  the  intellect  and  science  of  the  day,  and  that  me  culti- 
vated intellect  of  the  times  has  far  outrun  tneir  teachings,  in  re- 
spect both  to  ike  sciences  of  nature,  and  the  science  of  morals, 
go  that  the  Scriptures  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  voted  down  at 
scientific  convendons  and  in  political  cabals.  Hiere  is  no  use  in 
disguising  this  state  of  things.   Every  preacher  who  will  ccmde- 
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Bcend  to  acqnaint  himself  with  the  actual  jndfiinents  of  many  in 
the  commnnity  in  which  he  lives,  and  even  or  many  in  his  own 
flock,  will  find  that  this  indefinite  or  completed  inndelitv  in  re- 
8}>ect  to  the  authority  or  the  import  of  the  Bible,  prevails  more 
widely  than  he  has  been  aware.  Here  is  but  one  way  to  stem 
this  current  of  evil.  The  Scriptures  must  be  vindicated  from 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  pulpit,  by  using  them  freely  and  expound- 
ins  them  intelligently,  with  reference  too,  to  the  subtle  or  open 
unbelief  which  we  have  described.  Poctrinal  preaching  will  not 
meet  this  difficulty,  for  what  hold  can  the  most  convincing  array 
of  proof  texts  have  upon  that  person  who  rejects,  or  half  believes 
the  authority  of  the  Dook  from  whence  tiiey  are  drawn.  Fine 
preaching,  as  it  is  called,  gratifies  the  taste,  amuses  the  fancy,  and 
confirms  the  unbelieYer  inthe  conviction  that  the  preacher  regards 
the  Bible  with  as  little  respect  as  he  does  himseli.  For,  he  rea- 
sons shortly  but  surely,  if  he  reverenced  the  book,  he  would 
preach  it  more,  and  himself  less,  fi^uentljr.  The  mjstic  vein 
18  respected  for  its  ^ood  intentions,  its  amicable  spint  and  its 
cultivation  of  the  regions  nature,  but  it  cannot  command  the 
respect,  nor  control  the  conscience,  that  needs  to  be  warned  and 
overawed  by  the  awful  facts  which  it  cannot  deny,  and  by  the 
stem  realism  of  an  angry  God  who  has  spoken  to  sinning  man. 
If  othin^  will  so  efiectually  vindicate  the  bible,  as  the  intelligent 
use  of  me  Bible  by  the  preacher,  who  shows  tJiat  he  understands 
its  import  and  the  relations  of  its  import  to  the  history  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  to  the  doubts  of  the  present  time.  We  shall  not 
be  understood  to  say,  that  questions  of  learned  interpretation,  or 
Questions  of  scientinc  exegesis,  are  to  be  brought  into  the  pulpit, 
tnat  the  mythic  theory  and  tne  various  schemes  of  inspiration 
are  to  be  learnedly  discussed.  We  intend  no  such  thing. 
Kather  should  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  as  history,  science  and 
revelation  be  so  justified  that  error  should  be  excluded  as  impos- 
sible, and  the  arguments  of  error  should  be  powerless  to  the  well 
instructed  mind.  Kather  should  a  respect  for  the  Scriptures  be 
so  deeply  inwrought  by  their  manifested  truthfulness  and  worth, 
that  neither  open  denial,  nor  insidious  unbelief  should  be  able  to 
gain  a  hearing  with  the  mind. 

But  the  most  important  service,  which  the  practice  of  expo- 
sitory preaching  would  render  both  to  preachers  and  their  hear- 
ers, would  be  to  change  the  prevalent  style  of  preaching,  so  far 
as  it  is  at  fault,  and  to  correct  the  popular  taste.  It  is  not  in  good 
taste,  we  know,  to  complain  of  preaching  or  of  preachers.  Some- 
times it  is  done  from  no  good  motives  and  in  no  good  temper. 
We  believe,  however,  if  the  opinion  of  veiy  many  disceminff  and 
candid  men,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  could  be  distincuy  ut- 
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tered,  they  would  earnestly  condemn  certain  prevailing  tenden- 
cies in  preaching,  as  d^rading  to  the  clerical  profession,  and 
likely  to  vitiate  both  the  taste  and  the  piety  of  the  chnrches. 
We  care  not  to  discuss  the  question  who  is  most  at  &ult  in  this 
matter,  nor  how  and  whence  these  tendencies  originated.  We 
are  most  concerned  to  know,  how  thej  may  be  arrested.  The 
ambitious  and  aflFected  cast  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit  which 
seems  designed  to  startle  and  surprise,  rather  than  to  instruct,  to 
invigorate  amd  to  warm,  is  no  harmless  nor  trivial  evil.  Whether  it 
be  the  ambition  of  style  or  the  ambition  of  thought,  whether  the 
affectation  be  that  of  paradox  or  of  oddity,  of  conceits  or  of 
piety,  so  far  as  it  is  designed  to  make  the  people  stare  and  to 
constitute  the  preacher  a  marked  man,  it  is  hostile  both  to  the 
dignity  and  the  sacredness  of  the  clerical  profession  and  to  the 
true  growth  and  steadfastness  of  the  churches. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  be  rid  of  these  evils  is  to  displace 
them  by  that  which  is  better.  There  is  no  way  of  doin^  this 
more  enectually  than  by  a  resort  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  mtet 
ligent  and  glowing  exposition  of  the  stores  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, of  discussion  and  of  appeal,  which  the  Scriptmw  embody, 
and  will  give  up  under  the  hand  of  the  workman.  THiere  is  a 
manifest  superiority  in  the  manner  in  which  truth  is  handled  in 
the  Bible,  which  will  shame  away  all  the  trickery  of  a  forced 
and  fantastic  eloquence.  There  is  a  severe  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion, which  will  correct  an  unhealthy  taste.  Above  all,  there  is 
an  earnest  sternness  and  a  fiery  direclxiess,  that  cannot  tolerate 
nor  even  endure  anything  that  is  not  business-like,  manly  and 
zealous.  Let  expository  preaching  be  introduced  into  our  churches, 
and  it  will  form  anew  the  style  of  preaching,  and  the  popular  taste, 
not  by  a  sudden  and  marked  revolution,  but  by  a  slow  but  cer- 
tain transformation. 

The  charge  of  the  late  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  to  his  people,  from 
his  farewell  sermon,  is  altogether  pertinent  to  our  purpose,  and 
adds  to  our  argument  the  authority  of  an  eminent  example  and 
model  of  pulpit  eloquence  : — "  Do  not  choose  a  man  who  alwayB 
preaches  upon  isolated  texts.  I  care  not  how  powerful  or 
eloquent  he  may  be  in  handling  them.  The  effect  of  his  power 
and  eloquence  will  be,  to  banish  a  taste  for  the  word  of  God  and 
to  substitute  the  preacher  in  its  place.  You  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  that  word  preached  to  you  in  its  connection. 
Never  permit  that  practice  to  drop.  Foreign  churches  call  it 
lectfwrmg ;  and  when  done  with  discretion,  I  can  assure  von, 
that,  while  it  is  of  all  exercises  the  most  difficult  fi>r  the  preacner, 
it  is,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  most  profitable  for  you.  It  has 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  in  going  through  a  book  of  Scrip- 
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tore,  it  BpreadB  out  before  you  all  sorts  of  character,  and  all 
forms  of  opinion ;  and  gives  the  preacher  an  opportunity  of 
striking  every  kind  of  evil  and  of  error,  without  subjecting 
him  to  the  invidious  suspicion  of  aiming  his  discourses  at  in- 
dividuals.^ 

We  are  not  insensible  to  the  diflSculties  that  the  enterprise  pro- 
posed would  encounter.  We  know  that  labor  and  ingenuity  must 
oe  severely  tasked,  that  the  preacher  must  give  himself  to  the 
earnest  search  for  truth  and  for  illustrations,  more  perhaps  than  to 
the  study  of  startling  OToupings  of  thought  and  of  galvanic 
spasms  of  expression,  we  know  that  many  prejudices  must  be 
encountered,  that  old  and  inveterate  habits  must  be  abandoned, 
and  that  patience  and  hope  must  whisper  the  promise  of  the  sa- 
tisfaction that  is  long  deferred.  But  we  believe  that  to  him  who 
will  labor  as  he  may,  and  will  labor  as  patiently  and  as  long  as 
he  must,  the  reward  will  come,  in  abundant  and  blessed  satisfac- 
tion to  himself  and  his  hearers. 


Art.  VII.— life  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
CAMPBELL. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  by  William 
Beattie,  M.D«,  one  of  his  Executors*  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff-Street.  1850. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Thorns  Campbell,  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Genius  and  Writinjgs. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia  : 
Geo.  S.  Appleton,  148  Chestnut-Street.  1847. 

We  have  had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  past  to  give  an  account  of 
the  life  and  writings  of  Thomas  Campbell ;  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Beattie's  work  affords  us  a  favorable  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose. 

Dr.  Beattie's  work  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one.  It  is  not  written 
with  any  preeminent  excellence  of  style,  though  well  enough  for  his 
object.  But  the  materials  which  he  has  collected,  besides  display- 
ing the  character  of  the  poet  in  its  true  light  and  vindicating  it  from 
many  aspersions,  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  interesting.  The  let- 
ters of  Campbell  are  the  outpourings  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
arose  spontaneously  and  which  were  uttered  just  as  they  arose  with- 
out the  forethought  of  being  pubhihed.    The  hterary  history  of 
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several  of  his  poems  is  ^ven  with  sufficient  particularity ;  and  there 
are  many  anecdotes  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The  me- 
moir prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poetical  works  is  taken  fnmi 
Fraser^s  Magazine j  but  besides  being  erroneous  in  a  few  particulars, 
it  was  written  by  some  one  who  had  not  entire  sympathy  with  Camp- 
bell,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  has  failed  to  do  him  justice. 

There  were  two  enemies  which  pursued  Campbell  throng  life — 
Highland  pride,  and  poverty.  For  the  former,  he  was  not  alto- 
geuier  to  blame  ;  for  it  came  down  to  him,  we  dare  say,  from  oid 
Sir  Neil,  contemporary  with  King  Robert  Bruce,  through  all  the  de- 
vious windings  of  the  clan  Campbell,  undiluted  and  unimpaired. 
His  poverty  he  might  have  resisted  better,  had  it  not  been  that  with 
his  Highland  pride,  nature  had  given  hun  more  than  a  Highland 
heart,  which  beat  in  sympathy  not  only  for  all  the  near  and  far 
awa'  "  Campbells,  but  also  for  every  human  sufferer.  We  mention 
this  at  the  outset,  because  his  pride  and  poverty  working  against 
each  other  often  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  in  consequence 
there  has  been  a  certain  style  of  sneer  and  pity  in  speaking  about 
him  which  misrepresents  his  real  character.  Thus  the  writer  in 
Fraserh  Magazine  exclaims,  "  Poor  Tom  Campbell !  he  exhausted 
all  his  sympathy  on  the  Poles  and  spent  aU  his  invectives  on 
Russia."  If  the  writer  lives  and  has  read  the  present  memoir,  he 
'  will  have  seen  that  Campbell's  sympathy,  instead  of  being  exhaust- 
ed, continued  to  grow  warmer  and  more  expansive  to  the  last  days  of 
life.  And  surely,  the  writer  of  the  best  lyrics  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  life-long  friend  of  Scott  and  Stewart  and  Alison  and 
Jeiirey  and  others  too  many  to  be  mentioned,  the  founder  of  the 
London  University,  and  the  constant  friend  and  protector  of  Ae 
exiled  patriots  of  every  land,  needs  not  the  pity  of  any  man. 

Campbell  traced  his  family,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  even  to  the  time  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  The 
Campbells  of  Kirnan — the  branch  to  which  the  poet's  family  be- 
longed— ^had  an  estate  in  the  vale  of  Glassary  as  early  as  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  continued  in  their  possession  for  several  gy- 
rations, till  the  death  of  Archibald  Campbell,  when  it  passed  into 
other  hands.  Archibald  Campbell  left  three  sons;  Robert,  who 
was  a  political  writer  in  London,  under  the  auspices  of  Walpole ; 
Archibald,  who  first  went  to  Jamaica  as  a  Presbyterian  minister,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Virginia,  where  he  continued  to  reside;  uid 
Alexander,  the  father  of  the  poet.  Alexander  Canitbell  was  a 
merchant.  He  commenced  business  at  Falmouth,  in  Virginia,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  Scotland  and  settled  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
and  a  clansman,  Daniel  Campbell,  entered  into  copartnership  as 
Virginia  traders.  The  firm  continued  in  prosperous  business  for 
twenty  years.   But  our  Revolutionary  War  seriously  interfered  with 
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the  trade  of  Glasgow,  and  this  old  and  respectable  firm  fell  in  the 
general  ruin.  By  this  unexpected  blow,  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
had  married  the  sister  of  his  partner  in  business  and  who  had  now  a 
family  of  ten  children,  was  reduced  from  affluence  to  comparative 
poverty,  but  he  easily  accommodated  himself  to  his  altered  circum-« 
stances  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  least  in  comfort  and 
respectability.  Alexander  Campbell  was  a  man  of  strong  powers 
of  mind  and  of  considerable  reading — ^his  favorite  subjects  being 
History,  Theology,  and  Philosophy.  He  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  distinguished  men  who  then  adorned  the  University  of 
Glasgow — especially  with  Adam  Smith  and  Thomas  Reid.  The 
latter  was  much  gratified  with  the  approbation  which  Mr.  Campbell 
bestowed  upon  his  "  Inquiry,'^  at  its  first  publication,  "  for  now,'' 
said  he,  there  are  at  least  two  men  in  Glasgow  who  understand 
my  work,  and  these  are  Alexander  Campbell  and  myself."  He  was 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity  in  business  matters  ;  in  politics^ 
the  supporter  of  liberal  principles ;  and  in  his  religious  views,  a 
strict  Presbyterian.  He  had  been  educated  by  the  revered  biogra- 
pher of  the  "  Scotch  Worthies,"  Robert  Wodrow,  and  was  doubt- 
less well  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  The  Campbells  of 
Kiman  had  furnished  the  Kirk  with  a  succession  of  elders  and,  in  an- 
cient times,  of  martyrs.  Alexander  Campbell  did  not  desert  the 
ways  of  his  forefathers.  Family  worship  was  never  omitted  in  the 
household,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know,  that  the  prayers  of  the  fa- 
ther continued  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  son  in  the  last  hours  of 
life. 

Mrs.  Campbell  was  of  a  different  turn  of  mind  from  her  husband. 
She  was  of  a  more  lively  temperament.  She  was  well  read  in  the 
best  English  writers  of  the  preceding  age — ^fond  of  poetry — and  a 
passionate  admirer  of  Scotch  ballads,  which  she  sung  with  great  ef- 
fect. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  family  pride  descended  through 
her ;  she  was  always  "  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Kiman,"  to  which  she  iS- 
tmrards  had  the  satisfaction  of  adding  mother  of  the  author  of 
the  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  "  It  has  been  handed  down  that  she  held 
the  reins  of  family  government  with  no  slack  hand,  for  which,  how- 
ever, she  had  the  apology  that  the  head  of  the  household  was  some- 
what lax  in  his  notions  or  at  least  in  his  practice  on  that  point. 
The  poet  was  accustomed  to  tell  a  story  of  lus  early  days  which  well 
illustrates  the  different  dispositions  of  the  parents.  Mrs.  Campbell 
had  a  cousin,  an  old  bed-rid  lady  by  the  name  of  Simpson,  about 
whose  frail  health  she  was  very  anxious.  So  Daniel  and  Thomas  by 
turns  were  sent  every  morning  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  to  in- 
quire "  How  Mrs.  Simpson  was  1  and  how  she  had  rested  the  night 
before  ?"  Getting  tired  of  these  daily  visits  and  finding  the  bulle- 
tins pretty  much  the  sai^e,  the  boys  concluded  to  report  progress 
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withont  actaally  going  to  inquire.  This  they  carried  on  for  some 
months,  till  at  length  they  thought  it  time  the  old  lady  should  get 
weU,  and  accordingly  they  reported  her  as  quite  recovered.  "  But 
woe's  me,"  said  Campbell,  "  on  that  very  morning  there  comes  to 
our  father  a  letter  as  broad  and  as  long  as  a  brick,  with  cross  bones 
and  a  grinning  death's-head  on  its  seal,  «mouncing  the  death  €f 
Mrs.  Simpson."  The  culprits  were  speechless,  and  so  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campbell.  They  looked  at  the  letter,  then  at  the  boys, 
and  then  at  themselves.  "  At  last,"  said  the  poet,  "  my  mother's 
grief  for  the  death  of  her  respected  cousin  vented  itself  in  cuffing 
our^iars.  But  I  was  far  less  pained  by  her  blows  than  by  a  few 
words  from  my  father."  He  seems  to  have  remembered  both 
pretty  well  and  we  are  sure  got  no  more  than  he  deserved.  But  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  was  much  younger  than 
her  husband,  is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  up  their  large  family  with 
Aspectability  and  placing  the  children  as  they  grew  up  in  stations  of 
honor  and  usefulness. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  bortf  July  27,  1777^  and  received  his 
name  in  baptism  from  the  celebrated  Thomas  Keid.  The  fattier 
and  mother  seem  from  an  early  period  to  have  cherished  ardent 
hopes  concerning  this,  their  youngest  child — though  not  more  ar* 
dent  than  were  realized — ^and  to  have  watched  over  him  with  pa- 
rental fondness.  His  education  was  conducted  under  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  entered  a  student 
of  the  Glasgow  Grammar  School,  where  he  continued  six  years. 
Living  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  protected  by  all  the  influences 
of  home,  and  more  than  all,  watched  over  with  untiring  love  by  an 
elder  sister.  Miss  Isabella  Campbell,  his  affections  were  developed 
along  with  his  intellect,  and  ihev  attained  an  intensity  and  pnri^ 
which  continued  through  life.  At  the  same  time  every  prop^  sti- 
mulant was  employed  to  animate  him  in  his  studies.  By  this  means 
he  easily  made  himself  the  first  scholar  in  the  school.  Among  the 
modes  of  instruction  adopted  by  his  teacher,  Mr.  Daniel  Alison, 
was  one  which  we  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  it  had  a  decided  in- 
fluence upon  the  style  of  his  poetical  writings.  Mr.  Alison  required, 
as  an  evening  lesson,  a  translation  from  some  ancient  classic,  in 
prose  or  verse,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Young  Campbell 
most  generally  made  his  in  verse ;  and  as  these  translations  were 
required  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  were  continued  for  several 
years,  they  must  have  become  very  numerous.  Dr.  Beattie  has 
printed  some  of  his  earliest  verses,  but  they  do  not  possess  superior 
merit. 

Campbell  was  entered  a  student  of  the  University  of  Glas^w,  at 
the  session  in  October,  1791.  His  college  career  was  brilliant. 
He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic 
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classes.  He  received  here  also  much  enconragement  from  his  own 
family.  His  father,  who  was  competent  to  direct  his  reading,  and 
to  take  a  general  snperrision  of  his  studies,  watched  over  thb  part 
of  his  education ;  and  althou^  he  would  sometimes  tell  his  son  he 
had  better  be  reading  Locke  than  scribbling  verses,  he  had  the 
good:  sense  to  let  him  follow  the  instinct "  of  his  genius.  The 
son  not  less  understood  the  character  of  his  father,  and  in  after 
years  rendered  him  the  following  tribute : — 

His  soul's  proud  iDstinct  sought  not  to  enjoy 
Romantio  fictions,  like  a  minfftarel  boy ; 
Truth,  standing  on  her  solid  square,  from  youth 
He  worshipedr--6tem,  uneompromimng  truth.** 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  Sunday  reading  which  the 
father  required,  and  which  the  son  says  he  read  with  interest  and 
reKsh,  was  Sherlock  and  Doddridge — although  after  the  affair  of  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  certain  slight  transgressions  of  domestic  rules,  he  ad- 
mits they  became  less  palatable.  Campbell  continued  his  versions 
at  the  University,  and  took  several  prizes.    He  says,  however. 

Some  of  my  biographers  have,  in  their  friendly  zeal,  exaggerated 
my  triumphs  at  the  University.  It  is  not  true  that  I  carried  away 
all  the  prizes;  for  I  was  idle  in  some  of  the  classes,  and  being 
obliged  by  my  necessities  to  give  elementary  instruction  to  younger 
lads,  my  powers  of  attention  were  exhausted  in  teaching,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  learning."  But  he  was  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  poet  of  the  University,  and  the  scholar  of  the  most  brilliant 
talents  in  it.  Dr.  Beattie  has  published  several  of  his  college  prize 
compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  we  do  not  recognize  anything  very  extraordinary  in  them.  We 
think  the  college  poems  of  N.  P.  Willis,  of  the  late  Greorge  H. 
Colton,  and  of  others,  whom  we  have  known  during  iheir  college 
course,  are  superior  to  them. 

Campbell  continued  at  the  University  from  November  first,  1791, 
till  May  first,  1796 — ^five  sessions.  These  sessions  were  each  six 
months,  which  gives  a  residence  in  the  whole  some  months  shorter 
than  the  usual  residence  in  the  four  years  course  of  American  col- 
leges. Campbell  left  the  University  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar. 
He  continued  to  pursue  his  Greek  studies  through  life.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  with  precision  the  amount  of  his  scholarship.  Dr. 
Beattie  says  that  he  had  at  command  the  best  passages  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  even  in  the  Grammar  School.  One  of  his  University 
pupils — afterward  Lord  Cunninghame — speaks  of  reading  with  him 
Demosthenes  and  Homer.  During  the  vacation  preceding  his  last 
session  at  the  University — which  he  spent  as  teacher  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull — he  writes  of  himself:  "  I  am  much  hurried  at  my  old  comedy 
of  the  ^  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.'    I  am  the  length  of  the  seVenty- 
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third  page  with  the  *  Choephoroe '  of  ^schylus,  the  choral  parts  of 
which  are  very  fatiguing ;  the  length  of  the  piece  is  ninety  pages." 
This  latter  he  afterwards  complete  and  revised.  The  vear  after  he 
left  the  University,  he  finished  a  translation  of  the  "  Medea  "  of 
Euripides,  and  prepared  for  the  press  one  of  the  plays  of  .Sschylos, 
with  original  notes.  Of  these  translations,  he  retained  in  the  au- 
thorized edition  of  his  poems  only  a  few,  but  these  are  very  good. 
Homer  was  a  special  favorite,  and  so  was  Virgil.  He  says  at  a 
later  period,  that  Homer  was  as  essential  to  his  breakfast  as  a 
Scotch  herring.  He  maintained  the  essential  unity  of  the  Homeric 
poems  at  a  time  when  the  Wolfian  heresy  had  more  followers  thaa  at 
present  At  Holland  House  he  discussed  with  Fox  the  merits  of 
Virgil,  and  received  the  approbation  of  that  fine  Latin  scholar — 
"  he  was  so  right  about  Virgil."  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude, 
that  among  the  most  distinguished  contemporary  poets,  he  was  the 
best  classical  scholar,  as  he  was  the  mo9t  purely  classical  poet. 

The  period  which  inmiediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  the 
academical  course  of  education,  when  it  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
final  choice  of  a  profession  for  life,  is  one  of  great  anxiety,  especially 
to  young  men  of  genius,  destitute  of  property,  because  their  instinct- 
ive desires  lead  mem  with  great  force  away  from  all  those  liberal 
pursuits  by  which  a  competence  or  a  fortune  can  be  secured.  It  was 
80  in  the  case  of  Campbell.  He  had  thought  a  little  of  Divinity, 
and  with  that  view  had  studied  Hebrew  and  read  some  of  the  best 
divines,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  decided  call  to  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  attended  lectures  on  Medicine,  but  the  si^t 
of  the  first  blood-letting  disgusted  him  with  that  profession.  With 
a  more  determined  efibrt  he  tried  the  Law,  but  never  could  bring 
the  Pandects  and  poetry  into  harmonious  union.  He  also  at  one 
time  made  up  his  mind  to  come  to  this  country  as  a  merchant,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  take  lessons  in  book-keeping — it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted he  did  not  persevere  long  enough  to  have  mastered  at  least 
the  mystery  of  a  cash-book.  But  we  must  not  do  Campbell  the  in- 
justice of  ascribing  these  frequent  changes  to  fickleness.  The  truth 
IS,  he  was  possessed  by  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  master,  and 
which  led  him  at  its  will.  He  seems  to  have  looked  at  the  matter 
at  last  in  this  liffht  himself,  and  to  have  come  to  the  determination 
to  submit  to  his  fate,  and  become  an  author.  And  we  must  say  it 
was  a  hard  fate.  We  know  of  no  profession  which  imposes  such 
wearisome  drudgery  as  making  books  for  a  living.  The  revelations 
which  have  been  made  of  the  labors  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
among  the  authors  of  the  preceding  age,  would  lead  us  to  apply  even 
to  the  most  successful  of  them,  the  epitaph  in  Goldsmith : — 

^  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Pardon — a  bookseller^  hack." 
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When  we  read  of  Scott  toiling  through  life  like  a  slave  at  the  oar; 
of  Southey  driving  his  pen  from  early  dawn  till  night,  and  at  no  time 
certain  of  a  year's  support  for  his  family ;  and  of  Campbell  sacrific- 
ing the  vigor  of  his  days  to  the  merest  drudgery,  and  without,  even 
by  this  means,  attaining  to  a  reliable  income,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  profession  of  letters  as  the  most  toilsome  and  the  least  remune- 
rative of  the  professions.  The  alternative  seems  to  be^ — to  slave  at 
works  which  are  bom  only  to  die — and  live  ;  or  to  produce  works 
which  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die — and  starve. 

But  to  return  to  Campbell — and  here  we  would  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by,  and  set  down  a  few  dates,  as  we  shall  continue  to  do 
throughout  the  article. 

Campbell  left  the  University,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  May  first,  1796.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  mcmths  as  a  private  teacher  in  a  family  at  Downie  in 
the  Highlands.  Here  he  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  love,  and  very 
naturally  began  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope.''  He  left  the  Highlands 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  in  April,  1797,  we  find  him  in  Glasgow. 
He  soon  after  went  to  Edinburgh  and  got  a  situation  as  "  copymg- 
clerk,"  in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  But  he  soon  after  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr.  Anderson — the  Dr.  Anderson  of  the  "  British 
Poets," — by  whose  means  he  obtained  his  first  job,  which  we  think 
is  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  pay  for  it.  It  was  an 
abridgment  of  Bryan  Edwards's  "  West  Indies,"  arid  the  pay  was 
twenty  pounds.  With  this  prize  he  went  back  to  Glasgow  and  set 
himself  to  his  task.  He  soon  finished  it,  and  in  October  we  find 
him  again  in  Edinburgh,  whither  in  the  following  month,  at  his  in- 
stigation, his  father  removed  with  his  family,  and  ever  after  con- 
tinued to  reside  there.    The  poet  was  now  engaged  in  writing  the 

Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  his  situation  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
pleasant one.  He  thus  describes  it  in  the  retrospect  of  his  life. 
"  And  now  I  lived  in  the  Scotch  metropolis  by  instructing  pupils 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  this  vocation  I  made  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood, as  long  as  I  was  industrious.  But  the  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope ' 
came  over  me.  I  took  long  walks  about  Arthur's  Seat,  conning 
over  my  own  (as  I  thought  them)  magnificent  lines;  and  as  my 
*  Pleasures  of  Hope '  got  on,  my  pupils  fell  oflF.  I  was  not  friend- 
less, nor  quite  solitary  at  this  period  in  Edinburgh.  My  aunt,  Mrs. 
Campbell,  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  Margaret, — so  beautiful  that 
she  was  commonly  called  Mary  Queen  of  Scots — used  to  receive 
me  kindly  of  an  evening,  whenever  I  called  ;  and  it  was  to  them — 
and  with  no  small  encouragement — that  I  first  recited  my  poem, 
when  it  was  finished.  I  had  other  friends  whose  attachment  was  a 
solace  to  my  life.  Before  I  became  known  as  an  author,  I  was  inti- 
mate with  Francis  Jefirey,  and  with  Thomas  Brown." 
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The  "Pleasures  of  Hope"  was  published  April  2T,  1799, 
when  the  poet  was  just  twenty-one  years  and  nine  months  old.  The 
title  was  as  follows :  "  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  two  parts, 
with  other  poems,  by  Thomas  Campbell."  A  copy  of  this  edi- 
tion must  be  very  rare  in  this  country ;  we  have  never  seen  one, 
*  nor  do  we  know  what  the  "  other  poems  "  were.  But  it  tomed  oat 
that  none  were  needed  to  help  out  the  popularity  of  the  yolume. 
For  very  rarely  has  any  poem  of  an  unknown  author  been  receiyed 
with  more  unbounded  favor  than  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope."  It 
was  hardly  two  years  since  the  death  of  Bums,  and  the  young 
poet  was  at  (mce  hailed  as  his  fitting  successor.  They  who  had 
turned  away  weeping  from  the  bier  of  the  inspired  peasant,  it  has 
been  well  said,  look^  around  them  and  joyfully  accepted  the  pledge 
of  returning  day.  The  author  took  rank  inmiediately,  young  hs  he 
was,  among  the  great  men  who  then  adorned  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land— with  Scott,  Erskine,  JeSrejy  Brougham,  Stewart,  Alison, 
McKenzie,  Brown,  Gregory,  Anderson,  and  other  hardly  lesser 
lights,  for  few  cities  have  had  a  more  varied  and  delightful  socie^ 
of  men  of  letters  than  Edinburgh  at  that  period. 

This  poem  was  considered  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  has 
since  been  considered,  as  a  very  extraordinary  production  to  be  writ- 
t^  by  a  young  man  under  twenty-two  years  of  age.  But  this  view 
does  not  do  justice  to  Campbell.  The  poem  does  not  need  to  have  the 
plea  of  infancy  made  in  its  behalf.  It  is  an  extraordinary  poem  to 
be  written  by  any  man.  '  If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  live  as  it  does 
in  literature.  To  be  admired  as  a  mere  curiosity, — ^to  be  embalmed  in 
oollections  as  some  prodigy  of  nature  in  a  museum — ^is  not  to  live  as 
a  work  <^  genius ;  to  do  that,  it  must  penetrate  and  interest  the 
common  sympathies  of  men,  and  it  must  appear  in  that  perfect  form 
which  nature  alone  can  give.  Every  poem  that  perpetually  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  men  from  generation  to  generation,  is  something  extra- 
ordinary ;  it  is  not  constructed  by  expert  mechanism,  but  is  the 
natural  product  of  superi<^  genius.  So  far  is  this  poem  from  being 
extraordinary  as  the  work  of  a  young  man,  it  would  have  he&a  far 
more  extraordinary  if  it  had  been  produced  by  any  one,  of  however 
great  genius,  who  had  passed  much  beyond  the  period  of  life  which 
the  author  had  reached. 

This  poem  is  the  outburst  of  the  mind,  instinct  with  genius  and 
polished  by  culture,  as  it  takes  its  first  survey  of  life.    It  em- 


spirit,  which,  following  its  own  mstinctive  judgments,  looks  with  in- 
dignation upon  the  wrongs  which  afflict  mankmd,  but  enlarged  by 
education  to  take  comprehensive  views,  despairs  not  of  the  fiinal  re- 
generation of  the  race.  It  is  not  the  mere  efiusion  of  a  poetic  tem- 
perament which  seeks  to  turn  everything  in  life  into  poetry,  nor  is  it 
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thd  utterance  of  idle  wishes ;  but  it  sets  forth  the  sympathies  which 
spring  up  in  every  deep-feeUng  mind,  and  speaks  forfii  aspirations 
which  have  their  ground  in  the  nature  of  man.  Every  one  who  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  education  of  young  men  of  a  more  generous 
mould  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  the  correctness  of  those 
judgments  which  they  almost  spontaneously  pass  upon  the  various 
moral  and  political  questions  which  come  before  them  in  the  course 
of  their  studies.  Rarely  in  after  life  is  vice  so  indignantly  rebuked, 
or  oppression  and  wrong  so  strongly  condemned,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  very  generosity  of  their  own  feelings  and  unselfishness 
of  their  disposition  inspire  them  with  ardent  hopes  that  these  vices 
may  be  eradicated  and  these  wrongs  redressed.  We  believe  that 
tiie  views  which  a  young  man  of  this  character  would  take,  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  what  in  strict  reason  they  ought  to  be,  than  the 
views  of  those  whose  feelings  have  been  cooled  and  hopes  been 
checked  by  the  experience  of  actual  life.  Not  unfrequently  has  the 
impulse  to  great  movements  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  man 
on  earth,  been  communicated  by  youthful  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence. The  thoughts  and  feelings  and  sympathies,  therefore,  which 
make  up  the  materials  of  this  poem,  are  not  only  not  bey<md  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  the  youthful  mind,  but  are  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  it ;  it  needs  only  the  plastic  power  of  genius  to  mould 
them  into  poetical  forms. 

But  it  is  not  every  man  of  genius  even,  that  would  have  taken  the 
view  which  Campbell  has  done.  The  problem  of  life  must  pre- 
sent itself  to  every  thoughtful  mind  in  prospect  of  an  immediate  con- 
tact  with  its  realities,  but  in  different  ways  according  to  tiie  natural 
disposition — and  each  may  be  poetical.  One  may  attempt  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  being  and  comprehend  the  moral  relations 
which  he  sustains  to  God,  to  time,  to  eternity — as  we  may  suppose 
a  PoUok  would  do — and  if  tiie  thoughts  take  a  poetic  shape,  they 
will  assume  a  character  of  sublimity  from  the  very  struggle  to  pene- 
trate the  obscure  and  comprehend  the  vast.  Or  one,  looking  only  at 
the  stem  realities  of  the  present,  may  view  everything  as  swept  on- 
ward by  an  irresistible  fate — and  if  he  vent  his  feelings  in.  poetry, 
it  may  be  the  poetry  of  hate  and  defiance — the  poetry  of  a  Satapic 
school.  Another,  surveying  life  only  to  flee  from  it,  may  retire  with- 
in  himself  and  live  im  communion  with  nature  or  in  an  ideal  world  of 
his  own  creation — somewhat  as  Wordsworth  and  Southey  may  have 
done.  But  there  is  another  view,  which  shall  represent  life  neither 
as  a  fate  to  be  defied  nor  a  misery  to  be  hopelessly  endured, — a  view 
in  which  sympathy  with  suffering  is  united  with  the  determination  to 
relieve  it,  and  indignation  at  wrong  with  the  purpose  to  redress  it. 
This  latter  is  the  view  which  Campbell  has  taken,  and  he  was  led  to 
it  both  by  tiie  necessity  of  his  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
life  and  the  character  of  his  education. 
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Campbell  was  by  nature  sympathetic,  generoas  and  hopeful.  He 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  our  Revolution,  and  the  connection  of 
his  family  with  this  country  must  have  familiarized  him  from  his 
early  years  with  our  struggles  for  freedom.  He  heard  the  first 
shouts  of  the  French  revolution,  and  grew  up  amidst  the  violent  dis- 
cussions to  which  it  gave  rise.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  feeling 
throughout  Great  Britain  that  the  period  had  come  round  for  a 
new  advancement  of  the  nation  in  the  path  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  he  himself  might  fairly  be  reckoned  among  those  young 
men  of  liberal  spirit  and  extraordinary  powers  whom  Providence 
raised  up  at  that  time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  reforms  and  to  lay 
anew  the  foundations  of  the  state.  His  education,  too.  had  made 
him  familiar  with  the  masters  of  human  thoi^ht.  He  nad  studied 
Ae  history  of  Grecian  and  Roman  freedom.  He  had  surveyed,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  enlightened  Miller,  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  He  had  learned  to  hate  tyranny  in  every  form, 
and  to  sympathize  with  humanitv  wherever  suffering.  How  deep 
these  feelings  were,  we  may  learn  from  his  pupil.  Lord  Cunninghame, 
"  In  reading  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,'^  he  says,  "  he  delighted  to 
point  out  and  enlarge  on  their  sublime  eloquence  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  views.  He  used  occasionally  to  repeat,  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  the  more  impassioned  passages  of  Lord  Chatham's 
speeches  in  favor  of  American  freedom;  while  at  other  times  he 
poured  forth,  with  great  rapture,  Mr.  Burke's  declamation  against 
Warren  Hastings,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce's  heart-rending  description 
of  the  *  Middle  Passage.'  "  All  these  feelings  and  sentiments  ap- 
pear in  the  poem. 

Under  these  circumstances  Campbell  could  not  but  write  as  he 
did.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  not  so  much  Hope  as  Life  viewed 
by  a  hopeful  spirit.  It  is  not  an  abstract  disquisition  nor  a  formal 
treatise — it  is  the  gushing  forth  of  the  feelings,  as  the  poet,  in  the 
first  flush  of  youth,  scans  the  scene  of  human  life  tiiat  opens  before 
him.  Even  those  topics  which  are  common  to  men  in  every  period 
of  life,  he  colors  with  the  hue  of  his  own  feelings.  The  objects,  for 
instance,  which  hope  summons  before  the  "  sailor,"  "  the  march- 
worn  soldier,"  "  the  wedded  pair  of  love  and  virtue,"  are  not  pre- 
cisely such  as  the  several  characters  might  themselves  think  of,  but 
such  as  the  youthful  poet  conceived  he  in  their  situation  should  have 
summoned.  When  "  congenial  Hope  "  stands  "  hand  in  hand 
with  Genius,  "  'tis  Hope  in  youth's  untroubled  hour."  And  what 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  fresh  hopes  of  ^buth — ^to  enjoy  or 
to  look  back  upon  ?  What  view  of  life  can  havem  it  more  of  poetry 
than  that  which  is  taken  when  the  heart  is  warm^  the  affections  pure, 
the  enthusiasm  unchecked,  the  aspirations  unselfish,  die  hopes  un- 
tried 1   It  }8  this  ^hich  makes  this  poem  so  dear  to  every  one ;  the 
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young  like  it  because  they  sympathize  with  it  in  their  present  feelings, 
and  others  because  they  Uve  their  youthful  days  over  again  in  its 
perusal.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  place  in 
literature.  Hope  is,  indeed,  a  hackneyed  theme,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  claim  for  the  real  subject  of  the  poem,  as  we  have  expounded  it, 
that  it  is  new  in  poetry,  at  least  to  the  extent  in  which  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth  has  been  made  to  portray  its  views  of  life. 

The  preceding  remarks  prevent  the  necessity  of  minute  criticism. 
They  show  us  what  we  shall  find  in  the  poem  and  what  we  ought 
not  to  look  for.  We  should  not  look  for  metaphysical  discrimina- 
tion, for  subtle  observations  on  human  nature,  nor  for  profound  gen- 
eralizations. The  author  has  not  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart  nor  evoked  its  mighty  passions.  We  meet  with  few  of  those 
unexpected  touches  which  open  the  secret  fountains  of  the  soul  and 
which  suggest  far  more  than  they  express.  We  can  call  to  mind 
but  a  single  instance.  It  is  in  the  description  of  the  maiden  made 
maniac  by  the  loss  of  her  lover. 

*^  Oft  when  yon  moon  has  climbed  the  midnight  sky, 
And  the  lone  sea-bird  wakes  its  wildest  cry, 
Piled  on  the  steep,  her  blazing  fagots  bum 
To  hail  the  bark  that  never  can  return : 
And  still  she  waits,  but  scarce  forbears  to  weep 
That  constant  love  can  linger  on  the  deep,^ 

The  lines  in  italics  will  awaken  a  multitude  of  thoughts  in  almost 
every  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  passionate 
thoughts,  ardent  feelings,  pure  afibctions,  warm  and  genial  senti- 
ments, and  all  expressed  in  a  highly  polished  style  of  composition. 

Indeed,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  poem  which  should  be  consid- 
ered as  extraordinary  on  account  of  tiie  youth  of  the  writer,  it  is 
the  perfection  of  the  style.  Such  a  mastery  of  style  is  not  usually 
gained  except  by  long  continued  and  oft  repeated  eiforts.  We  doubt 
if  another  example  of  a  style  so  perfect  in  a  writer  of  genius,  at  his 
age,  is  to  be  found.  It  has  all  the  glow  of  youth  without  extrava- 
gance, and  at  the  same  time  the  polish  and  condensation  of  expres- 
sion which  belong  to  more  matured  powers.  But  we  think  it  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this  excellence.  Besides  that  mysterious 
-power  of  language  which  seems  to  be  a  portion  of  the  birth-right  of 
genius,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  practice  of  poetic  trans- 
lation from  the  classic  writers  into  English,  early  begun  and  long 
continued  under  the  eye  of  a  good  scholar.  He  thus  became  in  the 
forming  period  of  his  mind  familiar  with  models  of  polished  and 
studied  style,  and  accustomed  himself  to  the  careful  management 
of  words  and  clauses.  We  have  already  said  that  his  earliest 
poetry  did  not  have  in  it  much  of  promise,  and  it  is  possible  diat 
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this  careful  and  precise  copying  of  others  may  somewhat  have  re- 
pressed his  powers  of  original  composition.  But  if  it  were  so,  it 
left  them  a  longer  time  to  mature,  and  enabled  tiiem  finally  to  act 
with  a  surer  and  steadier  purpose. 

This  poem  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  reflecting  the  character  of 
the  writer.  The  sentiments  which  he  here  expressed,  he  neyer  de- 
serted. His  love  of  liberty  never  abated,  his  ardent  philandiropy 
never  grew  cool,  his  sympathy  with  whatever  is  great  and  noble 
never  failed.  Neither  his  bitter  experience  of  the  ills  of  life,  nor 
his  more  profound  knowledge  of  man,  nor  his  more  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  the  race,  changed,  in  the  least,  the 
opinions  of  his  youth ;  nor  did  the  triumphs  of  the  oppressors  of 
mankind  weaken  the  confidence  he  cherished  in  the  ultimate  preva- 
lence of  right  and  of  liberty.  On  the  contrary,  his  indignation  of 
wrong  increased  with  increasing  years^  and  his  benevolence  shone 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  The  feelings 
which  led  him  to  exclaim — 

D^Mffted  spirits  of  the  mifffaty  dead  I 
Ye  that  at  Maiathon  and  Leuetra  bled ! 
Friends  of  the  worid !  restore  voor  swords  to  man, 
Fight  in  his  saored  cause,  and  lead  the  van ! 
Yet  for  Sarmatla's  tears  of  blood,  atone, 
And  make  her  arm  pniaeant  as  your  own  I 
Oh  1  once  timm  to  Freedom's  cause  return 
The  patriot  Tell— 4he  Brace  of  Bannockbura 

these  feelings  revived  with  increased  strength  in  later  years.  ' 

And  have  I  lived  to  see  thee,  sword  in  hand 
Uprise  again,  immortal  Polish  landP 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

**  A  theme  for  omnspired  Hps  too  strong. 
That  swells  my  heart  beyond  the  power  of  song.** 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  many  of  the  wrongs  he  denounced,  he 
"  lived  to  see,"  either  wholly  or  in  part  redressed.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  did  not  forget  the  eloquent  invective  of  Burke 
against  the  oppressors  of  India — 

Rich  in  the  gems  of  India's  ffaudy  zone. 
And  plunder  piled  from  kingdoms  not  their  own, 
Degenerate  tndel  thy  minions  could  despise 
The  heart-bora  anguish  of  a  thousand  ones ; 
Could  lock,  with  impious  hands,  Iheir  teeming  store, 
While  flunked  nations  died  along  the  shore.^ 

This  stwi  on  the  character  of  British  merchants  he  beheld  at 
least  in  part  wiped  out.  But  there  was  one  wrong  which  was  up- 
held in  a  way  that  made  even  Campbell's  hopeful  spirit  waver. 
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Yet,  yet,  degraded  mra !  th' expected  day 
That  breaks  your  bitter  cup,  is  far  away : 
Trade,  wealth,  and  fashion,  ask  you  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  mve  Soriptare^  for  the  deed : 
Scourged,  and  debased,  no  Biiton  stoops  to  saye 
A  wretch,  a  coward;  yes,  because  a  slave  T' 

Yet  he  lived  to  see  the  day  when  every  fetter  wae  broken  through- 
out the  British  empire ;  and  it  was  among  the  last  public  acts  of  his 
life  to  express  anew  in  the  Anti-Slavery  World  Convention,  his  in- 
terest in  the  emancipation  of  man,  everywhere,  from  the  thraldom 
of  man." 

Campbell  passed  the  summer  succeeding  the  publication  of  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,",  in  Edinburgh,  occupied  partly  in  literary 
drudgery  and  partly  in  preparing  for  a  new  edition.  The  next  year, 
June  1,  1800,  he  left  England  for  Grermany,  where  he  passed  nearly 
twelve  months,  principally  in  Ratisbon  and  Altona.  Here  he  studied 
Kant,  read  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Burger,  and  wrote  some  of  his 
best  lyrics.  He  reached  London  on  his  return  home,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1801*  The  death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  while  he 
was  in  London,  devolved  upon  him  almost  the  entire  burden  of  sup- 
porting his  mother  and  sisters — a  dutv  which  he  most  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted and  most  faithfully  performed,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  next  two  years  he  spent  alternately  in  London  and  Edmburgh, 
employed  in  the  same  kind  of  literary  labor.  He  at  length  made 
preparation  to  visit  Germany  again,  and  bargained  with  Constable 
to  write  a  book  of  travels,  for  which  he  received  a  part  of  the  pay. 
But  of  a  sudden  his  plans  are  all  changed.  The  poet  was  no 
longer  his  own  master,  and  he  who  had  sung  so  much  of  freedom 
and  independence,  began  to  boast  of  his  own  chains."  It  may  occur 
to  some  of  our  readers  that  a  man  who  could  scarcely  make  a  living 
for  himself,  was  in  no,  condition  to  be  married.  So  it  seemed  to  the 
father  of  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  but  the  poet  could  not  be  made  to 
comprehend  the  argument.  He  had  lew  or  no  debts ;  the  sub- 
scriptions to  his  quarto  were  still  pouring  in ;  the  historical  work  on 
which  he  was  employed  would  bring  him  a  hundred  poiinds  a  volume ; 
and,  besides,  he  had  at  that  very  moment  a  fifty  pound  bank  note  in 
his  desk.^^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  they  were  married. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  10th  of  September,  1803.  He 
resided  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  in  Pimlico  Square,  London, 
but  in  November  of  1804,  removed  to  Sydenham,.a  hamlet  in  Kent, 
not  far  from  London,  where  he  continued  to  live  for  seventeen 
years. 

His  residence  at  Sydenham  was  the  happiest  period  of  the  poet's 
life.  It  was  die  greenest  spot  in  his  memory*  It  was  here  he  en- 
joyed idl  the  blessings  of  quiet  domestic  life,  for  which  he  was 
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peculiarly  fitted,  both  from  the  inteiisity  and  the  purity  of  his  afiee- 
tions.  It  was  here  he  formed  friendships  which  blessed  him  throng 
life.  It  was  here  he  employed  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  their  foU 
development,  in  painful  toils  for  the  support  of  Ijbose  who  were  dear 
to  him,  it  is  true,  but  also  in  the  productions  of  those  poems,  whidi 
have  placed  him  among  the  great  men  of  JBngland.  It  was  here, 
too,  he  suffered  those  afflictions  which  sooner  or  later  ikiust  ^ter 
eyery  household. 

We  will  dwell  a  little  upon  the  picture  which  thememcnrs  presoit 
to  us.  We  shall  tell  the  story  of  his  early  struggles  in  his  own  lan- 
guage : — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  suffered  the  absolute  prita- 
tions  of  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  raUier  ihe  fear  than  the 
substance  of  it,  which  afflicted  us.  But  I  shall  never  forget  my 
Sensations  when  I  one  day  received  a  letter  from  my  eldest  brother 
in  America,  stating  that  the  casual  remittances  he  had  made  to  my 
mother  must  now  cease,  on  account  of  his  unfortunate  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  I  must  undertake,  aloncj  Ihe  pious  duty  of  sup- 
porting our  widowed  parent.  Here  now,  I  had  two  establishments 
to  provide  for,  one  at  Edinburgh  and  another  at  Sydenham.  I  had 
never  known,  in  earnest,  the  fear  of  poverty  before,  but  it  now  came 
upon  me  like  a  ruthless  fiend.  If  I  were  sentenced  to  live  my  life 
over  again,  and  had  the  power  of  supplicating  Adversity  to  spue 
me,  I  would  say.  *  0  Adversity,  take  any  other  shape To  meet 
these  pressing  aemands,  I  got  literary  enga^^ents  both  in  prose 
and  poetry ;  but  a  malady  came  over  me,  which  put  all  poetry,  and 
even  imaginative  prose,  out  of  the  question.  My  anxiety  to  w«ke  in 
the  morning,  in  order  to  be  at  my  literary  labors,  kept  me  awake  aU 
bight,  and  from  less  to  more  I  became  a  regular  victim  to  the  dis- 
ease called  the  coma-vigil.  Besides  the  current  expenses  <^  oar 
common  maintenance,  I  had  to  meet  the  quarterly  payment  of 
usurious  interest,  on  a  debt  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  contract 
for  our  new  furniture,  and  for  the  very  cradle  that  rocked  our  first- 
bom  child.  The  usurious  interest  to  whidi  I  allude,  was  forty 
pounds  a  year  upon  a  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds — ^a  Judaic  loan. 
Throbbing  as  my  temples  were,  after  sleepless  and  anxious  nights, 
I  was  obliged  next  day  to  work  at  such  literary  labor  as  I  could 
undertake — ^that  is,  at  prosaic  tasks  of  compilation,  abridgment,  or 
commonplace  thought,  which  required  little  more  than  the  labor  of 
penm)Bmship.'' — Vot.  i.  pp.  406,  407. 

But  these  doomy  clouds  passed  away.  Brigfatekr  prospects 
dawned.  In  me  latter  part  of  the  next  year,  1806,  the  kinc 
granted  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds.  He  at  once  divided 
It  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  The  relief  which  this  timdy  aid 
aiforded  him,  is  vividly  expressed  by  himself  when  looking  bad:  to 
it  thirty  years  afterwatds :— Bef<»^  that  evebt,  I  hi^  labored 
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under  such  gloomy  prospects  as  I  am  reluctant  to  look  back  upon ; 
and  I  should  probably  consign  the  history  of  them  to  oblivion,  if  I 
gave  way  to  unmanly  feeling  or  false  pride.  But  everything  that  is 
false  in  my  pride  gives  way  to  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  those 
frirads  who  rallied  around  me  at  that  period  ;  and  it  '  M>e  black 
ingratitude  if  I  could  forget  that,  in  one  of  those  daj  s^,  i  was  saved 
from  taking  a  debtor's  lodgings  in  the  King's  Bench,  by  a  munificent 
present  winch  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  conveyed  to  me  from  Lady 
Holland."  Besides,  his  friends  set  on  foot  a  new  quarto  edition 
of  his  poems  to  be  published  by  subscription.  The  subscription  was 
a  very  large  one.  The  next  year,  therefore,  1806,  opened  upon 
him  with  much  brighter  prospects.  His  heiJth  retunietl,  his  spirits 
revived,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  home,  and  the  congenial  society 
which  Sydenham  afiTorded,  the  poet  labored  with  diligence  and  en- 
joyed life  with  a  keen  relish.  And  here,  we  feel  it  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable omission,  did  we  neglect  to  mention  the  family  of  Wynell 
Mayow,  Esq.,  whose  daughters,  especially  Miss  Mary  Wynell  Ma- 
yow,  and  Miss  Fanny  Wynell  Mayow,  were  the  firm  friends  of  his 
family  for  life,  and  whose  intelligence,  refinement,  and  afiection,  en- 
deared to  him  his  residence  in  Sydenham,  and  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  his  whole  after  life.  His  residence  was  not  so  far  from 
London  but  that  his  friends  could  easily  visit  him.  He  kept  up  a 
frequent  correspondence  with  his  mother  and  sisters,  with  Mr.  Ali- 
son, Mrs.  Stewart,  wife  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  other  Scotch  friends. 
Besides,  he  enjoyed  much  congenial  society  abroad.    We  will  give  a 

fart  of  his  own  account  of  a  day  passed  at  Holland  House.  Lord 
lolland  asked  me  to  dine  at  Holland  House,  in  company  with  his 
illustrious  uncle — and  now  I  come  to  a  passage  of  my  life  that  ought 
to  give  inspiring  recollections.  What  a  proud  day  for  me  to  shake 
hands  with  the  I)emosthenes  of  his  time !  to  converse  familiarly  with 
the  great  man,  whose  sagacity  I  revered  as  unequaled,  whose  be- 
nevolence was  no  less  apparent  in  his  simple  manners — and  to  walk 
arm-in-arm  round  the  room  with  him !  But  I  must  own  that  when 
the  great  man  treated  me  with  this  condescension,  I  hardly  knew — you 
will  excuse  the  phrase  " — [it  must  be  remembered  that  the  poet  was 
yet  quite  a  young  man] — I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  standing  on 
my  head  or  my  feet.  Luckily  for  me,  however,  Fox  drew  me  into 
a  subject  on  which  I  was  competent  to  converse.  It  was  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil.  It  is  disgustingly  common  for  shallow  critics  to  talk 
about  3ie  monotony  df  VirgiPs  heroic  characters — unfairly  quoting 
a  single  line — 

'Portemque  Gyan,  fortemqne  deanlihmn^— 

for  VirgiPs  characters  are  really  varied  and  richly  picturesque.  In 
this  critical  belief  I  found  that  the  great  man  with  whom  I  was  con- 
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versiBff,  agreed  with  me  :  and  I  delivered  myself  so  well  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  ne  said  at  parting,  ^  Mr«  Campbell,  you  must  come  and 
see  me  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  there  we  shall  talk  more  about  tliese 
matters.'  Lord  Holland  also  told  me  afterwards,  that  Fox  said  to 
him  aside — ^  I  like  Campbell ;  he  is  so  right  about  Virgil.'  —  Vol. 
i.  p.  447. 

We  may  remark  that  Campbell  wrote  a  portion  of  an  auto- 
biography, which  we  regret  Dr.  Beattie  did  not  print  by  itself,  in- 
stead of  interspersing  it  through  his  own  materials.  The  auto- 
biography ends  with  this  extract. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  quotations  taken  almost  at  random 
from  letters  written  during  this  period,  and  most  generally  to  some 
one  of  the  Mayows.  Writing  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
had  gone  for  his  health,  he  says : — 

**  Well,  I  have  been  long  enoiu^  on  my  own  case.  I  shall  tire  yon  with  it  no 
more.  I  tmst  I  shall  hear  from  Sydenham  good  and  pleasing  aocomits  of  jroor 
health  and  spirits.  ...  *  At  this  star,  I  stop  to  break  open  a  letter  from  poor 
Matilda.  She  says  my  favorites  are  all  well. — AU  toeU !  It  somids  like  1^  sweet 
note  of  the  midnight  sentinel !  A  letter  from  one's  best  friend  is  worth  gdiig 
a  hmidred  leagues  for — to  wish,  and  long  for,  and  receive.  I  have  never  bmn  so 
IGur  away  from  her.  I  may  say  it  is  the  first  wife's  letter  I  ever  received.  She 
seems  in  very  good  ^irita.  I  have  your  family,  I  believe,  to  thank  for  it.  I  was 
agoing  to  have  concluded,  but  my  spirits  seem  to  mount  as  if  I  had  pledmi  to 
my  absent  friends  in  a  bumper.  All  is  well  I  My  wife — my  hearty,  brown- 
Becked  boys — my  faithfril  sister-in-law— and  those  my  wife  emphatically  ^caUs 
« jny  favorites.'   All  is  well  indeetT'—Jutie,  1807.— Vol  i  pp.  462, 463. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  a  letter  written  at  Sydenham,  to 
one  of  the  Mayows  away  from  home  on  account  of  health. 

^  I  have  visited  your  beloved  household;  and  as  to  your  sister  Fannr — about 
whom  I  guess  from  her  nervousness  that  you  are  most  anxious,  I  do  assure 
you,  I  never  saw  her  more  healthy,  charming,  cheerful— everything  that  is  beaa- 
tifril ;  and  compared  with  her  sometimes  state  of  nerves,  she  is  now  positively 
brazen  faoed  I 

We  had  a  long,  deliji^htful,  wise,  and  entertaining  chat  this  morning.  It  was 
after  one  of  my  watch-n^ts,  when  I  had  lain  as  uneasy  as  the  head  tiiat  wean 
a  crown.  I  had  meandered  five  hours  about  the  common,  from  long  before  dark 
till  ei^ht  o'clock — ^my  sleepless  *eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling' — ^when,  after  again 
invokmg  the  drowsy  powers,  and  taking  a  chapter  of  '  G<xiwin's  Politieal  Just- 
ice,' instead  of  laudanum,  I  was  favoreaby  heaven  with  ambrosial  reel  At  mid- 
day I  reeled  up  stairs  in  a  wig,  three  hundred  years  old,  and  a  neckcloth  tied 
like  a  halter  about  my  neck,  when  the  sight  of  your  lovely  sister  made  me  start 
back,  conscious  that  I  was  a  sloven — ^unfit  to  be  seen  by  a  fair  lady!  I  con- 
trived to  breakfiist,  however,  in  her  presence,  and  during  a  most  pleasant  fore- 
noon, we  discoursed  about  a  thousand  thin^ ;  and  Fanny  was  so  MrhibMrmiiTig 
and  good,  and  my  children,  whom  she  praiscM  much,  looked  so  cherubinica],  that 
I  forgot  my  marvelous  old  wig,  and  grew  so  happy  that  I  could  have  sat  down 
and  purred  like  a  cat"      ♦      ♦  » 

1  have  myself  no  great  hopes  of  long  life— not  lonra*,  I  think,  can  this  sleep- 
less frame  subsist  thim  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  ^Hiere  you  will  be  then,  I 
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doQ^  know ;  bnt  I  often  think  when  all  the  plays,  and  poems,  and  novels,  which« 
by  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  hope  to  have  wntten  by  that  time,  are  inspected,  the 
learned  commentator  and  biographer  on  my  poor  works — ^for  every  poetaster  has 
now  his  biompher — ^will  trace  from  piece  to  piece  ^e  similarity  of  characters 
from  whom  I  shall  have  drawn  my  materials  of  the  good  and  oeautiful.  Me- 
thinks  then,  that  yonr  sisters,  Fanny  and  Caroline,  and  yourself,  will  see  your 
images  as  in  a  mirror — not  disfiguring,  I  trust,  but  reflecting  their  genius  and  dis- 
positions just  as  they  strike  my  mind  as  the  models  of  their  severd  descriptions 
of  characters.  When  you  look  at  some  wretched  daubing  of  my  forty-year-old 
countenance,  prefixed  to  some  cheap  edition  of  my  works,  you  will  often,!  fondly 
imagine,  perceive  a  look  of  the  good  will  with  which  your  society  has  often  filled 
my  mind ;  and  which,  perhaps,  may  contribute  to  make  my  physiognomy  more 
good-natured.  I  leave  Lawrence  tiie  pleasure  of  drawing  your  countenance ;  I 
shall  be  proud  enough  to  delineate  the  mind.  You  must  not,  however,  be  in  the 
least  surprised  to  see  these  children  of  fancy,  the  shadows  of  poetical  perfection, 
akeitchea  from  outlines  of  real  life,  used  in  a  most  tragical  and  heart-rending 
manner.  You  must  not  think  I  would  willingly  beat  or  maltreat  you,  because 
some  heroine  whose  nose,  eyes,  and  profile  are  like  your  own,  is  drowned  or  shot, 
or  otherwise  executed  by  the  laws  or  poetical  pathos.  What  would  poetry  be, 
if  heroines  were  to  sail  nappily  and  smoothly  through  a  few  hundred  smooth 
lines  and  never  squeeze  a  tear  from  the  heart  of  the  reader?  No,  no.  I  have 
bad  a  lady  of  great  perfection  in  mind,  manners,  and  physiognomy,  for  many 
months  sentenced  to  a  tragical  end  in  my  next  poem.  She  may  claim  whatever 
resemblance  she  pleases  to  real  life,  but  the  law  must  take  its  course,  and  the 
best  is,  that,  while  the  copy  perishes,  the  original  still  lives  to  furnish  new  pic- 
tures of  perfection,  and  new  sources  of  tragical  interest  in  another  portraiture 
imder  a  different  name."— Octo^,  1807. — VoL  L  pp.  473-475. 

We  add  a  single  extract  more,  for  the  sake  of  the  sentiment. 

You  used  to  say  that  tdlerUs  were  alioays  formidabk,  I  think  not  so.  Supe- 
rior beings  are  necessarily  benignant :  they  guide  us,  and  guard  us,  not  like  the 
jofltiing  of  a  mob,  but  by  a  gainmg,  invisible  influence.  I  never  fear  a  great  man ; 
I  only  fear  and  hate  what  the  slanff  of  the  world  calls  a  clever  man ;  that  is,  gen- 
erally, a  pert  and  haif-wise  man.  In  the  other  sex,  the  women  who  bear  sway 
over  the  generality  of  minds  are  called  accomplished  and  beautifril  women ;  they 
are,  like  tiiose  half-wise  men,  generally  thougnt  formidable ;  they  are  to  me  very 
often  great  objects  of  terror !  just  as  self-conceit  and  bad  dispositions  are  terri- 
ble. But  let  me  see  the  woman  who  is  trulv  admirable,  and  I  umcy  the  most  sh^ 
and  ungainly  admirer  of  female  excellence,  uke  myself,  will  be  very  much  at  his 
eaae,  and  d^tute  of  all  fear  or  diffidence  in  her  presence.  The  tnilybeautifril, 
the  truly  wise,  the  trulv  good,  do  not  abash  even  the  most  retiring.  The  friend- 
ship of  wise  men  which  I  have  enjoyed — ^the  sentiments  with  wnieh  I  have  re- 
ganled  my  real  heroines — convince  me  of  this."— Vof.  i,  479, 480. 

We  have  drawn  rather  more  upon  these  letters  than  is  perhaps 
proper,  bat  we  had  a  particular  object  in  view.  It  was  at  this  time 
and  under  these  circumstances  that  Campbell  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  The  sweetly-flowing  numbers — and 
can  there  be  sweeter  music  than  the  opening  line, 

On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming !— 
the  sketches  of  domestic  love  and  joy  and  peace,  drawn  with  the 
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most  delicate  taste — the  lovely  vision  of  Gertrude,  presented  in  per* 
feet  form  and  beauty, — ooold  only  come,  it  nonld  aeem,  from  a 
mind,  made  harmonious  by  such  influences  and  touehed  in  its  own 
experience  with  a  sense  of  such  grace  and  purity.  There  are  many 
particular  subjects  in  the  poem,  which  doubtless  had  their  counter* 
parts  in  the  congenial  circle  at  Sydenham ;  those  thousand  infant 
charms" — the  father,  "  llie  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind" 
— the  "  enthusiast  of  the  woods" — "  the  days  of  raptured  inflMnee," 
and  with  what  fulbaess,  yet  wise  reserve,  are  they  all  handled.  Ifcff 
is  it  difficult  to  see  although  the  scene  is  laid  in  fair  Wyoming, — 

Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  deHgfats  recaU, 

And  paint  thy  Crer^ae  in  her  lowers  of  yore 

WhoM  beauty  was  the  lore  of  Pennsylvania's  riiore," — 

that  the  materials  of  the  picture  were  drawn  from  nearer  home. 

The  poem  was  published  in  March,  1809.  JeflSrey  passed  judg- 
ment on  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Scott  m  the  Londoii 
Quarterly.  Both  critics  knew  what  value  to  place  on  such  a  poem. 
The  judgment  of  Jeffrey  stands  unreversed.  We  rejoice  onee 
more,"  he  said,  to  see  a  polished  and  pathetic  poem  in  liie  old 
style  o{  English  pathos  and  poetry.  This  is  of  the  pitch  of  tiie 
^  Castle  of  Indolence,'  and  the  finer  parts  of  Spenser ;  with  more 
feeling  in  many  places  than  the  first,  and  more  condensation  and  di- 
ligent finishing  than  the  latter."  But  perhaps  the  best  criticism 
ever  passed  upon  it,  was  at  Callander  House,  the  residence  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart — as  it  is  reported  in  a  letter  fnmi  Mr.  Alison  to  a 
friend  of  Campbell.  "  Mrs.  Stewart's  rapture  rose  with  everf  line ; 
and  when  I  hinted  some  apprehension  that  a  little  more  detail  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  unlearned  reader,  and  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  an  iron  hand  having  shorn  some  of  the  tresses  of  ber 
luxuriant  beauty,  Mrs.  Stewart  declared,  most  positively,  that  ^  ahe 
was  perfect,  and  that  she  could  not  have  read  one  more  page  for  tiie 
world.' "  Both  Jeffi:^y  and  Scott  complained  of  the  obscuri^  of 
a  part  of  the  story,  and  others  have  done  so  since«  This  is,  indeed, 
a  blemish ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  to  remember  that  Ae 
other  parts  of  the  story  are  conducted  with  consummate  judgment* 
Let  any  one  call  to  mind  the  many  topics  adapted  in  themselves  to 
produce  great  poetic  effect  which  almost  forced  themselves  w^u  the 
poet  in  the  subject  he  selected,  but  which  with  stem  self-denial  and 
m  obedience  to  the  laws  of  perfect  art  he  rejected ;  and  then  let 
him  reflect  upon  the  almost  matchless  judgment  which  prevails  in 
the  disposition  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
poem,  and  he  will  conclude  that  the  blemish  alluded  to  is  of  little 
account.  As  in  a  painting,  there  are  many  parts  where  another 
touch  would  spoil  me  whole,  so  in  a  poem  there  are  many  places 
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where  the  greatest  skill  of  the  poet  is  seen  in  what  he  leayes  out. 
It  is  easy  to  bring  in  everything  and  let  the  reader  take  his  choice, 
but  it  is  not  so  easv  to  bring  in  that  which  every  reader  wants  and 
to  omit  only  that  which  no  reader  misses.  In  this  peculiar  exercise 
of  poetical  judgment,  we  think  Campbell  excelled,  and  that  full 
justice  has  hardly  been  done  him,  in  this  respect. 

The  poem  was  every  where  well  received.  This  apparently  was 
the  crowning  period  of  his  life.  He  had  placed  himself  among  the 
first  of  the  many  distinguished  poets  of  his  own  age ;  and  in  his 
own  sphere  and  that  a  high  one,  he  was  without  a  peer.  He  was  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  happy  home  and  of  a  refined  circle  of 
congenial  friends.  The  powers  of  his  mind  were  developed  in  their 
mi^turity,  and  animated  by  the  exhortation  of  the  most  sagacious 
critics  of  the  day,  he  was  prepared  to  try  a  bolder  flight  than  any 
he  had  yet  attempted.  But  soon  after,  death  entered  his  household, 
and  in  succeeding  years  stroke  after  stroke  of  affliction  came  upon 
him.  In  the  spring  of  1810,  he  lost  his  youngest  and  favorite  boy, 
Alison,  This  blow  overwhelmed  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  poet.  It 
was  some  months  before  he  could  devote  himself  to  his  usual  labors, 
and  weeks  after  the  event,  we  hear  him  exclaim :  "  I  mourn  still 
for  my  child  !  I  cry  out  *  Absalom,  my  son  Absalom  !  would  to  God 
I  had  died  for  thee  !'  I  think  that  once  I  had  the  soft,  lovely  hands 
of  two  children  to  go  into  each  of  mine,  and  now  I  have  but  one.  I 
think  of  my  cherub^  and  see  him  playing  on  the  common  before  me. 
But  now — 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  remaining  years  of  his  residence  at 
Sydenham.  In  1815,  he  received  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  himself  in  life-rent,  ?^nd  to  his  children  in  fee.  We  may  mention 
that  the  legacy  was  dven  him,  as  the  testator  expressly  said,  be- 
cause he  ha^  mvided  his  pension  with  his  mother,  and  that  this  re- 
torn  of  the  poet's  filial  love  is  still  enjoyed  in  circumstances  of  pe- 
culiar need>  by  his  son.  But  notwithstanding  this  accession  to  nis 
iiwjoipe,  he  was  not  relieved  from  literary  drudgery,  but  he  had  now 
attained  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  dictate  his  own  terms. 
He  entered,  therefore,  into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Colbum  to  edit 
the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Before  commencing  his  duties  as  editor,  he  made  a  short 
visit  with  his  family  to  Germany,  and  on  his  return,  left  Sydenham 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where  he  continued  to  live. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1821. 

The  most  important  works  which  he  wrote  at  Sydenham,  after  the 
publication  of  "  Gertrude,"  were  "  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,"  md  "  Lectures  on  Poetry."  The  essay  on  the  history  of 
English  poetry  prefixed  to  the  former,  has  ever  been  admired  as  a 
fine  piece  of  prose  composition ;  and  the  criticisms  upon  the  various 
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poets  from  whom  extracts  were  made,  were  of  a  hi^  order,  showing 
a  mind  that  sympathized  with  excellence  of  every  kind.  The  book 
was  published,  we  believe,  in  1817.  The  Lectures were  first 
delivered  in  1812,  before  the  Royal  Institute  in  London,  and  were 
received  with  great  favor.  His  other  productions  we  pass  over. 
Dr.  Beattie  has  not  given  a  very  full  account,  and  the  future  anti- 
quary will  have  in  them  a  fine  neld  of  research. 

Campbell's  residence  in  London,  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  his  assumption  of  the  editorship  of  the  New  Monthly,  was  soon 
overclouded  with  gloom.  We  refer  to  an  event  which  pierced  his 
heart  and  embittered  all  his  after-life.  His  son,  Thomas  Telford 
Campbell,  now  a  youth  of  fifteen,  had  grown  up,  either  from  here- 
ditary taint  or  an  injury  receivea  at  school,  imbecile  in  mind,  and 
sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  1822  had  become  so  violent  in  his 
contact  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  a  private  hospital. 
This  affliction  lay  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  heart  of  the  father 
for  many  years,  till  at  length,  after  many  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  painful  suspense  was  ended  in  the  conviction  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  to  make  his  life  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Dr.  Beattie  remarks,  that  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Campbell  had 
been  much  misrepresented,  if  not  maliened,  as  it  respects  the  treat- 
ment of  his  son.  But  no  one  can  read  these  memoirs  without  feel- 
ing that  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  blame,  but  everything  to 
commend.  We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  point  out  what  more  pat^nal 
kindness  could  have  done.  The  expressions  of  affection  and  the 
outbursts  of  grief  bespeak  the  most  devoted  parental  love  in  a  heart 
wrun|5  with  sorrows. 

With  regard  to  his  literary  labors  during  this  period  of  his  life, 
we  have  little  to  say.  His  editorship,  which  continued  ten  years, — 
commencing  with  1821  and  ending  with  1830,  engrossed  a  good  deal 
of  his  time,  and  the  affliction  which  he  was  steering  unfitted  him 
for  original  composition.  He  wrote  only  a  single  poem  of  any  length, 
"  Theodric,  a  Domestic  Tale."  This  was  published  in  November, 
1824.  If  we  judge  of  this  poem  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written — amid  the  sorrows  attending  the  first  realiza- 
tion of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  his  son — ^we  shall  not  con- 
demn it  I  but  if  we  look  at  it  with  reference  to  the  absolute  stand- 
ard of  poetic  excellence,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  inferior 
poem. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  Campbell  as  a  poet.  We  are  now 
to  contemplate  him  in  another  sphere.  We  regard  him  as  a  great 
public  benefactor.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
founder  of  the  London  University.  During  his  visit  to  Germany  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  \  large  metropolitan  school,  but  he  did  not 
for  some  time  conmiunicate  lus  scheme  to  any  except  a  few  intimate 
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friends.  Daring  the  jwr  1824,  however,  his  views  became  ma- 
tured, and  in  the  spring  of  182o,  several  private  conferences  were 
held  preparatory  to  bringing  it  before  the  public.  We  will  trans- 
cribe his  own  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  this  matter,  in  its  more 
advanced  stages.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter. 

I  have  had  a  doable-quick  time  of  employment  aince  I  aaw  you.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  buflineas  of  the  Magazine,  I  have  had  that  of  the  University 
In  a  fonnidable  shape.  Brougham,  who  most  have  popularity  amonff  the 
diseenters,  propomided  the  matter  to  them.  The  delegateis  of  almost  aU  the 
dissentini^  bodies  m  London  came  to  a  conference  at  his  summons.  At  the  first 
meeting,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  theological  chairs,  partly  Church  of 
England  and  partly  Presbyterian.  I  had  instructed  all  friends  of  the  University 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  make  us  a  Theological  body;  but  Brougham,  Hume,  and 
John  Smith,  came  away  from  the  first  meeting,  sayin^r:  « We  think  with  you, 
that  the  introduction  of  Divinity  will  be  mischievous;  but  we  must  yield  to  the 
dissenters  with  Irving  at  their  head.  We  must  have  a  Theological  College.'  I 
immediatelv  waited  on  the  Church  of  England  men,  who  had  already  sub^ribed 
to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  and  said  to  tnem :  *  You  see  our  paction  is  broken ; 
I  induced  you  to  subscribe,  on  the  faith  that  no  ecclesiastical  interest,  English  or 
Scotch,  should  predominate  in  our  scheme ;  but  the  dissenters  are  rushing^  in. 
What  do  you  say?*  They,  that  is,  the  Church  of  England  friends  of  the 
scheme,  concerted  that  I  should  go  commissioned  from  them  to  say  at  the  Con- 
ference, that  either  the  Church  of  England  must  predominate,  or  else  there 
must  be  no  church  influence.  I  went  with  this  commission;  I  debated  the 
matter  with  the  dissentm.  Brougham,  Hume,  and  John  Smith,  who  had 
before  deserted  me,  changed  sides  and  came  over  to  me.  Irving  and  his  party 
stoutly  opposed  me,  but  I  succeeded  at  last  in  gaining  a  complete  victory.  The 
dissenters  themselves,  I  must  say,  behaved  with  extreme  candor ;  they  would  not 
even  sufiTer  me  to  conclude  my  replv  to  Mr.  Irving,  but  exclaimed,  *  Enourii, 
enough,  we  are  convinced  and  conceae  the  point  that  the  University  should  oe 
without  religious  rivalship.'  The  scene  concluded  amicably.  Lord  Althorp  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and  coincided  in  the  decision.  A  directory  of 
the  association,  for  the  scheme  of  the  University,  is  to  meet  in  my  house  on 
Monday ;  and  everything  promises  well  You  cannot  conceive  what  anxiety  I 
have  undergone,  whihrt  fimagined  that  the  whole  beautifril  project  was  likely  to 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  dissent^s  university.  But  I  have  no  more  reason  to  be 
dksatisfied  with  the  dissenters  than  with  the  hundred  Church  of  England  sub- 
aeribers,  whose  interest,  I  have  done  my  best  to  support  /  regard  Oiis  as  an 
eventful  day  in  my  IffeP-^-AfrU  30,  1825.-— FoZ.  tt.  ff,  166, 167. 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Hume  had  an  interview  with  the  Minis- 
ters, to  whom  a  copy  of  Campbell's  scheme  of  Education  was  sub- 
mitted. The  government  favored  the  plan.  The  subject  became 
every  day  more  popular.  Public  meetmgs  were  held ;  patrons  mul- 
tiplied ;  subscriptions  poured  in ;  and  before  the  end  of  summer  he 
had  the  certain  prospect  of  seeing  his  expectations  realized.  Camp- 
bell, now  that  success  was  sure,  withdrew  from  an  active  participa- 
tion in  the  a&irs  of  the  University,  though  not  until  he  had  again 
visited  Germany  to  study  the  German  system  of  education.  Great 
credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  others,  but  to  Campbell  belongs  the  honor 
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of  haviiig  formed  the  plan,  of  first  brinp|ing  it  before  the  pablic,  and 
of  directing  the  movements  by  which  it  was  at  Itn^  carried  into 
ezeoation.  He  always  looked  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  part 
he  took  in  this  transaction,  and  said  of  it,  that  it  was  to  him,  per- 
haps, the  only  important  event  in  his  lifers  little  history. 

In  1826,  Campoell  was  elected  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glas- 

Sow*  The  ofGice  of  Lord  Rector  had  become  merely  an  office  of 
opor,  thongh  originally  one  of  great  importance*  It  is  usually  cen- 
ferred  on  political  grounds,  ana  always  on  men  of  distinction.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  other  great  men  have  held  it,  and  Canning  was  one 
pf  Campbell's  competitors.  Campbell  was  received  by  the  students 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  his  inaugural  address  was  pro- 
ixounced  the  most  eloquent  ever  delivered*  Allan  Cunningham  de- 
scribes a  part  of  the  scene  i  It  was  a  deep  snow  when  he  reached 
the  colleffe-green ;  the  students  were  drawn  up  in  parties,  pelting 
one  another,  the  poet  ran  into  the  ranks,  threw  several  snowballa 
with  unerring  aim,  then  summoning  the  scholars  around  him  in  the 
hall,  delivered  a  speech  replete  wiUi  philosophy  and  eloquence.  It 
is  needless  to  say  how  this  was  welcomed-"  Most  of  the  Lor4 
Rectors  had  oontented  themselves  with  delivering  the  Inaugural 
Address,  because  the  other  duties  had  become  obsolete,  but  Camp-t 
bell  went  through  with  all  the  duties,  and  introduced  some  changes 
of  great  importance  to  the  University.  He  was  reelected  the  next 
^ear,  and  also  the  third  year,  although  there  had  not  been  another 
instance  of  the  kind  for  a  century.  These  honors  were  highly  grati? 
fying  to  the  poet,  and  he  was  justly  proud  of  them. 

But  amidst  these  honors,  Campbell  was  called  to  experience  the 

Ereatest  affliction  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  devoted  loff 
ad  always  been  his  solace  and  support  in  sJI  bis  other  triak|  wfp 
taken  away  from  him.  She  died  on  the  9th  cdf  May,  1828.  Dt, 
Beattie  has  deemed  it  due  to  the  sacredness  of  such  sorrow,  not  te 
lift  the  vail  whidi  conceals  it  from  common  view.  Perhaps  he  has 
decided  wisely,  although  we  have  always  thought  that  Lockhartj 
whose  sound  judgment  is  seen  in  every  portion  of  his  life  of  Scott, 
never  showea  his  judgment  more  than  >n  publishing  that  part  of 
Scott's  Diary  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Surely  never  before  was  such  a  memorial  left  on  record  of  any 
woman*  We  shall  make  a  single  quotation  from  Campbell'^  letters 
at  this  time ;  At  times,  the  sight  of  a  kiiot  of  riblxm  or  a  trinket 
upmans  me  and  makes  me  weep  for  hours.  But  altogether,  I  am 
too  mature  in  life,  and  too  much  master  of  myself,  and — I  trust  I 
may  say,  without  your  censure, — too  well  possessed  of  a  pure  coa- 
seience,  to  be  abandoned  to  unavailinf^  despondeiiQy.  I  wish  tp 
make  the  rest  of  my  life  as  useful  tp  society  f^id  m  h(H[i9ii^l>le  a?  WJ 
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limited  faculties  will  pemit.  And  I  think  this  is  honoring  mj  dear 
Matilda's  memory  in  a  more  manly  and  decent  manner,  than  if  I 
were  to  waste  myself  to  tax  the  sympathy  of  my  friends,  by  nursing 
to  excess  those  panes  of  separaticm  from  the  companion  of  half  my 
life,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  may  well  be  conceived  to 
vibrate  deeply  enough  through  my  heart.''  This  wish  was  not  a 
Tain  one*  His  charities  grew  more  and  more  abundant,  and  his 
Bacrifices  for  others  became  greater  and  greater  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  His  philanthropy  was  not  a  poetic  dream, 
but  an  active  principle. 

It  would  be  unpi^onable  in  speaking  of  Campbell,  to  omit  to 
mention  his  connection  with  the  cause  of  Poland.  The  last  Polish 
revolution  broke  out  on  tiie  19th  of  November,  1880.  The  news 
soon  reached  England.  It  rekindled  all  the  youthful  ardor  of  the 
I>oet,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  with  his  whole  soul.  He 
was  absorbed  in  it ;  he  gave  for  it,  he  begged  for  it,  he  interceded 
for  it.  He  summoned  up  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  rarely  in 
verse  have  there  been  expressed  such  heart-felt  sympathy,  such  ter- 
rific invective.  His  name  was  hailed  in  Poland  as  an  omen  of  sue* 
oess.  The  Poles  fbught  nobly ;  the  struggle  was  prolonged  ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  might  triumph.  But  the  sanguinary  conflicts  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  1881,  in  which  Warsaw  fell,  de«- 
etroyed  the  hopes  of  Areedom.  A  gentleman  who  was  present  wh^ 
Campbell  received  the  news,  says,  Never  in  my  life  did  I  9ce  a 
man  so  stricken  with  profound  sorrow !  He  looked  utterly  woe-be- 
gone :  his  features  were  haggard,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  lips  pale,  his 
color  almost  yellow.  If  I  had  been  told  that  any  man  could  have 
been  similarly  affected  by  tiie  news  of  any  political  event,  or  catas* 
trophe,  I  could  not  have  believed  it.  It  was  not  regret,  deep  con* 
oem,  or  mere  melancholy,  at  tidings  of  a  distressing  public  nature, 
but  real  heart-felt  sorrow,  stupefying  grief,  an  astounding  trouble  d 
mind  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  m  which  all  his  hopes  center-r 
ed."  The  defeat  of  the  Poles  brought  laige  numbers  of  them  into 
England.  Many  of  these  exiles  had  been  reduced  from  affluence  to 
poverty,  and  all  needed  sympathy  and  aid.  Campbell  took  the  lead, 
in  the  efforts  for  their  reuef.  In  concert  with  a  distinguiahed  Ger- 
man lawyer,  Adolphus  Bach,  he  formed  a  Polish  Association  for  tiiis 
purpose.  He  was  at  the  head  of  it.  Eveiything  else  was  sacrificed 
to  this  objectf  The  Association  was  formed  in  March  (1832),  and 
in  December  he  writes,  About  four-score  refuge  have  been  sup- 
ported or  relieved,  and  sent  abroad  by  our  society.  But  the  task  of 
doing  so  was  left  entirely  to  your  humble  servant  and  our  indefatis- 
able  and  worthy  secretary,  Adolphus  Bach.  He  has  injured  ms 
business  as  a  German  jurist ;  and  I  have  injured  my  health.  Sino^ 
May  1st,  I  have  never  been  in  bed  later  than  six — devoting  r^;ular« 
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ly  four  hours  to  writing  letters  to  the  rich  and  charitable — and  hun- 
dreds have  I  written,  in  order  to  raise  some  hundreds  of  pounds  for 
our  fourscore  patriots." — Vol.  ti.  p.  1286.  But  the  excitement  was 
too  much  for  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  its  more 
active  duties,  but  he  continued  for  several  years  to  contribute  to  its 
funds.  Dr.  Beattie, — ^whose  intimate  connection  with  the  poet  com- 
menced about  this  time — thus  writes,  At  his  town  lod^ngs,  he 
was  beset  every  hour  of  the  day  by  appeals  to  his  sympathy, — solici- 
tations for  assistance,  literary  and  pecuniary — and  tliese  to  a  man,  who 
had  seldom  fortitude  enough  to  resist  a  prising  request,  became  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Instead  of  growing  callous,  however,  he  seem* 
ed  to  become  more  and  more  sensitive  with  experience ;  and  to  have 
witnessed  any  distress  in  the  morning,  which  he  had  not  the  means 
of  relieving,  poisoned  his  enjoyments  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  saw 
him  almost  daily,  under  these  circumstances ;  very  rarely  without 
some  '  new  and  most  deserving  case '  to  be  tsken  in  hand ;  and, 
whenever  I  acted  professionally  or  otherwise,  in  concert  with  the 
poet,  the  relief  he  experienceil  in  his  own  feelings  was  often  as  great 
as  that  he  had  administered  to  the  patient."  Dr.  Beattie  adds  in  a 
note,  ^^This  partnership  between  the  warm-hearted  poet  and  the 
writer  terminated  only  at  his  death-bed  ;  and  if,  among  the  numer- 
ous instances  that  now  start  up  in  retrospect,  much  good  was  done 
or  evil  prevented,  the  merit  was  his.  He  was  the  g^  Samaritan, 
who,  while  others  avoided,  sought  out  cases  of  distress  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  relieving  them." — Vol  ii.  p.  289. 

Campbell's  friends  were  somewhat  disposed  to  lau^h  at  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Poland,  but  it  sprang  from  the  best  impulses  of  the 
heart,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  poet  was  not  wiser  than 
the  statesmen  who  then  controlled  the  councils  of  Western  Europe. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly,  in  a  notice  of  the  editi(m  of  his 
collected  poems  published  in  1881,  makes  himself  merry  over  his 
forebodings  as  to  the  growing  power  of  Russia.  But  have  not  re- 
cent events  vindicated  the  words  of  the  poet  1 

**  Russia,  that  on  his  throne  of  adamant, 
Consults  what  nation's  breast  shall  next  be  gored ; 
He  on  Polonia's  Golgotha  will  plant 
His  standard  fresh;  and,  horde  succeeding  horde. 
On  patriot  tombstones  he  will  whet  the  sword, 
For  more  stupendous  slau^ter  of  the  free. 
Then  Europe^s  realms,  when  their  best  blood  is  poured, 
Shall  miss  thee,  Poland  

But  there  is  in  one  of  his  letters  a  still  more  remarkable  predicticm. 

I  am  sick  and  fevered  with  Germany  for  suffering  this  foolish  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  He  fears  letting  his  own  people  taste  a  little 
freedom  more  than  resigning  his  own  freedom  to  Russia — ^for  he  will 
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soon  be  the  yery  vassal  of  the  inhaman  Sclayes,  and  so  also  toill  the 
King  of  Prussia  henceforth.^^ —  Vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Have  not  the  last 
few  months  even  converted  this  prediction  into  a  fulfilled  prophecy  1 

The  aid  which  Campbell  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Poland  and  the 
Polish  exiles,  may  be  regarded  as  finishing  his  career  as  a  public 
man.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trace  out  the  events  of  his  subse- 
quent life.    We  return  to  speak  of  him  as  an  author. 

CampbelPs  connection  with  the  "New  Monthly ended,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  year  1880.  He  was  then  connected  for  a  year 
or  more  with  the  "  Metropolitan."  This  closed  his  labors  as  an 
editor.  We  shall  not  speak  of  him  in  that  capacity,  although  we 
have  some  slight  sense  of  the  drudgery  he  endured.  In  1834,  he 
published  a  "  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons.''  In  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
he  visited  Africa,  and  on  his  return  published  in  the  New  Monthly 
the  results  of  his  observations  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  from  llie 
South,"  which  were  afterwards  printed  as  a  separate  work.  We 
omit  to  notice  his  other  prose  works  as  unimportant.    In  1842,  he 

{mbUshed  the  "Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,"  which  was  the  last  of  his 
Ong  poems.    But  we  can  only  place  it  in  the  same  rank  with 
"  Theodric." 

We  have  reserved  the  consideration  of  his  lyric  poems  to  this 
place  that  we  might  examine  them  together  ;  besides,  some  of  the 
finest  of  his  short  poems  were  written  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

We  rank  Campbell  among  the  first  of  English  lyric  poets.  He 
had  that  soul  of  fire,  whose  burning  thoughts  and  feelings  find  their 
most  appropriate  expression  in  the  ode,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  taste 
founded  on  the  classic  models,  the  severity  of  which  kept  him  from 
the  extravagances  for  which  some  poets  seem  to  have  claimed  a 
poetic  license.  But  the  form  is  as  essential  to  poetry  as  the  matter. 
We  will  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  nature  and  worth  of  poetic 
expression,  since  we  think  Campbell  particularly  excelled  in  it.  If 
the  thought  be  the  soul  of  poetry,  the  word  is  the  body  ;  and  if  the 
soul  bear  a  heavenly  impress,  we  may  claim  for  the  body  that  it 
shall  have  a  divine  beauty.  Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  production 
of  Nature,  and  as  the  powers  of  Nature  are  ever  striving  to  be  de- 
veloped in  forms  of  beauty,  so  poetic  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be 
said  to  have  an  instinctive  appetency  for  perfect  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  we  need  not  confine  this  to  poetry.  Language  itself 
is  no  mechanical  thing,  but  a  power  of  nt^ture,  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  develop  by  necessary  processes  the  forms  in  which  the 
productions  of  the  soul  are  to  appear.  Particular,  definite  thoughts 
can  never  exert  all  their  influence  upon  mankind  till  they  shall  have 
attained  a  form  of  expression  which  all  shall  recognize  as  the  natu- 
ral one.  The  proverbs  of  all  nations  are  the  choice  thoughts,  sen- 
timents, principles,  which  have  become,  as  it  were,  incarnated  in  the 
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foms  which  nature  seems  to  haye  desimied  for  them*  But  tbese 
rmarks  apply  particularly  to  poetry.  This  power  of  giving  perma- 
nent form  to  thoughts  and  feelings  is  a  part  of  the  gift  divine." 
It  is  the  ap{)ropriate  office  of  the  poet  to  arrest  these  Sioughts  and 
feelings  which  float  in  chaos  through  the  minds  of  men,  and  cause 
them  to  come  forth  in  forms  of  beauty  which  all  shall  recognize  and 
own.  The  thought  expressed  in  the  oft-quoted  line,  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man,"  was  common  to  other  minds ;  Wordswordi  was 
the  first  to  give  it  an  utterance  in  a  way  to  make  all  other  persons 
adopt  the  utterance  as  their  own.  The  words  of  Bums,  ^  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,"  are  very  simple  and  express  a  sentiment  whidi 
must  have  been  often  felt  before,  but  till  then  had  never  been  spoken 
in  a  common  language  which  all  could  read.  It  had  remained  like 
metal  in  the  ore ;  Bums  put  his  royal  stamp  upon  it  and  made  it 
current  coin.  We  have  taken  our  illustrations  from  single,  short 
lines  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but  we  might  refer  to  entire 
poems.  Were  not  the  diought  and  Uie  word  in  Milton's  L'Alle^ 
and  II  Penseroso,  bom  together  as  one  perfect  creation  1  This  gift 
of  language  is  a  sure  test  of  a  genuine  poet.  It  is  to  us  a  far  more 
mysterious  power,  as  it  is  developed  in  perfection,  for  instance  in 
Shakspeare,  than  that  power,  which  gives  birth  to  the  thou^ts  of 
the  poet,  for  the  latter  are  often  common  to  iJl  men  and  derive 
their  preeminence  alone  from  the  expression.  There  is  no  poet  of 
modem  times,  perhaps,  who  has  excelled  Campbell  in  this  respect 
— ^no  one  who  has  produced  so  many  lines  which  live  in  the  mindB  of 
men.  Many  of  them  have  become  a  part  of  the  language  itself% 
We  will  refer  to  two  instances  only. 
With  respect  to  the  lines, — 

*'Ti8  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mysticsQ  lore, 
And  coming  eveiUs  east  their  Aadows  hefor^'^ 

ihe  following  anecdote  is  preserved.  The  happy  thought  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  the  previous  summer.  He  had  gone 
early  to  bed,  and  still  meditating  on  the  wizaird's  warning,"  fell 
fast  asleep.   During  the  night  he  suddenly  awoke,  repeating^-^ 

^  Events  to  erne  cast  their  shadows  befot^." 

This  was  the  very  thought  for  which  he  had  been  huntii^  during 
the  whole  week.  He  rang  the  bell  more  than  once  with  increased 
f(^ce.  At  last,  lihe  servant  appeared.  The  poet  was  sitting  widi 
one  foot  in  the  bed  and  one  on  die  floor,  with  an  air  of  mix^  im- 
patience and  inspiration.  He  called  for  a  light,  and  seizing  hold  of 
the  pen,  wrote  down  the  happy  thought,"  but  as  he  wrote,  changed 
the  words  "  events  to  come  "  into  "  coming  eventSy^^  as  it  now 
stands  in  the  text.    That  slight  change  seems  to  uB  to  have  made 
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Ae  (fifierence  between  the  line  being  known  to  every  one  and  being 
known  only  by  tbose  who  are  acqnunted  with  the  whole  poem. 
Without  it,  it  would  have  been  like  a  beantifnl  p<»i;rait  with  some 
feature  imperfect. 
The  familiar  line, — 

« like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between,** 

has  an  interesting  history.  The  thought  seems  to  have  be^n  first 
introduced  into  poetry  by  a  poet  of  Sie  seventeenth  century,  John 
Norris, — 

**  How  fading  are  the  jojrs  we  dote  upott— 
Like  apparitions  seen  and  gone  ! 
But  those  which  soonest  &ke  their  flight 
Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strongs 
Lik^  angeU^  visits  short  and  bright^ 
Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long." 

Blair  has  borrowed  this  thought  in  his  poem  of  the  Grave,''  and 
thus  expresses  it, — 

"  visits 

like  those  of  angels — short  and  far  h^ween^* 

But  he  has  marred  the  line  by  introducing  tiie  demonstrative  pro- 
noun, and  in  substituting  "  far  between  "  for  "  bright,"  he  has  not 
only  sacrificed  the  most  expressive  epithet,  but  he  has  destroyed  the 
appropriate  connection  there  was  before  between  the  two  epithets, 
for  the  visits  might  as  well  be  long  "  and  "  far  between,"  as 
short  and  far  between,"  and  indeed  with  even  greater  propriety. 
Bums  next  took  up  the  theme,  and  he  gives  the  line  thus, — 

**  like  the  visits  of  good  angels,  few  and  fkr  between." 

But  the  epithet  ^^good"  is  almost  tautological,  at  least  no  one 
would  miss  its  absence.  It  was  at  this  point  in  its  history,  that 
Campbell  found  the  line  and  changed  it  as  we  now  have  it, — 

« like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  between.*^ 

By  using  the  compound  angel-visits,"  he  secures  greater  com- 
pactness and  avoids  the  harshness  of  the  possessive  case,  and  by  sulv 
stituting  the  epithet  "  few "  for  "  short,"  he  gives  a  somewhat 
gre&tet  appropriateness  to  the  two  epithets,  so  that  he  seems  to 
^ve  improved  upon  Blair  and  Bums,  but  as  between  him  and  Norris, 
the  questicm  is  doubtful---the  epithet  bright "  is  so  beautiful  when 
spoken  of  an  angePs  visit.  If  we  look,  however,  at  the  wMO' 
tstAT^y  we  shall  assign  the  palm  of  victory  to  Campbell. 

The  martial  lyrics,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  "  HohenlinAen," 
The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  and  others,  are  too  well  known  to  au- 
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thorize  any  remarks.  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  is  to  ns  a  per- 
fect  poem*  Although  Campbell  wrote  so  many  battle  pieces,  he 
was  no  friend  to  war,  and  in  a  few  odes  he  has  succeeded  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  surrounding  civic  heroes  with  a  halo  of  glory  not  inferior 
in  brilliancy  to  that  which  encircles  the  brow  of  the  warrior.  We 
will  refer  as  an  example  to  the  ode  entitled  Men  of  England," 
and  will  quote  diree  stanzas, — 


What  are  monoments  of  bravery, 
Where  no  public  virtues  bloom, 
What  avails  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trophied  tuples,  arch,  and  tomb  t 

Pageants  I  Let  the  world  revere  ns 


And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 

Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russel's  glory, 
Sidney's  matchless  shade  is  yours— 
liartjrrs  in  heroic  story 
Worth  a  hundred  Agincourts." 


There  is  a  class  of  odes  which  take  a  higher  flight,  such  as,  The 
Last  Man,"  and  "  O'Connor's  Child."  On  the  whole  we  think 
tliat  O'Connor's  Child  "  is  the  best  of  Campbell's  poems,  as  it 
unites  more  perfectly  than  any  other  both  beauty,  sublimit  and 
pathos. 

In  1886,  Campbell  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  in  which 
he  inserted  those  only  upon  which  he  would  rest  his  claim  to  be  re- 
membered. This  selection  was  made  with  wonderful  judgment  and 
self-denial.  There  are  not  more  than  two  poems,  The  Dirge  of 
Wallace,"  and  "  Love  and  Madness,"  about  the  admission  of  which 
there  could  be  any  question,  while  of  all  the  poems  printed  by  Dr. 
Beattie  in  the  Memoirs,  there  is  not  one  that  should  not  have  been 
rejected,  though  there  are  a  few  that  needed  only  the  final  polish. 
His  critics,  Jeffrey  and  Scott,  were  constantly  calling  for  long  poems, 
but  borne  down  as  he  was  by  the  necessary  toils  of  life,  did  not  the 
poet  judge  the  more  wisely  1  Indeed,  will  not  these  short  poems — 
these  odes — actually  exert  a  greater  influence  upon  mankind  than 
any  of  the  long  poems  of  his  age  1 — of  Southey's  1  or  even  of  Scott's 
himself?  Scott,  indeed,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  good  sense,  has 
so  decided  the  matter.  Upon  Washington  Irving's  telling  him  on  a 
certain  occasion,  that  Campbell  was  deterred  from  writing,  by  Ae 
superior  brilliancy  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  and  of  his  own,  Scott  re- 
plied. Pooh !  how  can  Campbell  mistake  the  matter  so  much  ? 
Poetry  goes  by  quality,  not  by  bulk.  My  poems  are  mere  cairn- 
gorms, wrou|^ht  up,  perhaps,  with  a  cunning  hand,  wd  may  pass 
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well  m  the  market  as  long  as  cairngorms  are  the  fadiion ;  but  they 
are  mere  Scotch  pebbles  after  all.    Now  Tom*  Campbell's  are  reid' 
diamonds,  and  diamonds  of  the  first  water."    Is  not  this  the  sen- 
tence whiich  has  already  been  passed  on  tjiese  poets  ? 

We  hasten  to  the  closing  scene.  Worn  ou^  by  disease,  Camp- 
bell, with  his  niece  who  had  lived  with  him  for  one  or  two  years,  left 
En^and  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Boolo^e  in  France.  Here 
he  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Dr.  Beattie  with  his  wife  hurried  to 
attend  upon  him  in  his  last  moments.  We  shall  give  the  account  in 
•the  words  of  Dr.  Beattie.  *  "  June  12th. — By  his  desire,  I  again 
read  the  prayers  for  the  sick ;  followed  by  various  texts  of  Smp- 
ture,  to  which  he  ^stened  with  deep  attention  ;  suppressing,  as  much 
as  he  could,  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing,  which  had  become  al- 
most laborious.  At  the  conclusion,  he  said,  it  is  very  soothing." 
At  another  time,  I  read  to  him  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Cu- 
pels ;  directing  his  attention,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  comforting 
assurance  they  contained  of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
by  the  Savior.  When  this  was  done,  I  asked  him,  ^  do  you  believe 
all  this?'  *  Oh  yes,'  he  replied  with  emphasis,  do.'  His 
maimer  all  this  time  was  deeply  solemn  and  affectin|^.  Later  in  the 
day,  he  spoke  with  less  difficulty — ^he  said  sometbng  to  every  one 
near  him.  To  bis  niece,  who  was  leaning  over  him  in  great  anxiety 
and  anticipatii^  every  little  want,  he  said,  ^  Come-*— let  us  sii^ 
praises  to  Chnst' — then  pointmg  to  the  bedside,  he  added,  ^Sit 
here.'  ^  Shall  I  pray  for  you  V  she  said ;  ^  Oh,  yes,'  he  replied ; 
*l©t  us  pray  for  one  another!'"  He  died  June  16,  1844.  He 
was  carried  to  England,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

If  our  readers  should  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  snb- 

{'ect,  we  have  to  say  by  way  of  apology^  that  Campbell  is  the  poet  of 
iberty  and  humanity,  and  that  m  spirit  he  is  as  much  an  American 
aa  an  English  poet. 
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Art.  VIII.  PLANK  ROADS. 

History^  Structure^  and  Statistics  of  Plank  Roads  in  the  Untied 
States  and  Canada.  By  W.  Kingsford,  Civil  Engineer  on  Ac 
Hudson  River  Railroad.  With  remarks  on  Roads  in  general^ 
by  F.  G.  Skinner,  and  a  Letter  on  Plank  Roads^  by  tbe  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Clarke.  Philadelphia  :  A.  Hart,  late  Carey  and 
Hart,  126  Chestnut  Street.    1851.    pp.  40. 

Plank  roads  have  within  a  few  years  become  an  important  part 
of  the  general  system  of  intercommunication  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  We  believe  they  have  not  been  extensively  adopted  else- 
where, though  we  see  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be  done,  and  wi^ 
equal  advantage.  We  have  thought  that  a  few  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  New  Englander.  In  making 
them  we  shall  draw  somewhat  largely  upon  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
for  which  we  would  make  this  general  acknowledgment. 

A  plank  road  consists  of  two  parts.  These  are  the  road  bed  and 
the  superstructure.  The  road  bed  does  not  differ  from  any  well 
made  turnpike  road.  The  superstructure  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
the  stringers,"  and  the  planks.  The  stringers  are  thick  and 
broad  plank,  and  should  be  not  less  than  one  loot  in  breadth  and 
two  inches  in  thickness.  The  stringers  are  laid  longitudinally  with 
the  road  ;  if  only  two  are  used,  they  should  be  placed  so  far  apart  that 
the  wheels  of  vehicles  with  the  ordinary  length  of  axle,  will  pass  over 
theur  center,  and  if  a  third  is  added,  which  is  the  best  way,  it  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  give  some  support  to  the  tread  of  the  horse.  The 
stringers  are  imbedded  so  that  their  upper  surface  is  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  road  bed.  The  planks  are  laid  transversdy 
on  the  stringers,  and  each  one  is  settled  by  mauling  till  it  rests  flat 
and  plumb  on  the  stringen  and  solid  on  the  ground  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  no  space  is  left  for  air  beneath.  The  planks  are  driven 
dose  together,  and  thus  form  a  perfect  flooring.  This  flooring  is 
then  covered  with  sand  or  fine  gravel,  which  prevents  the  calks  of 
the  horses'  shoes  from  cutting  the  planks,  and  the  tire  of  t^e  wheels 
from  wearing  them.  The  grit,  moreover,  penetrates  into  the  grain 
of  the  wood  and  forms  a  kmd  of  protective  covering,  and  by  filling 
up  the  interstices  hinders  the  passage  of  water  in  wet  weather. 
The  planks  are  eight  feet  lonff.  The  whole  width  of  the  road  ahoM 
be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  teet,  of  which  ike  planked  portion  will 
of  course  occupy  eight  feetj  and  should  be  on  one  side  and  not  in 
the  center.  As  in  passing,  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  the  vehicles  to 
turn  off  upon  the  unplanked  portion,  which  is  called  the  "  turn-off,'' 
it  is  obvious  that  that  portion  should  be  on  a  level  wiUi  the  planb, 
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and  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  To  facilitate  the  return  of  the 
wheel,  the  planks  are  laid  alternately  in  and  out,  so  as  to  form  a 
jog,  on  which  the  wheel  can  catch. 

The  cost  of  a  plank  road,  including  right  of  way,  is  on  an  average 
about  seyenteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  mile.  The  annual  re- 
pairs will  average  for  a  series  of  seven  years  about  ten  dollars  a 
mile,  and  the  planks  must  be  relaid  every  eighth  year.  The  cost 
q{  repurs  and  of  replanking,  however,  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  grade  and  the  drainage.  The  grade  should  not  be  over  one  foot 
in  sixteen,  and  might  be  much  less,  with  advantage.  The  drainage,, 
which  is  the  most  important  point  of  all,  should  be  so  managed  as 
to  allow  no  water  to  stand  on  the  planks. 

The  income  of  the  road  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  derived  from 
tolls.  These,  accordmg  to  the  law  regulating  them,  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  cent  and  a  half  a  mile  for  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  animals ; 
and  one  half-cent  a  mile  for  every  additional  animal ;  for  every  ve- 
hicle drawn  by  one  animal,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile,  and  for 
each  horse  and  rider,  or  led  horse,  half  a  cent  a  mile. 

The  questions  of  draught,  of  the  rate  of  travel,  of  the  wear  of 
animals  and  of  vehicles,  are  important  to  be  considered.  Mr. 
Clarke  says,  in  general,  They  are  the  best  roads  imaginable,  bet- 
ter by  far  than  the  best  paved  or  *  macadamized '  road,  pleasanter 
for  the  person  riding,  easier  for  the  animals,  and  far  less  destructive 
to  the  carriages  tibat  roll  upon  them.  A  very  little  snow  is  enough 
to  make  excellent  sleighing,  and  you  can  drive  in  the  night  as  well 
as  in  the  day,  for  the  horses  will  instinctively  keep  the  road."  Mr.. 
Kingsford  makes  the  following  statement :  Experiment  has  de- 
termined ^e  load  which  a  horse  is  capable  of  drawing  on  the  plank 
road  to  be  so  weighty,  that  one  almost  hesitates  to  set  it  down  from 
fear  of  the  accusation  of  extravagance.  On  the  Salina  and  Central 
road,  a  few  weeks  back,  for  a  wager,  a  team  of  two  horses  brought 
in,  without  any  extraordinary  strain,  six  tons  of  iron  from  Brewerton,. 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  to  Syracuse.  One  and  a  half  cords  of 
green  beech  is  a  common  load,  which  is  equivalent  to  four  and  a  hidf 
tons.  And  there  is  so  little  resistance  on  a  properly  constructedi 
road,  that  an  average  team  of  two  horses  can  travel  with  this  load 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  day  after  day,  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  four  miles  an  hour.  Indeed,  the  farmer  does  not  seem  to> 
make  any  calculations  of  the  weight  taken.  He  loads  his  wagon  as 
best  he  can,  and  the  onlv  care  is  not  to  exceed  ^e  quantity  which 
it  will  carry ;  whediier  the  team  can  draw  the  load  is  not  the  ques- 
tion— ^for  those  who  travel  on  plank  roads  affirm  that  the  only  dan- 
ger is  ^at  the  wagon  cannot  bear  the  load,  not  that  the  horse  cannot 
draw  it."  The  difference  between  the  common  road  and  the  plank, 
road  is  well  and  fairly  illustrated  by  the  following  fact  given  by  Mr«. 
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Kingsford :  A  maniifSActurer  of  Utica  formerly  transported  from 
the  railroad  to  his  establishment — a  distance  of  seven  miles — ^teii 
bales  of  cotton  a  da^,  with  two  teams  of  two  horses  each,  each  team 
making  bat  one  daily  trip ;  but  on  the  recently  constructed  plank 
road,  (me  team  performs  journey  twice,  deUyering  fifteen  bales 
daily.  The  average  weight  of  a  bale  of  cotton  is  five  hmidred 
pounds  ;  one  team,  therefore,  is  now  equal  to  the  work  of  seventy-: 
five  hundred^  while  on  the  old  road  it  was  equal  to  only  twenty- 
five  hundred.  These  loads  must  be  ceiisidered  as  fair  average 
burdens,  without  the  energy  of  the  horses  being  unduly  tazed.'^ 
We  may  place  the  usual  load,  for  a  team  of  two  horses,  at  threa 
tons. 

The  average  rate  of  the  stage  coach  on  the  plank  road  is  ei^t 
miles  an  hour. 

The  wear  and  tear  to  the  horse,  harness  and  vehicle,  is  reduced 
at  least  one-half.  Horse-shoes  last  twice  the  time.  Instead  of  Se- 
quent new  shoes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  them  periodically  re- 
moved. These  savings  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gun  in  point  of 
time,  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  tolls,  which  are  exacted. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  the  relations  which  plank 
roads  may  sustain  to  the  several  modes  of  communication  within  any 
given  region,  to  the  canal,  the  railroad,  and  the  c(Mnmon  road.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  three  remarks.  In  the  first  pl^ue,  plank 
roads  should  take  the  place  of  most  railroad  branches.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  length  of  the  branches  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
railroad  is  about  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  main  line,  and  that  as 
a  whole  they  produce  no  income.  Here,  then,  is  in  reality  a  railroad 
of  fifty  miles  long  in  the  richest  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  does 
not  pay  the  expenses  of  running  it.  The  reason  why  diort  railroad 
branches  are  not  profitable,  seems  to  be,  that  the  inhabitants  having 
their  own  motive  power,"  prefer  to  use  it  for  short  distances,  so 
Uiat  the  main  line  doea  not  get  much  by  the  branch  road  whkdi  it  did 
not  before  get.  It  seems  to  us,  that  ^e  plank  road  is  just  what  is 
wanted  to  complete  and  perfect  the  railroad  system  of  any  region. 
It  is  inevitable  that  a  long  line  of  railroad  connecting  distant  impor- 
tant points  between  which  there  is  a  demand  for  the  most  speedy 
transport,  should  pass  to  the  right  or  left  of  many  important  places, 
irhich  places  must  decline  bv  ^e  growing  up  (£  others  on  the  road, 
unless  they  can  be  connected  with  the  main  line  in  some  easy  way. 
A  village  five  or  ten  miles  from  a  railroad  could  not  furnish  frei^ 
and  travel  for  a  branch  railroad,  which  would  cost  in  the  one  case 
one  hundred  and  in  the  other  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more, 
while  it  would  support  a  plank  road,  costing  only  eig^t  or  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  (me  case,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
in  the  odier* 
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In  the  second  place^  there  are  many  regkms  which  have  not  at 
any  giren  time  business  enough  to  support  a  railroad,  but  capacity 
to  do  it,  if  its  resources  should  be  developed.  But  it  may  take  some 
years  fully  to  develop  them.  Now  in  this  case  a  plank  road  is  just 
what  is  needed.  The  business  of  the  region  will  pay  a  fair  income 
Bpcm  a  comparatively  small  capital,  which  it  could  not  do  upon  a 
lurger.  Mr.  Kingsford  estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  railroad  is  at 
least  twelve  times  that  of  the  plank  road.  If  we  suppose  the  re- 
pon  through  which  a  more  speedy  means  of  transport  is  required  to 
be  twenty  miles  long,  the  cost  of  a  plank  road  would  be  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  of  a  railroad  about  four  hundred  and  for- 
ty-two thousand  dollars.  This  latter  sum  might  in  the  course  of 
some  years  earn  a  fair  income,  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  would  be  un- 
productive. But  the  plank  road  will  pay  handsomely  from  the  out- 
set and  is  ready  to  give  way  to  the  railroad  whenever  the  increase  of 
business  shall  authorize  it.  In  this  case,  indeed  in  every  other,  the 
plank  road  should  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
engineer.  Its  line  of  direction  and  its  grades  should  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  fact,  that  iron  rails  may  at  some  future  period 
be  laid  upon  the  road  bed.  This  conversion  of  the  plank  road  into 
a  railroad,  if  it  should  become  expedient,  could  take  place  at  those 
periods  when  the  planks  shall  have  become  so  far  worn  as  to  require 
to  be  removed.  The  economy  of  this  arrangement  will  be  further 
evinced  by  considering  the  fact,  that  in  average  distances  the  fare  on 
tiie  plank  road  is  only  three  cents  a  mile  while  on  the  railroad  it  is 
Bot  much  less  ;  and  that  the  difierence  of  time  in  most  cases  is  not 
more  tiian  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  raihroad.  This  difference  too 
is  much  more  important  to  merchants  and  travelers  going  long  dis^ 
tances  than  it  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  region  who  have 
to  travel  short  distances  in  their  own  vehicles.  It  seems  to  us, 
therefore,  that  in  cases  like  this,  and  there  are  some  such  eve^  in 
New  England,  the  plank  road  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  system  of 
intercommunication,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  railroad. 

In  the  third  place^  while  attention  has  properly  been  directed  to 
eostly  structures  exclusively  as  the  means  of  facilitating  communi- 
cation between  distant  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  until  within  a  few  years  to  improve 
the  modes  of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
county,  or  township,  or  smaller  portions  of  territory.  We  have 
been  disposed  to  grumble  if  we  could  not  go  a  hundred  miles  on  the 
railroad  in  three  or  four  hours,  but  have  been  quite  content  to  take 
the  same  time  to  go  a  dozen  miles  in  our  own  vehicles.  Now  we 
believe  that  an  improvement  in  the  means  of  travel  and  transport 
for  the  inhabitants  livbg  within  small  districts  of  territory,  among 
themselves,  would  be  as  great  a  gain  to  the  country  in  proportion  ta 
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tiie  money  expeodedy  as  has  been  secured  by  canals  and  raihroads* 
What  does  this  gain  consist  in  1  If  we  trace  it  t^  its  ultimate  source, 
it  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  saving  of  time.  The  person  who 
goes  by  railroad  to  New  York  saves  an  hour  or  two  compared  with 
tiie  person  who  goes  by  steamboat,  and  he  who  goes  by  steamboat, 
still  more,  compared  with  the  person  who  goes  in  his  own  carriage* 
The  farmer  who  requires  one  whole  day  to  transport  a  given  amount 
a  |;iven  distance  on  a  common  road,  will  transport  the  same  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  on  a  plank  road.  Now  to  estimate  the  amount 
time  saved,  or  in  other  words,  of  productive  power  increased  or 
money  made,  by  a  complete  system  of  intercommunication  for  short 
distances,  would  be  impossible.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  number  of 
miles  run  by  all  the  railroads  in  any  State  within  one  year,  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  that  State,  we  should  find  that  each  indi- 
vidual on  an  average,  had  traveled  but  a  very  few  miles,  and  of 
course  had  saved  but  a  very  little  time  :  but  if  we  were  to  divide  the 
number  of  miles  passed  over  by  vehicles  on  the  common  roads  in 
that  State  in  the  same  space  of  time,  by  the  same  number,  we  should 
be  astonished  at  the  difference.  If  now  each  inhabitant  in  going 
the  number  of  miles  he  travels  in  the  year,  on  the  common  roads, 
could  by  any  means  save  two-thirds  of  his  time,  and  if  tiiis  unount 
of  time  saved,  should  be  made  the  standard  of  the  actual  worth  to 
tiie  community  of  the  improvement,  then,  we  say  that  such  an  im- 
provement would  be  far  more  valuable  to  any  State  than  the  railroad 
system — valuable  almost  beyond  estimate,  as  that  has  proved  to  be. 
We  believe  that  the  next  great  step  in  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  communication  will  be  in  the  modes  of  transpcnrt  and  travd 
which  is  and  must  be  accomplished  by  animal  power.  And  this  im- 
provement will  diffuse  its  blessings  far  more  equally  among  the  peo- 
ple than  the  railroad  or  canal.  The  railroad  benefits  the  termini 
^4  ^  intermediate  points,  and  indirectly  the  whole  region,  but 
in  the  case  supposed  almost  every  householder  in  any  given  commu- 
nity would  be  directly  benefited.  In  illustration  of  this  position 
we  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Kingsford,  who  has  collected 
some  valuable  statistics  on  the  subject.  He  has  given  in  specific 
statement  the  effects  of  these  roads  upon  the  surrounding  country. 

*<Utica. — One  hundred  and  sixty-three  mfles  of  plank  road  may  be  said  to  be- 
long to  thie  city  and  converge  toward  it  These  roads,  ftirther,  connect  the  dfj 
with  roads  lea<ung  to  Sackett's  Haibor,  a  distance  of  seven^  miles,  and  to 
wego,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  plank  roads,  duriag 
the  UbII  and  spring,  fiirmers  could  not  take  to  the  city  loads  exceeding  8  cwt  At 
these  seasons,  the  streets,  markets,  and  hotels  would  be  deserted,  presentiiig  & 
painfUl  aspect  of  depression  of  industry.  In  fiict,  it  was  only  in  the  deep  wm- 
ter,  when  the  sleighing  was  good,  and  in  the  clear  summer  months,  that  aethns 
business  could  be  relied  upon.  The  plank  roads  have  equalized  the  seasona 
Parmers  can  now  come  in  everyday  in  the  year.   There  is  a  steady  trade  earned 
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on,  and  it  is  asserted  that  business  has  increased  100  per  cent  The  streets  bear 
witness  to  this  prosperitjr,  for  in  all  weathers  they  present  a  bustling  and  animat- 
ed a|^)earance.  Indeed,  it  is  on  wet  days  that  fimners  often  prefer  driving  to  the 
dty,  having  little  occupation  at  home  in  bad  weather. 

*^  Property  has  increased  in  value  15  per  cent ;  the  population  26  per  cent  A 
new  trade  lias  grown  up.  On  the  northern  road,  the  woolen  manufactures  in 
operation,  some  few  miles  from  Utica,  were  in  the  habit,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ob- 
taining their  supplies  by  the  canal — and  on  the  other,  of  importing  their  manu^ 
factured  articles  dv  the  same  communication.  They  now  purchase  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  Utica,  and  sell  their  goods  there-— thus  creating  a  more  profitable  and 
better  kind  of  business.  Generally,  the  plank  roads  al^ut  Utica  prove  that  the 
travel  is  soon  doubled.  What  rate  of  increase  will  follow  cannot  oe  anticipated. 
The  surrounding  woodlands  have  considerably  increased  in  value ;  formerly,  they 
were  scarcely  s^ble.  The  timber  is  now  regularly  cut;  consequentiy  ooro- 
wood  has  been  reduced  in  value  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  cord-^e  difference  of 
carting  from  lots  some  short  distance  from  Utica ;  and,  as  35,000  cords  are  an- 
nually consumed  in  Utica,  .there  is  an  annual  savins  of  (52,000,  which  would  be 
the  original  cost  of  about  thirty  miles  of  plank  road. 

On  the  Rome  and  Utica  road,  property,  some  few  miles  from  Utica,  has  gone 
up  25  per  cent 

On  the  Utica  and  Dion  road,  the  advance  is  laid  at  15  per  cent 
**  The  Utica,  Clinton,  and  Waterville,  and  the  Utica  ana  Waterville  roads,  fur- 
nish a  good  instance  of  the  influence  of  plank  roads.  The  latter  was  the  old 
main  road,  and  when  the  former  was  built,  all  the  traffic  was  turned  to  the  new 
road ;  and  the  little  village  of  New  Hartford,  situated  on  the  old  road,  was  quite 
deserted.  The  result  was  the  determination  of  the  residents  there  to  continue  a 
road  direct  from  Waterville  through  New  Hartford  to  Utica,  by  which  means  the 
lost  travel  not  only  returned  to  the  road,  but  property  increased  in  New  Hart- 
ford about  10  per  cent,  and  in  Waterville  20  per  cent 

''On  the  Utica  and  Frankfort  road,  the  advance  on  property  has  been  15  per 
cent" 

We  make  one  other  quotation,  in  which  the  author  sums  up  the 
advantages  of  plank  roads  to  the  farmer. 

**  The  farmer  has  what  he  never  had  before-Hi  good  road  every  day  in  the 
year — ^tiie  same  in  all  seasons.  Formerly,  the  sprint  and  fkW  were  periods,  when 
the  avenues  to  the  neighboring  city  were  closed  to  nim.  On  the  piank  road,  he 
can  select  for  Ms  journey  days  when  he  cannot  work  on  the  farm,  taking  with 
greater  ease,  in  half  the  time,  three  times  what  he  formerly  could  carry ;  and 
while  residing  close  to  the  road,  he  sees  his  neighbor  living  five  miles  off,  bring- 
ing two  wagons  to  the  planks,  and  then  transferring  the  contents  into  the  larger, 
and  moving  off  with  it-Uie  can  load  his  single  vehicle  with  the  full  amount  it 
can  carry,  and  proceed  onward -without  delay.  His  woodlands  acquire,  intrinsi- 
eally,  a  value  which  they  had  not  before,  for  he  can  cart  sufficiently  in  one  load 
to  pay  him  for  the  expense  of  carting  and  cutting,  allowing  a  fair  value  for  his 
timoer.  His  farm  increases  in  value  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  and  commands  a 
sale  from  the  fact  that  the  produce  never  lacks  a  market,  and  has  a  more  regular 
and  higher  net  value.  By  ttie  current  price,  he  knows  what  he  can  count  upon. 
Ifis  gndn  is  worth  what  all  grain  fetches  in  the  next  market,  deducting  the  cost 
of  cartage  to  take  it  there,  which  he  can  calculate  to  a  cent,  and  deliver  when  he 
needs  money.  The  adjoining  tannery  (and  the  probability  is  there  is  one  within 
twenty  miles)  will  buy  his  bark.  His  cord-wood  can  be  carried  the  same  dis- 
tance.  He  sells,  for  remunerating  prices,  his  perishable  produce,  such  as  vege- 
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UUes  and  fruit,  pumpkiiii,  oorn-sUlk  and  iall  apples,  which  broudht  him,  ne- 
viowly,  ft  Terr  small  sum,  as  the  only  market  was  in  the  small  Vulages  when 
there  was  little  demand  for  them.** 

The  history  of  plank  roads  is  very  brief.  The  first  road  of  this 
kind  built  on  this  contin^t  was  in  Canada  in  1835-36.  It  ran 
east  from  Toronto.  The  first  plank  road  in  the  United  States  wia 
the  Salina  and  Centrsl  Square  "  road,  which  was  baik  in  1847. 
Within  the  four  years  since  that  time,  there  have  been  constructed, 
or  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  2,106  Hiiles  of  plank  road  in 
tiie  State  of  New  Y(Mrk,  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,833  a  mile.  The 
eo$t  of  1,201  miles  of  railroad  in  that  State,  as  reported  in  I860, 
was  146,604,921  :  the  cost  of  2,106  miles  of  plank  road  is 
$3,860,296 ;  and  we  are  strongly  impressed  wil^  tJie  belief  that 
the  latter  has  been  expended  as  profitably  for  the  State  as  tfie 
former.  The  earnings  of  these  roads  have  been  literally  enormous. 
Mr.  Kingsford  says  that  the  stock  of  no  one  of  them  is  under 
par,  but  mosi  of  them  at  a  great  advance— some  cannot  be  bought 
at  all. 

We  have  not  deigned  to  treat  this  subject  at  length,  but  we 
tiiink  it  has  an  imp<vtanee  which  has  not  as  yet  been  conceded  to  it 
in  New  England.  We  hope  it  may  be  more  thoroughly  diseoswd 
in  journals,  where  perhaps  the  discussion  will  be  more  appropriate. 


Art.  IX.— SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  THE  HON.  DAVID  DAGGETT. 

Tm  eminent  public  services  of  the  Hon.  David  Daggett,  lately 
deceased,  and  his  wide  reputation,  especiallv  as  Professor  in  the  Law 
Department  of  Yale  College,  and  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Suprme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  have  induced  the  Editors  of  the  New  £n^- 
landw  to  request  for  publication  the  following  address,  sketching  his 
Ufe  and  character,  which  was  given  on  liie  oecasion  of  his  buriiS  by 
the  Rev.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton. 

There  lies  before  us,  in  death,  no  more  henceforth  to  be  seen 
among  t^e  living,  robed  for  the  grave,  the  form  of  one  whom  we 
have  long  looked  upon  with  admiration,  afiection  and  reverence ; 
one,  who,  through  a  long  life,  has  been  eminent  in  the  piibUc  ser- 
vice ;  one  whom  this  town,  and  city,  and  College,  and  State,  have 
willingly  trusted  and  delighted  to  honor. 
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This  moarDful  event  has  not  come  upon  us  suddenly.  We  have 
long  felt  that  it  must  come  soon.  We  have  seen  our  friend,  once 
rigorous  and  active,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers''  in  our  streets 
public  resorts,  graduallpr  withdrawn  by  the  growing  infirmities 
of  age  to  complete  seclusion  m  his  own  dwelling.  That  voice,  which 
once  rung  like  a  clarion  in  the  halls  of  justice  and  of  legislation, 
and  in  the  clear  music  of  social  converse,  has  been  losing  its  full- 
ness and  power.  We  have  seen  a  falling  away  in  that  bold  and 
strong  Roman  face,  and  dimness  stealing  the  fire  of  that  eagle  eye. 
That  brisk  step,  which  was  once  seen  in  our  streets  before  the  sun 
of  each  morning,  we  have  observed  to  grow  more  and  more  feeble 
and  tottering.  And  that  noble  form,  with  its  antique  and  peculiar 
but  comely  dress,  which  was  once  seen  every  day  by  our  citizens, 
and  in  the  sanctuary  as  regularly  as  the  gates  of  Zion  were  opened 
on  the  Sabbath,  has  been  gradually,  and  at  length  wholly,  withdrawn 
from  public  view.  We  have  known  that  the  davs  of  man's  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten ;  that  if  they  are  u)urscore  years,  it 
is  by  reason  of  strength  ;  and  that  when  they  are  near  to  fourscore 
and  ten,  they  must  soon  be  cut  off.  And  when  it  was  learned  that 
disease  had  come  upon  our  friend  in  his  extreme  age,  we  all  felt  that 
but  one  event  could  be  reascMiably  expected. 

But  our  expectation  of  this  event,  our  certainty  that  it  could  not 
be  long  deferred,  does  not  divest  it  of  sorrow.  Our  sorrow  is  in- 
deed calm  and  tranquil.  It  is  not  the  sorrow  of  those  who  mourn 
over  one  cut  down  in  the  prime,  or  the  midst,  of  his  days  and  his 
usefulness  :  for  our  friend  is  borne,  a  patriarch,  to  his  grave,  as  a 
shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  season.''  It  is  not  the  sorrow  of  disap- 
pointed expectations,  broken  plans  and  blighted  hopes.  It  is  not 
the  sorrow  of  that  overwhelming  shock,  which  bears  away  the  trust- 
ed, the  honored  and  the  loved  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  activities ; 
which  rends  away  the  pillar,  when  sustaining  the  weightiest  respon- 
sibilities of  the  state,  tne  church  and  the  family :  for,  as  often  hap- 

Jens  in  the  divine  kindness,  the  gentle  ministries  of  advancing  age 
ad  removed,  one  by  one,  the  ties  which  bound  our  friend  to  a  life 
of  activity  and  duty,  and  had  transferred  slowly,  safely  and  com- 
pletely to  other  hands  the  offices  and  labors  which  once  were  his. 
His  public  burdens  had  all  been  borne  and  laid  aside.  His  trusts 
had  all  been  discharged,  both  without  and  within  his  home.  His 
work  hai  all  been  done.  Nor  yet  is  our  sorrow  that  bitterest  of  all 
— the  sorrow  of  those  who  have  no  hope  in  respect  to  the  future  life 
of  a  friend  departed. 

Nevertheless,  our  sorrow  is  sorrow  indeed — the  sorrow  of  those 
who  see  worth  and  nobleness  passing  away  from  among  us  ;  and  es- 
pecially the  sorrow  which  must  flow  from  the  tender  ties  of  nature 
and  a&ction,  when  sundered  and  bleeding.    We  are  never  ready — 
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nature  neyer  can  be  ready — ^to  have  those  ties  severed ;  though  faith 
and  piety  can  submit  to  the  event,  reverently  and  cheerfully,  when 
it  comes. 

It  is  well,  then,  for  sorrowing  friends,  a  sorrowing  church,  a  Bor- 
rowing community,  and  more  deeply  sorrowing  kindred,  to  mingle,  m 
this  hour,  their  griefs  and  sympathies.  And  especially  is  it  well — 
it  is  due — before  we  consign  to  the  house  of  tiie  grave  one  who  has 
performed  so  many  public  services,  to  review  his  life  and  character, 
that  we  may  be  grateful  for  what  Grod  has  done  for  our  fathers  and 
for  us  through  him,  and  that  we  may  gather  wisdom  from  the  sur- 
vey of  his  virtues. 

David  Dagoett  was  bom  in  Attleborough,  in  the  county  of 
Bristol,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1764  ;  and,  of  course,  at  tlie  day  of  his  decease,  April  12, 
1851,  had  passed  through  three  months  and  twelve  days  of  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  He  was  of  that  stock,  which  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  honor  and  reverence,  the  Puritan  stock  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Pilgrims ;  being  the  fifth  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from 
John  Daggett,  who  came  over  from  England  with  Winthrop's  com- 
pany in  1630,  and  settled  in  Watertown,  in  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. His  son,  Thomas  Daggett,  Esq.,  resided  in  Edgartown, 
on  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  removed  thither,  it  is  supposed,  with 
the  first  Grovemor  Mayhew,  when  he  settled  that  island  in  1644. 
He  married  Hannah,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Grovemor  Mayhew,  was 
a  magistrate  of  the  island,  and  died  about  tiie  year  1690.  His 
son.  Deacon  John  Daggett,  the  second  in  the  line  from  the  original 
settler,  removed,  with  four  sons,  about  the  year  1707,  from  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  to  Attleborough,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  built,  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  what  was  caDed  a 
garrison  house,"  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that 
of  the  four  sons  of  this  Deacon  John  Daggett,  three  have,  for  many 
generations,  been  represented  by  their  descendants,  in  New  Haven  ; 
viz.,  Mayhew  Daggett,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Henry  Daggett, 
Esq.,  whose  residence  was  on  the  comer  of  Chapel  and  High  streets ; 
Ebenezer  Daggett,  the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,  Professor  of 
Divinity  and  President  in  Yale  College,  and  grandfather  of  the  late 
Captain  Henry  Daggett,  whose  residence  was  in  George  street ;  and 
Thomas  Daggett,  the  grandfather  of  David  Daggett,  whose  death 
we  now  mourn.  The  fourth  son,  Naphthali  Daggett,  met  an  untime- 
ly death  by  the  fallmff  of  a  tree  in  Attleborough.  The  fourth  in 
this  line  of  descent,  also  named  Thomas  Daggett,  the  father  of  our 
lamented  friend,  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  strong  common 
sense,  and  decided  and  earnest  religious  character.  I  have  often 
heard  our  venerable  friend  speak  of  his  father's  strong  sympathy 
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iriik  the  friends  of  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  which  occurred  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  manhood,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  Ed- 
wards, Bellamy  and  the  Tennents.  In  the  controversy,  which  in 
subsequent  years  grew  out  of  that  Awakening,  he  was  earnestly  on 
the  side  of  its  friends  ;  so  much  so  that  he  had  a  partiality  for  the 
"  Separates  of  that  day,  though  he  never  united  himself  with 
them.  He  was  a  Baptist  in  sentiment ;  and  his  influence  as  such  had 
a  modifying,  though  not  a  decisive,  effect  on  the  opinions  of  his  son 
through  life.  Under  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  such  a  father, 
the  son  received  thorough  and  judicious  religious  instruction,  com- 
mended by  a  correspon£ng  example  ;  and  was  well  trained  in  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  piety. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came  to  Yale  College,  and  entered  the 
Junior  Class,  two  years  in  advance ;  induced  to  choose  this  rather 
than  the  nearer  College  at  Harvard,  probably  by  the  fact  that  Rev. 
Dr.  Dasgett,  the  first  cousin  of  his  father,  who  deceased  the  year 
before,  had  been  an  officer  in  Yale.  He  graduated  in  due  course, 
and  with  high  honor,  in  the  year  1783,  in  the  same  class  with  Sam- 
uel Austin,  Abiel  Holmes,  and  John  Cotton  Smith.  Of  this  class, 
numbering  forty-two  at  the  time  of  graduation,  he  is  the  last  sur- 
vivor but  one.*  His  college  life,  it  will  be  observed,  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  stormy  and  trying  period  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. His  class  entered  during  the  year  in  which  the  British 
troops,  under  General  Tryon,  invaded  New  Haven  ;  and  graduated 
in  the  very  month  in  which  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
was  signed.  When  he  took  his  second,  or  Master's  degree,  he 
spoke  an  oration  of  such  marked  excellence  that  it  received  the 
honor,  quite  unusual  in  that  day,  of  publication.  Having  a  strong 
preference  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  commenced,  soon 
after  leaving  College,  the  study  preparatory  to  that  profession, 
with  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  afterwards  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court ;  and  continued  therein  till  January,  1786, 
a  little  more  than  two  years ;  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  New  Haven  county,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  practice  in  this  town.  While  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  under  Judge  Chauncey,  he  supported  himself  by  performing 
the  duties  of  Butler  in  college,  and  of  Preceptor  in  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School.  A  few  months  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  Tutor  in  Yale  College :  which  he  de- 
clined, being  eager  to  pursue  the  practice  of  the  profession  which  he 
had  chosen. 

Mr.  Daggett  was  early  called  into  political  service.    In  1791,  he 
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was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  New  Hayen  in  General 
Assembly ;  and  was  annnally  re-elected  for  six  years,  till  179T, 
when  he  was  chosen  a  member  <^  the  Council  or  Upper  House- 
Though  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiyes,  he  socm  became  one  of  the  most  influential ;  and  in  1794, 
three  years  after  he  entered  the  House,  he  was  chosen  to  preside 
oyer  it  as  its  Speaker,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  To  this 
office  he  was  elected,  year  after  year,  till  he  was  chosen  to  the  Coon- 
eil  or  Upper  House.  This  body  was  then  constituted  in  a  manner, 
yery  different  from  that  in  which  our  present  Senate  or  Upper  Hoosa 
is  chosen.  At  the  election  in  the  autumn,  twenty  persons  were 
chosen,  not  from  particular  districts,  but  from  whereyer  in  the  whole 
State  the  ablest  men  could  be  found ;  and  out  of  these  twenty, 
twelye  were  chosen  at  the  election  in  the  spring — the  twelye  whe 
had  the-  highest  number  of  yotes — ^to  constitute  the  Senate.  The 
members  of  that  body,  thus  chosen,  were  rarely  changed.  They 
were  usually  re-elected,  until  they  forfeited  public  confidence  hj 
mal-conduct,  or  were  promoted  to  some  higher  office,  or  yoluntarily 
resigned.  It  was  thus  an  unusually  permanent  body  for  an  electiye 
one,  and  embraced  much  of  the  political  wisdom,  ability  and  expe- 
rience of  the  State.  To  this  body,  Mr.  Daggett  was  tranisferred 
from  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  in  1797 ;  and  be 
retained  his  seat  there,  for  seyen  years,  until  he  resigned  it  in  1804. 
In  1805,  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatiyes. 
In  1809,  he  was  again  chosen  a  member  of  tiie  Upper  House  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  he  continued  to  hold  a  place  in  that  body, 
for  four  years,  till  May,  1813,  when  he  was  chosen  a  Senator  in  tibe 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  six  years  from  the  preoeding 
fourth  of  March.  In  June,  1811,  he  was  appointed  State's  Attor- 
ney for  the  county  of  New  Hayen,  and  continued  in  that  office  till 
he  resigned  it,  when  chosen  Senator  in  1818.  At  the  close  of  lus 
Senatorial  term,  in  1819,  he  returned  to  his  extensiye  practice  of 
law,  which  conduced  much  more  to  his  priyate  interest  than  had  the 
public  seryice  of  the  State,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  as  her 
representatiye  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  Noyember, 
1824,  he  became  an  associate  instructor  of  the  Law  School  in  this 
city  with  the  late  Judge  Hitchcock  ;  and  in  1826,  be  was  appointed 
Kent  Professor  of  Law  in  Yale  College.  In  these  positions  he  con- 
tinued, until,  at  a  yery  adyanced  age,  his  infirmities  induced  him  to 
resign  them.  In  the  autunm  of  1826,  he  receiyed  from  the  conlOra- 
tion  of  Yale  College  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  May,  1826, 
when  he  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  this  State.  To  this  office  he  was 
pointed  by  a  legislature,  in  which  a  decided  majority  were  c^pos- 
to  him  in  political  principles  and  preferences.    This  fact  it 
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worthy  of  r^mark^  on  account  of  its  strong  testimony  to  his  preemi- 
nent fitness,  at  that  time,  for  that  high  office,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  honorable  testimony  which  it  gives  respecting  his  political  op- 
ponents— whom  he  never  courted,  and  in  political  conflict  never 
spared — that  in  the  election  to  an  office  so  responsible,  so  remote 
from  political  interests  and  strifes,  as  that  of  a  Judge  of  our  Su- 
preme Court,  they  were  willing  to  lay  aside  partisan  partialities, 
and  to  be  controlled  by  a  regard  to  superior  intellectual,  legal  ana 
moral  qualifications.  During  the  years  1828  and  1829  he  was 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven.  In  May,  1832,  he  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Here,  again,  was  singular 
testimony  to  his  preeminent  judicial  qualifications ;  for,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  he  was  appointed  to  that  chief  place  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  he  was  not  the  senior  in  office  among  the  judses  on 
the  bench.  Judge  Daggett  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  that 
station  until  December  31st,  1834 ;  when  he  reached  seventy  years 
of  age — the  limit  which  our  State  Constitution  assigns  to  the  judi- 
cM  office. 

Thu  i  for  forty-four  years,  from  tiie  close  of  his  twenty-sixth  to 
the  close  of  his  seventieth  year,  Mr.  Daggett  was  almost  continually 
et^gaged  in  public  service,  as  member  and  Speaker  of  the  House  o£ 
Representatives  of  this  State,  member  of  its  Council,  Senator  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  Associate  and  Chief  Judge 
of  our  Supreme  Court. 

The  eminence  of  Judge  Daggett,  in  his  profession,  and  among  the 
public  men  of  the  State,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  many  positions  of  high  respbnsibility  and  trust,  in  which 
he  was  placed  hy  the  guardians  of  Yale  College,  and  by  the  people 
of  this  town,  and  this  commonwealth ;  especially  when  we  Remem- 
ber that  the  political  party  to  which  he  l^longed,  which  was  domi- 
nant in  the  State  till  he  was  past  middle  life,  and  gave  him  the  most 
of  his  honors,  embraced,  confessedly,  many  of  the  most  powerful  and 
brilUant  minds  of  the  State  :  and  if  we  remember  also,  that  some 
of  the  highest  of  these  trusts  were  devolved  upon  him  when  his 
political  opponents  had  come  into  power,  and  his  own  party  had 
passed  into  a  minority. 

Mr.  Daegett  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  into  public  life, 
two  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Of  the 
political  parties  which  grew  out  of  the  adoption  of  that  Constitution, 
he  united,  as  did  a  great  body  of  the  people  of  New  England  at  that 
time,  with  diat  which  was  called  Federal.  Of  this  party,  though 
he  was  not  a  mere  partisan  but  a  true  statesman,  he  was  a  firm, 
consistent,  and  thorough  supporter.  In  the*  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a  sagacious 
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and  powerful  advocate  of  its  general  principles  and  poficy.  Among 
its  many  strong  men  in  this  State,  it  had  none  stronger  ihim  he. 
For  many  years,  no  man  in  the  State  had  so  much  political  influ- 
ence, an  influence  amounting  so  nearly  to  a  political  control  of  the 
State,  as  he.  And  since  the  defeat  and  prostration  of  that  party 
and  the  formation  of  new  parties  on  new  issues,  Ae,  certainly,  has 
never  been  ashamed,  or  reluctant,  to  have  it  known,  that  he  belonged 
to  the  same  school  (k  politics  widi  Washington  and  Hamilton,  Jay 
and  Pickering,  Adams  and  Ames,  Ellsworth  and  Sherman. 

If  we  inquire  for  tiie  qualities  which  rendered  Judee  Daggett  so 
able  and  eminent  in  forensic  and  political  life,  that  which  was,  per- 
haps, most  remarkable,  was  his  perspicacity — ^his  fSiu^ulty  of  quick 
and  thorough  insight — of  looking  through,  speedily  and  completely^ 
men,  measures  and  cases,  and  learning  what  was  in  them.  This 
faculty  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  society,  in  political  life,  and 
in  court,  whether  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench.  His  Jmowledge  of 
men  seem^  almost  intuition.  He  looked  through  them  at  a  glance, 
and  read  their  characters,  motives  and  tendencies.  He  knew  at 
once  his  jury,  the  witnesses,  and  the  opposing  counsel,  and  under- 
stood, of  course,  how  to  deal  with  them.  If  a  witness  knew  the 
truth,  but  was  reluctant  to  unfold  or  desirous  to  conceal  that  knowl- 
edge, he  perceived  the  fact,  and  well  understood  how  to  bring  out  his 
testimony.  If  a  witness  was  dishonest,  he  saw  it,  and  Imew  jnst 
where  his  fraud  lay,  and  how  to  detect  and  expose  it.  His  cases  he 
comprehended  thoroughly,  and  saw  them  in  their  just  proportions  ; 
knowing  accurately  their  strong,  their  weak,  and  their  unimportant 
-points — those  which  demanded  notice  and  stress,  those  which  would 
not  bear  it,  and  those  which  would  occupy  time  to  no  purpose,  ex- 
cept weariness  of  judge  and  jury. 

United  with  this  faculty,  was  well-balanced  judgment  and  strong 
common  sense.  In  his  own  intellectual  efibrts,  he  directed  his  foree, 
as  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  that  which  was  useful  and  practicable. 
He  was  far  as  possible  from  learned  follv,  intellectual  quixotism,  or 
the  expenditure  of  acuteness  to  no  good  purpose.  He  could  split 
hairs,  if  it  was  necessary :  for  he  was  acute  in  discrimination,  and 
profound  in  analysis  ;  but  he  never  would  split  hairs  for  Clothing,  or 
for  the  sake  of  the  performance.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  he 
would  not  be  under  bondage  to  nice  quibbles  or  legal  techniciditiesy 
but  took  a  plain  and  common-sense  course  to  that  whidi  was  tiie 
real  intent  of  the  law  ;  and  he  preferred  to  lean  to  the  side  of  equity 
and  sound  judgment,  rather  than  to  the  side  of  legal  formiJi^. 
And,  in  judgmg  of  the  intellectual  efibrts  of  otiiers,  he  abrays 
liked  those  middle  groimd  and  common  ground  arguments,  which 
carry  ^e  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  people,  rather 
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than  those  extreme  and  doubtful,  though  ingenious  arguments, 
which  commend  themselves  only  to  the  few.  And  this  faculty  of 
mind,  in  connection  with  his  quick  and  thorough  perception,  enabled 
him  in  arguing  cases  in  court,  to  apply  testimony  so  as  to  make  the 
strongest  impression  of  the  merits  of  his  case  upon  the  judge,  and 


He  had  also  an  exquisite  and  quick  sense  of  propriety  or  fitness. 
He  knew  how  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing,  in  the  right  time  and 
place.  He  used  often  to  remark  that  he  admired  what  the  Greeks 
call  TO  npkriby :  and  surely,  few  ever  understood  it,  or  exemplified  it, 
better  than  he.  This  quality  rendered  him  very  agreeable  to  others, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  public  life,  especially  at  tiie  bar. 
It  gave  him  great  tact.  He  knew  just  what  suited  what,  and  how 
to  bring  them  together  so  as  to  produce  the  right  result.  He  never 
did  anything  which  was  mal-apropos.  He  never  stepped  on  the 
•wrong  spot.  He  never  touched  the  wrong  spring  or  key.  He 
rarely  blundered,  in  word  or  deed. 

He  abounded  also  in  wit  and  humor,  and  had  an  inexhatiitible  fund 
of  anecdotes,  always  at  command,  with  which  he  used  to  illustrate 
his  positions  and  arguments,  with  great  pertinence  and  felicity.  He 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  remarkable  power  of  panto- 
mime— of  imitating  voice,  look  and  manner — which  he  employed  very 
effectively,  when  he  related  anecdotes,  or  when  he  wished  to  make 
his  adversaries  appear  ridiculous.  He  had  the  rare  and  very  effec- 
tive rhetorical  power  of  passing  suddenly  from  the  humorous  and 
ludicrous,  to  the  solemn,  vehement  and  impressive,  and  of  changing 
the  laughter  of  his  hearers  into  stern  conviction,  or  indignation,  or 
tears. 

His  memory  was  accurate  and  retentive  ;  and  it  had  the  excellent 
quality  of  retaining  what  was  pertinent,  and  of  letting  the  rest  go. 
He  took  very  few  notes  during  a  trial ;  yet  everything  in  the  case 
was  at  his  command  when  it  was  needed  for  use,  and  the  right  illus- 
trations were  ever  ready  at  the  right  points. 

He  had  great  energy  of  feeling,  which,  kindling  up  as  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  case,  gave  impressiveness  to  his  words,  and  set  his 
argument  on  fire.  Through  this  feeling,  he  became  warmly  en- 
listed in  the  causes  which  he  espoused,  and  had  a  singular  power  of 
identifying  himself  with  his  client. 

His  power  of  concentration  also  was  distinguished.  He  was  al- 
most miiformly  brief  in  his  arguments,  rarely  occupying  more  than 
an  hour ;  yet  they  embraced  in  their  dense  and  compact  but  lumin- 
ous volume,  all  that  was  essential,  or  really  useful,  for  his  purpose. 

All  who  have  heard  him  agree  in  testifying,  that  his  most  marked 
peculiarity  in  the  management  of  his  cases  was,  that  he  saw,  and 
distinguished  clearly,  the  minor  and  the  strong  points,  and  passing 
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entirely  or  rapidlj  over  the  former,  seised  upon  the  latter  mth 
force  and  thorough  comprehension,  set  them  forth  in  all  tiieir 
strength,  and  pressed  them  with  great  earnestness  and  power  upon 


energy  and  impressiveness,  ana  abounding  in  the  strong  Saxon 
words  which  are  tiie  common  inheritance  of  all  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  enabled  him  to  present  riyidly  before  others  the  tmlh, 
which  he  saw  so  clearly  himself. 

His  knowledge  of  law  was  thorough,  and  eminently  practical.  He 
had  it  at  command,  when  it  was  ne^ed.  His  argument^,  addressed 
to  the  court,  were  able  and  luminous ;  and  he  applied  to  his  cases 
the  principles  of  law,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  wiUi 
great  sagacity.  He  relied  more,  however,  on  die  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  upon  his  clear  and  ouick  perceptions  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  things,  on  his  profound  thought,  and  strong  cOnmum 
sense,  than  upon  the  erudition  of  books ;  though  he  had  a  good  pro- 
fessional library,  which  he  used  to  great  advantage. 

His  manner  of  speaking  was  calm  and  deliberate,  when  he  be- 
gan ;  but  as  he  proceedea  with  his  case  or  subject,  his  feeUnpii 
kindled,  his  language  glowed,  his  eye,  tones  and  person  spoke  in 
unison  with  his  words,  and  often,  in  his  peroration,  he  overwhelmed 
his  adversary  as  by  a  resistless  torrent. 

The  features  of  Judge  Daggett's  intellectual  character  whidi 
have  been  mentioned,  his  quick  and  thorough  insiffht,  his  well  bal- 
anced judgment  and  strong  common  sense,  his  quick  and  ready  per- 
ception of  fitness,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  power  of  varied  and  felici- 
tous illustration,  his  ready  memory,  his  energy  of  feeling,  his  con- 
centration, his  clear  and  nervous  language,  his  practical  knowledge 
of  law — these,  joined  to  his  qualities  of  person  and  manner — ^his  tiul 
and  commanding  form,  always  dressed  carefully^  richly,  and  in  p^- 
feet  taste,  rising  and  dilating  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  ha 
large  and  piercing  eye,  his  expressive  brow,  his  strong-featured  Ro- 
man face,  his  powerful  voice  ranging  through  the  whole  scale,  from 
a  subdued  yet  distinct  whisper,  till  it  sounded  like  a  trumpet-call, 
his  utterance  varying  from  solemn  deliberation  to  the  vehemence  d 
a  torrent — these  qualities  of  mind,  person  and  manner,  made  him 
an  advocate,  who,  in  his  best  days,  had,  on  the  whole,  no  superior, 
if  he  had  an  equal,  at  the  bar  of  Connecticut. 

There  are  other  qualities  of  Judge  Daggett's  character  as  a  pub- 
lic man  which  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  sketch.  Time,  how- 
ever, which  is  fast  passing,  and  is  needed  for  other  parts  of  ibe 
subject,  compels  me  to  speak  of  them  briefly. 

His  punctuality  was  most  extraordinary.  The  pointers  of  the 
town  clock,  the  sun  itself,  hardly  surpassed  him  in  this  respect. 
His  integrity  was  thorough,  stern  and  exact ;  and  secured  entire  con- 
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fidence.  He  manifested  partioular  kindnedd  to  thoee  who  were  be- 
giiming  life^  especially  in  his  own  profession ;  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  difficulties  and  anxieties,  because  he  remembered  his 
own.  He  had  a  just  idea  of  the  nature,  and  a  thorough  apprecia- 
lion  of  the  rules,  of  civility  and  courtesy  at  the  bar  ;  and  observed 
them  scrupulously  in  his  own  conduct.  He  was  fair  in  his  treat- 
ment of  witnesses  ;  regarding  their  feelings  ;  never  harsh  and  over- 
bearing toward  them,  unless  indeed  they  deserved  severity,  when  he 
knew  well  how  to  use  it ;  never  resorting  to  the  unscrupulous  method 
of  making  an  honest  opposing  witness  appear  ridiculous,  or  confused 
and  perplexed,  in  order  to  impair  the  just  force  of  his  testimony. 

He  was  very  familiar  with  the  Bible,  which  he  had  known  from 
a  child,"  and  had  studied  in  his  manhood  more  than  any  other  book. 
The  power  of  its  self-commending  truths  and  of  its  strong  and  popular 
language  over  the  minds  of  men  he  appreciated  highly.  Its  expres- 
sions were  stored  in  his  memory  in  great  abundance  and  with  singu- 
lar accuracy ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  introduce  them,  when  a 
Judge  into  his  charges  and  especially  into  his  addresses  to  the 
convicted,  and  when  an  advocate  into  his  arguments  and  appeals, 
with  great  pertinence  and  felicity,  solenmity  and  power. 

A  few  words  respecting  Judge  Daggett  as  he  appeared  in  social 
Ufe. 

He  was  a  true  and  accomplished  gentleman.  He  was,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree,  polished  in  his  manners,  and  gracefully  and 
scrupulously  observant  of  all  civilities.  His  courtesy  was  remark- 
able. He  was  disposed  to  please  all  whom  he  met ;  and  his  almost 
instinctive  sense  of  propriety,  and  his  graceful  and  easy  manners 
and  language  enabled  him  to  do  so  :  and  this  made  him  a  model  of 
courtesy.  In  the  performance  of  social  civilities  and  duties  to 
relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends,  he  was  an  example,  such  as  is 
rarely  if  ever  found  in  these  days.  His  courtesy,  his  varied  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things,  his  lively  feelings,  accommodated  readily  to 
the  old  and  the  young,  his  cheerfulness,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  fund 
of  anecdote,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the  past,  made  him  the  life  of* 
every  social  circle  into  which  he  entered. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Daggett  was  commenced  early.  At  the- 
age  of  twenty-one,  soon  after  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  Haven,  be  was  united  in  marriage  to  Wealthy  Ann,  daughter 
of  Dr.  iEneas  Munson ;  with  whom  he  lived,  in  confiding  attach- 
ment, and  with  almost  reverential  regard  for  her  strong  Mid  marked 
intellectual  and  religious  character,  for  fifty-three  years,  till  death 
removed  her  from  him  for  a  time,  in  July,  1889,  at  the  age 
seventy-two.    Judge  Daggett's  home,  although  filled  with  comfoctfr 
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and  joyg,  was  darkened  by  the  sorrows  of  many  bereavements.  He 
had  nineteen  children,  the  offspring  of  his  first  marriage,  and  of  the 
fourteen  who  lived  any  considerable  time  only  three  survive  him ; 
and  these,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  have  had  the  mournful  privi- 
lege of  smoothing  his  pillow  in  his  last  sickness,  and  to-day  follow 
him  to  his  last  earthly  house  in  the  grave.  So  many  children,  with 
their  mother,  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth,  he  has  followed,  in  the 
path  of  grief,  to  the  tomb.  Such  was  the  strength  of  his  parental 
feelings,  that  these  bereavements  took  deep  hold  of  him.  With  one 
of  them  he  was  completely  overwhelmed — a  bereavement  by  the 
death  of  a  son,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  of  unusual  loveliness  and 
promise,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  and  had  devoted  himself  in 
purpose  and  heart  to  the  ministry  of  Christ.  This  was  a  sorrow 
from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered ;  though  the  blow  fell  upon 
his  heart  forty-one  years  since.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  he^  said  ^  to 
a  friend :  "  There  has  not  been  a  day  in  all  these  years,  in  which 
I  have  not  thought  of  that  beloved  son.''  Thus  it  is,  that  they 
who  die  in  their  early  promise,  are  embalmed  in  the  memory,  and 
prolong,  as  it  were,  their  earthly  life  by  living  in  the  hearts  of  sur- 
viving friends. 

In  May,  1840,  Judge  Daggett  was  married,  a  second  time,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Lines,  who,  by  her  devoted  affection  and 
kindness,  her  cheerful  society,  and  her  anticipation  of  his  every 
want,  has  been  the  joy  and  solace  of  his  declining  years ;  while  she 
has  made  his  home  a  pleasant  resort,  not  only  for  his  children  and 
his  children's  children,  but  for  all  his  friends. 

Let  us  turn  now,  in  conclusion,  to  view  the  reli^ous  life  and  cha- 
racter of  our  friend.  Oh,  that  is  the  point  to  which,  in  this  solemn 
hour,  we  look  with  paramount  interest.  His  earthly  honors  would, 
in  this  hour,  be  poor  consolation  to  us,  did"  we  not  trust  that  he  is 
an  inheritor  of  the  honor,  pure,  unfading  and  eternal,  which  comes 
from  Grod.  It  would  be  mournful,  indeed,  to  dwell  upon  his  pubUc 
services,  did  we  not  believe  that  he  was  a  servant  of  Christ,  and 
has  heard  from  him  the  benediction,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  thorough  religious  train- 
ing which  Mr.  Daggett  received  in  his  childhood  and  youth.  This 
"  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  "  under  the  parental  roof,  and 
the  memories  and  records  of  his  pious  ancestry,  had  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  him.  He  commenced  his  active  life  with  great  respect 
for  religion  and  its  ordinances.  He  began  at  once  to  be  a  liberal 
supporter  of  its  institutions,  as  he  was  through  life,  and  a  r^lar 
:and  attentive  hearer  of  the  gospel  in  the  sanctuary  ;  uniting  himself 
with  this  ecclesiastical  society  [i.  e.  that  connected  with  the  Nordi 
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Church],  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  then  pastor*  He 
always  took  a  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  God^s  Word  thoroughly  and  discriminatingly  presented  and  ap- 
plied ;  though  for  many  years  he  did  not  cordially  and  savingly  re- 
gard them.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  an  enthusiast  with  re^rd  to 
preaching,  and  received  great  intellectual  satisfaction  in  hearing, 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity,  the  ablest  ministers  of  his  time  ; 
and  they  had  no  better  judges  of  their  discourses  than  he. 

The  various  and  severe  discipline  of  bereavement  with  which  it  . 
pleased  Grod  to  visit  Mr.  Daggett,  had  the  effect  to  bring  him  near 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  the  death  of  his  son  David,  which 
has  been  mentioned,  and  the  death  of  a  beloved  daughter,  his 
youngest  child.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  was  in 
1815,  he  felt  constrained  to  commence  family  worship,  which  he 
continued  from  that  time  through .  life.  Another  influence  which 
had  great  and  continued  effect  upon  him,  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  decided  piety,  eminent  in  faith  and 
prayer.  She  was  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  praying  herself  for  him 
at  all  times,  but  also  of  making  appointment  with  those  of  her 
children  who  were  Christians,  at  specified  hours  in  the  day,  to  plead 
in  concert  at  the  durone  of  grace,  for  the  conversion  of  the  husband 
and  the  father.  She  always  cherished  strong  confidence  that  he 
would  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and  she  was  not  disap- 
pointed. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1832,  that  Judge  Daggett,  in 
his  own  view  and  that  of  his  friends,  began  a  really  religious  life. 
In  April  of  that  year,  during  one  of  those  times  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
speak,  and  which  the  Church  in  her  glad  experience  has  so  often 
realized,  there  were  in  this  city  continuous  religious  services  for  a 
few  days.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  the  community, 
and  Judge  Daggett  and  many  others  among  our  elder  men  of  dis- 
tinction, were  seriously  moved.  On  one  afternoon,  when  there  was 
to  be  religious  service  in  the  evening,  his  wife  and  children  observed 
that  he  walked  his  hall  for  hours,  evidently  in  deep  thought  and 
mental  conflict.  In  the  evening,  after  an  earnest  and  thorough  pre- 
sentation of  the  gospel,  those  who  were  disposed  to  take  a  position, 
expressive  of  their  desire  to  become  the  friends  and  servants  of 
Christ,  were  invited  to  remain  in  their  seats,  while  the  other  portion 
of  the  audience  should  retire.  Judge  Daggett  remained.  After  a 
few  words  (rf  explanation,  direction  and  exhortation  from  a  minister 
of  Christ,  those  who  were  resolved,  by  the  divine  help^  to  serve  and 
love  and  trust  the  Savior  of  sinners,  were  invited  to  rise.  Judge 
Daggett  rose.  And  the  decision,  which  he  then,  in  that  signal  man- 
ner, expressed,  he  adhered  to  and  cherished  through  life. 
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^*That  was  a  period  of  rich  grace  and  aboonding  joy  in  the  hooAe 
of  our  friend  :  for  not  only  he  but  his  youngest  son,  then  in  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law,  consecrated  himself  to  CSxrist ;  and  the  father 
has  often,  in  subseqnent  years,  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
Oospel  from  the  Hps  of  that  son. 

Four  months  after  the  event  just  related,  Judge  Da^^tt,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight,  stood  up  in  this  aisle,  near  where  his  body  now 
lies,  and  publicly  expressed  his  repentance  toward  God  and  his 
faith  towaind  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  avowing  the  ever  living  and 
true  QoA  to  be  his  God ;  and  covamnting,  by  the  help  of  divine 
grace,  to  give  himself  up  through  life,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  to 
be  taught  and  governed  by  him,  and  to  walk  with  this  chureh  in  the 
divine  ordinanoes. 

Since  that  period,  he  has  acted  in  the  various  relations  of  life  ac- 
'  cording  to  this  good  confession.  He  has  been  an  interested  aiMl 
edified  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  church  for  prayer  and  conference,  until  prevented 
by  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age.  In  social  religious  services  he 
did  not  (as  many  desired,  and  as  indeed  was  v^  (ksirable)  take  an 
active  or  leading  part.  But  he  felt  a  reluctance  to  take  the  atti- 
tude of  instruction  and  exhortation  in  matters  <^  spiritual  experi- 
ence, and  thought,  doubtless  sincerely,  howevw  incorrectly,  that  he 
could  be  edified  by  others  more  than  he  could  edify  them. 

Judge  Daggett  never  spoke  freely  of  his  private  feelings  oa  any 
subject;  and  especially  on  the  sacred  subject  of  religion.  Yet 
there  were  those,  who,  he  thought,  had  a  ri^t  to  know  hu  religioua 
feeling ;  and  to  them  he  would  speak  willingly  and  freely.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  since,  he  had  a  full  ana  unreserved  con- 
versation respecting  his  religious  condition,  hopes,  and  proq)ecta, 
with  one  in  whom  he  confided.  He  commenced  lus  answer  to  an 
inquiry  made  on  that  point,  by  adopting,  as  his  own,  the  remaric  of 
a  aistinguished  Christian  minister:  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  solenm 
thing  for  a  sinful  man  to  go  into  the  presence  of  a  holy  God.'' 
But  he  added,  that  he  approved  and  loved  the  way  of  salvation  by 
the  atonement  of  Christ ;  that  he  daily  committed  his  soul  in  love, 
loyalty  and  confidence  to  the  Savior  cdf  sinners ;  and  believed  tfiat 
he  was  accepted  now,  and  should  be  accepted  hereafter  of  him : 
though  he  was  not  able  to  sympathize  as  fully  as  he  desired,  with 
the  strong  expreseicms  of  assurance  in  which  it  seemed  the  privilege 
of  some  to  indulge. 

During  the  last  years  and  months  of  his  life.  Judge  Daggett  has 
turned  hu  attention  with  more  and  more  of  exclusiveness  to  religious 
subjects ;  and  the  reading  which  he  has  chosen  to  hear  has  been  al- 
most wholly  of  that  character. 

Having  a  constitution  singularly  tenacious  of  life,  Juc^  Daggett 
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has  had  more  than  the  usual  dread  of  death.  Bat  in  his  case,  as 
with  God's  people  usually,  the  truth  of  grace  according  to  t^ 
day  "  was  illustrated.  He  met  death  without  fear  or  anxiety.  It 
was  quite  evident  to  him  tliat  this  was  his  last  illness ;  yet  he  felt 
no  concern.  And  when  one  inquired  respecting  the  state  of  his 
mind,  he  referred  immediately  to  his  conversation  with  the  person 
who  made  the  inquiry,  more  than  a  year  previous,  as  expressing 
tnUj  his  present  feelings.  Thus  leaving  himself  quietly  in  the 
hands  of  lus  Savior,  he  breathed  his  life  away  ;  and  has  gone,  we 
may  believe,  into  the  rest  and  joy  of  his  Lord. 

The  lei^tli  to  which  this  address  has  been  protracted,  almost  ne- 
cessarily in  giving  an  aecount  of  a  life,  so  long  and  so  crowded  with 
matter  for  observation,  precludes  any  extended  remarks  in  closing. 
I  will  content  myself  with  a  few  words. 

The  fathers !  where  are  they  1  Those,  who,  a  few  years  since, 
were  regarded  as  tlie  fathers  in  this  church  and  this  community ! 
"Where  are  they  ?  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,  those  who  a  few  years 
since  were  regarded  as  the  seniors  in  your  profession  in  this  city — 
where  are  they  1  But  one  remains.  Would,  for  our  sakes,  thou^^ 
not  for  his,  that  he  might  remain  with  us  always.  But  it  will  not 
be.  It  can  barely  be  said  that  be  is  here :  for  he  is  daily  waiting, 
in  the  serenity  of  patience  and  hope,  and  in  the  confidence  of  fttith, 
for  his  departure.^  And  you,  who,  a  short  time  since,  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  middle  of  your  band,  have  now  been  moved  forward  to 
stand  in  the  fVont  rank,  before  the  open  grave  !  May  God  give  you 
grace  so  to  number  vour  days,  as  to  applv  your  hearts  unto  wisdom  ! 

Gentlemen  and  friends,  each  and  all,  you  have  regarded  him 
whose  body  lies  before  us  as  worthy  in  many  respects  of  your  imita- 
tion. Oh,  that  you  would  imitate  him  in  die  consecration  of  your- 
selves to  Christ !  He  felt,  that,  in  comparison  with  an  interest  in 
Christ,  worldly  honors  were  nothing,  worldly  wealth  nothing,  the 
whole  world  nothing.  And  this  feeling  controlled  him.  May  it 
eontrol  yo^ ! 

*  The  venerable  Judge  Baldwin,  in  Us  niselieth  year. 
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Christ  in  Theology;  being  the  answer  cf  (he  author^  before  the  Harford  Centnd 
Association  of  Ministers,  October^  1849,  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Book  entitkd 
**  Crod  in  ChrisL^  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  Hartford :  Brown  Sl  Par- 
sons.  *  1851.    12mo.  pp.  S48. 

This  work  is  explained  by  its  title.  It  consists  of  an  aijgument  in  expknatioi 
and  defence  of  the  author^s  previous  volume,  which  has  since  been  prepared  for 
publication.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  expect  us  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  its 
merits,  or  to  give  an  opinioil  upon  the  correctness  of  its  principles.  The  author 
bears  to  us  tl^  relation  of  a  friend  and  coadjutor.  This  relii^on  does  not  in- 
deed make  us  responsible  for  his  opinions  in  Philosophy  and  Theology — ^but  it 
may  reasonably  allow  us  to  leave  to  other  hands  than  our  own  the  service  of  at- 
tacking^ or  defending  these  opinions.  We  trust  that  some  of  our  journals  pro- 
fessedly Theologiou,  will  fnmish  the  public  with  a  dispassionate  and  discrimin- 
ating criticism  of  this  and  the  previous  volume,  as  works  of  Theological  science. 
Such  a  critidshn  we  think  required  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed 
and  by  the  general  and  excited  interest,  which  the  volumes  have  occasioned. 

But  while  for  the  reason  given,  we  decline  the  service  of  giving  an  extended 
review  of  this  book,  we  subjoin  a  brief  view  of  its  character  and  its  contents. 
It  is  more  argumentative  than  the  previous  work — ^more  carefnl  and  clear  in  its 
statements,  more  ^fuarded  in  its  expressions,  more  orderly  in  its  arrangem^it, 
and  more  consecutive  and  connstent  in  its  argument  We  believe  that  on  tins 
account  it  will  be  read  with  greater  satisfiiction,  even  by  the  author's  most  earn- 
est opponents,  and  will  relieve  the  minds  of  some,  who  were  puzzled  or  ofieoded 
by  separate  sentences  and  single  propositions  of  his  earlier  work. 

After  a  few  introductory  remares,  the  author  enters  upon  his  argument  by  a 
discussion  of  *^  Language  and  doctrine,"  in  which  he  explains  and  vindicates  the 
positions  which  he  had  taken  concerning  the  relation  of  language  to  thought  and 
the  possibility  of  a  communication  of  spiritual  and  religious  truth  by  language. 
His  position  is,  that  inasmuch  as  all  language  is  formal**  in  its  nature,  such  truth 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  medium  Dv  which  it  is  conveyed,  so  fkr  as  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  logical  deduction.  He  excepts  from  the  application  of  this 
principle  the  absolute  truths,  the  expressions  for  which  class  with  algebraic  no- 
tations," which  absolute  truths  are  not,  as  we  understand  his  meaning,  limited  to 
mathematical  prq>ositions,  but  relate  to  certain  other  familiar  notions. 

There  can  be  no  question  among  those  who  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  that  all  the  words  of  every  language  are  "  formal "  in  their 
origin  and  nature.  The  ablest  philologist  of  bis  time,  who  has  recently  deceased, 
has  demonstrated  this  fact ;  and  Olustrated  completely,  that  both  the  materials  of 
which  language  is  composed  and  the  relations  of  thought,  are  originally  repre- 
sented by  sensible  objects  and  by  motions  in  space.  Tms  fact  of  itoelf  aoes  not 
prove,  that  the  truths  which  are  represented  in  language,  cannot  be  so  represented 
as  to  be  separated  entirely  from  tlie  forms  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and  to  fVir- 
nish  the  basis  for  logical  deductions.  Dr.  Bushnell  himself  does  not  afEam  that  this 
is  impossible  in  re^rd  to  all  truths  whatever,  but  only  in  respect  to  those  truths 
which  are  infinite  and  divine.  Here,  then,  is  the  precise  question  which  is  to  be 
settled  and  on  which  the  whole  argument  of  Dr.  Bushnell  must  stand  or  fidL 
Are  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  truths  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be 
revealed  in  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  parts  of  theological  science  and 
to  furnish  ground  for  logical  inference  and  deduction  t  Are  tney  on  the  other 
hand,  as  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  not  revealed  as  ^  absolute  truths,"  but  as 
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the  nltiinate  ^  fonns  "  of  truth  which  man  can  attain,  and  the  moat  adequate  rev- 
elation of  truth  which  man  is  bound  to  believe  and  live  bv?  These  are  tha 
questions  which  are  to  be  discussed  and  decided  by  scientific  theologians. 

The  question  for  practical  adjudication  has  been  from  the  first,  and  is  now  so 
far  as  it  is  an  open  question,  whether  a  religious  teacher,  who  holds  that  though 
the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement  are  not,  so  mr  as  he  can  affirm  or  denv,  ^absolute 
truths,'*  in  his  sense  of  that  phrase,  yet  that  they  are  ^  revealed  truths^'  in  the  only 
way  in  which  such  truths  can  be  revealed  at  all— whether  such  a  teacher  is  or  is 
not  worthy  the  fellowship  of  his  ministerial  brethren,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
churches. 

We  say  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  form  in  which  this  question  is  presented  fur 
pracj^jcal  adjudication,  for  a  careful  perusal  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  on 
"  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  the  Work  of  Christ,**  will  show  beyond  ques- 
tion that  Dr.  Bushnell  believes  these  truths  to  be  revealed  so  fkr  as,  according  to 
his  principles  of  language,  such  truths  can  be  at  all  communicated  by  Revela- 
tion. 


ThR  Half  Century;  or,  a  Historv  of  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and 
events  that  have  transpired,  chieny  in  the  United  States,  between  1800  and 
1850.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  By  Emeeson  Davis, 
D.D.   Boston:  Tappan  and  Wbittemore,  114  Washington  Street  1851. 

This  book  has  been  lying  upon  our  table  for  some  months.  We  have  several 
times  taken  it  up  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  notice  of  it,  but  after  readmg  a 
little  here  and  there,  have  grown  weary  of  our  task  and  thrown  the  book  aside. 
Were  it  not  that  it  comes  before  the  public  under  the  protection  of  so  distin- 
guished a  name  as  that  of  President  Hopkins,  and  that  therefore,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  state  of  New  England, scholarship,  we  should  pass 
itbv. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  we  can  say  in  its  favor,  which  can  be  said  of  few 
books ;  it  fully  answered  the  object  for  which  it  was  written.  The  author  re- 
marks with  great  good  humor,  that  the  question  of  the  time  when  the  nineteenth 
century  commenced  having  been  started,  **  there  was  reason  to  fear  for  a  while 
that  all  the  enthusiasm  which  the  completion  of  a  half  century  excites  would  be 
used  upf  before  the  set  time  for  the  appearance  of  this  volume  had  arrived.'*  As 
it  was,  a  few  shots  were  fired  too  early,  but  most  of  the  clergy  waited  and  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  their  ammunition  from  the  magazine  prepared  for 
them.  But  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  began  too  soon  for  our  author 
after  all,  for  he  informs  the  reader,  that  ^  he  fully  intended  to  have  given  some 
prominence  to  natural,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  and  also  to  agriculture ; 
out  the  time  has  passed  and  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  omit  these  topics  entirely.'* 
However,  as  some  consolation,  he  adds,  **  he  leaves  them  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  gleaners  in  the  field."  We  advise  those  who  are  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  "  benefit,**  to  be  prepared  to  harvest  as  well  as  to  **  glean,"  for 
they  will  find  many  other  fields  untouched  and  of  the  crops  into  which  the  sickle 
has  been  thrust,  a  large  part  continues  standing. 

We  fully  approve  the  project  of  getting  up  this  book  for  the  especial  behoof 
of  those  who  had  to  write  semi-centennial  sermons.  It  saved  them  much  labor 
and  suggested  many  hints.  The  publication  was  a  decided  hit  in  the  booL- 
making  line  and  we  can  but  think  it  smacks  of  its  Yankee  origin. 

But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  said  all  that  we  can  say  in  its  &vor.. 
There  is  no  one  chapter  which  a  person  master  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
would  regard  as  satufactory.  No  statesman  would  acknowledge  the  chapter  on 
political  changes  and  events,"  as  anything  more  than  a  chronological  table  of 
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oocarreDces  wMdi  every  inlbrmed  man  k  preraned  to  be  aoqosfaited  with. 
The  etatletician,  who  •hoatd  ehance  to  glance  over  the  chapter  on  **caiial8," 
^^ateamboata,"  '^jnaihtUMla,*'  '"telempha,"  and  "  poat-offieea,"  would  nataralhr 
eonclnde  that  the  clergy  mnat  be  igaonmt  indeed,  if  they  could  be  made  atitiidiefl 
with  auch  a  meagre  posting  tip.  llie  chapiera  on  ''educational  changes,**  on 
*  charitable  educational  instHattona,"  and  on  moral  reformation,''  are  aomewfaat 
better,  though  one  would  have  anppoaed  that  in  the  enumeratkii  of  tiie  chan^aa 
In  achool  b(K>k8,  ao  great  an  improvement  aa  the  introdnotioD  of  Webater'a 
tionary  could  not  have  been  overlooked. 

The  chapter  on  the  progreas  of  science"  opena  with  an  illustration  of  Iba 
proposition,  that  ^'acienoe  is  the  handmaid  of  religi<m.''  Amonff  the  sevoal 
instancea  adduced,  there  ia  one  so  remarkable  tliat  we  quote  it : — '^Infidelity  has 
denied  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  on  the  assumptioii,  that  he  was 
not  dead  when  laid  in  the  aepnichre.  She  declarea  he  could  not  have  died  in  ao 
i^ort  a  time  by  the  ordinary  pains  of  crucifixion.  A  late  writer,  eminent  in  the 
medical  profeaaion,  haa  ahown  b^  reasoning  on  the  £M;ts  we  have  on  the  subjeeti 
that  when  *  on  him  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all,'  such  waa  the  pressure  of  sor- 
row, that  it  produced  a  rupture  of  the  hearty  and  hence  the  reason  why  life  waa  so 
soon  extinct"  We  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  this.  The  oljecaon  itadf  is 
not  worthy  of  the  least  attention,  and  the  answer  is  as  worthless  as  the  oljection. 
To  dignify  idle  conjectures  of  thte  kind  with  the  name  of  aotence,  and  then  to 
bring  forward  such  science  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  ia  to  diahonor  both. 

The  chaptera  on  ^  astronomy"  and  the  other  sciences  must  have  heen  the  por- 
tions of  the  book  which  Prendent  Hopkins  did  not  examine,  we  are  sore,  for  tnera 
are  acme  obvious  auggeationa  which  he  could  not  have  forborne  to  make.  Our 
author  mentiona  correctly  the  discoveries  of  the  ten  asteroida,  but  ignores  the 
discovery  of  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory.  In  his  account  of  comets  he  omits  to  mention  the  great  comet  of 
1843,  which  was  seen  in  broad  daylight  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
naked  eye  all  over  New  England,  and  whksh  waa  attended  with  ao  man;^  interest- 
ing circumstances.  He  has  nothing  of  De  Vico's  comet  of  1844 — nothing  of  the 
return  of  Biek's  comet  with  its  remarkable  attendant  body,  in  1846-^o&ing  of 
the  return  of  Ha]ley*a  comet  in  1835,  which  waa  first  seen  by  Professors  OlnuSaad 
and  Loomia  with  the  Chirk  telescope  weeks  before  news  arrived  of  its  having 
been  seen  in  Europe ;  but  the  latter  omiasion  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  author  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  that  there  ia  an  Observatory 
in  Yale  College.  There  is  not  a  word  upon  the  important  discoveries  relating  ts 
the  fixed  stars  and  the  nebulaB.  Wo  do  not  complain  of  his  omiaaioa  of  ai^ 
mention  of  the  Yale  Observatory,  for  we  would  not  i^tpear  even  to  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  credit  justly  due  to  Professor  Hopkins  of  WilUama  College,  for 
hemf  the  firat  to  erect  an  observatory  solely  and  excluaively"  devoted  to  astn^ 
nomical  purpoaea.  We  believe  the  building  in  which  the  Clark  telescc^  is 
placed,  ia  used  for  some  other  purposes.  The  author  concludes  this  chapter  by 
mentioning  aome  of  the  persons  that  have  contributed  to  the  progresa  of  this 
science,  who  have  died  within  the  period  under  conaideration."  He  eaumeratfa, 
^  Sir  William  Herschel,"  Miss  Heraohel,"  and Olbera."  We  would  add  to  thia 
list,  La  Place,  and  his  distinguished  translator,  Dr.  Bowditeh,  Maakeiyns  aad  Baily, 
Lalande  and^essel,  Piazzi,  iDelambre  and  Legrange. 

The  chaptera  on  Chemis^,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Botany  and  Zoolog; 
are  of  the  aame  character.  But  we  have  no  time  to  examine  them.  We  wm 
merely  add  to  the  Geological  Surveya"  of  the  Statea  which  are  mentioned,  the 
survey  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  made  by  Dr.  Jamea  G.  Perdval  and  Profcassr 
Charlea  U.  Shepard. 

It  was  not  to  be  en>ected  that  in  giving  an  aceonnt  of  Religiooa  Controves- 
aies,"  the  author  ahoutd  pleaae  all  partiea.   But  aa  fiur  aa  we  have  observed  he  has 
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pleafled  none,  sMhongfa  m  regnd  to  what  h«  ealls  the  Connecticiit  Controverey" 
tbere  are  at  least  three  perBODff  who  on^ht  to  be  entirely  pleased,  and  we  have  no 
veason  to  auppoae  they  are  not.  Dr.  Hanrey  is  informed  that  his  review  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  ''Concio  ad  Clerom"  is  ''able  vid  elabomte;**  Dr.  Tyler,  that  his 
*  strietnres^  were  regarded  by  those  who  did  not  sympathise  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as 
a trinmphant refutation  of  his  theory  of  regeneration;**  and  Dr.  Woods,  that  his 
letters  were  ''eaadidand  conclasive.^  The  author  has  spared  the  feelings  of  the 
gentlemen  who  wrote  on  the  other  side  of  these  questions,  by  withholdmg  his 
opinion  of  their  performances.  We  accept  the  motive,  but  would  not  have  ex- 
acted the  self-denial,  for  we  do  not  suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  either 
way  tn  the  long  run.  We  have  been  not  a  little  amused  in  £uicving  to  ourselves 
fte  confusion  and  perplexity  of  mind  into  which  Dr.  Fitch  will  oe  thrown,  when 
he  learns  that  he  has  been  teaching  all  his  Ufe,  that  man  is  not  a  sinner  till  he 
has  committed  an  outward  act  of  transgression."  But  the  sentence  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  withheld.  ''He,"  Dr.  Fitch, "  maintained  that  sin  consists  not  in  any 
preexisting  propendty  to  sin,  bat  in  acting  according  to  that  propensity ;  or  in 
other  words,  man  is  not  a  sinner  till  he  has  eommitt^  an  oatward  act  of  trans- 
gression.'' Considering  how  much  the  will  has  been  discussed  in  New  Haven, 
we  are  surprised  it  did  not  occur  to  Dr.  Fitch  that  there  might  hesaiactcf  the 
wHl  between  the  propensity  and  the  "  outward  act:"  indeed,  we  seem  to  have 
some  reeoUeetion  that  the  Doctor  did  place  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  "  immanent 
preference."  If  this  be  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author*s  philosophical  acumen,  we 
naust  regret  the  more  the  loss  of  those  chapters  on  "  intellectual  and  moral  philo- 
aophy"  which  the  rapid  fiight  of  time  prevented  from  being  given,  for  we  are  sure 
they  would  have  contained  some  surprising  revelations  as  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  distinguished  thinkers  of  the  age. 

But  there  is  a  statement  in  respect  to  Dr.  Tavlor's  controversy  with  Dr.  Tyler, 
which  required  something  besides  philosophical  acumen  to  make.  Dr.  Tyler  and 
Dr.  Taylor  had  had  a  controversy  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Tyler's  final  communication  in  that  Magazine,  Dr.  Taylor  publish- 
ed a  letter  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  "  which,"  says  our  author,  "  was  regarded 
hf  many  as  an  extraordinary  production,  because  m  it  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  he  and  Dr.  Tyler  were,  after  all,  perfectly  apeed,  and  yet  he  had  charged 
Dr.  Tyler  with  aaopting  a  theory  which  involved  the  idea,  that  '  sin  is  a  good 
thing,^  that  '  Crod  is  the  responsible  author  of  sm,'  and  that  his  views,  carried 
out  to  their  legitimate  results,  lead  to  universalism,  infidelity  and  atheism." 

'  Trulj,  this  woukl  have  been  extraordinary.   In  one  letter,  to  cfaiarge  a  man  with 

holding  doctrines  leading  to  such  results  and  then  in  the  next  to  turn  round  and 
say  you  perfectly  agree  with  him,  is  such  downright  folly,  that  our  author  ought 
to  have  characterize  it  as  such  under  his  own  name,  without  fathering  the  asser- 
tion upon  the  convenient  "  many." 

'  Those  controversies  had  somewhat  passed  from  our  memory,  and  we  therefore 

'  tamed  to  the  letter  itself  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  which  we  find  ih\M  preliminary  re- 

nark:  "Throughout  the  whole  of  the  discusMon,  until  his  last  tetter^  Dr.  Tyler 
has  adopted  m^es  of  stating  and  explaining  his  opinions,  which  appear  to  me, 
in  what  I  deem  their  true  and  proper  import,  to  be  aUogdJker  erroneotts.  In  his 
last  communication,  however,  be  has  adopted  other  forms  of  statement,  which,  if  I 

i  understand  their  meamng,  coincide  perfectly  with  what  I  have  always  maintained 

on  the  subjects  in  debate."  Now,  whether  Dr.  Taylor's  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  '*the  other  forms  of  statement"  is  correct  or  not,  we  do  not  stop  to 
inquire :  but  is  it  Baying  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to 
record  as  a  historic  venty,  that  Dr.  Taylor  endeavored  to  show  that  he  and  Dr. 

(  Tyler  were,  after  all,  peifectiy  agreed  in  their  views,  and  yet  he  had  charged  tiiai 

the  views  of  Dr.  Tyler,  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  results,  lead  to  univer- 

I  lalism,  infidelity,  ana  atheism,  without  even  allu£ng  to  the  circumstances  upon 
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whleh  that  claim  to  agreement  rested  ?  That  is  the  qaestion ;  or  rather  it  is  no 
question  at  all.  Dr.  Taylor  had  not  charged  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Tyler,  as 
expressed  in  ^  the  other  forms  of  statement'' — the  views  which  he  sappoaed 
a^-eed  with  his  own — lead  to  '^universalism,  infidelity  and  atheism,**  as  Dr.  Darii 
says  he  had.  If  this  be  the  tnie  mode  of  writing  the  history  of  religious  eon- 
troversies,"  there  are  but  few  men  who  could  afford  to  write  it 

There  are  many  other  topics  upon  which  we  might  remark,  but  we  give  vp 
the  wearisome  task.  It  is  some  consolation  that  semi-c^tennial  sermons  do  not 
have  to  be  written  but  once  in  fifty  years. 


Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By  Richard  Chekevdc  Trench,  MA., 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Kings  College,  London,  &c.,  Slc,  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    1860.   8vo.  pp.  375.   New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  volume  is  another  sign  and  example  of  the  fact,  that  English  interpreten 
are  introducing  to  their  countrymen  the  results  of  German  exegesis.  It  consititB 
of  two  portions,  a  preliminary  essay  of  80  pages,  which  presents  a  highly  valoA- 
ble  summary  of  the  nature  and  siffns  of  miracles,  their  appropriate  evidence,  the 
events  which  have  been  falsely  daimed  to  be  miraculous,  the  various  assaults 
which  have  been  made  upon  them  by  Jewish  and  Heathen  objectors  in  the  earli- 
est ages  of  Christianity,  by  the  pantheist  Spuibza,  the  skeptical  Hume,  the  ^d- 
losophic  Schleiermacher,  by  the  rationalistic  Paulus  and  ^e  historico-critieal 
Strauss.  The  author  also  oiscusses  with  thoroughness  and  ability  the  apologetk 
value  of  miracles,  which  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  and  has  been  much 
mooted  in  our  time.  It  bears  a  most  important  relation  to  the  prevailing  skepti- 
cism and  infidelity,  and  meets  the  wants  of  every  student  of  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  This  essay  we  regard  as  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Theological  Science,  and  it  will  cause  this  nook  to  take  its  place  up- 
on the  shelves  of  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  well-read  theologian. 

After  this  essay,  the  author  takes  each  miracle  by  itself  and  comments  upon 
it  critically,  theologically  and  practically,  giving  himself  greater  freedom  than 
would  be  appropriate  to  an  ordinary  commentary,  and  aiming  to  discuss  all  the 
questions  which  are  suggested  by  each  miracle.  We  recommend  the  book  as 
one  of  permanent  value  to  the  theologian  and  the  intelligent  Christian.  It  is 
enriched  with  abundant  references  not  only  to  the  recent  German  interpreters, 
but  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  from  which  ample  quotations  are  made  in  the 
foot-notes.  Among  other  subjects,  that  of  demoniacal  possessions  is  treated  at 
length,  and  with  abundant  research  and  marked  ability. 


The  World's  Progress:  A  Dictionary  of  Dates,  with  Tabular  Views  of  General 
History  and  a  Historical  Chart.  Edited  by  G.  P.  Putham,  Member  of  the 
Amer.  Ethnol.  Soc. ;  of  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc. ;  Hon.  Mem.  of  Conn.  Hist  Soc^ 
etc   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam,  165  Broadway.  1861. 

The  convenience  of  such  a  work  as  this  as  a  book  of  reference,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  No  memory  can  carry  the  dates  of  even  all  the  most  important 
events  in  the  world's  history.  Of  necessity,  recourse  must  be  had  to  books 
where  they  are  recorded.  But  the  boo  aS  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  and  it  must 
take  time  to  search  often  in  several  volumes.  This  work  of  Mr.  Putnam's  saves 
all  this  time  and  trouble.  We  have  constantly  had  it  on  our  table,  since  we  re- 
ceived it,  and  have  found  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it  Of  course,  there  must 
be  some  errors,  but  we  give  our  testimony  to  its  general  accuracy,  so  far  as  we 
have  examined  it 
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The  Old  Red  Sandstone;  or  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field.  By  Hugh  Millek, 
author  of  ^Footprmta  of  the  Creator,"  &c  From  the  fourth  London  edi- 
tion. Boston:  Crould  &  Lincoln.  1861.  12mo.  pp.  28a  New  Haven:  S. 
Babcock. 

We  remember  when,  a  few  years  since,  a  copy  of  this  work  was  shown  to 
us  by  a  fHend  recently  returned  from  Englana,  who  described  it  as  a  book 
which  had  produced  a  strong  impression.  It  is  the  work  by  which  Hugh  Miller 
created  for  himself  his  well-Sesenred  fame.  It  is  more  popular  in  its  character 
than  the  **  Footprints  of  the  Creator"— and  will  be  eagerly  sought  for,  not  only 
by  devotees  of  tne  Natural  Sciences,  but  by  all  intelligent  men. 


Tfce  Footprints  cf  (he  Creator ;  or  the  Asierolepis  of  Stromness.  By  Hugh  Mil- 
ler, author  of  ^  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  &c.  With  a  memoir  of  the  author, 
by  Louis  Agassiz.  Boston :  Grould  &.  Liiicoln.  1850.  12mo.  pp.  337.  New 
Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

The  theme  of  this  fascinalang  volume  is  indicated  by  its  title.  Its  design  is 
to  show  that  the  fact  of  creative  interposition  is  not  only  indicated  by  the  facts 
of  Geology,  but  that  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  can  be  traced  in  the  strata  long 
ago  deposited.  Taking  the  arguments  from  fossil  remains,  as  undisputed  and 
indisputable,  following  the  line  of  gradation  in  the  ascending  scale  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  he  finds  strange  interruptions  and  occasional  degradations, 
which  show  conclusively  that  the  Deity  h£s  not  simply  developed  all  animal 
and  vegetable  existence,  by  the  accretion  of  certain  potent  and  self-organizing 
particles,  but  has  now  and  then  stepped  forth  as  a  present  and  necessary  Creator. 
The  contrast  between  the  style  of  reasoning  adopted  in  this  book  and  that  of 
the  Vestiges  of  Creation  is  as  striking  as  that  between  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  two  methods  of  reasoning  conduct.  We  cannot  recommend  this 
book  too  highly,  to  all  our  readers. 


The  Poetry  of  Science ;  or  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of  Nature,  By 
RoBEBT  Hxjwr,  Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.  1850.  12mo.  pp.  388. 
New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  book  is  readable  and  popular,  but  the  number  of  facts  which  it  presents, 
and  the  lucid  method  in  which  they  are  exhibited  are  fitted  to  secure  to  it  the 
confidence  of  men  of  science.  To  every  such  work  as  this,  we  give  our  cordial 
good  wishes. 


Principles  of  Zoology,   By  L.  Agassiz  and  A.  A.  GJould.   New  Edition.  Bos- 
ton. 1851. 

As  it  was  to  be  expected,  this  book  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention 
among  the  students  of  Natural  History,  not  only  on  account  of  the  source  from 
which  it  emanated,  but  also  from  its  intrinsic  value.  In  this  respect,  we  concur 
entirely  with  the  views  which  an  able  writer  and  competent  judge  expressed  in 
the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review  (Vol.  I.  p.  456,  &c.),  when  the  first  edition 
was  published.  Unlike  most  of  our  scientinc  text-books,  this  is  not  a  mere 
repertory  of  facts  which  are  more  or  less  interesting  in  themselves ;  it  is  written 
in  that  philosophical  spirit  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  distinguished  the  inves- 
tigations of  modem  science,  and  especially  in  Germany.  The  design  is  not  so 
much  to  give  a  description  of  the  various  animals  in  their  adaptation  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  hve,  as  to  represent  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  inti- 
mately connected  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  realization  of  one  great  plan,  which  is  to 
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be  traced  io  various  directions  in  the  development  of  the  MtnAnim,  as  well  as 
in  the  saocessive  appearaaees  of  the  diflRM«nt  tribes  dnifog  the  ffeologieal  ages, 
and  their  actual  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  ins  respect,  the 
work  is  hijyrhly  suggestive,  and  has  no  doubt  done  much  pfood,  and  weeanot  but 
eonmtulate  the  community  that  has  patronized  the  work. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  its  great  merits,  we  cannot  help  noticing  some  of 
its  defe(Sts,  the  more  so,  as  we  have  been  somewhat  Camiliar  with  its  histoij. 
The  work,  as  it  stands,  was  written  in  a  foreign  laagua^  according  to  a  plan 
proposed  by  Professor  Agasaiz.  Any  one  who  has  read  it  attentively  must  have 
seen  marks  of  its  foreign  origin.  Besides,  it  was  written  m  a  manner  somewhat 
hasty,  and  all  parts  were  not  treated  with  the  same  care,  for  the  actual  aathon 
of  the  work  were  not  equally  conversant  with  all  the  subjects  treated  of  therein. 
In  both  respects,  the  new  edition  has  been  materially  improved.  The  phyaio- 
logieal  part,  which  treats  of  the  functions  of  vegetative  lifis,  has  reeffived  various 
additions,  and  the  chapter  on  the  secretions  of  tbo  animal  bo<]^  has  been  eatif^ 
re-cast  On  the  contrary,  the  new  part,  which  treats  of  the  emnryology  and  aieta- 
morphosis  of  the  animal,  and  which  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
written,  has  undergone  but  few  modifications.  Yet  in  tlus  department,  there  was 
need  of  some  corrections  growing  out  of  the  recent  investi^;ations,  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  science.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  doubt,  by  the 
mvestigations  of  Sir  T.  Dalyell  and  others,  that  the  jelly-fishes  oriidnate  by 
budding  from  little  Polyps  like  the  Hydra ;  whereas,  thie^  are  here  still  repre- 
sented as  transferring  themselves  from  an  infusoria-like  animalcule  into  a 
jelly-fish. 

The  Hydroids  are  left  as  an  order  in  the  class  of  Polyps,  although  it  has  been 
proved  and  admitted  by  Professor  Agassiz  himself,  that  they  belong  to  the  jelly- 
fishes. 

We  find  a  still  graver  error  in  the  geological  part  (p.  318),  where  the  Permian 
fonnation  is  phic^  hdow  the  coal  measures.  It  would  hardly  be  a  greater 
mistake  to  put  the  period  of  Caesar  before  that  of  Alexander. 

The  corrections  nave  not  always  been  made  wiUi  the  necessary  eare,  and  in 
consequence,  there  are  disorepanciee  which  must  puzzle  the  students  Thus,  in 
the  introduction  (p.  23),  the  class  of  Polyps  is  represented  as  composed  of  two 
orders — the  Hydroids  and  the  Actinoids-— while  m  the  finontispiece,  the  same 
class  numbers  three  orders— the  Rhizopods,  the  Actinouis,  and  the  Hydrcnds. 
A^nun,  the  class  of  Gasteropods  or  snail-like  Molhisks,  hi  the  introduction  (p. 
522),  is  composed  of  four  oracre ;  in  the  frontispiece,  of  three. 

There  are  other  mistakes  in  the  frontispiece,  which  ought  to  have  been  cor- 
rected. Thus,  the  oldest  reptiles  are  represented  as  not  reaching  further  back 
than  the  Triaa,  while  it  is  well  known  to  all  geologists,  that  reptiles  oocur  in  the 
coal  measures.  On  the  oth^*  hand,  the  ganoid  ides  are  earned  to  the  botton 
of  the  Lower  Silurian,  while  in  reality  they  are  not  known  below  the  Devonian. 

The  new  edition  is  enriched  with  a  list  of  important  authore  to  be  consulted 
hi  the  subjects  of  the  work.  This  might  have  nroved  a  valuable  adifilion,  if  it 
had  been  anything  like  complete  and  impartiu.  But  authors  who  have  very 
small  claim,  if  an^  at  all  in  Zoology,  as  for  example  M.  Guyot,are  ranked  among 
the  first  authorities,  while  some  of  the  masters  of  the  sdenoe,  and  leading  moMS 
of  the  age,  are  omitted.  Thus  we  have  in  vain  looked  for  the  name  of  Lamarck 
among  the  zoologists,  and  of  Quatrefages,  Dujardin,  and  Professor  C.  Vogt, 
among  the  embryologists.  The  omission  of  the  latter  is  the  more  surprising,  as 
the  authors  have  made  abundant  use  of  his  labors.  We  understand  that  /owrteen 
of  the  most  conspicuous  diagrams  of  the  text-book  are  copied  fh>m  one  of  Mr. 
Vogt's  works. 

finally,  we  would  only  allude  to  the  inadequate  credit  whieii  is  given  to 
Messrs.  B.  Desor  and  J.  Elliot  Cabot  for  theh*  share  fai  the  nadertaking.  As 
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name  of  the  latter  geDtleman  la  not  mentioned  at  all,  although  he  translated  the 
whole  of  the  embryologioal  and  geological  pari  from  M.  Dior's  French  manu- 
script. The  wrong  done  to  M.  Desor  has  already  heen  stated  in  the  Massachu- 
aetts  Quarterly  Review,  and  it  was  then  ascribed  to  an  oversight*  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  the  error  might  be  corrected  in  a  new  edition.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  tills  has  not  been  done. 


History  and  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  For  Colleges  and  Schools  (chiefly 
from  the  French;,  fiy  George  Washington  Greehe,  author  of  "  life  of 
Gen.  Greene,"  "Historical  Studies,"  etc  Part  L  History.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &.  Co.   1861.  pp.  454. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series,  which  will  comprise  a  History  of  Rome  in 
one  volume ;  Ancient  and  Grecian  History, one  volume;  Ancient  Historical  Geo- 
graphy, one  volume;  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  maps  showing  the 
state  of  Europe  at^e  great  epochs  of  medisBval  history,  one  volume;  and 
Modem  History,  one  volume. 

The  present  volume  is  chiefly  taken  from  a  French  text-book  of  approved 
reputation.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  analytic  clearness  of  method,  and  its  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity  oi  style.  Each  chapter  is  preceded  by  a  condensed  sum- 
mary of  its  contents,  and  of  the  smaller  sections,  even,  each  one  has  its  subject 
placed  at  the  beginning.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself  to  history  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  the  mere  narrative  of  public  transactions ;  he  traces  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  and  political  institutions ;  and  presents  general  views  of  art, 
literature,  society  and  manners.  The  chronologic^  and  genealogical  tables  at 
the  end  are  numerous  and  well  arranged:  they  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
work. 

The  second  part,  containing  the  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  understood 
to  be  in  course  of  preparation.  The  parts  which  are  to  follow  will  resemble  the 
present  volume  in  their  arrangement,  but  will  be  composed  expressly  for  the 
series. 


T^e  Works  of  Horace :  with  English  notes.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  J.  L.  LiKCOLN,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in 
Brown  University.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  675.  New 
Haven:  S.  Babcock. 

Wb  have  not  had  the  time  to  secure  to  this  work  a  critical  examination,  but 
so  far  as  we  have  examined,  it  seems  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  considered  the  best 
edition  of  Horace  prepared  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  text  is  that  of  Orelli-^e  notes  are  prepared  on  the  right  princi- 
]^e8 — ^the  indexes  are  ample— 4he  type  and  paper  are  very  superior.  There  is 
nothing  to  which  we  except,  but  the  slight  awkwardness  of  the  volume,  which 
may  anse  from  the  thickn^  of  tiie  paper.  If  tUs  can  be,  we  hope  it  will  be 
corrected. 


The  Devotiomd  Sacred  Music  of  America ;  Arranged  for  Four  Voices,  with  an 
Accompaniment  for  the  Piano-Forte,  Organ,  Seraphine,  Melodeon  or  iGolian 
Attachment   New  York :  For  sale  by  Waters  &  Berry,  338  and  447  Broadway. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  the  above  valuable  collection 
of  music.   It  seems  well  adapted  to  family  and  social  worship.   Whatever  shall . 
serve  to  £icilitate  the  difibsion  of  a  musical  taste,  and  to  introduce  more  exten- 
sively into  the  household  the  worship  of  God  by  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs,  should  be  welcomed. 
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Reveriei  (f  a  Bachdor:  or  a  Book  of  the  Heart.  By  Ik.  Mabvel,  Author  of 
Fresh  Gleanings."  New  York :  Charles  Scribner.   1860.   12mo.  pp.  298. 

The  author  of  this  volome  is  one  in  whom  we  acknowledge  a  personal  inter- 
est, and  for  whose  works  we  are  inclined  to  a  favorable  judment  We  do  not 
need  to  guard  ourselves,  in  the  present  instance,  against  a  nattering  estimate  of 
his  success.  With  somewhat  of  the  tenderness  of  Mackenzie,  he  h^  the  strong 
common  sense  of  the  New  Englander  who  has  been  country  bred.  He  has  che- 
rished the  love  for  out  of  door  scenes  and  for  indoor  affisctions,  which  are  so  na- 
tural to  New  England  life.  His  pictures  and  scenes  are  drawn  from  a  personal 
contact  with  living  men,  and  a  quiet  yet  strong  interest  in  the  workings  of  a  re- 
flecting yet  affectionate  nature.  Hence  the  peculiar  charm  of  naturamess  in  all 
his  portraitures,  whether  of  himself  or  of  others.  The  style,  too,  is  easy,  showing 
patient  studjr  of  the  powers  of  the  Endish  tongue,  and  a  taste  that  is  exquisitely 
sensitive  to  its  rarer  and  more  delicate  beauties  and  its  finer  harmonies.  There  m 
conceits,  now  and  then,  it  is  true ;  but  fewer  than  we  have  observed  in  some  of 
his  previous  volumes.  There  may  be  occasional  reiteration  and  monotony ;  but 
as  a  whole,  the  book  richly  deserves  the  popularity  which  it  has  already  reoetTed. 
We  hope  tiie  author  will  work  his  best  vems,  with  fidelity  and  the  amplest  re- 
ward. Are  we  mistaken,  or  is  there  not  a  series  of  letters  from  the  same  pen, 
that  once  appeared  in  the  New  York  Spectator,  on  Country  life  in  EngLand  ! 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  as  to  their  authorship,  we  would  earnestly  advise  their 
publication  in  a  volume. 


A  New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biogravhh  Mythology^  and 
Ge<^aphy,  partly  based  on  the  Dictionary  of  Gteek  and  Koman  Biography 
and  Mythology.  By  William  Smith,  LLD.,  Editor  of  the  Dictionaries  of 
GredL  and  Roman  Antiquities,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  My- 
thology. Revised,  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions,  by  Chables 
Anthon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia 
College.   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street  1861. 

The  progress  of  classical  studies  has  at  last  reached  our  classical  dictionaries 
and  geographies  for  schools.  Lempriere  is  dethroned.  The  student  has  now 
sources  of  information  upon  which  he  can  rely.  The  series  prepared  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  some  twenty-eight  mstinguished  (cholan 
in  England  and  Germany,  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  at  least  according  to  our 
present  views.  This  series  consists,  first,  of  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities, in  one  volume  of  1121  pages:  secondlr,  of  a  Dictionary  of  Gredc 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mvthology,  in  three  volumes  of  about  8600  pages : 
and  thirdly,  of  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  now  in  preparation. 
The  present  work  is  an  abridgment  compiled  ft>om  the  first  two  of  the  preceding 
works,  for  the  use  of  schools,  the  articles  on  Geogn^y  b^ng  writt^  anew  for 
it  It  is  published  in  this  country  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Anth<m,  who 
has  corrected  manv  errors  and  made  many  additions.  We  hope  it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  every  classical  school  in  the  land. 


ApvUUnCs  Mechanii^s  Magazine  and  Engineer's  Journal  Edited  by  Jxtlius  W. 
Adams.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia: 
Geo.  S.  Appleton,  164  Chestnut  street   Nos.  1 — 4. 

We  very  much  like  the  plan  of  this  Marine,  and  we  have  found  ourselves 
unexpectedly  interested  in  its  contents.  We  think  these  enterprising  publishers 
have  enterea  upon  a  field  of  publication  most  useful  to  the  country,  in  their  re- 
cent issues  upon  Mechanics,  Engine- Work,  and  Engineering.  Such  publications 
are  much  needed,  and  we  hope  may  bo  extensively  circulated. 
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Lavengro:  The  SohoUur— The  Gipsy— The  Priest  By  George  Bobrow,  an- 
thor  of  "The  Bible  in  Spain,"  and  "  The  Gipaes  of  Spain."  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam,  165  Broadw^.  1861. 

The  Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth  Wetheeell.  In  two  volumes.  New 
York.   G.  P.  Putnam,  165  Broadway.  1861. 

With  r^^pect  to  the  first  of  these  works,  we  have  very  much  the  same  opmion 
as  other  critica  The  reader  is  left  in  a  very  doubtful  state  how  &r  he  is  to  re- 
gard it  as  an  autobiography,  and  how  far  as  fiction.  We  claim  that  the  union 
of  the  two  is  incompatible,  and-  the  appearance  of  tiie  union  where  it  does  not 
exist,  injurious  to  a  work  as  a  work  of  art  If  we  regard  it  as  pure  fiction,  and 
judjyre  of  it  according  to  the  laws  of  art  as  a  whole,  we  must  condemn  it,  as  want- 
ing m  unity  both  in  the  structure  of  the  story  and  in  the  inferiority  of  tiie  last  of 
the  three  prominent  characters  he  would  set  forth.  **  The  priest "  is  a  miserable 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  the  work  as  merely  containinfi:  a  series  of 
descriptions  and  characters  without  much  connection  being  intended— as  a  mis- 
cellany— ^we  acknowledge  there  are  scenes  written  with  great  dramatic  power 


We  have  found  it  difficult  to  notice  works  which  are  published  in  successive 
numbers.  We  shall  hereafter  merely  report  the  progress  of  such  publications, 
after  we  have  once  informed  our  readers  of  the  character  of  the  work.  There 
toe  also  some  books  which,  either  from  being  weU  known,  or  for  other  reasons, 
do  not  require  an  extended  notice;  these  we  shall  place  under  the  present 
head. 

Pictorial  Field-Bodk  of  tke  Revoluiian ;  or,  lUustralions  by  Pen  and  PencHy 
the  History^  Scenery,  Biography,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
vendence.   By  Behson  J.  LossncG.   With  six  hundred  engravings  on  wood, 
by  Lossing  &  Barrett,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by  the  author.  New 
York :  Haq>er  &.  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street    1861.   Nos.  1-13. 

Farmer's  Cfuide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture.  Detailing  the  labors  of 
the  farmer  in  all  their  variety,  and  adapting  them  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
as  they  successively  occur.  By  Henry  Stevens,  F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the 
Book  of  the  Farm,"  etc  Assisted  by  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of 
Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  New  York:  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co.,  79  Fulton  street,  and  64  Gold  street  1861.  New  Haven :  T. 
H.  Pease.  Nos.  1-16.  Vol.  I,  pp.  673.  American  Appeiidix,  pp.  40.  "Vol. 
II.  pp.  304. 

Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  Engine-Work,  and  Engineering,  Oliver  Byrne, 
Editor.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &-  Co.,  200  Broadway.  New  Haven:  T. 
H.  Pease,  Nos.  1-37.   Vol.  L  pp.  960.  Vol.  H.  pp.  336. 

The  Illustrated  Domestic  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Ingraham  Cobbin,  M.A.  New 
York  :  Samuel  Hueston,  139  Nassau  street  Nos.  1-16.  New  Haven:  J.  B. 
Peck,  Smiday-School,  Tract  and  Bible  DepositoiTr. 

We  repeat,  on  fartiier  acquaintance  with  this  edition  of  the  Bible,  our  recom- 
mendation of  it   We  think  it  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  the  family. 

The  Conauest  of  Florida  by  Hernando  De  Soto.   By  Theodore  Irving.    1  vol- 
imie.   New  York:  George  P.  Putnam,  166  Broadway.  1861. 
As  we  intend  hereafter  to  give  a  full  account  of  this  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able work,  we  do  no  more  than  announce  its  publication  in  our  present  number. 


With  regard 
appears  tobe  a 


d  to  the  bther  work,  we  have  no  other  remark  to  make  than  that  it 
an  interesting  novel. 


BOOKS  received. 
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ilfi  ExpofUkm  cf  ihe  ApociOufBe  of  John,  from  the  fourlh  chapter.  By  Key.  Jobl 
Marii.   New  YortL :  £.  FreDeh,  135  Nasaaa  street    1861.   pp.  302. 

AnmOs  of  the  Famine  in  Ireland  in  1847, 1848,  and  1849.  By  Mb&  A.  Nichol- 
son, author  of  Ireland's  Welcome  to  the  Stranger."  New  York :  £.  Freoefa, 
135  Nassau  street   1851.   ^  338. 

It  wOl  be  reoolleeted  that  Mrs.  Nicholson  Tisited  Ireland  in  the  years  of  fiie 
Famine.  She  resided  there  some  years  in  constant  intercourse  with  tiie  people. 
This  volume  contains  the  result  of  her  observations.  We  have  had  time  amee 
recdvinff  it,  to  read  only  a  portion  of  the  book,  but  we  have  read  enough  to  sat- 
isfy us  mat  it  contains  very  much  that  is  highly  interesting  «id  valuable. 

Memoir  of  David  Haky  late  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  with  selections 
from  his  miscdlaneous  writings.   By  Rev.  Joseph  P.  THOMFSoir.   2d  Edi- 
tion.  1  vol  8vo.   New  York :  E.  French,  135  Nassau  street 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  useful  piece  of  biography  has  reached  a  second 

edition,  and  has  been  brought  out  in  a  nandsome  octavo  volume. 

The  Sanctuary  preeminenUy  the  place  of  God's  Glory.  A  Sermon  at  tiie  re- 
opening of  the  North  Church,  in  New  Haven,  Dec  6,  1850.  By  Samuel  W. 
S.  DuTTON.   New  Haven:  A.  H.  Maltby,  67  Chapel  street    1861.   pp.  19. 

The  Fathers  of  New  England — Rdigion, (heir  ruling  motivein  their  Emi^raium.  A 
Sermon  preached  on  the  Lord's  mv.  Dee.  22,  1850,  the  230th  Anmversary  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Samuel  W.  S.  Duttor.  New  Haven :  A. 
H.  Maltby,  No.  67  Chapel  street    1851.   pp.  17. 

The  Riches  cf  Bunuan.  Selected  from  his  works,  for  the  Amm»n  Tract  So* 
ciety,  by  Rev.  Jebemiah  Chaplih,  with  an  Introductoir  Notice,  by  Rev. 
William  R.  Williams,  D.D.  Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  150 
Nassau  street,  New  Yoi^  Sold  at  the  Tract  Depository,  New  Haven,  by  J. 
RPeck.  pp.488. 

This  selection  is  made  from  the  entire  works  of  Bunyan,  nnd  the  materiala 
anran^d  under  appropriate  heads,  such  as,  ^  God,"  **The  Trinity,"  **The  Scrip- 
tures,^ and  the  like*  The  selections  iine  Well  made,  and  will  be  ^ued  by  every 
one  who  possesses  them. 

London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor.  By  Hen^t  Mayhew.  With  Dageeneotype 
eogravings.   New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street   Parts  1  ana  4. 
pp.  96.  . 
This  work  is  the  result,  we  believe,  of  personal  investigation,  and  its  details, 
we  suppose,  may  be  depended,  upon.   They  present  a  sti^  of  heathenism  and 
social  aegradation,  which  shows  that  the  march  of  improvement  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  has  been  on  a  level  high  above  large  masses  of  human  beings,  even 
in  the  most  civilized  countries.   When  the  work  is  finished,  we  shall  take  up  and 
discuss  the  subject  at  length. 

Nile  Notes  (fa  Howadil  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street  1861. 
This  book  is  very  pleasant  reading  for  a  leisure  hour. 

Hie  Life  and  Times  of  John  Calvin,  (he  Cheat  R^ormer.   Translated  from  the 
German  of  Paul  IIenrt,  D.D.,  Minister  and  Seminaiy  Inspector  in  Berlin,  by 
Henry  Stebbmg,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.    1851.   8vo.  pp.  519.   New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 
We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  volume  of  this  most  valuable  woric. 

We  hardly  need  recommend  it  to  our  readers.   We  hope  to  make  it  the  subject 

of  an  extended  article. 

Thi  Decline  of  Popery  and  its  Causes.  An  Address  delivered  in  the  Broadway 
Tlibemacle,  January  15tii,  1851.  By  Rev.  N.  Murbat,  DJ>.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cfiff  street    1851.  pp.32. 
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